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Thk  story  of  the  beautiful  life  which  came  to  an  end  on 

the  5ih  of  April,   1904,  is  told  by  Miss  Cobbe  herself  in 

|lbe  following  pages  up  to  the  close  of  iSqS.     Nothinf*  is 

Peft  for  another  pen  but  to  sketch  in  the  events  of  the  few 

remaining  years. 

But  Hrst  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book. 
)ne  spring  day  in  1891  or  '92,  when  Miss  Cobbe  was  walk- 
ng  with  me  through  the  Ilcngwrl  grounds  on  my  way  to 
^he  station,  oAcr  some  hours  spent  m  listening  to  her 
brilliant  stories  of  men  and  things.  I  asked  her  if  she 
rould  not  sonic  day  write  her  autobiography.  She  stood 
till,  Uugbiog.  and  shook  her  head.  Nothing  in  her  life, 
she  said,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  record,  or  for 
other  people  tti  read.  Kalur^lly  1  uq^cd  that  wliai  had 
ntcrcsted  mc  so  greatly  would  interest  others,  and  that 
ber  life  told  by  herself  could  not  fail  to  make  a  delightful 
ok.  She  >till  laughed  at  the  idea  ;  und  the  ni:xt  lime  I 
■w  her  and  relocated  my  suggestion,  told  me  that  she  had 
time  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  also  that  she  did  not 
hhink  her  friend,  Miss  Moyd,  wuultl  liki;  it.  At  last,  how- 
ver,  to  my  great  sjitisfanion,  1  heard  that  the  friends  had 
iked  the  matter  over,  and  were  busily  engaged  in 
at  old  tetters  and  record.t  of  \vuit  days,  and  both 
Jng  interested  in  thr  rclrnsi)c<--lion  So  the  book 
slowly  into  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Miss  Cobbe 
■  A  to  it  laughingly  as  "your"  lx>ok,  to  which  I 
Mcn  1  had  ntit  lived  in  vain  I     It  is  possible 
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that  the  id(;a  had  occurred  to  her  before  ;  but  she  always 
gave  me  to  understand  that  my  persuasion  had  induced  her 
to  write  the  hook.  She  came  to  enjoy  writing  it.  Once 
when  I  said  : — '*  1  want  you  to  tell  us  everything  ;  all  your 
love-stories— and  evcrytiung  V^  she  took  roe  up  to  her 
study  and  read  ine  the  passage  she  had  written  in  the 
isl  Chapter  concerning  such  nuUers.  The  great  success  of 
the  book  was  a  real  pleasure  to  both  Miss  Cobbe  and  her 
friend.  She  told  me  that  it  brought  her  more  profit 
than  any  of  her  books.  Most  of  them  had  merely  a  su£c4s 
d*estime.  Better  stilt,  it  brought  her  a  number  of  kindly 
letters  from  old  and  new  friends,  and  from  strangers  in 
far-off  lands ;  and  these  proofs  of  the  place  she  held  in 
many  he<^rts  was  a  tuie  solace  to  a  woman  of  lender  affec- 
tions, who  had  to  bear  more  than  the  usual  share  of  the 
abuse  and  misrepresentation  which  always  fall  to  those  who 
engage  in  public  work  and  enter  into  public  controversies. 

The  sorrow  of  Miss  Lloyd's  death  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  existence  for  Miss  Cohhe.  The  joy  of  life  had 
gone.  It  had  been  such  a  friendship  as  is  rarely  seen — 
perfect  in  love,  sympathy,  and  mutual  understanding.  No 
other  friend— though  Miss  Cobbe  wjs  rich  in  friends — 
could  fill  the  vacant  place,  and  henceforward  her  loneliness 
was  great  even  when  surrounded  by  those  she  loved  and 
valued.  To  the  ver>'  last  she  could  never  mention  the 
name  of  "my  dear  Mary,"  or  of  her  own  mother,  without 
%  break  in  her  voice.  I  remember  once  being  alone  with 
her  in  hc-r  study  when  she  had  been  showing  me  boxes 
filled  with  Miss  Lloyd's  letters.  Suddenly  she  turned  from 
me  towards  her  bookshelves  as  though  to  look  for  some- 
thing, and  throwing  up  her  arms  cried,  with  a  little  sob, 
*'  My  (lod  !  how  lonely  I  am  !  " 

It  was  always  her  custom,  while  health  lasted,  to  rise 
early,  and  she  often  went  to  Miss  Lloyd's  grave  in 
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notntng  hours,  especially  when  she  was  in  any  trouble  or 
perplexity.  Up  to  within  a  few  days  of  her  death  she  had 
visited  this — to  her — most  dear  and  sacred  spot.  Doubtless 
she  seemed  to  find  a  closer  communion  possible  with  one 
who  bad  been  her  counsellor  in  all  difficulties,  her  helper 
in  all  troubles,  at  the  graveside  than  elsewhere.  She 
planted  her  choicest  roses  there,  and  watched  over  them 
with  tender  care.     Now  she  rests  beside  her  friend. 

Yet  this  anguish  of  heart  was  bravely  lx)me.  There  was 
nothinj;  morbid  in  her  grief.  She  took  the  same  keen 
interest  as  before  in  ihc  daily  aR'dirs  of  life — in  politics  and 
Uteratuie  and  social  matters.  There  never  was  a  tkature 
more  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.  She 
loved  lo  have  visitors,  to  take  them  for  drives  about 
her  beautiful  home,  and  to  invite  her  neighbours  to  pleasant 
little  lunchc<}ns  and  dinners  to  meet  ihem.  Especially  she 
enjoyed  the  summer  glories  of  her  sweet  old  garden,  and 
liked  to  give  on  occasional  garden  party,  and  still  oftcner 
to  take  tea  with  her  friends  under  the  shade  of  the  big 
cherry  tree  on  the  lawn.  How  charming  a  hostess  she 
was  no  one  who  has  ever  enjoved  her  hospitality  can 
forget  '*A  good  talk"  nm-cr  lost  its  zest  for  her;  until 
quite  the  end  she  would  throw  off  langour  and  fatigue 
under  the  st>cll  of  congenial  companionship,  and  her  talk 
would  i{ffirkle  with  its  old  brilliance— her  laugh  ring  with 
its  old  gaiety. 

Hcf  courtesy  lo  guests  was  perfect.  When  they  hap- 
pened not  to  l>e  in  accord  with  her  in  their  views  upon 
Vivisection  (which  »-as  always  in  these  years  the  chief 
object  of  her  work  and  thuuglit),  she  never  obtruded  the 
qucalion.  and  it  was  her  rule  not  to  allow  it  to  be  discus:k.*d 
at  table.  It  was  itx>  painful  and  serious  a  subject  to  be  an 
accompaniment  of  what  she  thought  should  be  one  of  the 
minor  pleasures  of  life.     I*or  though   intcn*ely  religious, 
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there  was  no  touch  of  the  ascetic  in  Miss  Cobbe's  nature. 
She  enjoyed  everything ;  and  guests  might  come  and  go 
and  never  dream  that  the  genial,  charming  hostess,  who 
deferred  to  their  opinions  on  art  or  music  or  boolcs,  who 
convereed  so  brilliantly  on  every  subject  which  came  up, 
wax  all  the  time  engaged  in  a  hand-to-band  struggle  against 
an  evil  which  she  believed  to  be  sapping  the  courage  and 
consciences  of  LCngli&h  men  and  women. 

Jl  is  pleasant  to  took  back  upon  sunny  hours  spent 
among  the  roses  she  loved,  or  under  the  fine  old  trees  she 
never  ceased  to  admire ;  u[K}n  the  gay  company  gathered 
round  the  tea-table  in  the  dark-panelled  hall  of  Hengwrt ; 
best  uf  all,  on  quiet  twilight  talks  liy  the  fireside  or  in 
the  great  window  of  her  drawing-room  watching  the  last 
gleams  of  sunset  fade  from  hill  and  valley,  and  the  stars 
come  out  above  the  trees.  But  it  is  sadly  true  that  the  last 
few  years  of  Miss  Cobbu's  life  were  not  as  peacefully  happy 
as  one  wotild  have  loved  to  paint  them  to  complete  the 
pleasant  picture  she  had  drawn  in  1894.  Even  her  cheery 
optimism  would  hardly  have  led  her  to  write  that  she  would 
"gbdiy  have  lived  over  again  "  this  last  decade. 

The  pain  of  separating  herself  from  the  old  Victoria 
Street  Society  was  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  it  came 
upon  her  when  the  loss  of  Miss  Uoyd  was  still  almost  fresh. 
Only  tho4c  who  saw  much  of  her  during  that  anxious  spring 
of  1&9S  can  understand  how  bitter  was  this  pain.  Miss 
Cobbe  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for — as  it  is  said — 
rauKing  the  division.  But  in  truth,  no  other  course  was 
possible  to  one  of  her  cliaracier.  When  the  alternative  wa^i 
to  give  up  a  principle  which  she  believed  vital  to  the  cause 
of  Anti-Vivisection,  or  to  withdraw  from  her  old  Society,  no 
one  who  knew  Mixs  Cobbe  could  duubt  for  an  instant  which 
course  she  would  take.  It  was  deeply  pathetic  to  see  the  brave 
old  veteran  of  this  crusade  brace  up  her  failing  strength  to 
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meet  the  trial,  resolved  that  she  would  never  lower  the  i 
she  had  upheld  for  five-and  twenty  years.  It  was  a  lesson 
to  those  who  grow  discouraged  after  a  few  disappointments, 
and  faint-hearted  at  the  first  failure.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  strongest  proof  Miss  Cobbc's  whole  life  affords  of 
her  wonderful  menul  energy.  Few  men,  well  past  70, 
when  the  work  they  have  begun  and  brought  to  maturity  is 
turned  into  what  they  feel  to  be  a  wrong  direction,  have 
courage  to  begin  again  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
enterprise.  Miss  Cobbe  has  herself  told  the  story  of  how 
she  founded  the  "British  Union;"  and  I  dwell  upon  it  here 
only  because  it  shows  the  intensity  of  her  conviction  that 
Vivisection  was  an  evil  thing  which  she  must  oppose  to  the 
deiuh,  and  with  which  no  compromise  was  possible.  She 
did  not  flinch  from  the  pain  and  labour  and  ceaseless 
an»ety  which  she  plainly  foresaw.  She  never  said — as 
roost  of  us  would  have  held  her  justified  in  saying — '*/ 
have  done  all  t  could.  I  have  spent  myself — time,  money,  \ 
and  strength — in  lliis  BghL  Now  I  hhall  rest."  She  took 
no  rest  until  death  brought  it  to  her.  Prolubly  few  realise 
Ihc  immen&c  sacrihccs  Miss  Cobbe  made  when  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  unpopular  cause  which  absorbed  the  last  50 
years  of  her  life.  U  was  not  unly  money  and  strength 
which  were  given.  She  lost  many  friends,  and  much  social 
influence  and  esteem.  'Y\v\&  wa<»  no  light  mutter  to  a  woman 
who  valued  the  regard  of  Ikt  fellows,  nnd  h.id  heartily 
enjoyed  the  p»^ition  she  bad  won  for  herself  in  the  world 
of  letters.  She  often  sftolce  sadly  of  this  lo5;s,  though  I  am 
Mirc  that  she  never  for  an  inntant  regretted  that  she  had 
come  forward  as  tlic  helper  of  the  helpless. 

From  1898  until  ihc  lust  day  of  her  life  the  interests  of 
ilio  new  Society  occuiHcd  her  brain  and  pen.  It  wua  at 
this  time  that  I  becaioe  mora  doccly  intimate  with  her  than 
before.     Her  help  and  encouragement  of  ihoac  w1k>  worked 
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under  her  were  unfailing.  No  detail  was  too  trifling 
bring  to  her  consideration.  Her  immense  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject,  her  great  experience  and  ready  judgment 
were  always  at  one's  service  She  soon  had  the  care  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Union  on  her  shoulders  ;  she  kept  all 
the  threads  in  her  band,  and  the  particulars  of  each  small 
organisation  clear  in  her  mind.  For  myself,  I  can  bear  this 
testimony.  Never  once  did  Miss  Cobbe  urge  upon  me  any 
step  or  course  of  action  which  I  seriously  disliked.  When,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  I  ventured  to  object  to  her  view  of  what 
was  best,  she  instantly  withdrew  her  suggestion,  and  left  me 
a  free  band.  If  there  were  limes  wlicn  one  felt  that  she 
expected  more  than  was  possible,  or  when  she  showed  a 
sh'ght  impatience  of  one's  mistakes  or  failures,  these  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  her  generous  praise  for  the  little  one 
achieved,  her  warm  congmlulalion  for  any  small  success. 
It  was  indeed  easy  to  be  loyal  to  such  a  chief  \ 

Much  of  Miss  Cobbe*s  leisure  time  during  the  years  after 
Miss  Lloyd's  death  was  spent  in  reading  over  the  records  of 
their  old  life.  I  find  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of 
December,  1900  :  — 

"  I  liave  this  last  week  broken  open  the  lock  of  an 
old  notebook  of  my  dear  Mary's,  kept  about  1882S5. 
Among  many  things  of  deep  interest  to  me  are  letters 
to  and  from  various  people  and  myself  on  matters  of 
theology,  which  I  used  to  show  her,  and  she  took  the 
trouble  to  copy  into  this  book,  along  with  memoranda  of 
our  daily  life.  It  is  unspeakably  touching  to  me,  you 
may  well  believe,  to  find  our  old  life  thus  revived,  and 
such  tokens  of  her  interest  in  my  mental  problems.  I 
think  several  of  the  letters  would  be  rather  interesting  to 
others,  and  perhaps  useful." 

There  remain  in  my  possession  an  immense  number  of 
letters,  carefully  arranged  in  packets  and  docketed,  to  and 
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from  Miss  Lloyd,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Theodore  Parker, 
Fanny  Kembic,  and  others.  These  have  all  been  read 
Lhrough  lately  by  Miss  Cobbe,  and  endorsed  to  that  efiect 
Up  to  the  very  end  Miss  Cobbe's  targe  correspondence  was 
kept  up  punctually.  She  always  found  time  to  answer  a 
letter,  even  on  quite  trivial  matters ;  and  among  the  mass 
which  fell  into  my  hands  on  her  death  were  recent  letters 
from  Anienca,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  all  parts 
of  England,  asking  for  advice  on  many  subjects,  thanking 
for  various  kindnesses,  and  expressing  warm  afTcction  and 
admiration  for  the  pioneer  worker  in  so  many  good  causes. 
With  all  these  interests,  her  life  was  very  full.  Nothing 
that  took  place  in  the  world  of  politics,  history,  or  literature, 
was  indifferent  to  her.  She  never  lost  her  ple:isure  in 
loading,  though  her  eyes  gave  her  some  trouble  of  late 
years.  At  night,  two  books— generally  Biography,  Egyjit- 
ology,  liibUcal  Ciiliciiini,  or  Poetry— were  placed  by  her 
bedside  for  study  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  early  morning. 
In  spite  of  all  these  resources  within  liersclf.  she  sorely 
missed  the  companionship  of  kindred  spirits.  She  was,  as 
1  have  said,  eminently  fitted  for  the  cnjuyment  of  social 
life,  and  had  missed  it  after  she  left  l/^ndon  fur  North 
Wales,  Up  to  the  last,  even  when  visitors  tired  her,  she 
was  mentally  cheered  and  refreshed  by  contact  with  those 
who  cared  for  the  things  she  cared  fur. 

In  ihu  winter  of  1901-2  she  was  occupied  in  bringing 
out  a  new  etiition  of  her  first  book,  "The  Theory  of 
Intuitive  Morals."  She  wrote  thus  of  it  to  mc  at  tlic 
time  :  - 

"  1  have  resolved  not  to  leave  the  magnum  opus  of  my 
small  literary  life  out  of  print,  so  I  am  arranging  to 
reprint  '  Intuiitvc  Morals,'  with  my  essay  on  *  Daniinism 
ia  Morals '  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  new  Preface,  so  that 
when  I  go  out  of  the  world,  this,  my  Crtiia  for  moral 
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science  and  religion,  nill  remain  after  me.  Nobody  bat 
myself  could  correct  it  or  prefjace  it.  ...  As  I  look  back 
on  it  now,  I  feel  glad  to  be  able  to  re-circulate  it,  though 
veiy  few  will  read  anything  so  dry !  It  was  written  just 
50  years  ago,  and  I  am  able  to  say  with  truth  that  I  have 
not  seen  reason  to  abandon  the  position  I  then  took, 
although  the  *  cocksureness '  of  30  can  never  be 
maintained    to  So  !  '* 

During  the  same  winter,  Miss  Cobbe  joined  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation,  moved  to  take  this  decided  step  not 
only  by  her  strong  disapproval  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
but  by  her  belief  that  the  then  existing  government  was  in 
opposition  to  all  the  movements  which  she  longed  to  see 
carried  forward.  Her  accession  to  their  ranks  met  with  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  President  and  Committee  of  the 
Women's  Liberal  Federation,  many  of  whom  were  already 
her  personal  friends.  To  the  end  she  kept  in  close  touch 
with  all  that  concerned  women  ;  and  only  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  was  asked  to  allow  her  name  to  be  given  to  the 
Council  as  an  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  summer  of  1902  an  incident  occurred — small  in 
itself,  but  causing  such  intense  mortification  to  Miss  Cobbe 
that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  true  account  of  the 
closing  years  of  hc'r  life.  In  fact,  those  who  saw  most  of 
her  at  the  time,  and  knew  her  best,  believe  that  she  never 
recovered  from  the  cflTects  of  it.  A  charge  was  brought 
against  her  of  cruelly  overdriving  an  old  horse — a  horse 
which  had  been  a  special  pet.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
charge  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  those  who  heard  of  it; 
but  to  Miss  Cobbe  it  came  as  a  |jen>onal  insult  of  the 
cruellest  kind.  The  charge  was  pressed  on  with  what 
looked  like  malicious  vindictivcness,  and  though  it  failed, 
the  intention  to  give  her  pain  did  not  fail.     She  wrote  to 
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mc  at  the  time  that  she  was  "  wounded  to  the  quick."  '1  he 
insult  to  her  character,  the  attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon 
ber  life's  work  for  the  protection  of  animals  from  suffering, 
the  unchiii-alroasneKi  of  such  an  attack  upon  an  old  and 
lonely  woman  —  all  this  embittered  the  very  springs  of 
her  life,  and  for  a  time  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  stay 
any  longer  in  a  neighbourhood  where  such  a  thing  had  been 
possible.  The  results  were  very  grievous  for  all  who  loved 
her,  as  well  as  for  herself.  It  had  been  one  of  her 
pleasantest  recreations  to  drive  by  the  lovely  road — which 
wa.^  full  of  associations  to  her — between  Hengwri  and 
Barmoutli,  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  enjoying  the  sea 
air  and  sunshine,  and  the  society  of  the  old  friends  who 
were  delighted  to  meet  her  there.  To  Barmouth  aUo  she 
had  a  few  years  previously  bequeathed  hor  library,  and  had 
taken  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  room  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  her  "dear  books."  Vol  it  was  in  Barmouth 
that  the  blow  was  struck,  and  site  never  visited  tlie  little 
town  agnin.  It  was  pitiful !  She  had  but  a  few  ronre 
montlis  to  live,  and  this  was  what  a  little  grotip  of  her 
enemies  did  to  darken  and  embitter  those  few  months  1 
On  September  6th,  she  wrote  to  mc  : 

"This  week  I  have  had  to  keep  <iuite  to  myself,  1  am, 
of  course,  enduring  now  the  results  of  the  strain  of  the 
previous  weeks,  and  they  are  bad  enough.  The  recuper- 
ative powers  of  So  arc — hi'//  My  old  friends,  Percy 
Bunting  and  his  wife,  offered  themselves  for  a  few  days 
hurt  week,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  refuse  their  offer.  As 
it  piovtfd,  his  fme  talk  on  all  things  to  me  most  interest- 
ing— modem  theological  change*.  Higher  Critidsm, etc. — 
,  and  hc-r  N  'py  on  the  Imcs  I  tmcc  humbly 

'followed  I,  .,  woman  on  the  M.A.B.Y.S,, 

vbicb  I  bad  practically  founded  in  Bristol  forty  years 
ago),  made  me  go  back  years  of  life,  and  seem  as  if  I 
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were  once  more  living  in  the  blessed  Seventies.  .  .  . 
Altogether,  their  visit,  though  it  left  me  quite  exhausted, 
did  my  brains  and  ray  heart  good.  O  !  what  friends  1 
once  had  I     How  rich  1  was  I     How  poor  I  am  now  !  " 

In  October  of  that  year  she  dcddcd  to  leave  Hengwrl 
for  the  winter.  It  was  a  great  effort.  She  had  not  left  bet 
home  for  eight  years,  and  dreaded  the  uprooting.  But  it 
was  a  wise  move.  One  is  glad  now  to  remember  how 
happy  Mi.ss  Cobbe  was  during  that  winter  in  Clifton. 
She  lived  over  again  the  old  days  of  her  work  In  Bristol 
with  Mary  Carpenter ;  visited  the  old  scenes,  and  noted  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place.  Some  old  friends  were  left, 
and  greatly  she  enjoyed  their  company.  At  Clifton  she  had 
many  more  op[X)rtunitics  of  seeing  ^>eop!c  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  which  interested  her  than  in  her  remote  Welsh 
home.  Her  letters  at  that  time  were  fiiH  of  renewed 
cheeriness.     i  quote  a  few  sentences : 

"  November  13th. 
".1  hope  you  have  had  as  beautiful  bright  weather 
aswc  have  had  here,  and  been  able  to  get  some  walks  on 
the  mountain.  Now  I  can  no  longer  '  lake  a  walk,'  I 
know  how  much  such  exercise  helped  me  of  old,  mentally 
and  morally,  quite  as  much  as  physically.  I  sec  a  good 
many  old  friends  here,  and  a  few  new  ones,  and  my  niece 
comes  to  tea  with  me  every  afternoon.  They  are  all  very 
kind,  and  moke  more  of  nic  than  I  am  worth  ;  but  it  is  a 
City  of  the  Dead  to  me,  so  many  arc  gone  who  were  my 
friends  long  ago  ;  and  what  is  harder  to  bear  is  that  when 
I  was  here  last,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  was  always  think* 
ing  of  returning  home,  and  writing  daily  all  that  happened 
10  dear  Mary— and  now,  it  is  all  a  blank." 

"November  i6th. 
" .        It  is  so  nice  to  think  1  am  missed  and  wanted  ! 
If  1  do  get  back  to  Hengwrt,  we  must  manage  to  see  more 
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of  each  other.  ...  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  such  little  time  as  may  remain  for  nic,  I  will  not  shut 
myscir  up  again,  ami  if  I  am  at  all  able  fur  it,  I  will  return 
home  very  early  in  the  spring.  I  see  a  good  many  nice, 
kind  people  here,  old  friends  and  new,  and  (  have  nice 
rooms ;  but  I  sadly  miss  my  own  home  and,  still  more, 
garden.  And  the  eternal  noise  of  a  town,  the  screaming 
children  and  detestable  hardy  gurdics,  torment  my  cars 
after  their  long  enjoyment  of  peace — and  ihrushes.  .  •  . 
I  am  shocked  to  find  that  people  here  read  nothing  but 
novds ;  but  they  flock  to  any  abstruse  lectures,  f.g.,  those 
of  liMlin  Carpenler  on  Biblical  Criticism.  I  have  Just 
had  an  amusing  L'xperioncc~a  journalist  sent  up  to  gather 
my  views  as  to  changes  in  Bristol  in  the  last  forty  years. 
Goodness  knows  wliat  a  hash  he  will  make  of  them  !  " 

During  this  autumn,  the  thought  occurred  to  mc  that  as 
Mifis  Cobhe's  Soih  iHrlhday  was  at  hand,  a  congratulatory 
address  from  the  men  and  women  who  appreciated 
the  work  she  had  done  for  humanity  and  the  lofty, 
spiritual  influence  of  her  writings,  might  cheer  her, 
and  help  to  remove  some  of  the  soreness  of  heart  which 
the  recent  trouble  at  Barmouth  had  kft  behind.  Through 
the  kind  help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunting  and  Mr,  Vurschoylc 
in  Kngland,  and  of  Miss  Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Wistcr  in 
America,  an  address  was  drawn  up,  and  a  notable  list  of 
signatures  quickly  and  nio^t  cordially  athxed  to  it.  l*he 
address  waH  as  follows  :-- 


"To   KRANCES   POWER  COBBK 

**  December  4th,  1902. 

'  *'On  this  your  eightieth  birthday,  wc,  who  recogniic 
tlic  strenuous  philanthropic  activity  and  the  high  moral 
purpovc  of  your  long  life,  vi&h  to  offer  you  this  con- 
gzatulatory  address  <x*  an  expression  of  sincere  regard. 
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"  You  were  among  the  first  publicly  to  urge  the  right 
of  women  to  university  degrees,  and  jour  powerful  pen 
has  done  much  to  advance  that  tuovement  towards 
equality  of  treatment  for  them,  in  educational  and  other 
matters,  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  oui 
time. 

"  In  social  amelioration,  such  as  Ragged  Schools  and 
Workhouse  reform,  you  did  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  By 
your  lucid  and  thoughtful  works  on  religion  and  ethics, 
you  have  contributed  in  no  sraal!  degree  to  that  broader 
and  more  humane  view,  which  has  so  greatly  influenced 
modem  theology  in  all  creeds  and  all  schools  of  thought. 

*'  But  it  is  your  chief  distinction  that  you  were  practi- 
cally the  first  to  explore  the  dark  continent  of  our 
relations  to  our  dumb  fellow-creatures,  to  let  in  light 
on  their  wrongs,  and  to  base  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  moral  law  their  rights  and  our  duty  towards  them. 
They  cannot  tliank  you,  but  we  can. 

"  We  hope  that  this  expression  of  our  regard  and 
appreciation  may  bring  some  contribution  of  warmth 
and  light  to  the  evening  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  may 
strengthen  your  sense  of  a  fellowship  that  looks  beyond 
the  grave.** 

The  Address  happily  gave  Miss  Cobbe  all  the  gratifica- 
tion we  had  hoped.  I  quote  from  her  letters  the  following 
passages: — 

"  Clifton,  December  jth. 
**  1  learn  that  it  is  to  you  I  owe  what  has  certainly 
been  the  greatest  honour  I  have  ever  received  in  my 
long  life — the  address  from  English  and  American  friends 
on  my  8oth  birthday.  I  can  hardly  say  how  touched  I 
am  by  this  token  of  your  great  friendship,  and  the  cheer 
which  such  an  address  could  not  fail  to  give  me.  The 
handsome  album  containing  it  and  all  the  English  sig- 
natures (the  American  ones — autographs — are  on  their 
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way,  but  I  have  the  names  in  type-writing)  was  brought 
to  me  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Bunting  and  Mr.  Verschoyle, 
I  had  three  reporters  dodging  in  and  out  all  day  to  get 
news  of  it,  and  have  posted  to  you  the  Bristol  Mercury 
with  the  best  of  their  reports.  It  is  really  a  very  splendid 
set  of  signatures,  and  a  most  flattering  expression  of 
sympathy  and  approval  from  so  many  eminent  men  and 
women.  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  they  would 
endorse  the  words  about  my  care  for  animals." 

"  December  8th. 
"  You  may  not  know  that  a  very  fair  account  of  the 
address  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday,  and  also  in 
at  least  twenty  other  papers,  so  my  fame  t  has  gone 
evidently  through  the  land.  I  also  had  addrcssea^rom 
the  Women's  Suffrage  people,  with  Lady  Frances  Balfuur 
at  their  head,  and  from  the  A.V.  (German)  Society  at 
Dresden,  Ragged  School,  etc  ...  I  am  greatly  enjoying 
the  visits  of  many  literary  men  and  women,  old  friends 
and  new — people  interested  in  theology  and  ethics  and 
Egypt,  and  all  things  which  interest  me.  .  .  ." 

"  December  24lh. 
"  Only  think  that  1  am  booked  to  make  an  address  on 
Women  Suffrage  to  a  ladies'  club,  five  doors  off,  on  the 
and.  .  .  .  The  trouble  you  must  have  taken  (about  the 
address)  really  overwhelms  me!  You  certainly  succeeded 
in  doing  me  a  really  great  honour,  and  in  cheering  me.  I 
confess  I  was  very  downhearted  when  I  came  here,  but  1 
am  belter  now.  I  feel  like  the  man  who  'woke  one 
morning  and  found  himself  famous.' '' 

"January  4th. 

"  I  like  to  hear  of  your  fine  walk  on  the  mountain. 

How  good  such  walks  are  for  soul  and  body  !     I  miss 

them  dreadfully — for  my  temper  as  well  as  my  health  and 

strength.     Walking  in  the  streets  is  most  disagreeable  to 
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me,  especialljr  now  that  I  go  slower  than  other  people,  so 
that  I  feci  myself  an  obstacle,  and  everybody  brushes  past 
me.  I  si^h  for  my  own  private  walks,  small  as  they  arei 
where  nobody  has  a  right  to  come  but  myself,  and  my 
thoughts  can  go  their  ways  uninterrupted.  But  oh,  for 
the  old  precipice  walk  and  Moel  I&pry  solitudes  !  You 
will  be  amused  to  hear  that  I  actually  gave  an  hour's 
address  to  about  loo  ladies  at  a  new  club,  five  doors 
from  me  in  this  crescent,  on  Friday.  ...  I  was  not 
soiry  to  say  a  word  more  on  that  subject,  and,  of  course, 
to  bring  in  how  I  trusted  the  votes  of  women  to  be 
against  all  sorts  of  cruelty,  including  Vivisection.  I 
found  I  had  my  voice  and  words  still  at  command.  .  .  . 
They  were  nice,  ladylike  women  in  the  club.  One  said 
she  would  have  seven  votes  if  she  were  a  man.  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  for  women 
themselves  to  have  the  larger  interest  which  politics 
would  bring  into  their  cramped  lives,  and  to  cease  to 
be  d&<on8idered  as  children." 

Miss  Cobbc  was  too  human,  loo  full  of  sympathy  with  her 
fellow-creatures,  to  know  anything  of  the  self-esteem  which 
malces  one  indifierent  to  the  alTcction  and  admiration  of 
others.  She  was  simply  and  openly  pleased  by  this  address, 
as  the  words  1  have  quoted  show  ;  and  more  than  a  year 
later,  only  a  few  days  before  facr  death,  she  wrote  to  an  old 
friend  on  Acr  Soth  birthday  ;  — 

"  My  own  experience  of  an  Soth  birthday  was  so  much 
brightened  by  that  address  .  .  .  that  it  stands  out  as  a 
happy,  albeit  solemn,  <lay  in  my  memory." 

While  in  Clifton,  Miss  Cobbe  presided  at  the  committee 
meetings  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  British  Union  ;  and 
she  even  considered  the  possibility  of  caking  up  the  work 
once  more  in  London.  But  a  brief  visit,  when  she 
occupied  rooms  in  Thurloe  Gardens,  proved  too  much  for 
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her  strength.  Tbe  noise  at  night  prevented  her  from 
sleeping,  and  she  was  reluctantly — for  she  enjoyed  this 
opportunity  of  seeing  old  friends — obliged  to  rettirn  to 
North  Wales.  One  Sunday  morning  when  in  London,  she 
told  tnc  that  she  walked  to  Hereford  Square  to  see  the 
little  house  in  which  she  and  Miss  Lloyd  bad  spent  the 
happiest  years  of  llieir  lives.  But  the  changed  aspect  of 
ihe  ruoms  in  whicli  they  had  received  most  of  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  that  time  distressed 
her.  and  she  regretted  her  visit  On  February  aist,  she 
wrote  to  me  from  Heng»Tt; — 

"  Dearest  Blanche, 

'*  As  you  see  I  have  got  home  all  right,  and  this  morn- 
ing meant  to  write  to  announce  my  arrival.  ...  I  have 
heaps  of  things  to  tell  you,  but  to-day  am  dazed  by 
fatigue  and  change  of  air.  It  was  (juitc  warm  in  London, 
and  the  cold  here  is  great  But  oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
in  the  peace  of  Hengwrl  again — how  thankful  tlal  I  have 
such  a  refuge  in  my  old  age  I  You  will  be  ii;tad.  I  know, 
that  I  can  tell  you  1  am  in  a  great  deal  better  hcaUh  than 
when  1  left.** 

The  first  lime  I  went  to  sec  her  after  her  return,  I  found 
I  her  standing  in  front  of  an  immense  chart  which  was  spread 
lout  on  a  table,  studying   the  successions    of   Egyptian 
dynasties.      The  address  she  lud  (;ivcn  in  Clifton  at  the 
[  ladies'  dab  was  about  to  be  printed  in  the  Contemporary 
|ilViwiv,and  she  wanted  to  verify  a  statement  she  had  made 
}n  it  attout  an  Kgyptian  queen.    Slie  tnld  me  that  this  elabo- 
rate chronolugical  and  gcneajugical  chart  had  been  made 
by  her,  when  a  girl  of  18,  on  licr  own  plan.     "  Hnw  happy 
I  was  doing  it,"  she  snid,  "with  my  mother  on  her  sofa 
watching  me,  and   taking  such  interest  in  it!"     It   was 
very  delightful  to  find  the  old  woman  of  60  consulting  the 
work  of  the  girl  of  iS. 
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Alas !  the  improvement  in  her  health  did  not  continue 
long.  From  that  time  till  the  end,  I  hardly  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Cobbe  without  some  reference  to  the 
cheerless,  gloomy  weather.  She  was  very  sensitive  to  the 
influences  of  the  weather ;  and  as  one  of  her  greatest 
pleasures  had  always  been  to  pass  much  lime  out  of  doors, 
it  became  a  serious  deprivation  to  her  when  rain  and  cold 
made  it  impossible  to  take  her  daily  driv^  or  tn  walk  and 
sit  in  her  beloved  garden.  She  thought  that  some  real 
and  permanent  change  had  come  over  our  climate,  and  the 
want  of  sunshine,  during  the  last  winter  especially,  terribly 
depressed  her  spirits  and  health.  I  spent  two  or  three 
happy  days  with  her  in  the  spring,  and  one  drive  on  an 
exquisite  morning  at  the  end  of  May  will  long  live  in  my 
memory.  No  one  ever  loved  trees  and  flowers,  mountain 
and  river,  more  than  she,  or  took  more  delight  in  the 
pleasure  ihcy  gave  to  others. 

Gradually,  as  the  year  went  on,  serious  symptoms  showed 
themseU'cs — and  she  knew  them  to  be  serious.  Attacks  of 
faintncss  and  complete  exhaustion  often  prevented  her  from 
enjoying  the  society  of  even  her  dearest  friends,  though  in 
spite  of  increasing  weakness  she  struggled  on  with  all  the 
weight  of  private  correspondence  and  the  business  of  her 
new  society ;  and  sometimes,  when  strangers  went  to  see 
her,  they  would  find  her  so  bright  and  animated  that  they 
came  away  thinking  our  fears  for  her  unfounded. 

A  visit  from  two  American  friends  in  the  summer  gave 
bcr  much  pleasure;  but  all  last  year  her  anxieties  and 
disapi>olnimeni3  were  great,  and  wore  down  her  strength. 
The  Bayliss  v.  Coleridge  case  tried  her  grievously,  and  the 
adverse  verdict  was  a  severe  blow.  The  evident  animus  of 
the  public  made  her  almost  despair  of  ever  obtaining  that 
justice  for  animals  which  had  been  the  object  of  her  efforts 
so  many  years.     Hope  deferred,  and  the  growing  oppo- 
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sition  or  principalities  and  powers,  made  even  her  brave 
heart  quail  at  times.  One  resuU  of  the  Irial,  however,  gave 
hcT  real  satisfaction.  The  Oaify  JVavs  opened  its  columns 
lo  a  correspondence  on  ihe  subject  of  Vivisection,  and  the 
wide^sprcad  sympathy  ocpressed  with  those  who  oppose  it 
was,  Miss  Cohix:  said,  "the  greatest  cheer  she  had  known  in 
this  sad  cause  for  years."  'The.  two  young  Swedish  ladius  who 
had  been  the  principal  witnesses  at  the  trial,  visited  her  at 
Hcngwrt  In  November,  and  I  met  them  there  one  afternoon 
At,  I  think,  the  last  of  her  pleasant  receptions.  I  have  never 
seen  her  more  interested,  more  graciously  hospitable,  than 
on  that  day.  She  listened  to  the  account  of  the  trial, 
somi-limes  with  a  smilt-  of  approval,  somutimes  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  ;  and  when  we  wt^nt  into  the  hall  for  tea,  wliere 
the  bbbung  wood  fire  lighted  up  the  dark  jianclling,  and 
gleamed  upon  pictures,  flowers,  and  curtains,  and  she 
moved  about  talking  to  one  and  another  with  her  sweet 
smile  and  kindly,  earnest  words,  »ome  one  present  said 
to  me,  ••  How  young  she  looks ! "  I  think  it  was  the 
simplicity,  the  perfect  naturalness  of  her  manner  and  speech 
that  gave  an  aspect  of  almost  childlikcness  to  the  dear  old 
(ace  at  times.  Every  thought  found  L'Xpres.Hion  in  her 
countenance  and  voice.  The  eyes,  laughing  or  tearful,  the 
ffcatures  of  her  beautifully  sliapcd  hands,  were,  to  the  last, 
full  of  animntion. 

There  was  indeed  a  iierennial  flow  of  vitality  which 
•cenoed  tr>  overcome  all  physical  weakness  in  Miss  Cobbe. 
Bat  if  others  were  deceived  as  to  her  health,  she  was  not. 
As  the  dark,  dreary  winter  went  on,  she  grew  more  and 
depressed.  Four  days  before  the  end  rame^  I 
ircd  the  following  sad  letter.  Illness  and  other  causes 
had  made  it  inipOii»il)lt:  fur  me  to  go  to  Hcngwrt  fur  some 
weckk     The  day  after  her  death  I  was  to  have  gone. 
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dressmaker's  dresses  would  have  been  impossible  to  her ; 
but  she  had  no  sympathy  with  the  effort  some  women  make 
to  look  peculiar  at  all  costs.  She  coutd  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
good  story,  or  even  a  bit  of  amusing  gossip.  With  her  own 
strong  religious  convictions,  she  had  the  utmost  respect  for 
other  people's  opinions.  Her  chosen  friends  held  widely 
different  creeds,  and  I  do  not  think  tliat  she  ever  dreamt  of 
proselytising. 

No  literary  person,  surely,  ever  had  less  self-conceit. 
What  she  had  written  was  not  flourished  in  one's  face ; 
other  people's  smallest  doings  were  not  ignored.  One  felt 
always  on  leaving  her  that  every  one  else  was  lacking  in 
something  indefinable — ^was  dull,  uninteresting  and  cora- 
monplaco.  One  fell,  too,  tliat  the  whole  conception  of 
womanhood  was  raised.  This  was  what  a  woman  might  be. 
Whatever  her  faults,  they  were  tlie  faults  of  a  great-hearted, 
noble  nature — faults  which  all  generous  persons  would  be 
quick  to  forget  Nothing  small  or  mean  could  be  tolerated 
by  her. 

Her  character,  as  I  read  it,  was  drawn  on  large  and 
simple  lines,  and  was  of  a  type  that  is  out  of  fashion  to-day. 
She  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Samuel  Johnson. 
With  a  strong  and  logical  brain,  she  scorned  all  sophistries 
evasions,  compromises,  and  half  measures,  and  was  im- 
patient of  the  wire-drawn  subtleties  in  which  modem 
moralists  revel.  With  intensely  warm  affection!!,  she  was, 
like  the  great  doctor,  "a  i;*>id  hater."  He  would  un- 
doubtedly have  classified  her  as  "a  clubbable  woman"; 
and  his  famous  saying,  "Clear  your  mind  of  cint,"  would 
have  come  as  appropriately  from  her  lips  as  from  his.  If  a 
sm  was  hateful  to  her,  she  could  not  feel  amiably  towards 
the  sinner ;  and  for  the  spiritual  sins  of  selfishness,  hypocrisy, 
avarice,  cruelly,  and  callousness,  she  liad  no  mercy,  ranking 
them  as  £ai  more  fatal  to  character  than  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
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Like  Johnson,  too,  she  valued  good  birlh,  good  breeding, 
and  good  manners,  and  was  instinctively  conservative, 
though  liberal  in  her  religious  and  ix>litical  opinions. 

She  intensely  disliked  the  license  of  modern  life,  both  in 
manners  and  morab,  and  had  no  toleration  for  the  laxity  so 
often  pardoned  in  persons  of  social  or  intellectual  eminence. 
Her  mind  and  her  tastes  were  strictly  pure,  orderly,  and 
reguLor.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  type  of  mind  that  she 
most  admired  the  classical  in  architecture,  (he  grand  style 
in  art,  the  i>olishL*d  and  finished  verse  of  Pope  and  Tennyson 
in  poetry.  These  were  the  two  whose  words  she  most 
fre<iuenily  quoted,  ihough  she  tells  us  that  Shelley  was  her 
favourite  poet. 

Her  gift  of  order  was  exemplified  in  the  smallest  details 
and  the  kindred  power  of  organisation  was  equally  well 
marked.  It  was  the  combination  of  impulsiveness  and 
enthusiasm  with  practical  judgment  and  a  due  sense  of 
|iroportion  that  made  her  so  splendid  a  leader  in  any  cause 
she  championed. 

Miss  L'ubbc  was  what  is  often  called  "generous  to  a 
fimlc"  It  was  a  lesson  in  liberality  to  go  with  her  into  the 
garden  when  she  cut  (lowers  to  send  away.  She  did  not 
look  for  the  defective  blooms,  or  for  those  which  would  not 
be  missed.  It  wxs  always  the  best  and  the  fmcst  which  she 
How  often  I  have  held  llie  l>asket  while  she  cut 
after  rose,  or  great  sprays  of  rhododendron  or  a/a'Iea 
with  the  knife  she  wielded  so  vigorously.  "Take  as  much 
as  you  like,**  she  would  say,  if  she  sent  you  to  help  yourself. 
She  gave  not  only  malt-rial  things,  but  alTcclion,  interest 
sympathy,  bountifully. 

Sbc  hated  a  lie  of  any  kind  ;  her  first  instinct  was  always 
to  (tamp  it  out  when  she  came  across  one.  Perhaps,  in 
her  stronger  days,  she  "drank  delight  of  battle  with  her 
peers,"  and  did  not  crave  over  much  for  peace.     But  she 
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was  not  quarrelsome,  and  could  difTer  without  wrangling, 
and  dispute  without  bitterness. 

A  woman  without  husband  or  child  is  fortunate  if,  in  her 
old  age,  she  has  one  or  two  friends  who  really  love  her. 
Miss  Cobbe  was  devotedly  loved  by  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could 
come  close  to  her  and  not  lo?e  her.  She  was  so  richly 
gifted,  and  gave  so  freely  of  herself. 

To  many  younger  women  she  had  become  the  inspiration 
of  and  guide  to  a  life  of  high  endeavour,  and  the  letters 
of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  were  addressed  to  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  bear  witness,  as  nothing  else 
can,  to  the  extent  of  her  splendid  influence  upon  the 
characters  of  others.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  her 
death  she  received  letters  from  strangers  who  bad  lately 
f  read  her  autobiography  and  felt  impelled  to  write  and 
'  thank  her  for  this  story  of  a  brave  life.  It  is  in  the  hope 
that  through  it  her  influence  may  go  on  growing,  and  that 
her  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  service  to  humanity,  and  faith- 
fulness to  the  Divine  taw  may  spread  until  the  causes  she 
fought  for  so  valiantly  are  victorious,  that  this  new  edition 
of  the  "  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  "  is  sent  out. 


Blanche  Atkinson. 


AUTHOB'S  PREFACE. 


My  life  h.is  b«oii  an  intorcsting  one  to  live  nn{?  I 
hope  that  thU  record  of  it  may  not  prove  too  dull  to 
road.  The  days  are  paftti  when  biograpHoru  thought 
it  neooesary  to  apologize  for  the  pancity  of  the 
adventures  which  they  could  recall  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  achievements  which  thoir  heroes  might 
accomplish.  Wo  have  gone  far  in  tho  opposite 
dixootiou,  and  are  wont  to  rolate  in  extenao  details 
deoidedly  trivial,  and  to  reproduce  in  imposing  type 
corrospondenco  which  waa  scarcely  worth  tho 
postage  of  the  original  manuscript.  Onr  sense  nf 
io  intrinsic  interest  of  Humanity,  as  depicted  either 
in  biography  or  fiction, — that  is,  of  the  character  of 
bfao  portOTUtffes  of  tho  drama  going  on  upon  onr  littlo 
utage, — has  continually  riseUf  while  that  of  the 
action  of  the  piece, — the  "incidents"  which  our 
fathers  chiefly  regarded,— has  fallen  into  the  srtcrond 
piano.  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  in  this  book  of 
recording  many  tritliug  memories  and  of  rcpro- 
dnoing  some  letters  of  little  importance ;  but  only 
through  small  touches  could  a  happy  childhood  and 
youth  be  posnibly  depicted  :  and  all  tho  Letters  have, 
Uhink,  a  certain  valnoasrolicsand  tokens  of  friend'* 

lip,  if  not  as  exprestjions  (as  many  of  them  are)  of 

lions  oarrying  the  wei^rht  of  honoured  names, 
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Am  regards  theoe  Letters  (exclosiTely,  of  coarse, 
thorn  of  friends  and  correspondents  now  dead),  I 
wiaortly  bee;  ^^  beirs  of  the  writers  to  pardon  me 
if  I  have  not  atiked  their  permuodon  for  the  ptihlica- 
tiOB  of  them.  To  bavo  ascertained,  in  tho  first 
plsoe,  who  rach  representatives  are  and  where  they 
might  he  addreinied,  wonid,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  a  task  prownting  prohibitive  difficulties;  and 
•0  theoontenUof  the  betters  are  wholly  bonoorablo 
io  the  heads  and  heartn  of  their  authors,  I  may 
fairly  hope  that  fforriring  relatives  will  he  pleased 
that  they  should  see  the  light,  and  will  not  gmdge 
tbe  testimony  they  bear  to  kindly  :>entiments 
entertained  towards  myself.* 

There  is  in  this  book  of  mine  a  good  deal  of 
*  Old  Wonutn'M  Oosaip"  (I  hope  of  a  harmless  sort), 
concerning  many  interesting  men  and  women  with 
whom  it  was  my  high  privilepre  to  associate  freely 
twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  But  if  it 
corrftf(iK>nd  at  all  to  my  design,  it  is  not  only,  or 
obiefly,  a  coUoction  of  sooial  sketches  and  friendly 
eorrespondenoe.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  the  true 
and  complete  hiiftory  of  a  woman*s  existence  as  seen. 
fnmi  wUhxn ;  a  real  Lifk,  which  he  who  reads  may 
take  as  representing  fairly  the  joys,  sorrows  and 
intsTGirts,  the  powers  and  limitations,  of  one  of  my 
sex   and   class    in    the  era  which  is  now  drawing 


I 
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*  Wltii  napset  lo  tbe  LcUen  ukI  ExtncUi  from  Letters  to  njrseU 
■ad  la  Uim  miot,  fmn  Uie  late  ICutcr  of  B&IIiol.— (to  be  {bond 
Toi  L.  pfk  »«.  *I7.  S49.  SM,  351.  S&3,  SS3,  and  354).— I  beg  to 
IHoal  (iMt  I  bn«  nodved  tbe  very  kind  permiMioo  of  Mr.  Jowetl'a 
I  for  tbtlr  pnblkatfca. 
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to  a  close.  The  world  when  I  entered  it  was  a 
very  different  place  from  the  world  I  must  shortly 
quit,  most  markedly  so  as  regards  the  position  in  it 
of  women  and  of  persons  like  myself  holding 
heterodox  opinions,  and  my  experience  practically 
bridges  the  gulf  which  divides  the  English  ancien 
rigiine  from  the  new. 

Whether  my  readers  will  think  at  the  end  of 
these  volumes  that  such  a  life  as  mine  was  worth 
recording  I  cannot  foretell ;  but  that  it  has  been  a 
"  Life  Worth  Living "  I  distinctly  afiSrm ;  so  well 
worth  it,  that, — though  I  entirely  believe  in  a  higher 
existence  hereafter,  both  for  myself  and  for  those 
whose  loss  happy  lives  on  earth  entitle  them 
far  more  to  expect  it  from  eternal  love  and 
justice, — I  would  gladly  accept  the  permission  to  run 
my  earthly  race  once  more  from  beginning  to  end, 
taking  sunshine  and  shade  just  as  they  have  flickered 
over  the  long  vista  of  my  seventy  years.  Even  the 
retrospect  of  my  life  in  these  volumes  has  been  a 
pleasure;  a  chewing  of  the  cud  of  memories, — mostly 
sweet,  none  very  bitter,— while  I  lie  still  a  little 
while  in  the  sunshine,  ero  the  soon-closing  night. 

F.  P.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

FaMULT  Aid)   HOHZ* 

I  n&vi  enjoycfl  throngb  lifo  tho  edvantage  of  betnp;,  in  the 
Inia  MOM  of  tho  words,  "well  born."  My  parouts  were 
good  and  wise ;  hoooarabU  and  tiooonrfid ;  souod  in  bmly 
Kiid  in  mind.  From  them  I  have  ioheritod  a  physical  frame 
vhich,  howovcr  defective  even  to  the  verge  of  grotesqneness 
from  tho  owthetjc  point  of  vienr^  has  been,  oa  regards  health 
and  energy,  a  source  of  cndlces  eigoyment  to  mo.  From 
eliDdhoocI  lill  now  in  my  old  age — except  during  a  few  ycara 
tnlcrval  of  lazooncsa  from  an  accident, — mere  nataral  exiatfn^o 
haa  alwa^-a  been  to  m«  a  positive  pleasure.  K\crcise  and 
rut,  food  and  warmth,  work,  play  and  sleep,  each  in  ita 
tnrn  has  been  delightful ;  and  my  Hpiiit^,  thon^b  of  course 
DOW  no  longer  aa  gay  an  in  yonih,  have  kept  a  level  of 
eboerftiltten  labject  to  do  altematiTea  of  d^ireaaioD  save 
onder  the  atreaa  of  actual  Borrow.  How  mnoh  of  the 
optuniam  which  I  am  aware  has  coloorod  my  philosophy 
OQ^t  to  be  laid  to  the  accoont  of  this  bodily  biert  Hrr,  it 
would  bo  Buperfiaoos  to  cnqoire  too  nicely.  At  least  I  may 
fiurly  mointiun  that,  aa  Health  is  the  normal  condition  of 
cxutenco,  the  views  which  a  partieubuly  healthy  person  lakes 
of  things  are  presmnably  mcM  aoomt  than  those  adopted  by 
one  hahitnally  in  the  aboormal  ooodiUon  of  an  invalid. 

Aa  regards  the  inlitiritonco  of  mental  faculties,  of  which 
BD  mnoh  haa  been  talked  of  lat«  years,  I  cannot  trace  it  in 
my  own  okparionco  in  any  way.  My  &thor  waa  a  very  able, 
•Bcrgetie  man ;  but  his  abilities  all  lay  In  the  diroctinn  of 
■dffliiuatntioo,  while  thou  of  my  dew  mother  wore  of  the 
Ordgr  which   maJe  the    oharmiog   hostwi    and    oulUvnted 


eturrME  t. 
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tCoagrbtkncbei 
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toayidr  UkAiA 
«  Mk  «mII  ha  tm* 
le  Imm  a  week  far 
MiMft  yi«i»  to  KB  oAn  id  Ifae  |mCflM  of  At  SInod  lo 
write  vImIm  lor  a  kftl^maj  newqiapcr.  Hat  ow  of  b^ 
MHiilori,so&raiIbkv«lH«rd,  eror  dabUad  in  inalflr's  ink. 
My  bnttm  ««•  aD  olier  Ibui  I ;  fke  cUmI  damB,  Oe 
yooDgflii  Arc  fB«s  d4er ;  aad  ny  aotlMr,  when  I  ww  bom, 
WM  Ib  hMT  finiy-aeveaAh  year ;  a  *'r— "■■'**'*^  whidi 
ywhspa  BwrVra  it  remaikable  that  fba  physical  atm^  aad 
U^  aaiMal  apcriU  of  wfaicb  I  have  just  made  mentioo  came 
lo  DM  ii  to  Ufg*  a  ahare.  Uy  old  frieod  Harriet  St.  Legar, 
Faooy  KaaMa'a  "  daatr  H.  8.,"  who  knew  ob  aU  weli,  said 
la  ma  ana  d^  langhhig:  "  You  know  yew  are  your  Falber's 
8tm!**  Had  I  btsea  a  man,  and  bad  poaseeaed  my  brother's 
UtS&Am  tat  anlering  Parliament  or  ai^  proCaasion,*  1  have 


*  U  la  atvaji  %innakag  lo  nu  to  read  tbe  oomplaoest  argomoaU 
ol  dMptavrt  oi  wonan  when  they  think  to  prove  the  ineritftUfl 
aa—tal  lnf«rtonty  of  ny  moc  by  apeclfylDg  the  sm&lJer  circam- 
laiMwa  of  oar  hMda.  On  tbU  Una  of  logic  kd  elopHADt  BhotUd  be 
Iwioa  M  wiai  m  a  man.  But  in  my  awe,  as  it  happciu,  tboir 
argsnuaul  laana  tb«  wrong  way,  for  my  head  is  Inrger  than  those 
«f  miMl  ot  my  ootinlrymeD.— Uootoni  iocloded.  As  mcAsurod 
eanfoUy  with  propnr  inflimmMits  by  a  skilled  phrenolc^st  {the 
Ui«  Mejnr  Noel)  the  ilimmuuooft  are  u  followa: — Circfuufer(mce, 
twanty  thrMi  eitd  a  qiurter  Lncbea;  groaieat  height  from  oxtemal 
Offlfloa  of  ear  to  eumuiit  of  orown,  61  inchcH.  Ou  the  other  buid 
dear  Mr*.  BoOMrvlUe'a  Utile  htMul,  which  held  tlireo  times  m  miiob 
M  Mkliie  baa  MW  dona,  wm  below  thu  a%-i:ra^e  of  that  u(  womeau 
nuaki  lor  thai  argamaitl 


FAMILY   AliD   BOMS, 

■ometiiDea  dreaioed  I  coold  hare  made  my  mark  and  dona 
some  mascdliiio  Bervico  to  my  fuUow-creatords.  But  the 
womau's  doittiay  which  God  allotted  to  me  has  been,  I  do 
cot  qnesUon,  the  best  and  happiest  for  mo ;  nor  have  I 
ever  Berioualy  wished  it  had  been  otherwise,  albeit  I  have 
gone  through  Ufe  withont  that  interest  which  haa  been 
styled  "  woman's  whole  ezi8t«nce."  Perhaps  if  this  book  he 
found  to  have  any  value  it  will  partly  consist  in  the  evidence 
it  mart  afford  of  how  pleasant  and  intorusting,  and  withal,  I 
hope,  not  alt<^etbei  nsalesd  a  Itie  is  open  to  a  woman,  though 
no  Okan  has  ever  desired  to  share  it,  nor  has  she  smu 
the  msA  she  would  have  wished  to  ask  her  to  do  so. 
The  days  whiefa  many  maidens  my  contomporariea  and 
acquaintances,  — 


"  LoBt  in  wooing 
In  walebing  and  punoiiig," — 


I .,_ 

^1  spent  by  mo,  free  from  all  such  dtstracliouH,  in  study  and  in 

^1  the  porformance  of  happy  and  healthful  fiUal  and  housewiCsIy 

^m  datias.    BeHtiny,  too^  was  kind  to  me,  likewise,  by  roUeriug 

B  ms  from  care  rospeeting  tlio  uthor  great  objoet  of  human 

anxiety, — to  wit,  Money.     The  prophet's  prayer,  "  Give  me 

Dotthor  poverty  nor    riches "    was    f^nuited   to   mi],  and  I 

have  prohatily  neoduJ  to  Hpcnd  altu^vUiLir  fowur  thuu^hta  on 

£  a.  d.  Uiau  ooold  happen  to  anyone  who   has   cither   iu 

soIts  the  problems  "  How  to  keep  tbo  Wolf  from  the  door  *' 

and  "  How  to  make  both  ends  meet?"  or  "  How,  justly 

aad  eonsdccitioualy,  to  expend  a  large  iaoome  ?  "     WoiUth 

has  only  come  to  mu  in  my  old  age,  and  now  it  is  eoay  to 

know  bow  to  spend  it.     Thus  it  has  happened  that  in  early 

^^  womanhood  and  mlddlu  lifu  1  rujoynd  a  degree  of  real  /mtcrv 

V  of  aiiud  pOiMSBed  by  few ;  and  to  it,  1  think,  muHt  be  obieBy 

attribulod  anything  wUch  in  my  doiii^  may  have  woru  the 


H_ 

^^^^^^■^^^^■^H          ^M 

^H           Mmblaneo  of  oxeeptional  abilily.     I  hod  good,  Ronsd  'working 
^H           bnuDfl  to  Btort  with,  and  much  fewer  bmdranecs  than  the     ^ 
^H           majority  of   women    in   improving    nnd    omployizig    ibem.      H 
^M             Yoila  tatU.                                                                                                1 
^H               I  began  by  saying  that  I  wae  well-born  in  tlie  tniQ  sense     V 
^H            of  tbo  words,  being  the  child  of  parents  morally  good  and 
^^^H      physically    sonnd.      I  reckon    it    aUo    to    haTO    been    an 
^^^V      advantage, — though  immeasurably  a  minor  one, — to  have 
^H          been   well-born,  likewise,  in   the  conventional  sense.    My 
^H           BDoeetors,  it  is  tme.  were  rather  like  those  of  Sir  Leicester 
^H            Dddlock,  "  chiefly  remarkable  for  never  having  done  anything 
^H            remarkable   for  so  many   generations."  *      Bnt  they   were 
^H            honourable  specimens  of  county  squires  ;  and  never,  during 
^^^^       the  (our  centuries  through  which  I  hiivo  traced  Uiem,  do  they 

^^^^V           '  The  ftphorifim  bo  often  applied  to  little  girls,  that  *■  it  is  better 
^^^^       to  b«  good  than  pretty,"  mnv.  with  grentor  hope  of  6tic«e8S,  be 
^H             applied  to  lamily  names ;  bnt  I  fear  mine  la  neither  imposing  nor 
^^M             lonorons.     I  may  say  of  it  (as  I  remarked  to  the  charming  Teretui 
^^H              Doria  when  sho  ridicnled  the  Bwiua  for  thoir  mijuin  names,  all 
^^m            ending  in  "in"),  "Everybody  cannot  have  the  lock  to  be  ablo  to      ^| 
^^M             sign  themBelvca  Doria  nnta  Duraxro  t  "    Nevertheless  "  Cobbe  "  ia      ^M 
^H             a  very  old   name   (Lenricos  Gobbe  lield  lands  in  SnSoIk,  vide      H 
^H             Domeeday),  and  it  is  curiou&ly  widesprood  as  a  word  in  moet      H 
^H              Arywi    langaKf>ee.   dgnifying   either   tbo   head   (literal   or    meta-       H 
^^^1            phoriea)},  or  a  head-shaped  object.    I  am  no  philologist,  and  I      ^| 
^^^^H      dare  say  my  axomplea  offend  agalnnt  some  "  lav,"  and  therefore      ^| 
^^^^V      cannot  be  admitted ;  but  it  ia  at  least  odd  that  we  Hhonld  find      ^M 
^^M            lAtin,   "  C-'tqmf ; "   Italian,   Oapo;  Spanish,  Cabo;    Saxon,   Cop;      H 
^^^H       Oermao,  J^op/.    Then  we  have,  as  derivatea  from  the  physical 
^^^^P      bead.  Cape,  Ci^»tan,  Cap,  Cope,  Cppte  or    Coppice.  Coping  Stone, 
^^^^^      Copped,    Cup,    Cupola,   Cub,   Cubicle,  Kobbdd,    Gobbo ;    and   from      ^m 
^H             Uie  matapboricol    Head    or  Chief,  Captain,   Capital,   Capitation       ^| 
^H             CApityUaU,  &c.    And  again,  we  have  a  multitude  of  names  for      ^| 
^H             objoota  obviooHly  ugnifytog  bead-shnped,  e.g.,  Cob-hortf,  Coh-aat.      H 
^^^^^      Oob-fuU,    Cob-h^rrint),    Coh-ncaii,   Cob-eoal,  Cobiron,    Cobteall;    a 
^^^^P      Ooek  (of  hay),  ocoording  to  JohnooQ,  properly  a  •■  Cop  "  of  hay ;  tbe 
^^^^      CM>  (or  Hpodloml)  at  Lyme  Bogis,  Ac..  Ste. ;  the  Kobb«  fiord  to      ■ 
^H^^    Vorway,  dee,                                                                                       ^^ 
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■aem  to  have  beon  gnilty  of  any  action  of  wbleb  I  need  to  be 
uhvned. 

My  mother's  fiither  wm  Captiun  Thonus  Conway,  of 
Morden  Park,  representative  of  a  branch  of  that  fatoily.  Her 
only  brother  was  A^jntiutt-GoDecrftl  Conway^  whose  name 
Lord  Roberta  has  kindly  informed  me  is  stiU,  after  fifty  years, 
ao  "honoured  word  in  Hadriu."  My  father's  progenitors 
waro,  from  the  fifleentb  century,  for  roiuiy  generations 
owners  of  Swarraton,  now  Lord  Aehborton'g  beaatiinl 
**  Orange"  in  Hampshire;  the  scene  of  poor  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
mor^cutions.  While  at  Swarrnton  the  heads  of  the  family 
married,  in  their  Inter  generations,  the  dau(;;hters  ol 
Wclbome  of  AUiogtou ;  of  Sir  John  Owon ;  of  Sir  Richard 
Norton  of  Rotbarfidd  (whoie  wife  was  tho  daughter  of  Bishop 
BiboD,  one  of  the  translator!!  of  tho  Bible) ;  and  of  Jamus 
Chalonor,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  one  of  the  Judges  oi 
Oharlofl  I.  The  wife  of  this  last  remarkable  man  was  Ursula 
Fair&x,  nieee  of  Lord  FairfftT.* 

On  one  occiL«:ion  only  do  the  Cohbea  of  Swarraton  seem 
to  have  transcended  the  "  Dedlock  '*  programme.  Riohard 
Oobbe  was  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Hants  in  Cromwell's 
short  Parliament  of  1656,  with  Richard  Cromwell  for  a 
foUoagno.  What  be  did  therein  History  saith  not)  The 
gnutdaon  of  this  Richard  Cobbo,  a  younger  son  named 
Ohartas,  wont  to  Ireland  in  1717  as  Chaplain  to  the  Dnko  ot 
Bolton  with  whom  he  was  connooted  through  the  Norton's ; 
and  a  few  years  later  be  was  appointed  Archbbhop  of  Dublin, 
— a  post  which  ho  held  with  great  boooor  ontil  his  death  in 
I70C.  On  every  occanion  when  penal  laws  agaiiut  Catholics 
woro  proposed  in  tho  Irish  Honas  of  Lords  Archbishop  Gob  be 


'  AASBchUiiDgiAS  nyihioalpodlgnM»areiiolaIlo9((A«raoknawn 
in  Ibo  world,  I  b«8  to  wy  thai  1  liavo  mysalf  soled  iba  abora 
from  narUttftu  Mt).  In  Xtntlth  Uuwuin  147S  aad  1109.  Alioin 
ttM  CollitfS  o(  Arws,  G.  10,  p.  74.  And  C.  I'J,  p.  104. 
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contended  vigoroas]}*  against  them,  dividing  the  Hou.to  agatn 
and  again  on  tho  Bills  ;  and  his  nomoroua  letters  and  papers 
in  the  Irish  State-Paper  office  (as  Mr.  Froude  has  afisnred 
me  ailer  inspection)  bear  high  testimony  to  his  liburnlity  and 
integrity  in  that  age  of  corruption.  Two  traditions  eon< 
ceming  him  have  a  certain  degree  of  genoral  interest.  One, 
that  John  Wesley  caUed  upon  him  at  his  counir}'  house,— my 
old  home,  Newbridge ; — and  that  the  interview  waa  perfectly 
friendly ;  Wesley  approving  himself  and  bis  work  to  the 
Archbishop's  mind.  The  other  is ;  that  when  Handel  came 
to  Dublin,  bringing  mth  bim  the  MS.  of  the  Mettiah,  of 
which  he  conld  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  production  in 
London,  ArchbLihop  Cobbo,  then  Bishop  of  Kildare,  took 
lively  interest  in  the  work,  and  under  bis  patronage,  as  well 
as  that  of  several  Irishmen  of  rank,  the  great  Oratorio  waa 
produced  in  Publin. 

Good  Archbishop  Cobbc  had  not  neglected  the  affairs  of 
his  own  household.  He  bought  considerable  estates  in 
Louth,  Carlow,  and  Co.  Dublin,  and  on  the  latter,  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Dublin  and  two  miles  from  the  pretty 
rocky  coast  of  Portranej  ho  built  his  country-house  of 
Newbridge,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  homo  of  our 
family.  As  half  my  life  ia  connected  with  this  dear  old 
place,  I  hope  the  reader  will  loot  at  the  pictures  of  it  which 
must  be  inserted  in  this  book  and  think  of  it  as  it  was  m  my 
youth,  bright  and  smiling  and  yet  dignified ;  bosomed  among 
its  old  trees  and  with  the  green,  wide- spreading  park  opened 
ooi  before  tho  noble  granite  perron  of  the  hall  door.  Xhure 
is  another  coautry-house  on  tlic  adjoining  estate,  Tnrvey,  the 
property  of  Lord  Trimleston,  and  I  have  often  omnscd  myself 
by  eompaping  the  two.  Turvey  is  really  a  vUked-lookituj 
house,  with  balf-uoon  windows  which  suggest  leering  eyes, 

LpartitioD  woUa  so  thick  that  secret  passages  mn  through 
and  bedrooms  with  tapestry  and  nteliM  and  hidden 
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doors  in  the  wunacot.     Tliere  weru  Uiere,  alsOi  wlien  I  was 
^ouDg,  cortwi  very  ol>jf»:ticiQal>lo  pictures,  beaide  aeveral  • 
ortraita  of  tho  "  beimtttis  "  of  Charles  II. 's  conrt,  (to  the  last  \ 
T«  decoUfti^ti)  who  hnd  becu,  do  doubt,   friends  of  tho 

Ifint  master  of  the  bouso,  thoii  coutumpornr}'.  In  the 
garden  was  a  grotto  with  a  deep  cold  bath  in  it,  which,  in 
the  otimate  of  Ireland,  so^^eeted  suicide  rather  than  obhitiou. 
Altogothcr  the  pla£e  had  the  same  soggestivenoss  of  "  deeds 
of  darkness  "  which  I  rckmember  feeling  profoandly  when  I 

f  went  ovto-  HoljTood  with  Br.  John  Brown ;  and  it  was  quite 

Flutnral  to  attach  to  Turvcy  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
traditional  Irish  oorsos.  This  corse  was  pronounced  by  tho 
AbbMs  of  tho  noighbonrin-:;  convent  (long  in  ruinti)  of 
Oraee'Dieu  when  Ix)rd  Kiuj^dland,  then  lord  of  Turvey,  hud 
by  some  DO&hons  means  induced  the  English  Government  of 
the  day  to  inako  over  tho  lands  of  tho  convent  to  himself. 
On  annocncing  this  intt^Iligcnco  in  his  o\t*u  lioU  to  tho 
MMmbled  nans,  tho  poor  ladies  took  refuge  very  naturally  in 
naladictiou,  went  down  simoltaueoasly  on  their  knees,  and 
repefttitd  after  their  Abbess  a  denunciation  of  Heaven's 
vengmace  on  tlie  traitor.  "  Thero  should  never  want  an 
idiot  or  a  law-suit  in  Mio  family ;  and  the  rightful  fauir  should 
oairer  seo  the  snioku  of  the  chimney."  Needless  to  odd, 
law'soits  and  idiots  havo  beun  pL^ntifol  ever  sinoe,  and,  aftt^r 
MTonl  gtmeralions  of  absentees,  Turvey  stands  in  a  treeless 
daaert,  and  has  descended  in  the  world  from  lordly  to  htunbta 
owni'm. 

How  difleront  was  Newbridge  I     BuUt  not  by  a  dlssolnta 
or  of   Charles    U.,   but  by  the  sensible   Whig,   and 

'eminenlly  Protestant  Arehbiiihop,  it  has  os  open  and  hono«t « 
ooontenanoo  as  its  neighbour  has  the  reverse.  Tho  solid 
walls,  abont  throo  fig«t  and  a-hnlf  thick  in  most  porta,  keep 
oat  the  eotd,  but  noiiber  darltru  tlic  lur^t-,  lolly  rooms,  Dor 
afford  fpooe  Cor  dovions  and  socrot  passages.     1*ho  hOQH 


emA^rxM  /. 
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mImM  fcr  4cAm»  n  MM 

of  1798  took  pkfiii  the  wofon  wn  UMn  a  a  kofe  Ms 

«l^  I  tern  r"«ai,  M^r  ^  iMT  «r  ft  iwa  off  lfa»  gnik 

■dtfcttov.  VjfaftvpMHaMdflofyftfBvpMnaf faandaooM 

Aaafa.  AB  <b*M  Inag  in  Ui  ilai^T*  1^  dnviag-iMtt 
vilfc  ilt  aoU»  fnpartMot  and  ila  fftf-ttme  fietam  by 
ITfl^lU,  nijrihii,  OwfdBo,  YaiiteTBUt  «rf  oOmt  oU 
■■rlTT,  WM  (he  gki*7  flf  <be  boow.  la  it  ffae  haffieA 
hmnct  Mjr  liiB  were  pMMd. 

Of  Uua  booM  md  flf  the  Tinou  mWcs  boa^  and  iMMd 
bjr  lh»  AjcfabUkOpfaif  only  emiivuig  eon,  Thomas  Cobbe,  my 
grMt-fnndfaUMr,  came  iolo  poeeeiaion  in  the  yemr  1766. 
Irmnrcstly  kzurm  to  his  posterity  as  "  OU  Tommy  **  (his 
MBdnun  aftv  the  *»fl**'*w*  of  his  oontemporarieB  muddled 
§mwf  fa  Iremiing  opso  bonse  a  good  deal  of  the  property,  and 
•wfaNQy  sdU  oae  estate  and  (what  was  worse)  his  fotber*8 
flat  Ubrary.  Pn  nmtra  be  mado  the  remu-kable  eoUectioQ  of 
pbtom  of  which  I  liavo  spolum  as  adomisg  the  walls  of 
Kewljridgf*      I^Udngton,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of 

tifUo'i,  was  inenmbeoi  of  the  little  Yieantge  of  Donabate, 
natanlly  Mouwhat  in  the  rehtioa  of  chaplain  (o  the 
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fqain  of  Newbridge,  who  h&d  ttid  good  sense  to  9cnd  him  to 

^Holland  and  Italy  to  bay  the  abovo-mentionod  pictores,  many 

which   ore   doscribe<l   in   the    Dictionary.      Some    time 

Ipreviouffly,  when  Pilkiogton  had  come  oat  oa  an  Ari-critic, 

the  Archbishop  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  imclerieal 

pninuit ;  bat  the  poor  man  diBarmed  episcopal  censore  by 

eplying,  "  Yoor  Grace,  I  have  preached  for  a  dozea  years  to 

|tz)  o]d  woman  who  can't  hear,  and  to  a  yoaog  woman  who 

a'c  boar ;  and  now  I  think  1  may  attend  to  other  things  I  '* 

Tltomas  Cobbe's  wife's  name  has  been  often  before  the 

public  in  counecliun  with  the  story,  told  by  Grabbe,  Walter 

HcmU  and  many  others,    of   the  lady   who    wore  a  black 

bbon  on  ber  wrist  to  eonoeal   the  marks  of   a  ghost's 

tigers.     The  real  gbost-soer  in  qnestion.  Lady  Beresford, 

was  eonfonnded  by  many  witb  her  granddAOghtor  Lady  Eliza 

ere.iford,  or,  as  she  was  commonly  called  after  her  marriage, 

uly  Hotly  Cobbe.     How  the  confusion  came  about  I  do  not 

know,  bnt  Lady  Betty,  who  was  a  spirited  woman  mneh 

nmowned   in  the  palmy  days  of  Bath,  was  rory  indignant 

when  Bskod  any  quostious  on  the  snbject.     Once  she  received 

a  letter   from  one  of  Qaeen  Charlotte's  lAdics-tn-'Waiting 

Kiwggiiie  ber  to  teU  the  Qneen  the  true  story.     Lady  Betty  ia 

ply  **  pretented  her  eompliments  bat  was  mre  the  Queen  of 

Kngliuitl  would  not  pry  into  tho  private  affairs  of  her  subjects, 

and  bml  nn  intenti*m  of  'jratifying  the  imprrtinent  eiui-unt^  (^ a 

Ijady-in-  Waiting !  "     Consiilernblc  IaI>oar  was  cxptoidod  SOOM  > 

I  ago  by  the  iaio  Primate  (Maroos  Bereaford)  of  Ireland. 

Dtbar  dcAcendanl  of  the  ghost-soer  in  identifying  the  real 

and  dates  of  this  eurioos  tradition.     The  •torji 

rhioh  eamo  to  me  directly  through  my  grcat-amit,  Hon. 

Ueory  Pelham,  Lady  Betty's  favoiirittt  daughtor,  was, 

i  th«  ^ost  was  John  I*a  Fear,  Beeoud  Earl  »f  I'yrono ; 

'  mnd  the  ghost-seer  was  his  oonsin ,  Niehola  Hamilton,  daaghtor 

of   Lord  OlarKwly,  wiib  of  Sk  Tristram  Bcrufiird.     Tba 
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coufiius  had  promised  each  other  to  appear, — whiohevar  of 
tbeia  first  departed  ibia  life, — to  the  survivor.  lisdy 
Bereeford,  who  did  ttot  know  that  Lord  Tyrone  was  dead, 
awoko  one  night  and  found  hiui  Hitting  by  her  bedside.  He 
gave  her  (so  goes  the  story)  a  short,  bat,  under  the  circum* 
Btancas,  no  doubt  impressive  lesson,  iu  the  elements  of 
orthodox  theology ;  and  then  to  satisfy  her  of  the  reality  of 
his  presence,  which  she  persisted  In  doubting,  be  twisted 
the  cortains  of  her  bed  through  a  ring  in  Uie  ceiling,  placed 
his  hand  on  a  wardrobe  and  left  on  it  the  ominous  mark  of 
five  burning  fingers  (the  late  Hon.  imd  Bev.  Edward  Taylor 
of  Ardgillao  Castle  told  me  he  had  seen  this  wardrobe  I )  and 
finally  touched  her  wrist,  which  shrunk  incontinently  and 
never  recovered  ita  natural  hue.  Before  he  vanished  the 
Ghost  told  Lady  Bcrcsford  that  her  son  should  marry  his 
brother's  daughter  and  beuress  ;  and  that  she  herself  should 
die  at  the  birth  of  a  child  after  a  second  marriage,  iu  her 
forty-second  year.  All  these  prophecies,  of  course,  eame  to 
pasa.  From  the  marriage  of  Sir  Slarcns  Boresford  with  the 
post's  nioce,  Catharine,  Baroness  Lc  Poor  of  Corraghmore, 
has  deeoendod  the  whole  clan  of  Irish  Boresfords.  He 
was  ercAted  Karl  of  Tyrone ;  his  eldest  son  was  the  first 
Horqnis  of  Waterford ;  another  son  was  Archbishop  of  Ttiam, 
created  Lord  Docios ;  and  his  fifth  daughter  was  the  Lady 
Betty  Cobbo,  my  great-grandmother,  concerning  whom  I  have 
told  this  old  story.  In  these  days  of  Psychological  Ueaearch 
I  oonld  not  take  on  myself  to  omit  it,  tliough  my  own  private 
impnuion  is,  that  Lady  Beresford  accidentally  gave  her 
wrist  a  severe  blow  against  her  bedstead  while  she  was 
asleep ;  and  that,  by  a  law  of  dreaming  which  I  have  en* 
deavoured  to  trace  in  my  essay  on  the  subject,  hor  mind 
instantly  created  the  myth  of  Lord  Tyrone's  apparition. 
Allowing  for  a  fair  amount  of  subsequent  agglomeration  of 
iscideuts  aikl  wonders  in  the  trtidition,  this  hypotheeid,  I  tbiulc 
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qaiio  moots  the  cxigencifls  of  tiiD  ease ;  and  ia  obedicnoa  to 
the  law  of  Parsimony,  wc  need  not  ntn  to  a  pretemfttaral 
explnnntioD  of  the  Black  Ribbon  on  the  Wrist,  no  donbl  the 
ftotnal  nuolens  of  the  tale. 

I  do  not  r£Ml>L«lieve  in  gbontn  ;  bnt  nnfortnn&tttly  I  bavo 
L&ever  been  ablo  comfortably  to  believe  in  any  particular 
IghoBt-fitory.  The  overwhelming  argument  against  the 
■voracity  of  the  majority  of  siieh  narrations  is,  that  they  oon- 
[tradiet  the  groat  truth  beautifully  set  forth  by  Southey — 

**  They  «d  who  (ell  tu  Love  can  dia  I — 
With  life  all  other  pasHums  fly 
All  othere  are  bat  vanity — 
In  Heaveo,  Ambition  oaunot  dwell, 
Nor  Avarloe  in  the  vaolta  of  bell. 
Barthly  theaa  pawfone  as  of  earth. 
They  perish  where  they  had  thoir  birth- 
Bat  LovB  is  iodestraoiible.  ..." 

The  ghost  of  popular  belief  almost  in\'anably  inhibits  the 

-  anrvival  of  Avariee,   Bcvengo,   or  some  other  thorong^y : 

^earthly  pas^on,  while  for  the  sake  of  the  purest,  noblest, 

teoadvwt  Love  seorcely  over   has  a  sbgb  Rptrit  of    the 

been  even  soppoeed  to  return  to  comfort  the  heart 

vhieh  death  has  left  desolate.     Thu  fkmoos  tttory  of  Miss  Los 

is  one  oxcoption  to  Uiis  rule,  and  so  is  another  tale  which  I 

fonnd  reeorded  in  an  MS.  Memorandnm  in  the  writing  of  my 

asde  the  Bov.  Henry  Cobbo,  Rector  of  Teouplaton  (dud  1828). 

"  Ijody  Moira*  was  ut  one  time  extremely  uxicasy  about  her  I 

l«iBter,  lAdy  Selina  Hastings,  f^om  whom  she  had  not  heard 

a  eoBRdenble  time.    One  night  she  drsamed  that  her 

■  eame  to  her,  sat  down  by  her  bodiiidc,  and  said  to  her, 

'"Uy  dear  sister,  I  lun  dying  of  fever.     They  will  not  toU  yon 

of  it  beeaose  of  yonr  sitnation  *  (she  was  then  with  child), 
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*  bnt  I  ihall  die,  and  the  nccooiit  will  be  bronght  to  yonr 
hnfib&nd  by  lettor  directed  like  a  foreign  one  in  a  foreign 
hand.'  She  told  her  dieam  to  her  attendant^  Mrs.  Moth,  as 
600U  08  sho  awoko,  was  extremely  nnhappy  for  letters,  till 
at  length,  the  day  after,  there  arrived  one,  directed  as  she 
had  been  told,  which  eontamed  an  accoont  of  her  nster's 
death.  It  had  been  writttm  by  her  brother,  Lord  Huntingdon, 
and  in  a  feigned  band,  lest  she  should  ask  to  know  the 
contents. 

"She  had  many  other  extraordinary  dreams,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  after  the  death  of  her  attendant,  Moth, 
who  bad  educated  her  and  her  children,  and  was  the  niece  of 
the  funoQg  Bishop  Hon^h,  that  she  (Moth)  generally  took  a 
part  in  tliem,  portieolarly  if  they  related  to  any  loss  in  her 
iiunlly.  Indeed,  I  believe  she  never  dreamed  of  her  except 
when  she  was  to  undergo  a  loss.  Lady  Grauard  told  me  an 
instance  of  this :  Hor  second  son  Oolonel  Rawdon  died  very 
Buddonly.  Ho  bad  not  been  on  good  terms  with  Lady 
Moira  for  ttome  time.  Ono  night  she  dreamed  that  Uoth 
came  into  the  room,  and  upon  her  asking  her  what  she 
wanted  sho  said,  *  My  lady,  I  am  come  to  bring  the  Colonel 
to  you.'  Then  he  entered,  came  near  her,  and  coming 
within  the  curtains,  sat  on  the  bed  and  said,  '  My  dearest 
mother,  I  am  going  a  very  long  journey,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  go  without  the  assurance  of  your  forgivonosa.*  Then  she 
threw  her  arms  about  hia  neck  and  said,  '  Dear  Son,  can 
you  doubt  my  forgiving  you  ?  But  where  are  you  going  ?  * 
He  replied,  '  A  long  journey,  but  I  am  happy  now  that  I 
have  seen  you.'  The  next  day  she  received  an  accoont  of 
his  death. 

'*  About  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  when  Lady  Grnnard 

and  Lady  Charlotte  Bawdon,  ber  daughters,  were  sitting  up 

in  hor  room,  she  awoku  suddenly,  very  ill  and  very  much 

I  agitated,  saying  that  she  had  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Moth  came 
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Into  hor  rnom.    Whan  she  saw  her  she  waa  bo  full  of  ih«  idea , 
that  eviU  always  attended  her  appearance  that  sho  said,  '  Ah, 
Uokhi  I  &ar  you  are  come  for   my    ScUna'   (Lady  6.}. 
r  Ifoth  replied,  '  No,  my  Lady,  bat  I  am  como  for  Mr.  John.* 
f  They  gave  her  com  posing  drops  and  soothed  her;  she  soon^ 
Hull  aalcop,  and  from  that  timo  novor  nientioued  hur  son's 
^luune  nxa  made  any  inquiry  about  him  ;  bnt  he  died  on  Ute 
>  day  of  her  dream,  though  she  never  know  it." 
Old  Thomas  Cobbe  and  after  him  his  only  son,  Charloa  1 
Cobbe,  rHpreiwnled  the  (exceedingly -rotten)  Boroagh  of  Swords 
for  a  great  many  years  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  waa 
then  in  its  glory,  resonant  with  the  eloqaeoco  of  Flood  (who 
had  married  Lady  Betty's  sitttor,  Lady  Jano)  and  of  Huiiry 
Oratton.     On  soarching  the  archives  of  Dublin,  however,  In 
he  hope  of  discovering  that  our  great-grandfathor  had  dona 
r^ime  public  good  in  hie  time,  my  brother  and  I  had  tho 
mortification  to  find  thut  on  tho  only  occasion  when  reforeoM  j 
kwas  made  to  his  name,  it  waa  in  coimcction  with  charges  dtX 
ribory  and  corruption  t     On  tho  other  hand,  it  id  recorded  to  f 
his  boooor  Uiat  ho  was  almost  the  only  one  among  the  Membera 
'  the  Irish  Parliameut  who  voted  ibr  the  Union,  and  yet  1 
I  either  a  peerage  or  money  ocnnpensatioD  fur  his  seat* 
Instead  of  these  he   obtained  for  Sworda  some  odncational 
dowmoots  by  which  I  believe  the  little  (own  still  profits. 
I  the  reeord  of  comiptiou  sent  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
to  the  Tiffwi  (A[ay  2{)th,  1898),  in  which  appears  a  charge  of 
motiviM  ugoLiiBl  nearly  over}-  Member  of  the  Irish  , 
rlxameni  of  17B4,  "  Mr.  Cobbu  "  atanda  honourably  alooa  ' 
a*  wiUiout  any  "object  "  what*;vor. 
Thomas    Cobbe*s    two    daughtors,  my    great-aonia  and 
atd  prodoMUon  h  tbo  Hissoa  Cobbe,  of  Newbridge,^ 
ny  grud&tber  having  only  swut)  differed  cunsidiTably  in  all 
from  their  ttnworthy  niece*      They  oocnptul,   an 
tradition,    the  hurge  cfacurful    room    wbidi    aflurwards 
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bocams  my  nursery.  A  l>oiim  ncrosa  tho  eeUiog  still  bore^ 
in  my  limo,  a  large  iron  utAple  firnily  fued  ixi  Ibe  cvniro  £rom 
whence  had  daaglcd  a  hand-swing.  On  ttiis  swing  my  great- 
anntfl  were  wont  to  hang  by  thoir  amu,  to  enable  Iboir  maids 
to  lace  their  stays  to  greater  advantage.  One  of  them,  after* 
wards  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Pulham,  Lady-in-Waiting  to 
Qneen  Caroline,  likewise  wore  the  high-heeled  shoes  of  the 
period;  and  when  sho  was  an  ngcd  woman  she  showed 
her  horribly  deformed  feet  to  one  of  my  brothers,  and 
remarked  to  him :  "  Bee,  Tom,  what  comes  of  high* 
heeled  shoee  I  '*  I  am  afraid  many  of  the  girls  now  wearing 
similarly  monstrons  foot-gear  will  Icam  the  same  lesson  too 
lato.  Mrs.  Pclham,  I  hare  heard,  was  the  person  who  prac- 
tically brought  the  house  about  the  ears  of  tho  unfortonate 
Queen  Caroline  ;  being  the  first  to  throw  up  her  appointment 
at  Gonrt  when  she  became  aware  of  the  Queen's  private 
on-goings.  Her  own  character  stood  bigh  ;  and  the  fact  that 
she  would  no  longer  serve  the  Queen  uatorally  called  attention 
to  all  the  circomstanccs.  Bad  as  Queen  Caroline  was, 
George  the  Fourth  was  assuredly  worse  than  she.  In  hii 
xAA  age  ho  was  po^onoUy  very  disgusting.  My  mother  told 
me  thai  when  she  roceivod  his  kiss  on  presentation  at  his 
Drawing  Room,  the  contact  with  his  lace  was  sickening,  like 
that  with  a  corpse.  I  still  possess  the  dress  she  wore  oo 
that  occa.sioD. 

Blrs.  Pelham's  sister  married  Sir  Henry  Toite,  of  Sonnagb, 
.aadfor  many  years  of  her  widowhood  lived  in  tho  Circus, 
111  aikd  perhaps  may  still  be  remembered  there  by  a  few 
us  driving  about  faer  own  team  of  four  horses  in  her  carriole, 
in  days  when  such  doings  by  ladies  were  more  rare  than  they 
are  now. 

Tho  only  brother  of  these  two  KGss  Cobbes  of  the  past, 
%arlM   Oobbo,  of  Newbridge,  M.P.,   married  Anno  Power 

voeh,   of  Oarbally,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Glancarfy. 


% 
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The  multitudiDODS  c\mv»  of  Trenchos  and  Monrlcf),  in  addition 
tn  liAdy  B«tty'fl  Bercsford  relations,  of  oourse  thenc^fortli 
adopted  the  habit  of  paying  vuitatjoni  at  Newbridge. 
Arriving  by  coaehloods,  with  trains  of  Benrante,  tbcyremainGd 
for  months  at  a  time.  A  pnck  of  hounds  was  kept,  and  the 
whole  train  J*  vif  -vtaa  LihcraJ  in  the  extreme.  Natorally, 
after  a  eertain  nnmbcr  of  years  of  this  kind  of  thing,  embar- 
nuamento  beaet  the  family  finaoOGa ;  but  fortunately  at  the 
erials  Lady  Betty  came  onder  thd  inflaenc«  of  her  husband's 
coiuin,  the  Methodist  Coontoss  of  Huntingdon,  and  ere  long 
renounced  the  Tauities  and  pleaaores  of  the  world,  and  per- 
■naded  bor  husband  to  retire  with  her  and  live  quietly  at 
Bath,  where  they  died  and  were  buried  in  Weston  church- 
yard. Fifty  years  aft«rward«  I  fonnd  in  the  library  at 
Newbridge  the  little  bftlch  of  boolu  whiob  had  belonged  to  my 
grMt-gnudmotbeT  in  this  phase  of  her  life,  and  were  marked 
by  her  pencil :  Jacob  Botkmtn  and  the  Life  of  Mathmt  Ouyon 
basng  tboM  which  X  mow  recall.  The  peculiar,  ecslatie 
luetiim  whioh  thate  booki  brealhe,  differing  tato  caHo  from 
the  "other  worldlineas  "  of  the  divines  of  about  1810,  with 
whoM  works  the  "Oood-bouk  Rows"  of  oar  library  wore 
nplffiitihMl,  impressed  me  very  vindly.* 

X  have  often  tried  to  construct  in  my  mind  some  sort  of 
pdcinrs  of  the  society  which  existed  in  IreLmd  a  htmdred 
jeara  ago,  and  moved  in  thoso  old  rooms  wherein  the  first 
half  of  my  Life  was  spent,  but  I  Uavo  foand  it  a  very  baffling 


*  Lady  naotingclon  wns  doubly  connooUMl  with  Tkomu  Cobbsu 
Sha  was  his  flnil  oooAin.  (lauf;;htef  of  hli  raatoroal  sum  8«Uaa 
CeonlM*  of  Ferrera,  Kud  mothor  o(  his  aULer-in  Uw,  Elisabslh 
(hmntoas  of  Uoira.  The  jiictnrc*  of  Dorothy  riovin;^,  and  of  bar 
laUiar;  of  Lady  Korrers  ;  ani)  of  Lord  Moim  and  hi*  wife,  all  of 
Vhtch  banc  In  Uw  halls  at  NVwliHilgo,  mad*  tne  u  n  ohiM,  think 
al  Ihsm  as  famitUr  people.  Unlortimataly  Lba  portrait  of  chief 
lalsessi,  Ihsl  of  Lady  IluuUnj^oD,  ts  Qilsttuil  la  the  sscias. 
foL.  t.  ■ 
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nndflrtakiijg.  Apparently  it  combinDd  a  conjiderablo  Axnorm' 
of  Mthetic  tute  with  tmits  of  gcnoino  barbarism ;  and  high 
reli^oos  preteDsion  with  a  disregard  of  everydftj  duties  and 
%  penchant  for  guabUng  and  drinking  which  woold  now 
place  Ihe  most  avowedly  worldly  persona  nnder  a  cload  of 
opprobriiun.  Card-pl&ying  was  carried  on  incessanUy. 
Tradition  says  thai  the  tables  were  laid  for  it  on  rainy  dayi 
at  10  o'clock  in  tho  morning  in  Newbridge  drawing-room ; 
and  on  every  day  in  the  interminable  evenings  which 
followed  tho  then  fashionable  foor  o'clock  dinner.  My 
grandmother  was  so  excuUent  a  whist-player  that  to  extreme 
old  age  in  Bath  she  habitually  mode  a  small,  bat  appreciable, 
addition  to  her  income  oat  of  her  "  card  parse  "  ;  an  omo- 
mental  appffnilage  nf  the  toilet  tlien,  and  even  in  my  itme,  in 
universal  use.  I  vras  given  one  as  a  birthday  present  in  my 
tenth  year.  She  was  greatly  respected  by  all,  and  beloved 
by  her  5ve  sons ;  every  one  of  whom,  however,  she  had  sent 
ont  to  be  norsed  at  a  cotti^o  in  tho  park  till  thoy  were  throe 
years  old.  Her  motherly  duties  were  supposed  lo  be 
amply  fnlflllod  by  occasionally  stopping  her  carriage  to  sae 
bow  the  children  were  getting  on. 

As  to  the  drinking  among  the  men,  (the  women  seem 
not  to  have  shored  the  vice)  it  must  have  prevailed  to  a 
dtHguHlicg  extent  upstairs  and  downstairs.  A  fuddled 
condition  after  dinner  was  accepted  as  the  normal  one  of  a 
gontlomui,  and  entailed  no  sort  of  di^raeo.  On  the 
eoolraryt  ny  father  has  told  me  that  in  his  youth  his  own 
tademo9  fobriety  gave  constant  offence  to  his  grandfather,  and 
to  Ilia  comradoR  in  the  army  ;  and  only  by  showing  the  latter 
Utat  ho  would  sooner  fight  tlmn  bo  bullied  to  drii^  to  oxccbs 
'oahl  he  obtain  puuee.  Unlmppily,  poor  man  I  while  hid 
ulfnlhitr,  who  fioldom  went  to  bed  quite  sober  for  forty 
t.  lived  (o  th«  fine  old  age  of  82,  ei^oying  good  health 
kuft,  his  tanpontte  grandson  inherited  the  gont  and  in 
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Iiis  Uttfir  yesra  wu  a  martyr  tiiereio.  Among  tlie  exceed- 
ingly beautiiul  old  Indiaa  uid  old  WoroeBter  chlaa  whbb 
belonged  to  Thomas  Oobbe  and  showed  his  good  taete  and  also 
the  splendid  scale  of  his  entortaLmnentfl  (one  dessert-service 
for  86  persons  was  magnificent)  Ihare  stands  a  large  goblet 
ealeolated  to  hold  Vve*  hottUa  of  wine.  This  glass  (tradition 
aven)  mod  to  be  filled  with  clnret,  seven  guineas  were  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  he  who  drank  it  pocketed  the  coin. 

The  bebavioor  of  these  Anglo-Irish  gentry  of  the  last 
oentory  to  tiieir  tenants  and  dependants  seems  to  have  pro> 
Pi<dod  on  the  truly  Irish  principle  of  being  generous  betbro 
yon  are  jnst.  The  poor  people  lived  in  miserable  hovels 
whifib  nobody  dreamed  of  (repairing,; ;  bat  then  tboy  were 
mleome  to  come  and  eat  and  drink  at  the  grifat  house  on 
vnaj  «xeuBe  or  withont  any  excttsa  at  all.  This  state  of 
tiungs  wan  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Oeltio  ideas  thai 
the  days  when  it  prevailed  are  still  sighed  after  aa  the  "  good 
old  iimea."  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Lady 
Bonntifal  business,  and  also  of  mctUeaJ  charity-work  going 
forward.  Arohbiubop  Cobbo  was  folly  impressed  with  tbe 
mctrite  of  the  Tar-wator  so  marvellomdy  sot  forth  by  bis 
■nffmgan.  Bishop  Berkeley^  and  I  have  seen  in  bia  hand- 
writing in  a  book  of  hie  wife'*  eookory  reocipta,  a  raodpt 
for  making  it,  beglamng  with  the  formidable  item  :  '*  Take 
■ix  gallons  of  tbe  beet  French  brandy."  Lady  Botty  wm 
a  Cunuus  oompoondcr  of  simplest  fuid  of  tilings  that  were 
not  simple,  and  a  "  Chilblain  Plaistcr  "  which  bore  her  name, 
wae  not  many  years  ago  still  to  be  procnred  in  the  cbiinusts' 
eliops  in  Bath.  I  fear  ber  preaonptions  were  not  always  of 
•o  uuaiubilioiH  a  kind  ae  this.  One  day  she  stopped  a  man 
uti  the  rotul  itud  asked  his  name — "  Ah,  then,  my  lady,*'  wae 
the  reply,  "  don't  you  remember  mo  ?  Why,  I  am  the 
hseboad  of  tbe  woman  your  Udyaliip  gave  the  medicine  to 
«Wf  Mf  Mid  iht  luart  day.     Lomg  Uft  to  your  tcr^ysi^p  /  '* 
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the  other  men  in  BiniUar  attire.  Th«\f  looked  as  if  Ihey  werel 
maayieniding,  and  ho  as  if  the  lace-rnfUes  and  plum  coat  and] 
•word  waro  \m  habitual  dress.  Ho  bad  bcantifhl  hands,  of| 
exfamordinary  strength. 

One  day  ho  was  walking  with  one  of  hifi  lady  cousius  oai 
bU  arm  in  the  street.  A  certain  fiunouB  prize*fighting  bnlIy,J 
the  Sayers  or  Heenan  of  the  period,  came  up  hu&tliug  aDdl 
elbowing  evwy  passenger  off  tho  parcmcut.  'When  my^ 
bther  Baw  him  approach  he  made  bis  conain  take  bis  lofl 
onn,  and  as  the  prize-fighter  prepared  to  shoulder  him,  heH 
delivered  with  his  right  fist,  without  rtusing  it,  a  blow  which  ^ 
sent  the  mflian  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his  companions. 
Tfaving  deposited  bis  ooiisin  in  a  shop,  my  fathor  went  back 
fur  the  sequel  of  the  adventure,  and  was  told  tbat  the 
"  ChlokflD  "  (or  whatever  he  was  called)  bad  had  bis  ribs 
broken. 

After  bis  return  from  India,  my  father  soon  sought  a  "trifo. 
Ho  fiirtod  sadly,  I  fear,  with  his  beautiful  ooosin,  Louisa 
Beresford,  the  daughter  of  his  great-uncle,  the  Arubbishop  o( , 
Toam  ;   and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  eudeAvourcd  to 
ingratiate    himself    was    to    carry    about    at    all   times    a  j 
provision  of    bon-bons   and  barley-sugar    with    which    to 
ply  the   venerable    and   sweet-toothed    prelate ;    who   was 
generally'    known  as  "The  Boauty    of   Holiness."     How 
the    wooing  would    have   prospered    cannot    be    told,    bnt 
before  it  hod  reached  a  crisis  a  fur  riclier  lover  appeared  on ! 
the  socne — Mr.  Hope.    "  Anastaaius  Hope,"  as  he  was  called 
from  the  work  of  which  be.  was  the  author,  was  immensely 
wealthy,  and  a  man  of  great  taste  in  art,  but  he  bad  tho 

sfortuuc  to  be  so  excessively  ngly  tbat  a  painter  whom  ho  ' 
Seudcd  by  not  buying  his  picture,  depicted  liiiu  tmd  Miss 
sford  as  "Beauty  and  the  Boast,"  and  exhibited  bis 
pBinticg  at  the  Bath  Pump-room,  where  her  brother,  John 
Beresford  (afterwards  the  second  Lord  Decies)  cat  it  deliberately 
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lo  pieoen.  An  engagement  between  Vic.  Hopo  ftnd  Miss 
Beresford  vig  flaonooneed  not  long  after  tho  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hopo  in  Bath ;  and  my  mother,  thon  Miss  Conway, 
going  to  pay  a  visit  of  congratolation  to  Uisa  Bercsford. 
found  b«r  reclining  on  a  blue  Bilk  bo&  appropriately 
pcvnsiDg  Tiu  PUoMtTM  of  Hope,  AfUr  the  death  of 
Hr.  Hopo  (by  whom  she  was  tho  mother  of  Mr.  Berrsford 
^pOf  Mr.  Adrian  and  Mr.  Henry  Hope),  Mrs.  Hope 
married  the  iUegttimate  son  of  hcdr  uncle,  the  Marqtus  of 
Woterfbrd — Fiuld  M&rshal  Lord  Bcresford — a  fiso  old 
veteran,  with  whom  she  long  lived  happily  in  the  comer 
hooae  in  OavendJsh  Sqaoro,  where  my  father  und  brothers 
alwuye  found  a  warm  welcome. 

At  longth,  aAer  some  delays,  my  Githcr  hod  the  great 
good  iartone  to  iudac«  my  dear  motlicr  to  boooaie  his  wifia, 
and  they  were  nuuricd  at  Bath,  March  13th.  1809.  Franooe 
OoRWay  WW,  aa  I  have  said,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thonuu 
Conway,  of  Monlen  Park.  Her  fsUier  and  mother  both 
died  whilst  ehe  wua  young  onJ  she  was  sent  to  thu  famous 
school  of  Mrs.  Devis,  in  Quc«n  Square,  Bloomsbury,  of 
which  I  shall  have  something  prosently  to  say,  and  afterwards 
lived  with  her  grandmother,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed 
to  bn  a  handsome  legacy,  at  Southampton.  ^Vhen  her 
gnodniother  died,  sho  bein^  then  sixteen  years  of  ago, 
roeehred  an  invitation  from  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Champion  to 
liv«  with  them  and  become  their  adopted  daughter.  The 
IttHory  of  this  invitation  ia  rather  tooehing.  Mn. 
Champion*!  parent!  had,  many  yenrs  before,  snfbred  great 
roverees,  and  my  mother's  grandfathnr  had  dono  mnch  to 
holp  thum,  and,  in  particular,  had  funiisbod  means  for 
Mrs.  Ohampiuu  lo  go  out  to  India.  Bhe  ntamed  sAer 
twenty  yeoni  an  the  ehildhsn  wile  of  tho  rich  and 
kindiy  old  CohMMl,  the  friend  of  Worrftn  Hastings, 
who    having    bean   cOHriiiMidar-in-ohiof  of  the    Foroee  of 
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the  Ettst  Inil't  Company  bad  had  a  good  "  shake  of  the 
pKgoda  tree."  tiho  repaid  to  the  grandchild  the  kindness 
done  by  th«  grandfather ;  and  was  henceforth  really  a 
moUier  to  my  mother,  who  dearly  loved  boUi  her  and 
OoL  Champion.  In  their  beautiful  hoose,  No.  29,  Boyal 
OrveeDt,  she  saw  all  the  society  of  Bath  in  its  pabnieat 
days,  Ura.  Champion's  Wednesday  evening  parties  being 
anumg  the  moat  important  in  the  place.  My  mother's  part 
■a  daoghtfir  of  the  house  was  on  agreeable  one,  and  her 
Hooinl  talents  and  accomplishments  fitted  her  perfectly  for 
the  part.  The  gentle  gaiety,  ths  sweet  dignity  and  ease  of 
her  mannors  and  conversation  remain  to  me  as  the  memory  of 
lomotbing  ezqnisite,  far  diiferent  even  from  the  best  manner 
and  talk  of  my  own  or  the  present  generation  ;  and  I  know 
that  the  same  impression  was  always  made  on  her  visitors  in 
bor  old  age.  I  cao  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  delicate 
odonr  of  the  dried  rose  leaves  with  which  ber  china  vases 
were  filled  and  her  wartlrobes  perfumed. 

I  hard]y  know  whether  my  mother  were  really  beaaliful, 
Uiough  many  of  thu  (rieuds  who  remembered  ber  in  early 
womanhood  spoke  of  ber  as  being  so.  To  mo  her  face  was 
always  the  lovehcst  in  the  world ;  indeed  it  was  tlie  one 
through  which  my  fii'st  dawning  piirception  of  beauty 
WM  awakened.  I  can  remember  looking  at  ber  as  I  lay 
bwido  her  on  the  sofa,  where  many  of  ber  sofiering  hours 
wero  spent,  and  suddenly  saying,  "  Mamma  you  ate  so 
pretty  t  "  8hi>  laughed  and  kissed  mo,  saying,  "  I  am  glad 
you  think  lo  my  child;"  but  that  moment  really  brought 
Um  rev^ttOQ  to  mo  of  tlrnt  wonderful  thing  in  God's 
ttMtion,  tlte  Btautt/tU  !  She  had  fine  featarcs,  a  particu- 
larly dolicato,  rather  thin-lipped  month  ;  magnificent  chestnut 
hair,  which  remained  scareely  changed  in  colour  or  quantity 
till  her  di-ath  at  seventy  j-ears  of  age ;  and  the  clear,  polo 
comploxioD  and  haxul  eyes  whicb  belong  to  such  boir.     Sbo 
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ftlwaya  droned  very  well  ami  earefoUy,  I  nev(<r  re- 
membor  MittDg  ber  downetaira  exoupt  in  somu  ricb  Jnrk 
■ilk,  and  wiUi  a  good  deal  of  fmo  lace  about  her  cap  &ud 
old -fimhioDed  ^fichu.  Her  tchoo  and  low  laagbter  were 
Bbgularly  sweet,  and  she  po980S8«d  both  in  epciddng  and 
writiiig  A  fall  and  varied  diction  Kbioh  in  later  years  she 
etreftilly  ondoavourrd  to  make  toe  sbare,  instead  of  satiafying 
myaelf,  in  Bohool-girl  fashion,  with  making  one  word  serve  a 
dozen  purpoMa.  Bbo  was  an  almost  omnivorotis  reader; 
and,  ttocorJing  to  tho  standard  of  female  education  in  her 
generation,  blgtily  eultivatud  in  every  way;  a  good  mtuician 
with  a  very  ewcet  toach  of  tho  piimo,  and  speaking  French 
pecfMtly  well. 

Immedisicily  after  their  marriage  my  porenta  look  poasesatoa 
of  Newbridge,  and  my  father  began  earnestly  tho  fulfilmsot 
of  all  the  dutiia  of  a  eoontry  gentleman,  landlord  and 
tnagisirate.  My  mother,  indeed,  nsed  Inoghingly  to  aver 
tltat  be  "  went  to  jtiil  on  their  wedding  day,"  for  he  stopped 
at  BrUtoI  on  the  road  and  %'isitod  a  now  prison  witli  a  view 
to  intjodacing  improrementa  into  Irish  jails.  It  was  duo 
principally  tu  hia  exertioDii  that  the  county  jail,  the  now 
calttbrat^d  KUtnamham,  was  afterwards  er^tod. 

Newbridfjo  having  been  dsMrted  tot  nearly  Uiirty  years,  the 
Wfwids  had  been  sorely  iigurcd  and  the  hnnvc  and  ont-bnildingB 
|dibipidutod,  bat  with  my  falliar'a  onurgy  and  my  moUu<r*8 
'  things  wcvD  pal  etrught ;  and  from  that  Lime  till  his 
death  in  1857  myfathor  lived  and  worked  among  his  pe()[d0. 

Thoagh  often  tuurd  pressed  to  carry  uut  witli  a  very 
modttraLi  income  aU  his  projects  uf  improvumentit,  bo  was 
nuvnr  in  dubt.  One  by  one  lut  rrbitilt  nr  re-roofed  ahnost 
every  cottage  on  his  estato,  making  what  had  been  litUe 
bstter  than  pig-styos,  fit  for  human  habitstioa ;  and  when  he 
Amnd  that  his  anaaal  rtnta  could  never  soffioc  to  do  all  that 
waa  reqnired  in  thii  way  for  bis  tenant*  in  his  moontom 
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property,  be  indaced  my  eldest  brother,  then  jnst  of  age, 
join  witb  Uim  in  selling  two  of  the  pictured  which  were  the 
heirloome  of  the  fiunUy  and  the  pride  of  the  honso,  a  Qaspor 
PoiiBsin  and  a  Hobbema*  which  last  now  adorns  the  walk 
of  Dorcbe«ter  House.  I  remember  as  a  child  seeing  the 
lean  in  his  eyes  as  this  beantifol  painting  was  taken  oat  oi 
the  room  in  which  it  had  been  like  a  perpetual  ray  of 
■nnahine.  But  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  and  80  good 
stone  and  slate  "  Hobbema  Cottagee,"  as  we  called  them, 
soon  rose  all  over  GlonaGmoiL  Bo  it  noted  by  those  who 
deny  every  merit  in  an  Anglo-Irish  landlord,  thai  not  a 
&rthing  was  added  to  the  rent  of  the  tenante  who  profited  by 
this  real  act  of  self-denial. 

All  this  however  refiora  to  later  yean.  I  have  noiw 
reached  to  the  period  when  I  may  tnbx>dace  myself  on  the 
•oene.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  am  tempted  to  print 
here  a  letter  which  my  much  valaed  friend,  Uias  Felicia 
Skene,  of  Oxford,  has  written  to  me  on  learning  that  I  am 
preparing  this  autobiography.  She  is  one  of  the  very  few 
now  living  who  can  remcmher  my  mother,  and  I  grat^folly 
quote  what  she  haa  written  of  her  as,  corroborating  my  own 
loemoriee,  else,  perhaps,  discounted  by  the  reader  as  ooloored 
1^  a  duigfater's  partiality. 

AprU  4th,  IdOi. 
My  deafest  Prances,— 

I  know  well  that  in  recalling  the  days  of  yonr  bright 
yootb  in  year  grand  old  home,  the  most  prominent  figure 
amoo^  tboee  who  sorromided  you  then,  most  be  that  of 
yooc  joskly  iddiaed  mother,  and  I  cannot  help  wishing  to 
Sidd  my  testimoDy,  aa  of  one  nubiaased  by  family  tiea, 
to  all  that  yon  poaseGsed  in  her  while  she  remained  with 
yoo ',  and  all  Utat  yoa  ao  aadly  lost  when  she  was  taken  from 
joa.  To  remeonber  tiw  ekSttiaute  of  Newbridge  is  to  recall 
one  of  the  fairest  and  sweet^t  memories  of  my  early  life. 
Whan  I  fliat  aaw  that  lorely,  gradona  lady  wiih  her  aJmosi 
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sngelio  oonnteiiunoe  and  her  perfect  di|{nity  of  maimer,  I 
had  jturt  ooue  from  a  gay  Eastern  capital, — ^my  home  from 
ohildhood,  where  no  such  vision  of  a  typical  Engligh  gentle. 
woman  bad  ever  appeared  before  me ;  and  the  impression 
she  made  npon  me  was  therefore  almost  a  revelation  of 
what  a  refined,  high-bred  lady  ooold  be  in  all  that  was  pnre 
and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  and  yet  I  think  I  only  shared 
in  the  fascdnation  which  she  exercised  on  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  inflnence.  To.  me,  almost  a 
stranger,  whom  she  welcomed  as  your  friend  under  her  roof, 
her  ezqoisite  oonrtray  wonld  alone  have  been  most 
charming,  but  for  yonr  sake  she  showed  me  all  the  tender- 
ness of  her  sweet  sympathetio  nature,  and  it  was  no  marvel 
to  me  that  she  was  the  idol  of  her  children  and  the  objeot 
of  deepest  respect  and  admiration  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Beantifol  Newbri^e  with  its  splendid  hospitality  is  like 
a  dream  to  me  now,  of  what  a  gentleman's  estate  and 
ocnntry  home  coidd  be  in  th(»e  days  when  ancieut  race  and 
noble  family  traditions  were  still  of  some  aooomit. 

Ever  affectionately  yonrs, 

F.  M.  F.  Son. 

18,  New  Inn  Hall  Street,  Oxford. 
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I  WAS  born  do  the  moruiiig  of  the  4Ui  December,  1822 ; 
at  mnmc.  Tliore  bad  been  a  ntemorable  Htorm  dciriug  tbo 
night,  and  Dublin,  where  my  father  had  taken  q  housu  that 
my  mother  might  bo  near  her  doctor,  was  strewn  with  the 
wreoki  of  trees  and  chimney  poU.  My  parents  had  already 
fbor  son*,  and  after  the  interval  of  five  years  since  the  birtb 
of  (he  yonngefit,  a  girl  was  by  no  means  welcome,  I  have 
never  had  reason,  however,  to  complain  of  being  loss  cored 
(or  or  lots  well  treated  in  every  way  than  my  broLhcrs.  If  I 
have  become  in  mature  years  a  "  Woman's  Rights'  Woman  " 
it  has  not  been  because  in  my  own  person  I  havo  been  made 
to  £mi1  a  Woman's  Wrongs.  On  the  contrary,  my  brothers* 
IdDdness  and  teodemess  to  me  have  been  nnfailing  from  my 
iafiuuty.  I  was  their  "little  Fk',"  their  pet  and  plaything 
wbm  they  eame  homo  for  thoir  holidays ;  and  rough  words 
not  to  speak  of  knoeks, — siever  reached  me  from  any  of 
thorn  or  from  my  many  masoulino  cousibb,  some  of  whom, 
as  my  fathiv's  wards,  I  hardly  distinguished  in  childhood 
from  brothers. 

A  few  raontfaa  after  my  birth  my  poronls  moved  to  a  bonse 
naraod  Bower  HiQ  Ijodgo  in  Mollcftham,  which  my  father 
hirtil,  I  b<'Iiuve,  to  bu  near  hts  boys  at  irhoul,  and  I  Imve 
somo  dim  rooollnetinns  of  tlio  voTiuidah  of  \}ie>  honsc,  and  ulso 
of  oortun  raisins  which  I  appropriated,  and  of  suffering 
fireftil  ptuiishnicnt  at  my  (other's  faaodM  for  the  crime  1 
BolbrD  I  wns  four  ynorK  old  we  rotumod  to  Nowbndgc,  and 
I  was  duly  installnl  with  my  good  old  Irish  nurse,  Mary 
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Malono,  in  tho  Inrgc  nnrsory  at  Uie  end  of  tbo  norUi  corridor 
— tho  most  chonniug  roum  for  a  child's  abode  I  have  ever  Been. 
It  was  so  distant  from  tho  rogious  inhabited  bymy  parents 
that  I  woa  at  full  liberty  to  make  any  amount  of  noise  I 
pleased ;  an<l  from  tho  three  windows  I  possessed  a  commanding 
view  of  the  stable  yard,  wherein  there  was  always  visible  an 
enchanting  spectacle  of  dogs,  cata,  horses,  grooms,  gardeners, 
and  milkmaids.  A  gruud  old  courtyard  it  is ;  a  quadrangle 
abont  a  rood  in  size  snrronnded  by  stabler,  coaeh-honseH, 
kennels,  a  laondry,  a  beautiful  dairy,  a  labourer's  room,  a  paint 
shop,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  range  of  granaries  and  fruit- 
lolla  with  a  great  clock  in  the  pediment  in  the  centre ; 
and  a  well  in  the  midst  of  all.  Ui^hind  the  stables  and  tlie 
kennels  appear  the  tops  of  walnnt  and  chestnut  trees  and  over 
tho  c<>aob-hon3eB  on  the  other  side  can  be  aeon  the  beautiful  old 
kitchen  garden  of  six  acres  with  iU  lichen-covered  red  brick 
walls,  backed  again  by  trees ;  and  its  formal  straight  terraces 
and  broad  grass  walks. 

In  this  healthful,  delightfnl  nursery,  and  in  walks  with  my 
narso  about  the  lawns  and  Bhrabberies,  the  first  years  of  my 
happy  childhood  wont  by ;  &d  in  body  witli  the  freshest  milk 
and  eggs  and  &ait,  everything  best  for  a  child  ;  and  in  mind 
supplied  only  with  the  simple,  sweet  lesaons  of  my  gentle 
mother.  No  unwholesome  food,  physical  or  moral,  was  ever 
allowed  to  come  m  my  way  till  body  and  soul  had  almoet 
grown  to  tlieir  full  fitaturo.  ^Vh(^n  I  compare  sueh  n  lot  as 
this  (the  common  lot,  of  coarse,  of  English  girls  of  the 
richer  dosses,  blessed  with  good  (atbera  and  mothers)  with 
the  cose  of  tbo  hapless  young  creatures  who  are  fed  from 
infancy  witti  inRofficiont  and  unwholesome  food,  perhaps  dosed 
with  gin  and  opium  from  the  cradle,  and  who,  even  as  thcy- 
unjnire  language,  le&rn  foul  words,  corses  and  blasphemies, — 
ivheu  I  compare,  I  say,  my  happy  lot  with  the  miserable  one  of 
tens  of  thonsondfl  of  my  brother  men  and  sister  women,  I 
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feel  uppallcd  to  refloct,  hv  how  difTerent  b  atandaid  must  they 
and  I  be  judged  by  etomul  Justice ! 

In  Buch  on  iofancy  the  eveota  were  few,  but  I  can 
remember  with  amusement  the  great  cxerctw  of  my  b'ttle 
mind  oonocming  a  certain  mythical  being  known  as  "  reter." 
The  atory  affords  a  droll  example  of  the  way  in  which  fetishea 
are  created  among  child-minded  savages.  One  day,  (as  my 
mother  long  afterwnrdtt  explained  to  me),  I  bad  bt'on 
hungrily  eating  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  out  of  door%, 
when  one  of  the  greyhounds,  of  which  my  father  kepi 
•eveial  oonple»,  bounded  pa«t  me  and  snatched  the  bread  and 
butter  Trom  my  little  hands.  The  outer)'  which  I  was 
prvparing  to  raiw  on  my  toi«  was  suddenly  utoppc-d  by  the 
bystaxulers  judidouidy  awakening  my  sympathy  in  Peter's 
nnjoyment,  and  I  wuf*  led  np  to  stroke  the  big  dog  and  make 
friends  with  him.  Seeing  how  suooeasful  was  this  divendou, 
my  nurse  thenceforward  adopted  the  practice  of  seizing 
everything  in  the  way  of  food,  knivw,  Ac^  which  it  wiu> 
umlauirable  I  should  handle,  and  also  of  chatting  objection- 
ably open  doora  and  windows,  exclaiming  ''  O !  Peter  I  Beter 
haa  got  it  1  Peter  has  shut  it  1 " — as  the  case  might  be. 
Aoeuatomed  to  suocumb  to  this  unseen  Fate  under  the  name 
of  Peter,  and  soon  forgetting  the  dog,  I  came  to  think  there 
was  an  all-powerful,  invisible  Being  oonsUwLly  behind  the 
■oanas  ^**^  had  so  far  pictured  him  as  distinct  from  the  real 
cirifrinal  Poti'r  that  onoueoooauon  when  I  was  taken  to  visit 
at  some  house  whiTO  there  was  an  odd  looking  end  of  a  beam 
jutting  out  under  the  criling,  I  asked  in  awe^nick  tones: 
*<  lUma  t  is  that  Poter'a  bead  f  " 

Uy  ehildtwod,  though  a  singularly  happy,  was  an 
anmually  lonely  one.  My  d*iar  mother  very  won  after  1 
was  bom  beoame  hune  from  a  trilling  accident  tu  her  ankle 
(iU*tx«atod,  unhappily,  by  the  ituctijr»)  and  ah«  was  never 
ODM  able  in  all  her  life  to  tuk*  n  walk  with  me.     Of  murvo 
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I  wft«  braiight  to  her  continually ;  first  to  be  nursed, — for  sbe 
fulfilled  that  aicretl  duty  of  motherhood  to  all  her  children, 
believing  that  she  could  never  be  eo  sure  of  the  healtbfulness 
of  any  other  woman's  constitution  aa  of  her  own.  Later,  I 
aeem  to  my  own  memory  to  have  been  often  cuddled  up  close 
to  her  on  her  sofa,  or  learning  my  little  lessons^  mounted  on 
my  high  chair  beside  her,  or  repeating  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  at 
her  knee.  All  these  memories  are  infinitely  sweet  to  me. 
Her  low,  gentle  voice,  her  ^milc,  her  soft  breast  and  armn, 
the  atmosphere  of  dignity  which  alwa^-H  Hurruundud  her,  - 
the  very  odour  of  her  clothes  and  luce,  i-edoIcnL  iif  dntd 
roses,  come  back  to  me  after  three  score  yeani  with  nothing 
to  mar  their  fiweetnese.  She  never  once  spoke  angrily  or 
banibly  to  mo  in  all  her  life,  much  lees  struck  or  puniabed 
me ;  and  I — it  Is  »  cumf ort  to  think  it —  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
recall,  disobeyed  or  senously  vexed  her.  She  had  regretted 
my  birth,  thinking  that  she  could  not  live  to  8ee  me  grow  to 
womanhood,  and  ^blinking  from  a  renewal  of  the  caj-es  of 
motherhood  with  the  adt^h'tional  anxiety  of  a  daughter's 
education.  But  I  boliove  »he  soon  reconciled  hertielf  to  my 
existence,  and  made  me,  first  hor  pet,  and  then  her  companion 
and  even  her  counsellor.  8he  told  me,  laughingly,  how, 
when  I  was  four  yeare  old,  my  fatlier  happening  to  be  away 
from  home  ahe  made  me  dine  with  hor,  and  a.s  I  sat  in  gr^at 
state  beside  her  on  my  little  chair  I  solemnly  remarked: 
*'  Mama,  is  it  not  a  very  coviflin  thing  to  have  a  Uttle  girl  i " 
on  observation  which  she  justly  thought  went  to  prove  that 
she  had  betraj'ed  sufficiently  to  my  infantine  perspicadty  that 
she  enjoyed  my  company  at  least  as  much  as  hers  was 
enjoyed  by  me. 

My  nurse  who  had  attended  all  my  brothere,  was  already 
an  elderly  woman  when  recalled  (o  Newbridge  to  take 
diarge  of  me ;  and  though  a  dear,  kind  old  soul  and  an 
excellent  nunte,  she  was  naturally  not  much  of  a  playfellow 
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for  a  little  child,  and  it  wa»  very  rarely  indood  that  I  had 
any  young  viHitor  in  my  onrsery  or  wait  taken  to  aee  any  of 
my  small  neighbotm.  Thus  I  waa  from  infancy  much 
thrown  on  my  own  reiwurces  for  play  and  amiuemeiit ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  been  rather  a  aolitary  mortal, 
enjoying  abavo  all  things  lonoiy  walks  and  studioH ;  and 
always  finding  my  spirits  rii»  in  hours  and  days  of  isolation. 
I  think  I  may  say  I  bave  never  felt  depret»ed  when  living 
alonn.  As  a  child  I  have  been  told  I  was  a  very  merry  little 
thick,  with  a  round,  fair  face  and  abundance  of  golden  hair  - 
a  typical  eort  of  Saxon  child.  I  was  subject  then  and  for 
Dy  years  uft«r,  to  furious  fitit  of  anger,  and  on  such 
fboeaaiona  I  misbehaved  myttelf  exceedingly.  "  Kanno  "  wan 
then  wont  {leremptorily  to  push  me  out  into  the  lung 
corridor  and  Imlt  tho  nursery  (kwir  in  my  fiw»,  fiaj'iiig  in  her 
vemiuriilar,  '*  Ah,  then  !  yon  bonlii  I'urJihatnn  (audacious 
cJiild  of  Puck) !  I'll  get  nhul  of  yoa  !  "  I  think  I  feel  now 
the  bardnew  of  thut  door  against  my  little  toes,  as  I  kitdced 
at  it  in  fron&y.  Sometimes,  when  things  were  very  bod 
indeed,  Nannu  conducted  me  to  the  end  of  the  corridor  at 
the  top  of  a  v^ry  long  winding  stone  stair,  near  the  bottoiu 
of  which  my  father  uccasionally  paased  on  bin  way  to  the 
iteUML  ''Ye^Bir!  Yea,  Sir!  She'll  be  good  immadiently, 
Sr,  jrou  needn't  oomv  apdtairs.  Sir  I  "  l*hcn,  9oiU>  voc^^  to 
mei,  "Don't  ye  bear  the  Masthert  Be  quiet  now,  my 
rlintf  or  ho'Il  come  np  the  stain  I  **  Of  course,  "  the 
wldom  or  oerer  was  really  within  earshot  on 
» ooiMnionH.  Had  he  been  eo  Nanno  wotild  have  been 
tbt  last  person  aeriotwly  to  invoke  his  drcuiled  interfctvnce 
in  my  diwiplins.  But  the  alarm  usually  sufEctxl  to  reduce 
me  tti  subauMtiun.  I  hod  plenty  of  toddling  nlxiut  out  of 
doont  antl  Nittiiig  in  the  swet^  ^i-aaH  making  dainy  and  ditude- 
bon  ohiuuA,  and  at  home  playing  with  the  rvmnuitttf  of  my 
brother's  Noab'it  Ark,  and  a  magnificent  old  babj-house 
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which  stood  in  one  of  the  bedtxx>m»,  ftnci  was  f»  loz^  thai  . 
cuii  dimly  reincmbor  climbing  up  and  getting  into  the  doll's 
drawing-room. 

My  fifth  birthday  was  the  first  milestone  on  life's  road 
which  I  can  rerall.  I  rmollpct  being  brought  in  Ihu  murniug 
into  my  mother's  dtirkenud  bedroom  (ahe  was  already  theo  a 
confirmed  Ln\iilid),  and  how  she  kiKsed  and  blei^sed'  me,  and 
gave  me  childish  preeenta,  and  also  a  beautiful  emerald  ring 
which  1  still  possess,  and  pear)  bruoeletfi  which  she  fastened 
on  my  little  arms.  No  doubt  she  wished  to  make  sure  that 
whenever  she  might  die  these  trinkets;  should  be  known  to  be 
mine.  She  and  my  father  a}so  gave  me  u  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book,  which  T  could  rc&d  quite  well,  and  proudly  took  next 
Sunday  to  church  for  my  first  attendance,  when  the  solemn 
occasion  waa  much  distnrbod  by  a  little  girl  in  a  pew  below 
bowling  for  envy  of  my  wliite  beaver  bonnet,  diitplayed  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  gallery  which  formed  our  family  beat. 
"  Why  did  little  Mias  Robiuaou  cry  I "  I  wa*  deeply 
inquibitive  on  tfaei^ubjf^'Ct,  having  then  and  always  during  my 
childhood  regarded  "  best  clothes  "  with  abhorrence. 

Two  years  later  my  grandmother,  having  bestowed  on  me^ 
at  Bath,  a  sky-blue  silk  pelisse,  I  managed  nefariously  to 
tumble  down  on  purpose  into  a  gutted  full  of  melted  snow 
the  firat  day  it  was  put  on,  so  as  to  be  perzoitted  to  resume 
my  little  cloth  coat. 

Mow,  aged  five,  I  was  emancipated  from  the  nursery  and 
allowed  to  dine  thenceforwai-d  at  my  parents'  late  dinn«r, 
while  my  good  nurse  was  settled  for  the  rest  of  hei*  days  in  a 
pretty  ivy-cover«l  cottage  with  large  garden,  at  the  end  of 
the  shrubbery.  She  lived  th^re  for  sevei'al  years  with  an  old 
woman  for  servant,  who  I  can  well  remember,  but  who  must 
have  been  of  great  ago,  for  aho  had  been  under  dairymaid  to 
my  great  great-grandfuther,  the  Archbishop,  and  u:»ed  to  tA\ 
-- 'storie*  of  "old  time«."    This  "old  Ally's"  great  grand- 
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children  w«re still  living,  recently,  in  the  family  service  in  the 
NUDe  ootta^  which  poor  "  Nanno  "  occupi«d«  Ally  waa  the 
last  wearer  of  the  real  old  Irish  scarlet  cloak  in  our  part  of 
the  country ;  and  I  can  romemlxtr  admiring  it  greatly  when 
I  nsed  to  run  by  her  side  and  help  her  to  carry  her  bundle  of 
■tides.  Sinoe  thoee  days,  even  the  long  blue  frieze  cloak 
which  succeeded  universally  to  the  scarlets— a  most  comfort- 
able, deceatt  and  witbol  graoefnl  (lOAsaat  garment,  very  like 
the  blue  cotton  one  of  the  Arab  fellah- women — bus  itaelf 
nearly  or  totally  disappeared  in  FingaL 

Ou  the  retirement  of  my  nurse,  the  charge  of  my  little 
penon  was  committed  to  my  mother's  maid  and  housekeeper, 
Martha  Jones.  She  came  to  my  mother  a  blooming  girl  of 
Bigfateen,  and  she  died  of  old  age  and  ttorruw  when  I  left 
Newbridge  at  my  father's  death  half-a-ceiitury  afterwards. 
She  was  a  fine,  fair,  broad-shouldered  woman,  with  a  certain 
refinement  above  her  clam.  Her  father  liad  been  an 
offioar  in  the  army,  and  mbe  was  educated  {not  veoy 
ortmsively)  at  some  little  school  in  Dublin  where  her 
partienlar  frien<l  was  Hooc«*8  (the  poef s)  sister.  She  used 
to  teU  us  how  Moore  as  a  lad  waa  always  contriving  to  get 
into  the  school  axid  romping  with  the  girls.  The  l^end  hu 
niffieiflot  Terinmilitude  to  need  no  confinnation  I 

**  Jon&y  "  waH  ludulguncc  itself,  and  under  her  mild  Bway, 
and  with  uiy  moilior  for  inntructiVHS  in  my  little  lesaons  of 
spelling  and  geography,  Mrs.  Barbanldf  Br.  Wattsand  Jane 
Taylor,  I  was  as  huppy  a  Uitlc  animal  as  well  might  be. 
On*  tiay  being  allowed  ns  usual  to  play  on  the  grass  befocv 
tbn  drawing -rouni  windows  I  took  it  into  my  bead  that  I 
sboold  dearly  lik«  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  my  nurso  at  her 
flotUge  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery.  "  Joney  "  had  taken 
ma  there  more  than  onc<%  bat  still  tho  mile-long  shrubbeT7, 
■oBie  of  it  v««ry  dark  witli  fir  trees  and  groat  laurels,  com- 
nUflated  wiih  cnNsing  walks,  and  containing  two  or  three 
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woodcuU  with  poor  Eli  a  complete  Hmudge  and  SesostrU 
driving  the  nine  kings  (with  their  crowiu),  of  coui-se) 
h&mesBed  to  his  chariot.  Who  would  hare  dreamad  we 
should  now  possees  photos  of  the  mununy  of  the  real 
SaBiwtns  (Bameeea  II.),  who  seemed  then  ignite  aa  mythical 
a  penooage  as  Pol^-phemust  Tu  reuiumber  the  ludeotis 
abeorationft of  Art  which  tben  itluKtrated  book^  for  children, 
aud  oompare  them  to  (he  exquiflit«  pictures  in  "  Litth  Foikt^"* 
is  to  realim  one  of  the  many  changa>i  the  world  has  seen 
ainco  my  childhood.  Mra.  Trinmier's  books  cost,  1  remembor 
being  told,  ten  sKiUmga  a-piooel  My  gororiMis  Miw 
Kinuaar'*  leaaoiu*,  though  not  very  aevoro  (our  old  doctor, 
him  for  it !  fiolemnJy  advised  that  I  should  nerer  be 

led  un  to  study  after  twelve  o'clock),  wei-e  far  from  being 
as  ntLracttTO  as  thow  of  my  mother,  and  h&  GOon  as  I  learneil 
to  write,  I  drew  un  the  gravel  walk  this,  as  I  conceived, 
deeply  touching  and  impreHatre  sentence :  "  Lauoru  !  Tkou 
fynofrf  of  the  mind.'"  I  could  not  at  lUl  ui]dvn>tand  my 
lUQlher'H   hilarity   over   thiti   inficriptloa,    which   proved  so 

iivindngly  my  need,  ut  all  oveuto  of  those  particular 
of  which  lindley  Murray  was  the  author.  I  envied 
tit»  peaoook  who  oould  uit  all  day  iu  the  aun,  and  wbu  ate 
bowlft-fuU  of  the  griddlebread  of  which  I  woa  so  fond ;  and 
oner  was  expected  to  loam  anything  f  Poor  bird,  he  came 
to  a  sad  end.  A  dog  terrified  him  one  day  and  he  took  a 
great  6ight  and  wna  obaerved  to  go  into  one  of  the  tall  limeH 
uvor  the  bouM]  but  was  never  seen  alive  again.  When  thu 
leaves  fell  in  the  autumn  the  rain-waslied  feathen  and 
akdeton  of  itoor  Ptvlio  were  found  wetlged  iu  a  fork  of  the 
tree.     Ho  baxl  met  the  fate  of  "  Lost  Btr  SlajBingbenl.'' 

Some  yeani  later,  my  antipathy  to  tcesons  having  not  at 
all  diBoiiUBhed,  1  road  a  book  which  hod  just  apppfirw).  and 
of  which  all  the  elders  of  the  hooae  were  tnlking,  Keith'^ 
HvptM  o/tKe  Timm.     In  tltis  work,  as  1  remembor,  ii  waa  sot 
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CofUi  tkit  a  «  VmI *  «M aiuBtly  to  he  MBptied  into craesr 
the  SoffantM,  •hat  wUch  tlie  »d  o(  tkn  vorid  «u  to 
CoUov  innedkUiT:  Ifce  writer  afiooHnglj  wAraed  fav 
TCftdas  that  tfaey  wDold  BOD  haw  sfeartliiig  news  btm  the 
fiDpfarmtci^  From  Lhat  tzmo  I  pennleDtfy  inqiiired  of 
anjhodj  ^KOB  I  nv  tcftdii^  the  newspaper  (a  aaall  riiMfe 
wiudt  in  the  Tkirtie*  only  oeaie  three  tsnes  a  weak)  or  i^ 
■eened  mO-infomied  aboat  public  aSaizv,  "  What  news  was 
there  from  the  Knphtatwt  1  '^  The  Rmgnlar  qneetko  at  kat 
celled  forth  the  inqvizT-,  '^  Whjr  I  wuited  to  know  I '  and  I 
was  obiifed  to  coofesB  that  I  was  bopiagfortheeaiplTii^aff 
the  **  Tial  **  wliicfa  would  pot  an  end  to  my  sona  and 
tPfPifig  leaHShS. 

Mj  arveDth  year  was  q>eait  with  my  parcnte  at  Bath, 
where  we  had  a  hooae  for  the  winter  in  Jmme^  Sqaare^ 
where  hrothea  and  eoininB  oame  for  the  hcdidaji^  and  in 
liCidon,  where  I  well  reoMSsber  going  with  my  mother  to  see 
the  Bionuia  in  the  Ookesenm  in  Regaot's  Park,  of  flL 
n^er^^  and  a  8wm  Cottage,  and  the  atatuee  of  Tarn  o* 
Shaatcr  and  his  wife  (which  I  bad  implored  her  to  be  allowed 
Id  aeei  haring  imagiaed  them  to  be  living  of^res)  and  vainly 
entraating  to  be  taken  to  see  the  Stameee  Twins,  lliis  last 
*'ng^.  however,  was  gtattfied  joit  thirty  years  afterwards 
We  travelled  back  to  Ireland,  posting  all  the  way  to 
Holyhead  fay  the  then  new  high  road  throngh  Wales  and 
ewer  the  Ueiiai  Bridgei  Hy  chief  recollection  of  the  kng 
joeraey  k  hemiHating  A  box  of  Shreweiburr  cakee,  exactly 
lifce  those  now  said  in  the  town,  was  bought  for  me  m  mim, 
aadi  wastoldtobrinigitover  tolrdand  to  give  to  my  little 
eooria  Qiarlay.  I  waa  pleased  to  give  the  cakn  to  Charley, 
l^  then  Charley  was  ai  the  Bomeot  far  away,  and  the  cakes 
w«e  always  at  hand  in  the  ceniage ;  and  the  road  was 
ledhns  aod  the  cakes  dctidoas;  and  so  it  came  to  poas 
-  that  I  broke  off  first  a  little  bit,  and  then  another 
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tj  «  larger  Ub|  till  cako  after  cake  ranuhed,  and  with 
•orrow  and  shame  I  vas  obliged  to  present  tbo  empty  box  to 
Oharlej  on  mj  arrirol.  Grcodinees  alas  I  has  been  a 
besetting  no  of  mine  all  my  life. 

Thiii  Charley  wua  a  dear  tittle  boy,  and  about  this  date 
wsa  oocaeionally  my  companion.  His  father,  my  ttncle, 
woa  Captain  William  Cobbe,  R.N.  who  had  fought  under 
Nelson,  and  at  tho  oud  of  the  war,  marrie*]  and  took 
a  houae  near  Newbridge,  whore  he  acted  as  my  father's 
agent.  Uo  was  a  fine,  brave  fellow,  and  much  beloved 
by  every  one.  One  day,  long  after  his  sudden,  untimely 
death,  we  heard  from  a  coaatguardsman  who  had  been 
a  aailor  in  his  ehip,  that  he  had  probably  caught  the 
THamiirp  of  which  he  died  in  the  performance  of  a  gallant 
action,  of  which  he  had  never  told  any  one,  even  bin  wife.  A 
man  bail  fallen  overboard  from  bin  »hip  ono  bitterly  cold 
night  in  the  nortborn  was  near  Copenhagen.  My  uncle,  on 
keanng  what  had  happened,  jumped  from  his  warm  berth 
and  plunged  into  the  eea,  where  he  aucoeeded  in  rescuing  the 
aatlor,  but  in  doing  so  caught  a  chill  which  eventually 
ahortened  his  dnye.  He  had  live  children,  the  oldrat  being 
Oharley,  some  monthft  younger  than  I.  When  my  uncle 
Damn  over  to  see  hin  brother  and  do  busineas,  Charley,  aa  he 

Dw  old  enough  to  take  tho  walk,  was  often  allowed  to  come 
ritb  biin  ;  and  great  was  my  enjoyment  of  tlic  unwonted 
pbHure  of  a  young  oompauion.  Considerably  greater,  I 
beUsTB,  thaa  that  of  taj  mothar  and  governess,  who  justly 
dreadad  tha  asoapadea  which  our  fertile  little  brains  rarely 
(ailed  to  dcvtSf.  We  climbed  over  everything  climbable  by 
aid  »f  the  armngement  that  Charley  ulwaya  mounted  on  my 
»trung  afaoiittlom  ami  thfn  helpnd  nie  up.  One  day  my 
father  aaid  ta  hm  :  "(.'hildrMi,  there  is  a  savac^e  bull  come, 
yon  muKt  take  rare  not  to  go  nnu*  him."  Charley  and  I  looked 
at  each  other  and  mutually  nnden(t«od.  The  next  moment  w» 
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wmm  ftlonA  w«  wUtparad,  ^  W«  matt,  get  acme  faaan  of  ha 
UU  E  "*  and  kw»7  «« ii»nfiered  till  we  fooBil  llie  new  bnU  in  » 
afcadioliMCOV-TsnL  ValuutUj  weseis«dthetul,siMlasUie 
ImO  CortOMtily  pttid  no  ■Itaotkin  to  hk  UDipstiuk  lioei,  we 
iMapwl  Ia  triaa{4i  wllfc  iho  hum  AnoTiwr  toM,  &  loveljr 
A|«il  •nniiii^  I  reiDember  we  were  (o3d  it  wu  dtinp, 
Bnd  Uwt  w«  niHt  ooi  go  oat  of  the  bouae.  We  had  dis- 
covarerl,  br/wmir,  %  door  leftding  out  upon  the  roof, — uid  we 
nipre^d  th«t  "on"  the  boose  ooold  oot  properly  be conadered 
"oiU"oi  ihm  bouM ;  and  roiy  aoon  we  were  clamberiog  np 
tbe  iiUU»,  and  wmtldi^  along  the  parapet  at  a  boght  of 
fifty  or  flxty  f»t>t  from  the  ground.  My  motber,  paasuig 
tbrnugh  one  of  tlio  halls,  obeerved  a  group  of  aenmnts  looking 
up  in  evident  alarm  and  making  ugnii  to  lu  to  oomo  down, 
Aji'jtiickly  a«ber  feeblenaM  permitted  she  climbedto  our  door 
of  exit,  and  oallod  to  oh  over  tbe  roofs.  Charley  and  I  felt 
like  Adaiu  and  Kvu  un  tlic  fntal  evening  after  they  hod  eaten 
thn  applo !  After  dreadful  m(»ntiuUt  of  bowtation  we  came 
down  uiiil  nineiviMl  the  Molemo  rebuke  and  ooiidemnation  we 
dowrrvoil.  ft  wan  not  a  very Hovero chastisement  allotted  to 
tti,  ibougli  wo  ootuiidorod  it  such.  We  were  tolil  thttt  the 
gun*  of  Pope  Joan,  promlBed  for  the  evening,  kUouIiI  not  be 
pUytd.  That  was  th«  Mfvereil,  if  not  the  only  punitjhment, 
my  ui(><li*<r  uvui'  inflicted  on  me. 

On  ruiny  dnyn  wheti  Charley  and  I  were  driven  to  amuse 
uui-Bi*lvtM  in  thu  givat  empty  roomB  and  corridors  upstairs, 
we  %t'orti  Wdiit  to  diMcuiw  profound  problems  of  theology,  i 
reninntlnir  on*-  poncjuiiion  relating  thereto  at  which  wo 
iiiwuimtumly  urrivoil.  ik>th  of  u8  Iku-o  the  name  of  "  Power" 
AH  a  aeoohd  namR,  in  bnnour  of  our  gmnduother  Anne 
Treuoh'n  uiulher«  Fanny  Power  of  Coreeu.  On  thincircum- 
Mtaitmi  Ko  fouiiditd  the  nM'Utinty  that  wr  should  both  go  to 
llimven,  iNH-auw  we  heard  it  Hiud  in  cliurch,  **The  Ueavena 
and  u//  tMt  i'inoera  tluu'viu. 
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Alas  poor  "  Littlo  Cbftrley  "  as  everybody  called  him,  after 
growiog  to  be  A  Huo  six-foot  fellow,  and  a  very  popular  officer, 
died  sadly  while  stUl  young,  at  the  Cape. 

In  thoae  early  days,  let  \\9  say  about  my  t«nth  year,  and 
for  long  afte>rward8,  it  was  my  father's  habit  to  fill  his  house 
with  all  the  ofTshoots  of  the  family  at  Ohruitmas,  and  with  a 
good  many  of  them  for  the  Alidraimmer  holidaya,  when  my 
two  eldest  broihent  and  the  youugeet  came  home  from 
Charterhouee  and  Oxford,  and  the  third  from  Sandhurst. 
Theee  brotbere  of  mine  were  kind,  dear  lads,  always  gentle 
Uid  petdngto  their  little  sister,  who  woa  a  mere  baby  when 
they  vera  achoolhoys,  and  of  coun»  never  really  a  com£>anton 
to  them.  I  reeollect  they  once  tried  to  teach  me  Ciicket,  and 
Ktraightway  knocked  me  over  with  a  bull ;  and  then  carried 
me,  all  four  in  tears  and  despair,  to  our  mothur  thinking 
they  had  broken  my  ribe.  I  wae  very  fond  of  them,  and 
thought  A  great  deal  about  their  holidays,  but  naturally  in 
f-arly  year*i  saw  vei-y  little  of  them. 

Iteetide  my  brothers,  and  generally  coming  to  Newbridge  at 
the  aame  holiday  aeaaons,  thfre  won  a  regiment  of  young 
rouxtno,  male  and  female.  My  mother's  only  brother, 
Adjutant  General  Conway,  had  five  children,  all  of  whom 
w«n>  practically  my  father's  wards  during  the  yearn  of  their 
nlucalinn  at  Hailt^ybur}'  and  in  a  ladies'  boarding-echool  in 
London.  Then,  bef^ide  my  fatber'a  youngest  brother 
William's  family  of  fire,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
Ids  next  oMi'«t  brother,  George,  of  tijo  Horse  Artillery  (Lieut. 
General  Cobha  in  htA  lat^i-  years),  bad  fivo  more,  and 
Anally  the  third  brother,  Thomas,  wont  out  to  India  iu  hiK 
foQth  a* aide-de-camp  to  his  cotuiu.  the  Marquis  of  Uasting)*, 
held  BOTaral  good  a|>{)ointmf*ntii  (ut  Iffoonhedabnd  and 
alwwliere),  married  and  had  ten  cluldren,  (all  uf  whom 
psMed  into  my  failier's  chorgv)  and  linally  died,  jiour 
f«1toiv  I    on    Ids  viiyago  bome   from    India,  after    thirty 
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years'  abaeoce.  Thus  diers  were,  in  fact,  indDding  his  own 
cfaUdreot  thiitf  young  people  moreor  len  my  father's  wanfe, 
and  all  of  them  looking  to  Newtiridge  as  the  place  where 
hoUdayv  wwe  naturally  spent,  and  to  my  father's  not  very 
long  purse  as  the  resouroe  for  everybody  in  emergendea. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  carried  this  view  of  the  cflM  rather 
unfortunately  far.  A  gentleman  visiting  us,  happening  to 
meotioD  that  he  had  lately  been  to  Malta,  we  naturally  aafced 
him  if  he  had  met  a  young  officer  of  our  name  quartered 
there  ?  "  Oh  dcAr,  yc«  I  a  delightful  fellow  !  Alltheladiea 
adore  him.  Ue  gives  charming  picnics,  and  gets  noeegaya 
for  tbem  all  from  Naples.**  "  I  am  afraid  be  can  aoanely 
•fiord  that  oort  oi  thing,"  someone  tinudly  obeerved.  **  Oh, 
he  anys^"  replied  the  visitor,  "that  he  has  an  old  uncle 

■OBUwbflre  who Good  Lord!  I  am  afraid   I   have 

pot  my  foot  in  it,"  abruptly  concluded  our  friend,  noticing 
the  looks  eocohanged  round  the  circle. 

Hy  father's  brother  Henry,  my  god-father,  flied  early  and 
unmarried.  He  wiu  Bector  of  Templeton,  and  was  very 
intimate  with  his  neighboars  tbera,  the  Edgeworths  and 
Gianarde.  The  greater  port  of  the  library  at  Newbridge,  ns 
it  wu  in  my  time,  had  been  odlected  by  him,  and  induded 
an  aiarming  proportiou  of  divinity.  The  story  of  his  Hfe 
might  serve  for  audi  a  novel  as  his  friend.  Miss  Edgeworth, 
would  have  written  and  entitled  "  Frocrw^ination"  He  was 
mudi  attached  for  a  long  time  to  a  charming  Tiliss  Lindsay, 
who  was  quite  willing  to  accept  his  hand,  had  be  ufftn-ed  it. 
My  poor  unde,  however,  continued  to  flirt  and  dangle  and  to 
pQiftpone  any  definite  dectaratioo,  till  at  last  the  girl's  mother 
—who,  I  rather  believe,  was  a  L^dy  Ch.-irlotte  Lindstay,  well 
known  in  her  generation — told  her  that  a  conclusion  must  be 
put  to  this  sort  of  thing.  8be  would  invite  Mr.  Cobbe  to 
lAflir  hoose  fur  a  fortnight,  and  during  that  time  every 
opportnnrty  should  be  afTordt^tl  bim  of  making  a  proposal  in 
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'wiiijif  be  should  be  so  mmded.  If,  however^  at  th«  end  of 
thia  probation,  h«  had  said  noching^  Miss  Lindfiay  was  to 
give  bim  ap,  and  b«  was  to  ba  allowed  no  moir^  chances  of 
addrening  her.  The  vi»t  was  paid,  and  nothing  could  be 
mare  agreeable  or  devoted  tfaau  my  uncle ;  but  he  did  out 
propoee  to  Mire  Lindsay  1  The  days  pnased,  snd  as  the  end 
of  the  allotted  time  drew  near,  the  lady  innocently  urrangod 
a  few  walks  en  tHe-A-iUe,  and  talked  in  a  manner  which 
afforded  him  every  opportunity  of  saying  the  wordtt  which 
aeemed  alwa}^  on  the  tip  of  hiji  tongue.  At  last  the  final  day 
arrived.  "  My  dear,"  said  I^dy  Charlotte  (if  such  was  the 
mother's  name)  to  her  daughter,  '*I  shall  go  out  with  the 
reet  of  the  party  for  the  whole  day  and  leave  yon  and  Mr. 
Oofabe  together.  When  I  return,  it  must  be  decided  one  way 
or  the  other." 

The  hours  flew  in  pleasant  and  confidential  talk — still  no 
proposal !  Miss  Lindsay,  who  knew  that  the  final  mlnut«8 
of  graoa  were  paadng  for  her  unconscioutt  lover,  oui-e  more 
doHpuringly  tried,  being  really  attached  to  him,  to  nmk^ 
him  say  something  which  she  oonld  report  to  her  mother. 
As  be  afterwards  averred  Ite  was  on  the  very  brink  of  asking 
her  to  marry  him  when  he  caught  the  sound  of  her  mother's 
carriage  returning  to  the  door,  and  said  to  himself,  *^  I'll  wait 
far  uiiuthcr  opportunity,'* 

The  opportunity  was  never  granted  to  him.  lady 
Charlotte  gave  him  hia  am^  vety  peremptorily  next  morning. 
My  ancle  wsa  furious,  and  in  despair ;  but  it  was  too  lute! 
like  other  disappointed  men  ho  went  off  mshly,  and  almost 
immediately  engaged  himself  (with  no  delay  thi»  timr)  to 
UiB  Flon  Long  of  Rood  Ashton,  \%'ilt«hire,  a  Udy  of 
aoMMerabla  fortane  and  attractions  and  of  excellent  coD' 
nectlonfl,  but  of  ttuch  exoaedingly  rigid  piety  of  thfl 
Oalvinistic  type  of  the  period,  that  I  boUiive  my  uncle  WM 
Mwii  fairly  afraid  of  his  promised  bride.     At  ail  evuuU  bk 
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pi*oc]'a«tinationR  began  afresh.  He  remained  at  Temploton 
on  one  excuse  after  another,  till  Miss  Long  wrote  to  aiik ; 
*'  Whether  he  wished  to  keep  their  engagement  ? "  My  poor 
UQcle  was  nearly  driven  now  to  the  wall,  but  hia  health  was 
bail  and  might  prove  his  apologj'  for  fresh  dolays.  Before 
replying  to  hia  Flora,  he  went  to  Bublin  and  coujiulted  Sir 
Philip  Crampton.  After  detailing  his  ailments,  he  a&ked 
what  he  ought  to  do,  hoping  (I  am  afraid)  that  the  gi-eat 
surgeon  would  say,  "  O  you  mutit  keep  qiiitt ! "  Inslaid  of 
this  verdict  Crampton  said,  "Go  and  got  married  by  all 
means!"  No  further  excuse  was  possible,  and  my  poor 
uncle  wrote  to  say  he  wa»i  on  his  way  to  claim  his 
bride.  Ere  he  reached  her,  however,  while  stopping  at 
hia  mother's  house  in  Bath,  he  was  found  dead  in  bi^ 
bed  on  the  morning  ou  which  he  tihould  have  gene 
to  Rood  Aahton.  He  must  have  expired  suddenly  while 
reading  u  good  little  book.  All  this  happened  somewhere 
about  1823. 

To  return  to  our  old  life  at  Newbridge,  about  1 833  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  i)te  assembling  of  my  father's 
brothers,  and  brothers*  wives  and  childi'en  at  Christmas  was 
the  great  ©vent  of  the  year  in  my  almost  solitary  childhood. 
Often  a  party  of  twenty  or  more  sut  down  every  day  for- 
three  or  four  weeks  together  in  the  dining-i-oom,  and  we 
younger  ones  naturally  spent  the  short  days  and  long 
eveningK  in  lx>yish  and  girlisli  sports  and  phiy.  Certain 
very  noisy  and  romping  games — Blindman's  buff.  Prisoner's 
Baes,  Giant,  and  Puss  in  the  Corner  and  Hunt  the  Hare — 
as  we  played  them  throtigh  the  halls  below  stairs,  and  the 
long  corridors  and  rooms  above,  still  appear  to  me  as  among 
the  meet  delightful  things  in  a  world  which  was  then  all 
delight.  As  we  grew  a  little  older  and  my  dear,  clever 
brother  Tom  came  home  from^  Oxford  and  Germany, 
oluradee  and  plajra  and  masquumding  and  dancing  oume  into 


rAshton.  In  fihort  oars  was,  for  the  lime,  like  other  large 
country-houMs,  full  of  happy  youog  people,  with  the  high 
piritii  common  in  those  old  days.  The  rest  of  the  year, 
EcepL  dtiriug  the  Kummor  vacation,  when  brothers  and 
consins  mostorod  again,  the  place  was  singularly  quiet,  and 
my  life  strangely  solitary  for  a  child.  Very  early  I  made  a 
eonconlat  with  each  of  my  four  sucoeeaive  goremesses,  that 
when  lessons  were  ended,  precisely  at  twelve,  I  was  free  to 
wander  where  I  pleased  about  the  park  and  woods,  to  row  the 
boat  on  the  pond  or  ride  my  pony  on  the  aands  of  the  sea- 
shore  two  miles  from  the  hoiuie.  I  wai:  not  to  be  expected  to 
have  any  concern  with  my  instiiictrees  out^de  the  doora. 
The  urmnginnent  suited  them,  of  oonnte,  perfectly  ;  and  my 
childliood  was  thus  mainly  a  looely  one;  I  was  w  uniformly 
happy  that  I  wan  (what  I  suppose  few  childjon  are)  quite 
consdoufi  of  my  own  happiness.  I  i-cmember  often  thinking 
whether  other  chiUireu  were  all  tu<,  happy  as  1^  and  some- 
tuiu«,eifpeciatlyon  a  spring  moi-ning  of  the  18th  March, — my 
mothcEr'fi  birthday,  when  I  had  a  holiday,  and  used  to  make 
oonmota  td  primmoea  and  violets  for  her, — I  can  recall 
walking  along  the  grass  walks  of  that  beautiful  old  garden 
and  ft^ling  as  if  everything  in  the  world  was  perfecl,  and 
my  lif»  complete  bliss  for  which  I  coidd  never  thank  Ood 
enough. 

When  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  sfwnd  my  leit^ure  hours 
oat  of  doon  T  plunged  into  the  library  at  haphnzard,  oftou 
making  ^  dkcovory "  of  books  of  which  I  had  never  been 
lold,  but  which,  thus  found  for  mjmelf,  wnre  doubly 
prectoiM.  Kovw  Hball  1  forget  thus  falling  by  chance  on 
Kuhla  Khan  in  itn  firut  pampblet-nhape.  I  oJao  gloated  owr 
Bouthey's  Curse  o/ Kehurna,  and  Tht  Cid  and  Scutt'ii  earlier 
worka  My  mother  did  very  wiwly,  I  think,  to  allow  me 
tboi  to  rom  onr  the  sliQlves  at  my  ovn  will.  By  de^greea  a 
gannine  appetite  for  nmdijtg  uwoke  in  me,  nud  I  became  a 
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atoifioaa  gxri,  u  I  olull  praenUy  deicnb&  Bead*  tke 
Ufarary,  bmrercr,  1  had  a  play-hoofle  of  m  j  own  Cor  mt  di^ 
There  wen,  at  that  time,  two  garrets  only  in  the  hoQ»  (the 
bed-rooms  having  all  lofty  coved  eeifingpi),  and  Ihen  two 
gmnetor  over  the  feMies,  w«n  aHcifBlher  Saoaed.  I  took 
poanaBBonof  them,  and  kept  the  kejs  lest  anybody  sbooldpty 
tntothem^and  truly  they  most  have  been  a  ramarfrahle  aght  1 
Od  the  siopuig  roob  I  pinned  the  ejta  ai  mypeaeodc'sfeathen 
in  the  relative  pontions  of  the  stars  of  the  cbirf  consteOations; 
one  of  my  hobbies  being  Astronomy.  On  another  wall  I 
futeocd  a  rack  fuU  of  carpenter's  to<^  which  I  ooold  use 
pretty  deftly  on  the  bench  beneath.  The  principaJ  wall  was 
an  armoury  of  old  ooort-sword^  and  home-made  ptkes, 
decorated  with  green  and  white  flags  (I  was  an  Irish  patriot 
at  that  epoch),  sundry  javclin.4,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
BtagniBcently  painted  shield  with  the  family  arms.  On  the 
floor  of  one  room  was  a  collection  of  shells  from  the  neigb- 
botning  shore,  and  Liistly  there  was  a  table  with  pens,  ink 
and  paper ;  impIemonU  wherewith  I  perpetrated,  inter  efie, 
Mveral  poems  of  which  I  can  jub-t  recall  ona  The  tnoti/of 
the  story  was  obvioosly  borrowed  from  a  stanza  in  ftloore's 
Iriih  Uelodiaa.  Kvea  now  I  do  not  think  the  verses  very 
bad  for  12  or  IS  years  old. 

TUB   riSHEBUAN  OF  LOUGH  XRAQH. 

The  satemn  wind  waa  rosnng  high 

And  the  tenqpcat  nvcd  in  the  midaight  sfey, 

When  the  ftshenhan'*  tsth«r  eaok  to  rest 

And  left  <KKisl  the  Uat  mnd  bert 

Of  a  rfto«  of  kings  wlio  oooe  beM  sway 

From  far  Ffngal  to  dsrk  Lough  >'e«gh.* 

Til*  moralng  sbonc  asd  the  fif<hi>rman'a  K-rk 
Was  wafted  o'er  tho«e  watcni  d:irk. 


•  Pranottuosd  "Look  Nay." 
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And  b«  IhoQgbt  as  ho  B&ilod  of  hit  fkthar'a  ouae 

Of  tbo  kings  ol  Erin's  onclont  fame, 

Of  dftys  when  'naftih  tiuMe  waters  greea 

The  burners  of  NU]  wen  emr  Men, 

Afid  where  the  KnifjbU  of  the  BloodRcd-Trt-f 

Had  held  of  old  their  revelry ; 

And  where  O'Nial's  rsoa  alona 

Had  sat  npoa  Uie  regal  throne. 

'\Vfaila  the  fiiherman  thongbt  of  the  days  of  old 

The  son  had  left  the  western  sky 

And  tlio  moos  bad  risen  a  lamp  of  gold, 

Ere  O'NUL  deemed  that  the  eve  was  nigh, 

He  tamed  bis  boat  to  the  moantain  nde 

And  U  darlad  away  o'er  the  rippling  tide ; 

Like  arrow  from  an  Indian  bow 

Shot  o'er  the  waves  ibe  glancing  prow. 

The  fisherman  saw  not  the  point  beneath 

Wbicli  beckoned  Imn  on  to  Instaut  death. 

II  atniek — yak  ha  shrieked  not,  although  his  blood 

Ban  ehlU  at  the  thought  of  that  fatal  Hood ; 

And  the  raice  of  O'Nial  wna  silent  that  day 

Afl  ba  sank  'naath  tba  waters  of  dork  Loogh  Neagb ; 

Uk*  when  Adam  roae  from  the  dost  of  earth 
And  felt  the  joy  of  bis  glorious  birth, 
AxmI  where'er  he  gazed,  and  where'er  be  trod, 
He  felt  the  preaenoe  and  smile  of  Qod, — 
Like  the  breath  of  morning  to  bim  who  long 
Has  osased  to  bear  the  warblers'  song. 
And  who,  in  the  cliamber  of  deaUi  hatb  li^n 
With  a  siokaning  heart  and  a  burning  brain ; 
So  mshed  the  joy  through  O'Nial's  mind 
When  tha  waters  dark  above  him  Jotnad, 
And  he  fell  that  Hi'aveu  bad  made  him  ba 
A  ^irlt  uf  lijjlil  and  vt«raity.  . 

H«  gaxad  around,  but  his  dazzled  sight 
Baw  no4  Ibe  spot  from  whence  h*  fell, 
Ver  basido  him  rose  a  spire  so  hrighl 
Ko  mortal  tongoa  conld  its  splaodonn  Idl 
KoT  buraui  ay*  ssidars  Its  Ughi. 

YOi..  1.  • 
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AfUsr  hor  cam«  a  reni  governess,  the  dnaghter  of  a  banln-upt 
Liverpool  mcrcbant  who  maio  my  life  a  burdoc  with  ber 
strict  disciplinu  and  her  "  I-haTe-Been>bdtU)r-dttys "  airs; 
and  who,  ut  last,  I  dot^ctod  in  a  trick  which  to  me  appeared 
ozto  of  onparallfiUd  tarpLtade !  She  had  asked  me  tn  lut  hor 
read  something  trhicb  I  bad  writUm  in  a  copy 'book  and  I  had 
peremptorily  deolinod  to  obey  her  request,  and  had  locked  np 
my  papers  in  my  beloved  little  writing-desk  which  my  dear 
brother  Tom  had  bought  for  me  out  of  bis  sohool-boy'a 
pocket  money.  The  keys  of  this  desk  I  kept  with  other 
thixkga  in  one  of  the  uld-fasluuned  pockets  which  ovorybody 
then  wore,  and  which  formed  a  separate  article  of 
iifider  clothing.  ThU  pocket  my  maid  naturally  phiced  at 
njghi  on  the  choir  beside  my  little  bed,  and  the  cortoiiu 
of  the  bod  being  drawn,  Miss  W.  no  doobt  after  a  time 
oonoladed  I  was  asleep  and  caaliooaly  approached  the  chair 
on  tiptoe.  As  it  happened  I  was  wide  awake,  having 
ftt  that  time  tlio  habit  of  repeating  certftin  hymns  and 
other  religions  things  to  myself  before  I  went  to  sleep ;  and 
when  I  perceived  through  the  white  curtain  the  shadow  of 
my  goxiimess  close  ontaido,  and  then  beard  the  slight  jingle 
made  by  my  keys  as  she  abstracted  them  from  my  pocket,  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  witness  of  a  crime  I  Anything  so  base  I 
had  never  dreamed  as  existing  outaido  story  books  of 
wiclud  children.  Drawing  the  curtoiu  I  could  see  that 
Km  W.  had  gone  with  her  cmuUo  into  the  inner  room 
(ou  of  the  oU  ** powdering  closets*'  attached  to  all  tho 
rooms  in  Newbridge)  and  was  busy  with  the  doiik  which 
lay  on  tho  table  thsreio.  Very  shortly  I  beard  the  desk 
aloss  again  with  an  angry  dick, — and  oo  wondoor  f  Poor 
Ifiaa  W.,  who  no  doubt  fanoiod  sho  waa  g(ung  to  detect 
ber  strange  pupU  in  some  partioolar  nanghtinewi,  ibund  the 
U6.  in  the  desk,  to  oonsist  of  solemn  rfeligioaa  "  Belloctionsi" 
is  the  ityls  of  Urs.  Trimmer;  and  of  a  poetical  deeciipfirs 
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(in  roand  hand)  of  the  Last  Judgn\ent !  My  govemesf 
replaced  tho  bunch  of  keys  in  my  pocket  and  noiselessly 
withdrew,  bat  it  was  long  before  I  coold  sloep  for  sheer 
horror ;  and  next  day  I,  of  course,  confided  to  my  mother  the 
terrible  inoidont.  Nothing,  I  think,  was  said  to  Miss  W. 
about  it,  hut  she  was  very  shortly  afterwards  allowed  to 
return  io  her  beloved  Liverpool,  where,  for  all  I  know,  she 
may  be  living  still. 

My  fourth  and  last  governess  was  a  remarkable  woman,  a 
Mdlle.  Montrioa,  a  person  of  considorable  foroo  of  character, 
!tad  in  muuy  respects  an  admirable  teacher.  With  her  I  road 
a  good  deal  of  solid  history,  beginning  with  Rollin  and  going 
on  to  Plntarch  and  Gibbon  ;  also  some  modern  historians. 
Bho  farther  taaght  me  systemntioAlly  a  Bcheme  of  chronology 
nnd  royal  successionB,  till  I  had  an  amount  of  knowledge  of 
Buofa  things  which  I  afterwards  found  was  not  shared  by  any 
of  my  Bchoolfellowa.  She  had  tho  excellent  sense  also  to 
allow  me  to  aso  n  considerable  port  of  my  lesson  hours  with 
a  map-book  before  me,  asking  her  endless  questions  on  aU 
things  connected  with  the  variocs  countries ;  and  as  she  was 
extremely  well  and  widely  informed,  tins  wns  almost  the  bent 
part  of  my  instruction.  I  became  really  interested  in  these 
studies,  and  also  in  tlie  great  poets,  French  and  English,  to 
whom  Bbe  introduced  me.  Of  course  my  govemees  taught 
me  music,  including  what  was  then  called  Thorough  Bags,  and 
now  Hannonif ;  but  very  Uttle  of  the  practical  part  of  perform- 
ance could  I  learn  then  or  at  any  lime.  Independently  of  her, 
I  read  erery  book  oa  Astronomy  which  I  could  lay  bold  of, 
and  I  well  remember  the  excitement  wherewith  I  waited  for 
years  for  the  appearance  of  the  Comet  of  1835,  which  one  of 
thew  books  had  foretold.  At  last  a  report  reached  me  that 
the  village  tailor  had  seen  the  comet  the  previous  night.  Of 
eonrse  I  scanned  the  iky  with  renewed  ardour,  and  thought  I 
had  discovered  the  clesired  object  in  a  misty-Iouking  star  o/ 
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which  my  planiflphere  gave  no  notice.  My  father  however 
pooh-poohed  this  bold  hypothesis,  and  I  waa  fain  to  wait  till 
the  next  night.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  ran  np  to  a 
window  whraice  I  conld  command  the  constellation  wherein 
the  comet  was  bound  to  show  itself.  A  small  hazy  star — and  a 
long  train  of  light  from  it — greeted  my  enchanted  eyes  I  My 
limbs  conld  hardly  bear  me  as  I  twe  downstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  nor  my  voice  pablish  the  triumphant  intelli- 
gence, "  It  u  the  comet  I"  "  It  Ad«  a  tail  1 "  Everybody  (in 
far  too  leisorely  a  way  as  I  considered)  went  np  and  saw  it, 
and  confessed  that  the  comet  it  certainly  mnst  be,  with  that 
appendage  of  the  tail  I  Few  events  in  my  long  life  havo 
caused  me  Buch  delightful  excitement.    This  was  in  1836* 
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BOBOOZ.  AM>   ApTEB. 

When  my  father,  in  18S6,  had  decided,  by  my  governcss'K 
ftdvico,  to  Hcnd  me  to  school,  my  dear  mother,  thongh  already 
old  oud  feeble,  made  tho  journey,  long  as  it  was  id  tbos4il 
days,  from  Ireland  to  Brightou  to  see  for  herself  where  ti 
f  wu  to  be  placed,  and  to  invoke  the  kiDdneRs  of  my  nchool- 
E'BUflfcreBBOB  for    mo.      Wn    8aIU>d    to    Brintol — a  30   hours* 
fftMnge  tunally,  bat  Bometimea  longer, — and  then  trav^Uod 
by  postobaiMs  to  Brighton,  taking,  I  think,  three  days  oi|| 
fh*  road  and  visitlu;;  Stonohco^o  by  the  way,  to  my  mother*^ 
:  great  delight.     My  eldest  brother,  then  at  Oxford,  atteode 
h(T  and  ikcUid  eourier.     Wliea  we  came  in  sight  of  Brighton 
tbtt  lompH   were   lighted  along  the  long  perspectivo  of  thu 
abore.     Gas  was  still  euflicinntly  a  novuUy  to  cause  this 
sight  to  be  immonsely  impredajvo  to  as  all. 

Next  day  my  mother  took  me  to  my  future  tyrants,  and 
fondly  hurguincd  (as  eho  was  paying  cnorroouftly)  that  I 
Mhould  havr  sundry  iudnl;^onccs,  and  principall}*  a  bedroom  Ui 
myself.  A  room  was  shown  to  her  with  only  one  small  bo«l 
in  it,  and  this  sho  was  told  would  bo  mine.  When  I  went  to 
U  next  night,  heart  broken  after  her  departure,  I  fcnrnd  that 
•noibcr  bed  had  been  put  ap,  and  a  sohoolfoUow  was  already 
asleep  in  it  I  fiong  myself  down  on  my  knees  by  my  own 
a&d  eried  my  heart  out,  and  was  accordingly  reprunonded 
^  aaxt  monung  before  the  whole  nohool  for  having  been  seen 
to  erj  at  my  prayen.* 

■  Pari  of  the  ioWtraiug  dmortpliOQ  ol  my  own  as<I  my  motba 
aobooi  appoarod  aouo  yean  ago  in  a  poriodlcaU  now.  1  belkv 
otinot. 
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The  edncution  of  women  was  probably  at  its  lowest  ebb 
about  half-a-ctiDtuiy  a^o.  It  wad  at  that  period  more  pre- 
tontiooB  than  it  had  erer  been  before,  and  iniinitely  mor* 
oostly  than  it  is  uow ;  and  it  ^vaa  likewise  more  t^hallow  and 
BenBoless  than  can  easily  be  believed.  To  inspire  young 
women  with  duo  gratitude  for  their  present  privilt^oa,  won 
for  them  by  my  contemporaries,  I  can  think  of  nothing  better 
than  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  the  features  of  acbooU  ^ 
liie  in  England  in  the  days  of  their  mothers'  T  aay  adviaedl] 
tile  days  of  Llioir  mothers,  for  in  those  of  thi;ir  grandmothers, ' 
tbingB  were  by  no  means  equally  had.  There  was  mucti  less 
pretence  and  moro  genuine  instruction,  so  far  aa  it  extended. 

For  a  moment  lot  us,  however,  go  back  to  these  earlier 
grandmothers'  scliools,  say  those  of  the  year  1790  or  there- 
abouts. From  the  reports  of  my  own  mother,  and  of  a 
friend  whose  mother  woa  odnc&tcd  in  the  same  plnco^  I  can 
nccnrately  describe  a  school  which  flonrishcd  at  that  date  in 
the  fashionable  region  of  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  The 
mittxefls  waa  a  certain  Mrs.  Bevis,  who  must  have  been  a 
woman  of  ability  for  she  published  a  very  good  little  English 
Grammar  for  Uie  expreiui  use  of  her  pupils  ;  iiJiiO  a  Geography, 
and  a  capital  book  of  maps,  which  possessed  the  inestimable 
Bdvaatage  of  recording  only  those  towns,  cities,  rivers,  and 
moontains  which  were  mentioned  in  tho  Geography,  and  not 
eonfuBing  the  mind  (as  maps  are  too  apt  to  do)  with  extraneous 
and  snperfluouB  towns  and  hills.  I  speak  with  personal 
gratitade  of  those  venerable  books,  for  out  of  them  chiefly  I 
ubtoined  »uch  inklings  of  Guography  au  have  sufficed  generally 
for  my  wants  through  lifia ;  the  only  disadvantage  they  entailed 
being  a  firm  impression,  still  rooted  in  my  mind,  that  there  is  %J 
"  Kingdom  of  Poland  "  somewhere  about  the  midiUe  of  Europo. 

Beside  Grammar  and  Geography  and  a  very  fair  share  ot 

<OTy  ("Ancient"  derived  from  Eollin,   and  "Sacred" 
Mrs.  Trimmer),  the  youxig  Imlies  at  Mrs.  Devia*  school 
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lenrned  lo  speak  aud  read  French  wlUi  n  very  good  oceont, 
and  to  play  Iho  barpsiebord  with  tasU),  if  uot  with  n  very 
learned  appreciation  of  "severe"  nioBie.     The  <*Battlo  of 
iPnigao "    and     Hook*i     Sosatos     were,    I    believe,    tbeir  | 
leulminatittg  aohievemenifl.      Bat  it  wna  doI  considered  in 
Ithose  times  that  packing  the  brains  of  girls  with  facts,  or 
['•vcn  teaching  their  lingers  to  run  over  the  keys  of  instm- 
>inent8,  or  to  handle  pen  and  pencil,  was  the  Alphu  and 
Omega     of    education.       WiUiam    of   Wykeham's    motto. 
"Mannere  makyth  Monne,"  was  nndurstood  to  hold  good^ 
Mnphatieally  ccsicemiDg  the  making  of  Woman.     The  abrupt  i 
apeaking,    conrteay-neglecling,     slouching,     slangy    yooug 
■  damsel  who  may  now    perhaps  carry  off  the  glories  of  4  j 
l-TJiuveraity  degree,  would  have  seemed  to  Mrs.  Dcvis  stU]^ 
1  Deeding  to  be  taught  the  very  mdiraents  of  feminine  kuow- 
[Iftdge.      "  Docomm  "  (delightful  word  I    the  very  soand  of 
^^hieh  brings  back  the  smell  of  Mun^chalo  powder)  wm  the 
imperative  law  of  a  lady's   inner  life  as  well  as  of  ber 
outward  habtte  ;  and  in  Queen  Square  nothing  that  was  not 
[deoorooB  was  for  a  moment  admitted.     Every  movement  of 
[ibe  body  in  entering  and  quitting  a  room,  in  taking  a  1 
I  tod  rising  from  it,  was  duly  criticised.     There  wofi  kq>t,  in 
IthB  baek  pramisee,  a  carriage  taken   off  the   wheels,  aud 
propped   up  en  p^rmatunee^  for  tho  purposu  of  enabling  Uia 
joung  ladies  to  practise  ascending  and  descending  with  calin- 
I  and  grace,  and  without  any  unncoflssary  display  of  their 
lukles.     Every  girl  was  dreneed  in  the  full  fiisbion  of 
day.     My  raothur,  like  all  her  oompiuiions,  wore  hair-powdei'^ 
aad  rouge  on  her  cheeks  when  she  entered  tbe  aebool  a 
LUoomiiig  girl  of  flltocn ;    that  exedlont  rouge  at  five  guintrna 
I  k  pot,  which  {aa  sho  explained  to  mo  to  later  years)  did  not 
ppoil  the  romplrxion  like  ordimiry  compounds,  and  which  I 
i  witoan  really  Idl  a  beautiful,  dear  akin  wbao  dieosedj 
'  yam  afterwards. 
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Beyor-d  these  matters  of  fashion,  howerer, — so  droll  now 
to  remcmbts', — there  most  have  boen  nt  Mn.  Deris* 
iMiiiiiiin  a  great  deal  of  careful  trainisg  in  what  may  b« 
called  the  great  Art  of  Society ;  the  art  of  properly  payinp; 
and  reoeiTing  viaita,  of  fialuting  acquaintances  in  tho  stnei 
and  drawing-room ;  and  of  writing  letters  of  complinuBi. 
When  I  recall  the  type  of  perfect  woma&ly  geaUenees  and 
high  IffeediDg  which  then  and  there  was  fonned,  it  eeenis  to 
me  la  if,  in  eomparison,  modern  manners  are  all  rough  and 
bmsqac.  We  have  graceful  women  in  abundance  <rtillf  but 
the  peculiar  uld- fashioned  suavity,  the  tact  which  made 
erwybody  in  a  company  happy  and  at  ecse, — most  of  all  the 
Imnblfiii  indiTidtud  preaent, — and  which  at  the  same  time 
■Seotoalfy  prevented  the  most  andaciooa  &om  transgressing 
Im  hUmaianca  by  a  hair ;  of  that  suavity  and  tact  we  socm 
(o  have  lost  the  trndiUoa. 

The  great  Bloomsbury  Bcbool,  however,  passed  away  at 
knglh,  good  Ite.  Dnis  having  departed  to  the  land  wh^e  I 
Imst  the  Rivers  of  Paradise  formed  part  of  her  new  study  of 
Geography.  Nearly  half-a-centory  later,  when  it  came  to 
my  torn  to  receive  edocation,  it  was  not  in  London  hat  in 
Brij^stOQ  that  the  ladies*  schools  most  in  estimation  wore  to  b« 
faand.  There  were  even  then  (about  188G)  sot  less  than  a 
hmdrad  such  establishments  in  the  town,  but  that  at 
Xo.  SS,  Bnmswick  Torraee,  of  which  Mjss  Ranciman  and 
Uifli  Roberts  were  misbmsoa,  and  which  had  been  founded 
Mme  tiaw  befiire  by  a  celebrated  Uias  Poggi.  was  supposed 
lo  b*  swe  fHwrihu  impar.  It  was.  at  all  events,  the  most 
•■tngaooaly  expensive,  the  nominal  tariff  of  £1  SO  or  £180 
per  aminm  representing  searcely  a  fourth  of  the  charges  for 
**  extns  "  which  actually  appeared  in  the  bUis  of  many  of 
Um  poptla.  My  own,  I  know,  amounted  to  £1 ,000  for  two 
lean'  wnhoolmg. 

rfuO  write  of  this  Kfaool  qoite  frankly,  since  the  two 
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ladien,  well-mMniog  but  very  unwise,  to  whom  it 
belonged  have  beoD  dead  for  neurly  thirty  yBam,  and  it  can 
hart  Dobody  to  record  my  conviction  that  a  better  system 
thim  theirs  could  eoaroely  havo  boon  devised  bad  it  been 
designed  to  attain  the  maxim  nm  of  oost  and  Ittbonr  and  the 
minimom  of  solid  results.  It  was  the  typical  Higher  K<luca- 
tioD  of  the  period,  carried  out  to  tliu  extreme  of  ox|K)uditaro 
and  high  pressure. 

Profuno  pGTsoafl  were  apt  to  describe  our  uohool  as  a 
Oonvent,  and  to  refer  to  the  l)iu*k  door  of  oar  garden^  wheuuu 
wo  issued  OD  OUT  diunul  dionml  walks,  as  the  "  poetem." 
If  we  in  any  degree  resembled  nunc,  however,  it  was 
aMoredly  not  those  of  either  a  Contti'mplative  or  Silent 
Order.  Tho  din  of  our  largo  double  schoolrooms  was  somo- 
ihing  firightfuL  Bitting  in  either  of  them,  four  piunou  might 
bo  heard  going  at  once  in  rooms  above  and  around  us,  whik 
%i  nnmerflas  tables  scattered  aboat  the  rooms  there  wcr.) 
girls  reading  aloud  to  iho  govemraaes  and  reciting  lessons  in 
En^sh,  French,  Qenuan,  and  Italian.  This  hidcoat 
ctattor  continued  the  entire  day  till  we  went  to  BimI  at 
nighty  there  being  uo  time  whatever  allowed  for  recreation, 
nnloiis  th«  dnmry  hoar  of  woUting  with  oar  tsftoboni 
(when  WH  recitnd  our  verbs),  could  so  bo  deeoribud 
by  a  lantoxtio  inutgination.  In  th6  midst  of  tho  uproar 
W«  w«r«  obliged  to  write  onr  oxerelam,  to  compose 
ear  (iMBiee,  and  to  commit  to  memory  whole  pages 
of  profl*.  On  Saturday  allomoaiu,  instead  of  play,  there 
I  WW  ft  tsrrtbltt  ordeal  generally  known  as  the  "Judgment 
■  Day."  Hw  two  school-BustreaMS  sat  aide  by  side,  solcnm 
'  Atid  vtem,  at  the  head  of  the  ioog  table.  Behind  them  sat 
aU  ilie  govetBMMa  as  Aasaason.  On  the  table  were  the 
books  wherein  oar  evil  deeds  uf  Ibe  week  were  recorded  ; 
'  and  round  the  roum  against  the  wall,  fteatod  on  stools  of 
paaitantial  discomfort,  wo  sal.  6re-«nd*twanty  "damosels," 
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anythmg  bnt  "Blessed,"  expccling  oar  senttmcos  aceording 
to  oar  iU-deserU.  It  most  be  explained  that  Uie  fiendish 
ingenuity  of  some  teacher  had  invented  for  oor  torment  a 
system  of  ima^ury  *•  cards,"  which  we  were  Buppusetl  to 
*'  lose  "  (thuugh  we  never  gaineiJ  any)  whenever  we  had  nol 
fmished  all  our  varioas  lessons  and  practlsings  every  night 
before  bed-time,  or  whenever  we  had  been  given  the  mark 
Tor  "stooping,"  or  hod  boca  impertinent,  or  bod  been 
'* tamed"  in  oor  lefwuus,  or  had  been  marked  "P"  by 
the  musio  master,  or  had  been  convicted  of  "  disorder  " 
(f.y.,  having  our  long  shoe-strings  untied),  or,  lastly,  had 
told  lies  I  Any  one  crime  in  this  hotcrogcneons  list  entailed 
the  same  penalty,  namely,  the  sentence,  *'  Yon  have  lost  yoar 
card.  Miss  Bo-and-so,  for  such  and  such  a  thing ;  "  and  when 
Saturday  came  ronnd,  if  three  cords  had  been  lost  in  the 
week,  the  law  WTcakod  its  justice  on  the  unhappy  sinner's 
head  I  Her  confession  having  been  wrung  from  her  at  the 
awful  judgment-seat  above  described,  and  the  books  having 
been  consulted,  she  was  solcnmly  scolded  and  told  to  sit  in 
the  comer  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  1  Anything  more 
ridicnloas  than  the  Bccne  which  followed  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  X  have  seen  (after  a  week  in  which  a  sort  of 
feminizte  barring-out  had  taken  place)  no  less  than  nine  young 
ladies  obliged  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  angles  of  the  tliree 
rooms,  like  naughty  babies,  with  their  faces  to  the  wall; 
half  of  them  being  quite  of  marriageable  age,  and  all  dressed, 
aa  was  dc  rujwuT  with  as  every  day,  in  full  evening  attire 
of  silk  or  muslin,  with  gloves  and  kid  slippers.  Naturally, 
Saturday  evenings,  instead  of  affording  some  relief  to  the 
mcessant  overstrain  of  the  week,  were  looked  upon  with 
torror  as  the  worst  time  of  all.  Those  who  escaped  the  fell 
destiny  of  the  coruti'r  were  allowed,  if  they  chose  to  write  to 
their  parents,  but  our  letters  were  perforce  committed  at 
uigUt  to  the  schoolmistress  to  setU,  :iud  were  not  as  may  bo 
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imaged,  exactly  the  natoral  oatponrmg  of  onr  sentlmentfl 
u  regarded  those  ladles  and  their  school. 

Oar  hoosehold  was  a  large  one.     It  consisted  of  the  two 
,  sdioolmistresses  and  joint  proprietors,  of  the  sieter  of  one  of 
ilhem  and  another    English  governess ;    of  a  French,   an 
f  Italian,  and  a  German  lady  t«achcr  ;  of  a  eoosidorable  gtaff  of 
respectable  sen-onta;  und  fiuidly  of  twenty -five  or  twenty-six 
papiht,  varying  in  age  from  uino  to  nineteen.     All  the  papila 
rWere  daughters  of  men  of  some  standing,  mostly  counixy 
[geoUemon,  members   of   Parliament,    and  offshoots  of  the  , 
!  poorage.    There  were  several  hoirossos  amongst  us,  and  on«] 
girl  whom  wo  all  likod  and  recognised  as  the  beaaty  of 
school,  the  daughter  of  Horace  Smith,  author  of  Bfj«eUd^ 
Addfettet.     On  the  whole,  looking  back  aftc>r  the  long  interval, 
it  soema  to  me  that  the  young  creatures  there  assembled  wot«t| 
full    of    capabilities    for    widely    extended    nstifulness    and  | 
influBDCo.      Many  were  decidedly  clever  and  nearly  all  wera] 
.  well  di8po«od.     Tbero  was  very  little  malice  or  any  other 
f  vidons  ideaa  or  feelings,  and  no  worldlincss  at  all  amongst  ua. 
X  make  this  last  remark  beeanso  tho  novel  of  iZow,  BlancH\ 
and  Violetf   by  the  iaUs  &tr.   G.   H.   LewG«^   is  evidently 
tntflctdod    in    eundiy    details    to    describe     this   pnrticnlar 
bool,    and    yet    most    falsely    ruproseatx     the     girls     a« 
Ihinking  a  great  deal  of  each  other's  wealth  or  oomparativa 
poverty.     Kuthiug  was  further   from    the    {act.     One    of 
nt  bwrosses,  I  well  remember,  and  another  daouel  of  high 
iltigroo,  the  granddauf^hlor  of  a  dtike,  were  our  eonstont  butUj 
(or  their  ignorance  and  stupidity,  rotber  than  tho  objeeto  * 
any  preferential  Battery.     Of  vulgarity  of  fecliug  of  the  land] 
imagined  hy  Mr.  Lewes,  I  cannot  roooll  a  trace. 

But  all  this  fine  human  material  won  dcploralily  wasted. 
Kohody  dreamed  that  nny  ono  of  na   could   in  later  life  beo 
more  or  1dm  than  an  "  Omrunent  of  tioucty."     Tliat  a  pupil ' 
*u  that  Kbool  should  ever  boeomo  an  artist,  or  BUthuroa«,  would 
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have  been  looked  upon  \>y  boUi  Misji  Bunciman  and  Mlsa 
RoWrts  aa  a  deplorable  dereliction.  Kot  th&i  which  vui 
good  in  itself  or  naefol  to  the  commanity,  or  even  that  which 
wonld  bo  delightful  to  ouiBvlves,  but  that  which  would  make  ] 
US  admired  in  society,  was  the  raison  iVitre  of  each  acquire-  J 
ment.  Everything  waa  taught  us  in  the  inverse  ratio] 
of  its  true  importance.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  weraj 
Morals  and  Religion,  and  at  tho  top  were  Mnsio  and  Dane 
miserably  poor  mueic,  too,  of  the  Italian  school  th<^n  in  to 
and  generally  performed  in  a  sjhun'y  and  tasteless  manner  oo  i 
harp  or  piano.  I  can  recall  an  amnsing  iustaneo  in  which  | 
Die  order  of  precedenco  alxn'c  described  was  naively  betrayad  j 
by  one  of  oar  schoolmistroascB  when  she  was  admonishing  ooo-j 
of  the  girls  who  had  been  detected  in  a  lie.  "Don't  you  j 
know,  yon  naughty  girl,"  eaid  Mies  R.  impressively,  before  j 
the  whole  school :  "  dou't  yon  know  wc  had  almoMt  rather  j 

find  you  have  a  P "  (the  mark  of  Pretty  Well)  "tnyoorj 

mnaic,  than  tell  such  falsehoods?  " 

It  mattered  nothing  whether  we  had  any  "  mnsio  in 
bouIb  "  or  any  voices  in  our  throats,  equally  we  were  driven^ 
ihrongb  the  dreary  coarse  of  practising  doily  for  a  couple  ol  < 
hoora  under  a  German  teacher,  and  then  receiving  lessons 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  from  a  mnsic  master  (Griesbach 
by  name)  and  a  singing  master.      Many  of  ns,  myBclf   in 
particular,  m  addition  to  these  had  a  harp  master,  a  Frenchman 
named  Laborre,  who  gave  ns  lessons  at  a  guinea  apiece,  whila 
we  could  only  play  with  one  hand  at  a  time.     Lastly  there 
were  a  few  young  ladies  who  took  instructions  tu  the  new  I 
instruments,  tho  concertina  and  the  accordion  I 

The  waste  of  money  involved  in  all  this,  the  piles  of  oselesB  | 
music,  and  songs  never  to  be  sung,  for  which  our  parents  had 
to  pay,  and  the  loss  of  priceless  time  for  ouuelves,  were 
truly  deplorable ;  and  the  result  of  course  in  many  cases  (as 
in  my  own)  complete  failure.     One  day  I  said  to  the  good 
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dttlo  O^rman  teacher,  who  nooriflhed  a  hopeless  attachmeot 
for  SchUlor's  Marquis  Posa,  and  was  altogether  a  eympathetie 
peraon,  "  My  dear  Fraalein,  I  mean  to  practise  this  piece  ot 
BeeUioven's  till  I  conquer  it."  "  My  dear,"  responded  tfao 
honest  Franloin,  "  yon  do  practice  that  piec«  for  seex  hours  o 
day,  and  you  do  live  till  you  are  soexty,  at  the  end  you  will 
nai  pUy  it  I "  Yot  bo  hopeless  a  papil  was  compcUod  to  leani 
for  yearsj  not  only  the  piano,  but  the  harp  and  siogiug  I 

Next  to  mnsio  in  import«noo  in  our  cnrrtculum  came 
ilaneing.  The  famous  old  Madame  Michaud  and  her  husband 
toth  attended  ns  constantly,  and  we  danced  to  their  dircctiou 
u  our  large  play-room  (fuciu  a  non  lucmdo),  till  via  bad 
«)Bnied  not  only  all  tbo  daneea  in  nee  in  England  in  that 
ante-polka  epoch,  but  almost  every  national  dance  in  Europe, 
ftie  Minuet,  the  Gavotte,  tho  Cachucha,  the  Bolero,  the 
Moanrka,  and  the  Tarantella.  To  see  the  stout  old  lady  in  her 
heavy  green  velvet  dress,  with  furbelow  a  foot  deep  of  sable, 
ipiug  through  the  latter  oheerfiil  porformanoe  for  our  euaampltf , 
was  a  sight  not  to  bo  forgotten.  Beaido  the  dancing  we  bad 
"  caliathemo  "  lessons  every  weak  from  a  "  Capitaino  "  Bome- 
body,  who  put  us  through  manifold  oiuorcisos  vi'iih  poles  and 
dnmbbells.  How  much  better  a  few  good  country  scrambles 
would  have  bet'U  than  all  these  calisthenics  it  is  noedlan  to  say, 
bat  our  dismal  walks  w«re  confined  to  parading  the  esplanado 
and  neighbouring  i«meos.  Our  partis  never  exceeded  six,  a 
governess  being  one  of  the  number^  and  we  looked  down 
from  an  immeasurable  height  of  sopenorily  on  the  processions 
of  twenty  and  thirty  girls  belonging  to  other  schools.  Tho 
govamns  who  aeoompanied  ns  bad  enough  to  do  with  her 
amall  psrty,  for  it  was  her  duty  to  otniso  these  brief  hours  of 
bodily  oxerciM  by  boring  us  repeat  oar  French,  Italian  or 
Ovman  vorbs,  tccording  to  hor  own  nationality. 

Next  to  Moaic  and  Dancing  and  Deportment,  oams  Drawing, 
bat  that  was  not  •  safficiontly  voyant  acoimpliahmoat,  and  no 
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gnat  ■Wantioin  was  paid  to  it ;  the  insiraetioii  alao  being  < 
9eo<XDd-nte  kmd,  except  th&t  it  isduded  lessons  in  perspeetive 
which  hftve  been  nsefiil  to  me  ever  since.  Then  followed 
Modem  Longaages.  No  Greek  or  Latin  were  heard  of  nt 
Ibe  school,  but  French,  Italian  and  German  were  chatterod 
all  day  long,  oar  tongues  being  only  set  at  liberfy  at  six 
o'clock  to  speak  F.ngliiA.  S*eh  French,  sach  Italian,  and 
BDch  Qennan  as  we  actually  spoke  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Wc  had  bad  "  Marks  "  for  speaking 
wrong  languages,  e.g.,  French  when  we  bound  to  ^teak 
Italian  or  German,  and  a  dreadful  mark  far  bad  French, 
which  waa  transferred  from  one  to  another  all  day  long,  and 
was  a  fertile  source  of  fears  and  qaarrels,  involving  as  it  did 
a  heavy  lesson  out  of  Nod  et  ChapBsl's  Grammar  on  the 
last  holder  at  night.  We  also  read  in  each  language  every 
day  to  the  French,  Italian  and  German  ladies,  recited  lessons 
to  them,  and  wrote  exercises  for  the  respective  masters  who 
attmdod  every  week.  One  of  these  foreign  masters,  by  th« 
way,  was  the  patriot  Berchct ;  a  sad,  grim-looking  man  of 
whom  I  am  a&aid  we  rather  made  ion ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  be  had  gone  back  to  Italy,  a  compatriot,  whom  we 
were  UAA  was  a  very  great  personage  indeed,  took  his  classes 
to  prevoit  them  from  being  transferred  to  any  other  of  the 
Brixton  teachers  of  Italian.  If  my  memory  have  not  played 
me  a  trick,  this  illustrious  substitnte  for  berchct  waa  Manzoni, 
the  author  of  the  Vromeati  Span;  a  distinguished-looking 
middle-aged  man,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  pronouncing 
everything  wo  did  admirable,  even,  I  think,  on  the  ocoasiiw 
when  one  young  lady  freely  translated  Tasso, — 

'*  Fama  e  Icrre  acquistaaee," 
into  French  as  follows : — 


"  11  acqaii  U  femme  ct  la  terro  '*  I 
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Nalarally  aft«r  (a  very  long  way  after)  foreign  langaa^M 
eame  the  study  of  BngUah.  We  had  a  writing  and  aritiunetLO 
Qui8t«r  (whom  we  unanimously  abhorred  and  despiaed,  though 
one  and  all  of  ha  grievonsly  needed  hi«  inBtmotiona)  and  an 
"  EngliBh  muiUir,"  who  taught  as  to  write  "  themes/'  and  to 
whom  I,  for  one,  feel  thai  I  owe,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any 
othar  teacher  in  that  uchool,  few  as  were  the  hours  which  we 
weru  permitted  to  woete  on  bo  tnaignificant  an  art  an  com- 
position in  oar  native  tongue  I 

fioyond  all  this,  our  English  stadiae  embraced  one  long, 
awful  leetoD  eaeh  week  to  be  r^>eated  to  the  BehoolmistreiB 
herself  by  a  ohuw,  in  history  one  week,  in  geography  the  week 
following.  Our  first  class,  I  remember,  had  once  to  commit 
to  memory — Heaven  alone  knows  how — no  less  than  thirteen 
pages  of  Woodhonaelee's  Unaienal  llisUtry  i 

I«aatly,  aa  I  have  saidi  in  point  of  importanoe,  eame  oor 
religioua  instruction.  Our  well-meaning  sohoolmistreasea 
thought  it  was  ubbgatory  on  Uiom  to  tciicb  as  something  of 
the  kind,  but,  being  very  obviously  altogether  worldly  women 
theoiMlvea,  they  were  puzzled  bow  to  carry  out  their  inten- 
tions. They  marched  as  to  ohuroh  every  Sunday  when  it  did 
not  rain,  and  they  made  us  on  Sunday  mornings  repeat  the 
Collect  and  Oateohiam :  but  beyond  these  exerdsei  of  body 
and  mind,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  soo  what  to  do  Cor  our 
•pintnal  welfare.  One  Ash  Wednesday,  I  remember,  they 
provided  na  with  a  diab  of  aalifiah,  and  when  this  was 
r«CDOTed  to  make  room  Cor  the  roaat  mutton,  they  addreiaed 
na  in  a  short  diaoonrae,  aetting  forth  the  merita  of  faating, 
and  ending  by  the  remark  that  they  left  na  free  to  take  moat 
or  not  aa  we  plaaaad,  but  that  they  hoped  w«  aboiild  faat ; 
'*  it  wonld  be  good  for  our  aoula  am  onm  nonuta  I  " 

Each  morning  we  wore  bound  publicly  to  repeat  a  text  out 
of  fiwtain  htUo  booka,  CftUadDM^y  Brtod,  left  in  our  bed- 
ffopna,  and  alwayi  aouuiad  ia  frastie  haata  wbOc  "  dotog-ap  " 


oar  hair  at  the  glass,  or  gabbled  aloud  by  one  damsel  bo 
oocnpied  while  her  room-fellow  (thnrn  were  Dever  more  than 
two  in  i.>ach  bed-chamber)  wau  gpluKhing  about  behind  the 
screen  in  her  bath.  Down,  whoa  the  prayer-bell  rangi  both 
were  obliged  to  harry  and  breathlessly  lo  await  the  chance  of 
being  called  on  first  to  repeat  the  text  of  the  day,  the  penal^ 
for  oblivion  being  the  loss  of  a  "  card."  Then  came  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  read  verse  by  verse  amongst  ua,  and  then 
oar  books  were  shot  and  a  solemn  qnestion  was  asked.  On 
one  Dccnsion    I   remember  it  was :   "  What   have   yoa  just 

been  reading,  Miss  S ?"     Miss  S (now  a  lady  of 

high  rank  and  fashion,  whose  small  wits  had  been  wool- 
gathering) peeped  surrcptitionsly  into  her  Bible  again,  and 
then  responded  with  jnst  confidence,  "  The  First  Epistle, 
Ma'am,  of  General  Peter." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  in  eoneludiug  these  reminiscences, 
that  the  heterogeneoos  studies  pursued  in  this  helter-skelter 
fashion  were  of  the  smallest  possible  ntiUty  in  later  life ; 
each  acqairement  being  of  the  shallowest  and  most  imperfect 
kind,  and  all  real  education  worthy  of  the  name  hariug  to  be 
begun  on  oar  return  home,  after  we  had  been  pronounced 
"finished."  Meanwhile  the  strain  on  our  mental  powers  of 
getting  through  daily,  for  six  months  at  a  time,  this  mass  of 
ill-arranged  aud  miscellaaeoas  lesuouH,  was  extremely  great 
and  trying. 

One  droll  reminiscence  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  papiU 
at  Miss  Kunoiman'a  and  Miss  Roberts'  were  all  supposed  to 
have  obtained  the  fullest  instruction  in  Science  by  attending 
a  coarse  of  Nine  Lectures  delivered  by  u  gentluman  named 
Walker  in  a  public  room  in  Brighton.  Thecourae  comprised 
one  Lecture  on  Electricity,  another  on  Galvanigm,  another 
on  Optics,  others  I  think,  on  Hydrostatics,  Maehauics,  and 
Pneamaiics,  and  finally  three,  which  gave  me  infinite 
ntitfaetioQ,  on  AiitrQnoa^* 
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Tf  j-oe  edncntioo  be  the  instilling  into  the  mind,  not  bo 
muoh  KnowlodgD,  as  lht>  deHiru  fur  Knowledge,  ininn  vX 
Bohool  cfirtainly  proved  a  Dotable  failure.  I  wtu  bruught 
home  (no  girl  could  travel  in  those  days  alono)  from 
Brighton  by  a  coach  called  the  Hrd  Httver^  which  performed, 
u  ft  ffpocios  of  miracle,  in  one  day  the  journey  to  Bristol, 
from  whence  I  embarked  for  Ireland.  My  convoy-brother 
Datomlly  mounted  the  box,  and  left  mo  to  enjoy  the  Inleriur 
aU  day  by  myself;  and  the  reflections  of  those  solitary  hours 
of  first  eniftncipation  remain  with  me  as  lively  as  if  they  hod 
taken  place  yesterday.  **  What  a  delightftU  thing  it  is," 
8o  nn  my  thonghts  "  to  have  done  witii  study  I  Now  I  may 
really  enQoy  myself  I  I  know  as  much  as  any  girl  in  our 
aduMi,  and  sinee  it  is  the  best  school  in  England,  I  mwt 
know  all  that  it  can  ever  be  necessary  for  a  lady  to  know. 
1  will  not  trouble  my  head  «v«r  again  with  learning  anything ; 
but  rend  novels  and  amoae  mjraolf  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

This  noble  resolve  lasted  I  iancy  a  few  numths,  and 
fUMn«  d«pth  below  depth  of  my  ignorance  revealed  itaelf 
'  onpleftsantly  I  I  tried  to  rapply  first  one  defteieney  and 
then  ftuolbor.  till  afU*r  a  year  or  two,  I  began  to  edneult* 
XD3rMlf  in  earnest.  The  reader  need  not  bo  troubled  with  a 
long  story.  I  spent  four  years  in  the  study  of  History — 
«onstructiii({  while  I  did  bo  some  Tables  of  Royal  fiuccesaioDa 
OS  a  plan  of  my  own  which  enabled  me  to  see  at  a  glaiioe 
tb*  deaeont,  saecession  and  date  of  each  reigning  sovereign 
ofovfTy  country,  ancient  and  mr>dom,  possessing  luiy  Hi-^tory 
of  which  I  eonld  find  :i  trace.  Tboao  Tables  I  still  buvo  hy 
mo,  and  they  certainly  testify  to  conaideirable  industry. 
Then  Lh«  paraoD  of  oar  parish,  who  had  bean  a  tutor  m 
Poblin  College,  eame  up  three  ttntes  a  week  tot  several 
yoars,  aad  taught  m«  a  little  Greek  (enough  to  read  tha 
Gcapola  and  to  stumble  tbrnugh  I^ato's  Krito),  and  rathdr 
^oomatry,    to    which    scieooo    I  took    an   immeoa* 
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fancy,  and  in  which  he  oarried  me  over  Euclid  and 
Oonic  Sections,  and  through  two  most  delightful  hooka 
of  Archimedes'  Bpherics.  I  tried  Algebra,  but  hod  oa 
much  disinclination  for  that  form  of  montal  labonr  as  I  bad 
ci^oyment  in  the  reasoning  required  by  Geometry.  My  tutor 
told  me  ho  was  able  to  teach  me  in  one  lesson  as  many 
propositions  as  he  habitually  taught  the  nndergraduatee  of 
Dublin  College  in  two.  I  have  ever  since  strongly  reoom- 
mended  this  study  to  women  as  specially  fitted  to  connt«raet 
oar  habits  of  hasty  jiiilgmeat  aad  slovenly  statemimt,  and  to  fl 
impreSR  upon  us  the  nature  of  real  demonstration.  ^1 

I  also  read  at  this  lime,  by  myself^  as  many  of  the  great 
hooks  of  the  world  as  I  conld  reach  ;  making  it  a  rule  always 
(whether  bored  or  not)  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  each,  and  also 
following  generally  Gibbon's  advice,  viz.,  to  rehearse  in  one's 
mind  in  a  walk  before  beginning  a  great  book  all  that  one 
knows  of  the  subject,  and  then,  having  Euisbcd  it,  to  take 
another  walk,  and  register  how  much  has  been  added  to  our  ^| 
store  of  ideas.  In  these  ways  I  read  all  the  Faery  Queent 
all  Milton's  poetry,  and  the  Divina  Commedia  and  Oertualemme 
Libtrata  in  the  originals.  Also  (in  translations)  I  read 
through  the  Iliad.  Odyssey,  iEneid,  Pharsalia,  and  all 
or  nearly  all,  iEmchylas,  Bopboclos,  Euripides,  Ovid, 
Tocitns,  Xenophon,  Hcrodotns,  Thuoydides,  &c.  There  vran 
a  fairly  good  library  at  Newbridge,  and  I  could  also  go  whoa 
I  pleased,  and  read  in  Archbishop  Marsh's  old  library  ia 
Dublin,  whore  there  were  splendid  old  books,  though  none  I 
think  more  recent  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  my 
time.  My  mother  possessod  a  samll  collection  of  classics — 
l>ryden,  Pope,  Milton,  Horace,  &c.,  which  she  gave  me, 
and  I  bought  for  myself  such  other  books  as  I  needed  out  of 
my  liberal  pin-money.  Happily,  I  had  at  that  time  a  really 
good  memory  for  literature,  being  able  to  carry  away  almost 
the  words  of  passages  which  maoh  interested  me  in  pruse  or 
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tone,  And  to  bring  Ihem  into  use  when  reqnired,  thongfa  1 
bad,  odiUy  onoagh,  at  the  samo  period  bo  imperfect  a  rocol' 
lection  of  persoDB  and  daily  evonte  that,  being  very  anxioDB 
to  do  jdaUm  to  onr  eervantfl,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  book  of 
mamoranda  of  the  characters  and  oironmstanc^s  of  all  who  left 
□fl,  that  I  might  give  occorata  and  truthful  recammendations. 

By  degrees  these  diacuraivo  studies — I  took  up  various 
hobbiee  firom  time  to  tiioe — Astronomy,  Architecture, 
Heraldry,  and  many  others — centred  more  and  more  on  the 
answers  which  have  been  made  through  the  ages  by 
philosophers  and  prophets  to  the  great  questions  of  the 
human  soul.  I  read  such  translations  as  were  aocassible  in 
those  pre-Mtiller  days,  of  Eastern  Sacred  books ;  AaqnotU  da 
Perron's  2emi  Areata  (twice)  ;  and  Sir  William  Jones's 
ImtitvUi  (>/  Menu ;  and  all  I  coold  learn  about  the  Oreok  and 
AJoiandrian  philosophers  from  Diogenes  Laertios  and  the  old 
tranalalore  (Taylor,  of  Norwich,  and  others)  and  a  larga 
Biographical  Dictionary  which  wo  had  in  our  library.  Elaviug 
always  a  passion  for  Synopses,  I  oonstmoted,  somewhere 
about  1840,  a  Table,  big  enough  to  cover  a  sheet  of  doable- 
■krphaut  paper,  wherein  the  principal  Oreek  philosophers 
wera  ranged, — their  lives,  ethics,  cosmogonies  and  special 
doctrines, — in  separate  eolanms.  After  this  I  made  a  similar 
Tible  of  th«  early  Gnosties  and  other  herosiarehs,  with  the 
aid  of  Hosheim,  SoKomen,  and  Ensubios. 

Does  the  reader  smile  to  find  these  studies  recorded  as  the 
prinoipsi  eoncam  of  the  life  of  a  ynong  lady  firom  IC  to  90, 
and  in  £wt  to  85  years  of  ago?  It  was  ot«d  sol  They 
w«rt  (beside  Beligiuu,  of  which  I  shall  speak  elsewhere)  my 
supromo  intenut.  As  I  have  aaid  in  the  beginning,  I  hod 
neither  cares  of  love,  or  oares  of  money  to  oecupy  my  miud 
or  my  heart.  My  parents  wished  mo  to  go  a  UtUe  into 
society  when  I  was  about  18,  and  I  was,  for  t)i«  moment, 
and  inUs-estcd  in  the  few  balls  and  drawing*roomfl  (is 
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Dahlin)  to  which  my  faihor  and  afterwards  my  nude,  Gene 
George  Cobbe,  conducted  me.  But  I  was  rather  bored 
Uuin  amosed  by  my  dancing  partners,  and  my  dear  mother, 
already  in  declining  years  and  completely  an  invalid,  could 
never  accompany  me,  and  I  pined  fur  her  motherly  proecnoe 
and  guidance,  the  loss  of  which  was  only  half  compen- 
flated  for  by  her  comments  on  the  long  reports  uf  uU  I  hod 
seen  and  said  and  done,  aa  I  sat  on  her  bed,  ou  my  return 
borne.  By  degrees  also,  my  thoughts  came  to  be  so  gravely 
employed  by  efforts  to  find  my  way  to  religious  truth,  that 
the  whole  glamour  of  social  plcnsurca  disappeared  and  became 
a  weariness;  and  by  the  time  I  vi&d  19  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  only  to  receive  our  ovm  guests, 
and  attend  the  occasional  dinners  in  our  neighbourhood. 
With  Home  regret  my  parents  yielded  the  pomt,  and  except 
for  a  visit  every  two  or  three  years  to  Lfoudon  for  a  few 
weeks  of  sightseeing,  and  one  or  two  trips  in  Ireland  to 
houses  of  our  relatioBs,  my  life,  for  a  luug  time,  was 
perfeoUy  secluded.  I  have  found  some  ver&es  in  which  I 
described  it 

"  I  live  1  J  Uto  1   aod  never  to  man 
More  joy  in  Ufa  was  givon. 
Or  power  to  make,  as  X  con  make. 
Of  this  bright  world  a  heaven. 

**My  mlod  is  free;  my  hmbe  are  clad 
With  Btrength  which  few  may  know, 
And  every  oyc  smiles  lovingly  ; 
On  earth  I  have  no  foo. 

*'  With  pare  and  peaoefat  pleasnros  bleesed 
Speed  my  calm  and  stadions  days, 
While  the  oobleiit  works  of  mighiiest  minds 
Lie  open  to  my  gaze." 

In  one  of  our  summer  excursions  I  remember  my  father 
and  one  of  my  brothers  and  I  lionized  Winchester,  and  came 
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apon  an  exquisite  chapel,  which  was  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
bUU  is,  B  sort  of  sanctuary  of  books,  in  the  midst  of  a  lovuly, 
lileut  cloister.  To  doacribe  the  longing  I  felt  then,  and  long 
%(taT,  to  (ipend  all  my  life  stndying  there  iu  peace  taiA 
ondisturbed,  "  hiving  learning  with  ouch  tftndiuus  year," — 
would  be  impossible ! 

I  think  thwe  is  a  great,  and  it  must  be  said  lamenUble, 
JiffereDoe  between  tbe  genuine  paasioo  for  study  snoh  as 
many  men  and  women  in  my  time  and  before  it  experienced, 
and  the  horriod  anxious  gobbling  up  of  knowledge  which  has 
been  introduced  by  competitive  examinations,  and  the  eternal 
nooeeeity  for  gtUing  tonuthmg  «Ue  bttUf  knoa^Ud^ ;  something 
to  be  represented  by  U.A.  or  B.Sch.,  or*  perhaps,  by  £  h.  d.  t 
When  I  was  yonng  thve  wero  tto  honours,  no  rewards  of 
any  kind  for  a  woman's  lenming ;  and  aa  there  were  no 
examinations,  there  was  no  hurry  or  anxiety.  Tltoro  was 
only  healthy  thirfit  for  knowledge  of  ono  kind  or  another,  and 
of  one  kind  after  another.  Wbtui  I  came  across  a  reference 
to  a  matter  whioh  I  did  not  undorBtnud,  it  was  not  tlico 
ueeessary,  aa  it  seems  to  be  to  young  sludcuta  now,  to  hasten 
over  it,  leaving  the  unknown  namo,  or  evont,  nr  doctrine, 
like  an  enemy's  foitreas  on  tlio  roud  of  an  udvanoiug  army. 
I  slopped  and  sat  down  before  it,  perhaps  for  days  and 
weakii,  but  1  conquered  it  at  last,  and  tlien  went  on  my  \vuy 
BtmigUheDod  by  the  \*ictory.  Beeently,  I  have  actually 
iward  of  students  at  a  coUogo  for  ladice  b^ng  advised 
by  their  "  coach "  to  iHp  a  nvmber  of  proponHoru  in 
Euclid,  as  it  was  eert&in  they  would  not  be  examincfl 
in  thorn  I  Onu  might  as  wtdl  hidp  a  ellmbur  by  taking 
rungs  out  of  his  luddri*  t  I  can  make  no  sort  of  pruUui:!ii(mft 
to  have  ucqairodf  even  in  my  host  days,  anything  like 
(h«  ibstniction  which  the  youn^;  stndoDta  of  Girtoo  and 
Nownham  imd  Lady  Margaret  UoU  are  so  fortuuate  as  tn 
pQgsces ;  and  mnch  I  covy  tbeir  opportnuilioa  (or  obtaining 
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tfionratfi  scholiu-fihip.  But  I  know  not  irhether  tho  method 
they  follow  can,  on  the  whole,  convey  as  much  of  the  puro 
delight  in  learning  as  did  my  solitary  early  studies.  When 
tho  enmmer  morning  sun  rose  over  tho  trees  and  ehoue  as  it 
ofloQ  did  into  my  bedroom  finding  me  still  over  my  hooka 
from  the  evening  before,  and  when  I  then  eauntered  out  to 
take  a  fdcq>  on  one  of  the  garden  8oats  in  the  shrubbery,  the 
sense  of  having  learned  something,  nr  cleared  up  some  hitherto 
doubted  point,  or  added  a  storo  of  fresh  ideas  to  my  mental 
riehos,  was  one  of  purest  satisfaction. 

As  to  writing  as  woU  as  reading,  I  had  very  early  a  great  love 
of  the  art  and  frequently  wrote  small  essay's  and  stories, 
working  my  way  towards  something  of  good  style.  Our 
Engliah  master  at  school  on  seeing  my  first  exercise  (on 
Roman  History,  I  think  it  was),  had  asked  Miss  Rnnciman 
whether  aho  were  sure  I  had  written  it  unaided,  and 
observed  thai  the  torn  of  the  sentences  was  not  girt-like, 
und  that  he  "thought  I  should  grow  up  to  be  a  £ne 
writer."  My  schoolmistress  laughed,  of  coarse,  at  the 
snggestion,  and  I  fiinoy  she  thought  less  of  poor  Mr. 
Tnmbull  for  his  absurd  judgment.  But  as  men  and  women 
who  are  to  bo  good  masicians  love  their  pianos  und 
violins  as  children,  so  I  early  began  to  love  that  noble 
inBtrument,  tho  EngUsh  Langaago,  and  in  my  small  way  to 
study  how  to  play  upon  it.  At  one  time  when  quite  young 
I  wrote  several  imitations  of  the  style  of  Gibbon  and  othor 
anthors,  just  as  an  exeroise.  Eventually  without  of  courue 
copying  anybody  in  particular,  I  fell  into  what  I  must  stippoBe 
to  be  a  style  of  my  own,  stace  those  familiar  with  it  easily 
detect  passages  of  my  writing  wherever  they  come  across 
them.  I  waa  at  a  laf«r  time  much  interested  in  seeing  many 
of  my  artielee  tiansloted  into  French  (chit^fly  in  tho  French 
Protestant  periodieals)  and  to  note  how  little  it  is  possible  to 
render  the  real  feeling  of  such  words  as  those  with  which 
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«w  toagii«  supplies  ns  by  those  of  that  Ungoaga.  At 
a  atUl  later  dat«,  when  I  edited  the  ZoophiU,  I  was  per- 
petniUIy  disappointed  by  the  hllaree  of  the  best  translators  I 
could  engage,  to  render  my  meaning.  Among  the  things  for 
which  to  be  thankfnl  in  life,  I  think  we,  EngUah,  onght  to 
assign  no  small  place  to  our  Inheritance  of  that  grand  legacy 
of  our  forL'fulhurs,  the  English  Laoguagu. 

AVhile  these  stndies  were  going  on,  from  the  time  I  left 
school  in  1888  till  I  left  Newbridge  in  1857.  it  may  be  noted 
that  I  had  the  nut  ineonBiderable  charge  uf  keeping  hoaw  for 
my  (aiher.  My  mother  at  onco  put  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  matter  in  my  haods,  refusing  even  to  be  told  beforu- 
band  what  I  had  ordered  for  the  rather  formal  dinner  parties 
of  ihoBO  days,  and  I  accepted  the  (ask  with  pleasure,  both 
baoaase  I  eouJd  thus  relieve  her,  and  also  beoaaso  then  and 
ever  since  I  have  roally  liked  housekeeping,  t  love  a  well- 
ordered  honae  and  table,  rooms  pleasantly  arranged  and 
lighted,  and  decorated  with  flowers,  hospitable  attentions  t<i 
gnasts,  and  all  the  other  pleasant  cares  of  tbe  mistress  of  a 
family.  In  the  midst  of  my  studies  I  always  went  every 
morning  regularly  to  my  bousokeoper's  room  and  wrote  out 
a  oarefiil  vumu  for  the  upstairs  and  downstairs  meals.  I 
visited  Uie  lurders  and  tbe  fine  old  kitchen  frequently,  and 
paid  the  servants'  wages  on  every  qoarter  day  ;  and  onoo  a 
yoar  went  OT«r  my  lists  of  everything  in  the  charge  of  either 
tbe  men  or  women  servantB.  In  particular  I  took  very 
speeial  caru  of  the  china,  which  happened  to  bo  magnificent ; 
and  hereby  bangs  the  memory  of  a  droll  incident  with  which 
I  may  eloflt>  thin  chapter. 

A  certain  dignified  old  Udy,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  X.,  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Newbridge  with  her  dangbters,  and  in  return  she 
invited  one  of  my  brotlicrs  and  myself  to  spend  some  days  at 

her  **  show  **  place  in .     While  stopping  there  I  talked 

with  tlie  enlhasiasm  of  my  age  to  her  vnry  obarmiog  yooog 
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daaght«rR  of  the  pleasnres  of  stady,  urging  them  BtrennoDsly 
to  loam  Greek  and  Mathematics.  I^Cra.  X.,  overbearing  me, 
intervened  in  the  conver&alion,  and  aaid  somewhat  tartly, 
**  I  do  not  at  all  agrco  with  yon,  MiBR  Cobbc  I  I  think  the 
duty  of  a  lady  is  to  attend  to  her  house,  and  to  her  husband 
and  children.  I  beg  yon  will  not  incite  my  girls  to  take  up 
your  studies." 

Of  course  I  bowed  to  the  decree,  and  Roon  after  began 
ftdmiring  fuimo  of  the  china  aliout  the  room.  *'  There  is," 
eaid  Mrs.  X.,  "some  verj'  fine  old  china  belonging  to  this 
house.  There  is  one  dessert-service  which  is  said  to  have 
coat  £600  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Would  yon  like  to  see 
it?" 

Having  gratefully  accepted  the  iavitation,  I  followed  my 
hostess  to  the  basoment  of  the  house,  and  there,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  recognised  that  condition  of  disorder  and 
Blattemlinesa  which  I  bod  heard  described  as  charactoristio 
of  Irish  bouses.     At  last  we  reached  an  under-ground  china 
closet,  and  after  some  delay  and  reluctanco  on  the  part  of  the 
servant,  a  key  was   found  and  the  door  opened.     There,  on 
the  shelves  and  the  floor,  lay  piled,  higgledy-piggledy,  dishes  , 
and  plates  of  exquisite  obiua  mixed  up  wiUi  the  commoncat 
earthenware  jugs,  basins,  cups,  and  willow-pattern  kitchen 
dishes ;    and    the   great    dessert-service   nmoug    the    rest — 
*with  the  dewcrt  of  the  previoiu  sumuier  rotting  un  the  plates! 
Tes  1    there  was  no  mistake.     Some    of  the  superb    plates  j 
banded  to  me  by  the  servant  for  examination  by  the  light  J 
of    the    window,    bad    on    them    peach    and    plum-stones] 
and     grape-stalks,     obviously     lefl     as     they     had     been 
taken    from    the    table   in    the   diniug-rooni    many  mouUis 
heksa  I      Poor    Urs.    X.    muttered    some  expressions    of 
dismay   and   reproach    to  her    ser^'ants,   which    of  ooorsSi 
I  did  not  eeem  to  bear,  but  1  bod  not  the  strength  of  mind 
J»  roaiat  saying :  "  Indeed  this  it)  a  splendid  service  ;  Style  M 
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VEm^e  I  should  call  it.  We  have  noihing  like  it,  bat  when 
next  yon  do  os  the  pleasure  to  oome  to  Newbridge  I  shall  like 
to  show  yoa  onr  Indian  and  Woreeater  serrioes.  Do  yon 
know  I  always  take  np  all  the  plates  and  diBhes  myself  when 
they  hare  been  washed  the  day  after  a  party,  and  pat  them 
on  their  proper  shelves  with  my  own  hands, — though  I  de 
JkKow  A  littU  Qr$ik  tmd  geometry ^  Mrs.  X.  1 " 
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Bkuoioh. 

I  vo  Doi  think  that  any  one  not  being  a  fimatie,  can  regret 
having  h&6n  brought  ap  as  on  ETongoIicol  Chnstion.  I  do 
not  include  GalvinisUc  Chriattani^  in  this  remark;  for  it 
muHt  Kurely  cloud  all  Uio  years  of  mortal  life  to  liave  received 
the  first  impressions  of  Time  and  Eternity  throngh  that 
dreadfol,  discoloixred  gloss  whereby  the  "  Snn  is  tarnod  into 
darksesi  and  the  moon  into  blood."  I  speak  of  the  mild, 
devoat,  philanthropic  Anninianiam  of  the  Clapham  School, 
which  prevaHod  amongst  pious  people  in  England  and  Ireland 
from  the  beginning  of  the  oontiiry  till  tlio  riKe  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  of  which  William  Wilbcrforco  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  were  sncot'saively  reproseutalives.  To  this 
school  my  parenta  belonged.  The  conversion  of  my  father's 
grandmothor  by  Lady  Iluntingdon,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
had,  no  donbt,  directed  his  attention  in  early  life  to  religion, 
)>nt  ha  was  btniaelf  no  B£ethodist,  or  Quietist,  Imt  a  typical 
Churchman  as  Chnrchmon  ware  in  Lhu  first  half  of  the 
cotttury.  All  oar  relatives  ftir  and  near,  so  far  as  I  have  over 
heard,  were  the  same.     Wo  bad  five  arehbiibops  and  a  bishop 

I  among  oar  nuar  kindred, — Cobbo,  Beresfords,  and  Trenchs, 
gn)at>grand&lhQr»  uncle,  and  cousins, — and  (as  I  have 
oarratod)  my  father's  ablest  brother,  my  god  -  father, 
wan  a  elargymaa.  I  was  tbo  first  heretic  over  known 
amougat  na. 
My  earliest  refol  lections  mclude  the  lessons  of  both  my 
fiUhcdr  and  muther  in  rvUgion.  I  oaa  almost  ftel  myself  now 
koBsling  st  my  dear  mother's  koess  repoatiag  the  Lord's 
Prayor  after  hsr  e^ear  sweet  votco.  Then  came  learning  the 
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■■piifierai  Cdbsfair  to  be  npetted  to  my  fi&ther  oo  Bondsyl 
manaagii  m  bn  alody ;  and  later  the  chorch  calechism 
a  great  many  bynms.  Bonday  vns  kepL  exceedingly  ifarieUy 
at  Newbnilge  in  tLoM  days;  and  no  boolu  wore  aQcnred 
except  rdigions  onefl,  nor  any  amusement,  save  a  walk  after 
ehnreb.  Thne  there  was  abundant  time  for  reading  the 
Bible  and  looking  over  the  pietnree  in  various  large  editknui 
and  in  Cafanet's  great  folio  Dietumary,  beside  listening  to  the 
•ennoD  in  chnrch,  and  to  another  sermna  which  my  fiUber 
read  in  the  evening  to  the  aaaembled  hoosebold.  Of  coarse, 
every  day  of  tlw  week  there  were  Morning  Prayers  in  the 
library, — and  a  "Short  DisconrBc**  from  good,  prosy  old 
Jay,  of  Bath's  "  Exercises."  In  this  way,  altogether  I 
reoevved  a  good  deal  of  direct  religious  instruction,  beside 
vefy  freqoent  refereooe  to  God  and  Duty  and  Heaven,  in  the 
ordinary  talk  of  my  parents  with  their  children. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  training  f  I  can  only  suppose 
that  my  oatTire  was  a  favoorable  soil  for  such  seed,  for  it 
took  root  early  and  grew  mpace.  I  cannot  recall  any  tune 
when  I  eonld  not  have  been  doecribed  by  any  one  who  knew 
my  little  heart  (I  was  very  ahy  about  it,  and  few,  if  any,  did 
know  it) — as  a  very  religions  child.  Helicons  ideas  were 
from  the  first  intensely  interesting  and  exciting  to  me.  In 
great  measure  I  fancy  it  was  the  eleuLent  of  the  sublime  in 
them  which  moved  me  first,  just  as  I  waa  movcid  by  the 
thunder,  and  the  storm  and  was  wont  to  go  oat  alou 
into  the  woods  or  into  the  long,  solitary  corridors  to  eogoj 
them  more  folly.  I  roeoUoct  being  stirred  to  rapture  by 
litUe  poem  which  I  can  repeat  to  fhis  day,  beglnmug : 

Where  ii  Tfay  dwelling  pUca  T 

Is  it  in  Ihe  teolms  of  bpaob. 

By  anjBib  mad  joai  vpirils  onl^  trod? 

Or  la  U  ia  Uu  brigfat 

And  erar^bomiDg  U^ht 

Of  tbfl  mn't  Ouniiig  Ouk  UjaI  Thou  art  throned,  0  God  f 
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One  of  the  sUnz&fi  Boggesied  Ihat  the  IHTine  Baal  might  be 
in  some  region  of  the  stany  nnivene : 

**  Fw  in  the  muneaaared,  unimAguied  H«*ven, 
So  dislaat  kh»l  ili  Ugbt 
OooM  ii«v«r  reach  our  sighb 
Tbon^  with  th«  epeed  of  thoagbt  for  mdkaa  Kgw  drivon." 

Ideiu  likt)  these  used  to  make  my  check  tarn  pale  and  lift  mo 
as  if  on  wings ;  and  natnraUy  Beligion  waa  the  great  store- 
boose  of  Ihcm.  Bnt  I  think,  oven  in  childhood,  there  was 
in  me  a  good  deal  beside  of  the  mor<Ut  if  not  yet  the  9piniU4xl 
element  of  rotU  ik'ligioD.  Of  uqut&o  the  great  beanty  and 
glory  of  Evangelieal  Christianity,  its  thorough  amalgamation 
of  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  Devotion  (elsewhere  often  so 
lamunlably  distluot),  was  very  prominent  in  my  parenUi' 
lessons.  God  was  always  to  me  tho  All-seeing  Judge.  His 
eyo  looking  into  my  heart  and  beholding  aU  its  naughtiness 
and  little  daplioities  (which  of  ooorse  I  was  tanght  to  oonsider 
serioos  Bins)  was  so  fnmiUar  a  concoption  that  I  might  bo 
said  to  live  and  move  in  tho  sense  of  H.  Thus  my  life  in 
childhood  morally,  was  much  the  same  as  it  is  physically  to 
live  in  a  room  fiill  of  sunlight.  Later  on,  the  evils  which 
belong  to  this  flvangeUcal  training,  the  excessive  seIf-iutro> 
■pofltioo  and  8elf*oonBoionineaK»  made  themselves  painfully 
felt,  but  in  early  years  there  was  nothing  Uint  was  not 
perrcoUy  whoIeM>me  in  tho  religion  which  I  bad  so  readily 
asaiuulated. 

Further,  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  happy  child,  even 
eonseions  of  my  own  happiness ;  and  gratitude  to  Ood  or 
man  has  always  ocmie  to  me  as  a  sentiment  enhancing  my 
i*nj<>ynimtt  of  the  ^oiA  for  which  T  have  bc«Ji  LhaiikfUl. 
ThiiH  1  wan, — tint  roiivcutiuonlly  merely,— but  gtuiuiD(^ly  ouil 
spoutauooaitly  grateful  to  tho  (Hvor  of  all  the  pl«asnros  which 
wore  poured  ud  my  h^ad.  I  think  I  may  9Kf^  that  I  UmA 
(iod,  when  T  tva»  tiuiUt  a  young  child.     I  *^ao  ivio  rsUMBiber  \ 
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being  dimly  conscious  that  luy  good  futher  and  mother 
performed  their  religioos  exercises  more  a<  a  dttty, — whereaii 
to  me  snch  things,  so  far  as  I  could  uuderBtand  them,  were 
real  pUasurea ;  like  being  token  to  see  somebody  I  loved.  I 
havo  sinco  recognised  that  both  my  parents  wore,  in 
Evangelical  purlonce,  "  under  the  law ; "  %vhilc  in  my  childish 
heart  the  germ  of  the  mysterious  New  Life  was  already 
planted.  I  think  my  mother  was  aware  of  something  of  the 
kind  and  looked  with  a  little  wonder,  blended  with  her 
tenderoess  at  my  violent  oatborsts  of  penitence,  and  at  my 
strange  fancy  for  reading  the  most  serioos  books  in  my 
playhonrs.  My  brothers  had  not  exhibited  any  sooh 
symptoms,  bnt  then  they  were  healthy  ochoolboyf*,  always 
engaged  eagerly  In  their  natural  sports  and  pursuits  ;  while 
I  was  a  lonely,  dreaming  girl. 

When  I  was  eeren  years  old,  my  father  undertook  to  read 
the  PilgrinCa  Progrut  to  my  brothers,  then  aged  from  12  to 
18,  and  I  waa  allowed  to  sit  in  the  room  and  provided  witli  a 
slate  and  sums.  The  snms,  it  appeared,  v^-ere  never  worked, 
'  while  my  eyes  were  fixed  in  absorbed  interest  on  the  reader, 
evening  after  evening.  Onco  or  twice  when  tho  delightfal 
old  copy  of  Banyan  was  left  about  after  the  lesson,  my  slate 
was  covered  with  drawings  of  ApoUyon  and  Great  Heart 
which  were  pronounced  "  wonderful  for  the  child."  By  the 
time  Christian  had  come  to  the  Dork  River,  all  preteuco  of 
arithmetic  was  abandoned  and  I  was  permitted,  proud  and 
enchantod,  to  join  the  group  of  boys  and  listen  with  my 
whole  Booi  to  the  marrellous  tale.  When  the  reading  was 
over  my  fatlicr  gave  the  volume  (which  bad  belonged  to 
his  grandmother)  to  rue,  for  my  "  very  own " ;  and  I 
read  it  over  and  over  continually  for  years,  till  tlie 
iilea  it  is  meant  to  convey, — Life  a  progress  to  Heaven — 
wns  engraved  iudelibly  on  my  mind.  It  seems  to  mo  that 
Csw  of  those  who  have  praised  Buuyan  most  loudly  have 
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rMOgnizcJ  that  he  wa«i  not  only  a  great  nl^ona  gfinma,  bat 
ft  born  poet,  a  Puritan-Tmker-SfuUty :  pOMcewd  of  what  is 
almoat  the  highest  gift  of  poetry,  the  aeiiBe  of  the  analogy 
betweeo  ontward  nature  and  the  human  BonL  Ho  nsed 
allegory  inat^^  of  inetAphor,  a  clnmsicr  vehicle  by  for,  but 
it  earriod  the  Bsme  exquisito  thoughta.  I  have  the  dear  oU 
book  still,  and  it  is  one  of  my  treasures  with  its  ineffably 
qaaint  old  woodcuts  and  its  delicIouB  marginal  uot43a ;  as,  for 
exampb,  when  "  Giant  Despair  "  is  said  to  l)e  unable  one 
day  to  maul  the  pUgrims  in  his  dm^eon,  bccauHo  ho  had  fiU. 
"  For  someiimee/*  says  Banyan,  '*  in  gnnshiny  weather 
Giant  BoHpair  has  tits."  Could  any  one  believe  that  this  gem 
of  poetical  thought  and  deep  experience  is  noted  by  the  words 
in  the  margin,  "  Hu  Fits! "  f  My  father  wrote  on  the  fly- 
laaf  of  the  blessed  old  book  these  still  legible  words : — 

1880. 

''This  book,  which  belonged  to  my  gr&ndmotlicr,  was 
^TQD  u  ft  present  to  my  dear  dangliier  Fanny  upon 
witiifaisnux  her  delighl  in  reading  it.  May  she  keep  the 
City  Rtcadfastly  in  view ;  may  she  flnrmoant  the 
danKam  and  trials  she  must  meet  with  ou  the  rood ;  and, 
finally,  be  re-nnitod  witli  those  she  loved  on  e.irtli  in  shiging 
pcalaea  for  ever  and  ovur  to  Uim  who  lorod  tbom  and  gave 
himself  for  them,  is  the  fonrent  prayoi  of  her  a&eotionate 
father, 

"  CBAEtSS  COBBB." 

The  notion  of  "  getting  to  Heaven  "  by  means  of  a  fiaithful 
pilgrimogo  through  this  **  Tale  of  Tears  "  was  the  prominent 
fafttmre  I  think,  always,  in  my  father's  religion,  and  naturally 
look  great  bold  on  me.  When  the  day  came  whcroon  X 
began  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  Ueavon  to  bo  reached, 
thil  moral  carthquako,  as  was  iuovital>Ioi  shook  not  only  my 
nllgioo  but  my  morality  to  thoir  foundation  s ;  and  my 
axperieoM  uf  the  perili  of  thoM  y  eari,  has  made  me  over  ainca 
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fiaU*  to  DO  «wfc  MiMtooplMB.    TIk  jugcr  oue  lo  B«  OB 

Or  to  ay  liLiMfli  yev,  1117  fittb  fid  inwwd  Kid  oatinrd 
kftl  iowm  ia  •  farifl^  and  eva  cam«L  Lookx^bad:  at  it 
■ad  eomporiztg  my  childhood  with  that  of  othen  I  seem  to 
bar*  Iweo — profcablj  from  tho  eAeto  of  onlihMio  dual 
bojood  what  wm  nonaal  at  my  ago.  I  mod  to  ^ead  agreaft 
deal  of  time  wcroily  reading  the  Bible  aad  that  doQest  of  doll 
boolia  Tk»  WhoU  Duty  of  Man  (the  lattar  a  corioaa  fioretMto 
of  my  anbaeqiieBt  liie-bmg  intereat  in  the  sto^  of  ethica) — 
iwH  exactly  ei^oying  them  bat  happy  in  the  feeling  th&t  I  was 
•onahow  approaching  Ood.  I  used  to  ke^  awake  at  night 
to  Npeat  miona  pn^era  and  (wonderfiU  to  remember  I)  the 
Creed  and  Comnuindnumla  1  I  made  all  luirta  of  severe  rales 
for  myself,  and  if  I  broke  them,  manfully  molctcii  myndf 
of  any  litUo  pleaeorea  at  endured  some  mnall  self-imposed 
penance.  Of  none  of  these  things  had  any  one,  even  my 
dear  mother,  the  remotest  idoa,  except  once  when  I  felt 
driven  like  a  veriUible  Cain,  by  my  agonised  conscience  to  go 
and  flooleao  to  her  that  I  hul  8aid  in  a  recent  rage  (to  myself) 
"  Oktm  (Ami  all !  '*  referring  to  my  family  in  general  and  to 
my  goTomeas  in  porticolAr  I  The  tempest  of  my  tears  and 
aoba  on  this  occasion  evidently  aatonished  her,  and  I  remember 
lying  oxhanstad  on  Uio  6oor  in  a  recess  in  her  bedroom,  for  a 
long  lime  before  I  wua  able  to  move. 

Bot  the  hour  of  doobt  and  difficulty  was  approaching.  The 
Ant  qtualioD  which  ever  aroso  in  my  mind  was  cuiicermng 
tha  miraolci  of  the  Ijoavos  and  Fishes.  I  can  recall  the 
aewu  vIviiDy.  It  woa  a  winter's  night,  my  father  was 
wading  the  Biuiduy  evening  Bermon  in  the  dining-room. 
Th«  semntii,  whoiie  Attendance  was  de  ri^utir,  were 
Bsatcd  in  a  row  down  the  room.  My  father  foeed  them, 
ami  my  mother  and  I   and   my  governess  sat  round  the 
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fire  near  him.  I  was  opposite  the  beftnlifal  elossie  black 
siArblfl  mantalpieoe,  Bnrmotmtod  with  an  anlique  head  of 
Jnpitcr  SerapiR  (all  photogniphcil  on  my  brain  even  now), 
and  liateniag  with  all  my  might,  as  in  doty  bound,  to  the 
semion  which  described  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 
"  How  did  it  happen  exactly  ?"  I  began  cheerfully  to  think, 
qoitw  imaginiog  I  was  doing  the  right  thing  to  try  to  nnder- 
■tand  it  oil.  '*  Well  I  first  there  were  the  fishes  and  the 
loavos.  But  what VB8  done  to  thorn?  Did  the  fish  grow 
and  grow  as  they  were  ealeu  and  broken  ?  And  the  bread 
the  HUDie  f  Ko  I  that  is  nonaenae.  And  then  the  twelve 
baaketafnl  taken  np  at  the  end,  when  there  was  not 
nearly  so  mach  at  the  beginning.  It  la  not  possible  I " 
**  0 1  Heavens  I  (was  the  next  thonght)  /  tun  doubting  Uu 
BihU  t    God  forgive  me  I     I  must  never  think  of  it  again." 

Bnt  the  little  rift  hail  begun,  and  »d  time  went  on  other 
difflcoltiea  aroBc.  Nothing  very  seriously,  however,  dis- 
traetod  my  fiuth  or  olUirod  the  intensity  of  my  religious 
feelings  for  the  next  two  years,  tiU  in  October,  1830,  I  was 
sent  lo  school  aa  I  have  narrated  in  the  hiat  chapter,  at 
Brighton  and  a  new  deecription  of  life  opened.  At  school  I 
eamo  under  influence  of  two  liin^ls.  One  woa  tho  preaching 
of  the  Evangelical  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  whonu  church  (Christ 
Church)  were  our  scats;  and  I  recall  Ti\-idly  tho  emotion 
with  which  one  wint«r*s  night  1  list<>Ded  to  his  sermon  on 
tho  great  theme,  "  Though  your  sins  be  aa  scaxlet,  they  shall 
bo  white  aa  wool."  The  sense  of  "  tlie  exceeding  atnfalneai 
of  ein,"  the  rapturous  joy  of  purifictLtion  therefrom,  eamo 
boisa  to  me,  and  aa  I  wvlkod  back  to  aohool  with  the  waves 
ihuDdaniig  np  tho  Brighton  beaeh  bcaide  aa  and  tho  wind 
tossing  the  eJooda  in  the  eraung  sky  overhead,  tho  wboU 
tmnendoua  realities  of  tho  uorol  life  seemed  borne  in  on  my 
beari.  On  the  otlior  houd,  tho  pcrpotuol  overstrain  of  schnid- 
work,  and  ui^joat  blame  and  penalty  for  failure  to  do  what  it 
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was  impossible  to  aceomplLsli  ia  the  given  time,  drove  me  to 
ill  6ort£  of  faults  for  which  I  hated  aud  despised  myself. 
When  I  knelt  by  my  bed  ai  night,  after  thu  schoolfellow  who 
shared  my  roum  wus,  us  I  fancied,  B$lccp,  she  would  get  ap 
aod  poQud  my  bend  with  a  bolster,  laughing  and  crying  out, 
"Get  ap,  yon  horrid  hypocrite;  get  npl  I'U  go  on  beating 
yon  till  you  dot"  It  won  not  strongo  if,  ondor  such 
circumstances,  my  beaatifhl  childish  religion  (cU  into 
abeyance  and  my  conscience  into  disquietude.  But,  as 
I  have  narrated,  I  came  home  at  sixteen,  and  then, 
ODCe  more  able  to  enjoy  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and 
of  my  own  bedroom  and  its  inner  study  where  no  one 
intruded,  the  old  feelings,  tinged  with  deep  remorse  for  the 
failures  of  my  school-ltfe  and  fur  many  present  fuulta  (amongst 
others  a  very  bitter  and  unforgiving  temper)  come  bock  with 
ijrcsb  vigour.  I  have  always  considcrod  that  in  that  summer 
in  my  seventeenth  year  I  want  through  what  Evangelical 
Christians  call  "  convcrsian."  Religion  became  the  supreme 
interest  of  life;  and  the  sense  that  I  was  pardoned  it& 
greatest  joy.  I  was,  of  course,  a  Christian  of  the  usual 
Broiestant  type,  finding  infinite  pleasure  in  the  simple  old 
"  Communion  "  of  those  pre -ritualistic  days,  and  in  endless 
Bible  readings  to  myself.  Sometimes  I  rose  in  the  early 
Rammer  dawn  and  road  a  whole  Oospt^l  before  I  dressed.  I 
think  I  never  ran  up  into  my  room  in  the  daytime  for  any 
change  of  attire  without  glancing  into  the  book  and  carrying 
away  some  echo  of  what  I  believed  to  be  "  God's  Word." 
Nobody  knew  anything  about  all  this,  of  course;  but  as  time 
went  on  there  were  great  and  terrible  perturbations  in  my 
inner  life,  and  these  perhaps  I  did  not  always  succeed  in 
oooeoaling  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  my  dear  mother. 
So  Cor  w  I  can  recall,  the  ideas  of  Christ  and  of  God  the 
ather,  were  for  all  practical  religious  purposes  identified  in 
ny  young  mind.     It  was  aa  God  upon  eftrtfa, — U>«  Kcdeemer 
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Qod,  that  I  worshipped  ie&Ms.  To  ba  pardoned  throng  hia 
"aUniemeut"  and  at  death  to  enter  HeaveD,  were  the 
religions  olgecte  of  lifo.  Bat  a  new  and  most  diHtarbing 
olement  bore  entered  my  thoughta.  How  did  anybody  know 
all  that  fltory  of  Oaliloo  to  be  tnie  ?  How  ooold  we  boUev* 
the  miracles  ?  I  had  read  very  oarefoUy  Gibbon's  XV.  and 
XVl.  ohaptera,  and  oUior  boolis  enough  to  touch  nie  that 
everything  in  htRtoriual  Christianity  had  been  qtioationod ; 
and  my  awn  awakening  critical,  and  reasoning,  and  above 
all,  ethical, — fiuultiea  supplied  fresh  crops  of  doubts  of  the 
tmth  of  the  story  and  of  the  morality  of  maob  of  the  Old 
ToBtaxoant  history,  and  of  the  scheme  of  Atonement  itself. 

Than  ensiwd  four  years  on  which  I  look  back  as  pitiibl  in 
the  extreme.  In  complete  mental  solitnda  and  great 
ignorance^  I  foond  myself  facing  all  the  dread  problems  ot 
bnman  existence.  For  a  long  timo  my  intense  desire  to 
(Muin  a  Christian  predominatedi  and  brought  m«  btek 
llroiD  each  rctom  to  scepticism  in  •  passion  of  repentftiioe 
and  prayer  to  Christ  to  take  my  life  or  my  reason 
soouifr  than  allow  me  to  stray  from  his  fold.  In 
those  days  no  such  thing  was  board  of  as  "  Brood  "  inter- 
pretationa  of  Scriptoro  doctrines.  We  were  fiily  years  beforo 
hvx  MwuU  and  thirty  before  even  E§Maj/9  and  Hevitvt.  To 
bs  a  "  Chrii«Uan."  thun,  was  to  believe  implicitly  in  thi* 
verbal  inspiration  of  every  word  of  the  Bible,  and  to  adoro 
Christ  as  "very  God  of  very  God."  With  such  Implicit 
belief  it  was  permitted  to  hopo  we  might,  by  a  good  life  and 
through  Christ's  Atonement,  attain  aft^ir  death  to  Heaven. 
Without  the  faitl)  or  the  good  lifo,  it  was  oerioin  wo  should 
go  to  heU.  It  was  taught  us  all  that  to  be  good  only  from 
fear  of  Hell  was  not  the  highest  motive ;  the  highett  motiv* 
was  the  hope  of  Heaviml  Had  anything  Uke  modern 
ratioDslisiDg  theories  of  the  Atonsment,  or  modem  expositions 
of  tbe  Bible  stories,  or  finally  ivodom  loftior  dootrinos  of 
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diainterested  moraUty  and  religioUr  been  known  to  mc  at  thii 
crisis  of  my  life,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  conrso  of  my 
spiritnal  history  would  have  been  dtifereDt.  Bat  of  all  such 
'*  raising  np  the  astral  spirits  of  dead  creeds,"  as  Carlyle  ] 
called  it,  or  as  Broad  charchmen  say,  **  Liberating  the  kemeJ 
of  Ohristianity  from  the  husk,"  I  knew,  and  could  know 
nothing.  Evuigclical  Christianity  in  1840  presented  itself 
as  a  thing  to  be  taken  whole,  or  rejected  wholly ;  and  for 
years  the  altcmftttons  went  on  in  my  poor  young  heart  and 
brain,  one  week  or  month  of  rational  and  moral  disbelief,  and 
the  next  ot  vehement,  remorsefol  return  to  the  faith  which  I 
0Dpposed  could  alone  giro  ma  ttie  j<^  of  religion.  As  time 
went  on,  and  my  reading  supplied  me  with  a  little  more 
knowledge  and  my  doabts  deepened  and  accumulated,  the 
retnruB  to  Christian  (kith  grew  fewer  and  shorter,  and,  as  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  any  other  lital 
religion,  I  saw  all  that  had  made  to  mc  tlie  supreme  joy  and 
glory  of  hfe  fade  out  of  it,  while  that  motive  which  had  been 
presented  to  mo  as  the  mainspring  of  duty  and  curb  of 
passion,  namely,  the  Hope  of  Heaven,  vanished  as  a  dream. 
I  always  had,  as  I  have  described,  somewhat  of  that 
moi-fiu-cMf  which  Lamartiuc  talks  of,  that  longing,  as  from 
the  very  depths  of  our  being  for  an  Eden  of  Divine  eternal 
lore.  I  could  scarcely  in  those  days  read  even  such  poor 
stuff  as  the  song  of  tlio  Peri  in  Moore's  hsdla  Rookh  (not  to 
speak  of  Banyan's  vision  of  the  Celestial  City)  without  tears 
rushing  to  my  eyes.  But  this,  I  saw,  must  all  go  with  tlie 
rest.  If,  as  Clough  was  saying,  all  unknown  to  me,  about 
that  same  time, — 

**  Christ  ii  Dot  rliien,  no  1 
He  lies  and  moolden  low." 

If  all  the  Christian  revelation  were  a  mass  of  mislnlccs  anj 
on^rSj  no  linuor  ground  on  which  to  build  than  the  promisee 
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of  Mfthouet,  or  of   Buddtu,  or  of  Ihe  Old  Man  of  tiu 
HouiitaiD, — of  ootmo  thoro  ivas  (so  &r  as  I  .«aw}  no  rcASOB  ] 
for  believing  in  any  Heaven  at  all,  or  any  Ufo  after 
fttb.     Ncitbor  hod  the  Moral  Law,  which  had  come  to  me 
through  that  supposed  revelation  on  Sinai  and  the  Monnt  of 
Qalilee,  any  claim  to  my  obedience  other  th&n  might  be  made 
out  by  identifying  it  with  principles  common  to  heathen  and^ 
Christian  alike ;  su  identity  of  which,  at  that  epoch,  I  had  as 
yet  only  the  vaguest  ideas.     In  uhort  my  poor  yonng  soul 
was  in  a  fearful  dilemma.     On  tho  one  hand  I  had  the  choice 
to  oeoept  a  whole  mass  of  dogmas  agamst  which  my  roasoa  j 
and  Aonsoionco  rebelled ;    on  the  other,  to  abandon  thosaj 
dogmas  and  strive  no  more  to  believe  the  incredible,  or  to 
what  I  instinctively  condemned  ;    and  tlien,   as  a 
■fieoewtry  seqnol,  to  cast  aside  the  laws  of  Dnty  which  I  had 
hilSisrto  oherishod ;  to  cease  to  pray  or  take  the  sacrament ; 
and  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

li  was  not  very  wonderfol  if,  as  I  think  I  can  recall,  my 
disposition  underwent  a  considerable  change  for  the  worse 
while  all  these  tremendoos  qnesUons  were  being  debated  in 
my  solitsry  walks  in  the  woods  and  by  Urn  seashore,  and  in 
my  room  at  night  over  my  Gibbon  or  my  Bible.  I  know  I 
was  often  bitter  and  morose  and  sol£sh  ;  and  then  eame  tha  ' 
alternate  spell  of  paroxysms  of  ssilf*  reproach  and  fiucifa]] 
fulf-tonncutings. 

Tho  liia  of  a  yonng  woman  in  sneh  a  home  as  mine  is 

goardsd  rotmd  on  every  side  and  tho  instincts  of  a  girl 

so  bsallhy,  that  tho  dangers  ineurTsd  •vso  in  snoh  a  spiritual 

'  landslip  as  I  have  described  are  very  limited  compared  to 

Lirhat  they  mnst  inevitably  be  in  the  case  of  yonng  men  or  of 

[women    less    happily    eirenmslaneed.       It   has    btxm    my 

profound  Sense  of  the  awfnl  perils  of  sneh  a  downfall  of  faith 

as  i  espsrisoeod,  ttis  peril  of   moral    shipwrcek   without 

eoapus  or  anehonii^  amid  th«  tsmpssli  of  j^outh,  whiob 
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han  Hporrod  me  ever  ainoe  to  strivo  to  forostall  for  othen  \hf) 
honr  of  danger. 

At  last  my  efforts  to  believe  in  orthodox  ChriBtianity 
ceased  altogether.       In    the  summer    after    my  twentieth 
[  birthday  I  had  reaichcd  the  end  of  the  long  slriiKglo.    The  ' 
L  complete  downfall  of  KvangolicaHsmj — which  ftecuis  to  have 
I  been   effected   in   George   Eliot's   strong  brain  in  a  single 
'  fortnight  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray, — had  taken 
in  my  eaae  four  long  years  of  miserable  mental  conflict  and  i 
unspeakable  pain.     It  lefl  me  witli  something  an  nearly  like 
a  Tabula  rasa  of  faith  aa  con  well  bo  imagined.     I  dcflziituly 
^disbelieved   in   bmniin   immortality   and  in  a  supernatural 
'  revelation.      The  existence  of    God  I  neither  dunied  nor 
affirmed.    I  felt  I  had  no  means  of  coming  to  any  knowledge 
of  Him.     I  was,  in  fiiict  (long  before  the  word  was  invented), 
precisely — an  Agnostic. 

One  day,  while  thus  literally  creedlesa,  I  wandered  out 
alone  as  was  my  wont  into  a  port  of  our  park  a  little  morBj 
wild  than  the  rest,  where  deer  were  formerly  kept  and  sat' 
down  among  the  rocks  and  the  gorse  which  was  then  in 
its  Bunimer  glory  of  odorous  blossoms,  ever  since  rich  to 
'  me  with  memories  of  tliat  hour.  It  was  a  sunny  day  in  Alay, 
and  after  reading  a  little  of  my  favourite  Shelley,  I  fell,  as 
often  happened,  into  mournful  thought  I  was  profoundly 
'  misorttblo ;  profoundly  couscious  of  the  deterioration  and 
sliding  down  of  all  my  feelings  and  coodnct  from  the  high 
ambitiona  of  righteousness  and  holiness  which  had  been  mine 
in  the  days  of  my  Christian  faith  and  prayer ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  knew  that  the  whole  spatTolding  of  that  higher 
life  had  fallen  to  pieces  and  could  never  be  built  up  again. 
While  I  was  thus  musing  despairingly,  something  stirred 
within  me,  and  I  asked  myself,  '*  Can  I  not  rise  once  more, 
conquer  my  fimlta,  and  live  up  to  my  own  idea  of  what  is 
right  and  good  f    Even  thongh  there  be  no  life  after  death,  I 
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may  yet  deserve  my  own  respect  hero  and  now,  and,  if  thoro 
be  a  God,  Ho  moat  approve  roe." 

The  reBoIution  was  toade  very  ■erioasly.  I  came  home  to 
begin  a  new  course  and  to  eultivaia  a  difilercnt  spirit.  Was 
itstroDge  that  in  a  fuw  days  I  began  instinotively.  and  almost 
vitboat  reflection,  to  pray  sgain?  No  longer  did  I  make 
any  kind  of  effort  to  believe  this  thing  or  the  other  about 
God.  I  simply  addressed  IXim  as  the  Lord  of  conBoience^ 
whom  I  implored  to  strengthen  my  good  resolutions,  to 
fMgive  my  fealU,  "  to  liA  me  out  of  the  mire  and  olsy  and 
tet  my  feet  apon  a  rook  and  order  my  goings."  Of  course, 
there  was  Christian  sentiment  and  the  results  of  Christian 
training  in  all  I  felt  and  did.  I  could  no  more  have  east 
them  off  than  I  could  have  loapud  ofl  my  shadow.  But  of 
dogmatical  Christianity  theore  was  never  any  more.  I  have 
Mver  from  that  time,  now  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
attaehed,  or  wifihed  I  could  atlacb,  credence  to  any  part  of 
what  Br.  Martineau  has  called  the  Apocaltjptie  tide  of 
ChriMtianity,  nor  (I  may  add  with  thankfulness)  have  I  ever 
lost  6iuth  in  God. 

The  atorma  of  my  yonth  w«m  over.  Henceforth  through 
many  years  there  was  a  progreflsire  advance  to  Theism  as  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  it  in  my  books  ;  and  there  were 
many,  many  hard  moral  fights  with  various  ApoUyocs  all 
along  the  road ;  bat  no  more  spiritaal  revolutiooa. 

About  thirty  years  after  that  day,  to  mo  so  memovabloi  I 
read  in  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  Lift  of  Robertmm,  theso  words 
which  seem  truly  to  tell  my  own  story  and  which  I  b^ara 
rcourdixl  Bobertaon's  awn  experience,  a  little  while  later  : 

**  It  is  an  awful  iiiouioit  when  the  sool  begins  to  find  that 
the  f«x)p8  on  which  it  bltudly  rested  are  many  of  them  rotten 
.  .  .  .  I  know  but  one  way  in  which  a  man  eon  eomo 
(urth  from  this  ngony  scatheless :  it  is  by  huldiug  ftiat  to 
those  things  which  aro  Mrtaia  itill.     In  tlio  darki»t  hour 
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tlirough  vhiah  a  human  soul  caii  pass,  whatevor  else  ia 
doabtftU,  this  at  least  is  cortain.  If  thero  be  no  God  and  no 
future  stnte,  even  them  it  is  better  to  be  generom  than  seljuh, 
hetttr  to  be  true  than  /tUw,  better  to  be  brave  titan  a  coward. 
Bbfwd  beyond  all  earthly  blcasoduess  is  tho  man  who  in  the 
tempdstooos  darkness  of  the  soul  has  dared  to  hold  fast  to 
these  landmarks.  I  appeal  to  the  recollecUou  of  any  man 
who  has  passed  thruuj^h  that  agony  and  stood  upon  Iho  rock 
At  last,  with  a  faith  and  hope  and  trust  no  longer  traditioniU 
bnt  his  own." 

It  may  be  asked,  "  What  was  my  creed  for  those  first  years 
of  what  I  may  call  indigenous  religion  ?  Naturally,  with  no 
better  guide  tlian  the  indnctive  philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Bacon,  I  could  have  no  outlook  beyond  the  Deism  uf  the  last 
oentory.  Miracles  and  miraculous  inspiration  being  formally 
given  up,  there  remained  only  (as  I  supposed)  as  testimony 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  God  such  inductions  as  were 
drawn  in  Paley's  Theology  and  the  Bridgwater  Treatifiea ;  with 
all  of  which  I  was  very  familiar.  Voltaire's  **  Dim  Tout- 
j/tus$ant,  liemunerateur  Venffeur"  the  God  whose  garb  (as 
Goethe  says,)  is  woven  in  "  Nature's  roaring  loom  '* ;  the 
fieneflcent  Creator,  from  whom  came  all  the  blessings  which 
mied  my  cap;  these  were  the  outlines  of  Deity  for  me 
lor  the  time.  The  theoretical  connoction  between  such  a  Giod 
and  my  own  duty  I  had  yet  to  work  out  through  much  bard 
study,  but  fortunately  moral  instinct  was  practically  sufficient 
to  identify  tliem ;  nay,  it  was,  as  I  have  just  narrated, 
through  such  moral  instincts  that  I  was  led  bock  straight  to 
religion,  and  began  to  pray  to  my  Maker  as  my  Moral  Lord, 
10  soon  BR  over  I  Ptrovo  in  earnest  to  obey  my  conscience. 

There  was  nothing  in  snch  simple  Deism  to  warrant  a 
boliof  in  a  future  life,  and  I  deliberately  trained  myself  to 
abandon  a  hope  which  was  always  very  dear  to  me.  As 
ngards  Christ,  there  wia  iuevitably,  at  first,  some  reftotiou 
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in  my  miu<l  from  tho  worship  of  my  Christian  days.    X  almost 
ftill  I  bad  bean  led  into  Idolatry,  and  I  bitterly  resented  then 
(and  ever  since]  llie  paramount  prominence,  the  genoflexiona  J 
at  tho  creed,  and  the  especially  reverential  voice  and  langnngftj 
applied  constantly  by  OhriBtians  to  the  Son,  rather  than  to  tha  I 
Father.  But  after  I  bad  read  F.  W.  Newman's  book  of  the  5ouf,  1 
I   recogniM>d,  with  reJief,  how  many  of  the  phenomena  oi\ 
Uio  spintnnl  life  which  Christians  are  wont  to  treat  as  exclu- 
■iTely  bonnd  op  with  their  creed  are,  in  tmUb,  phases  of  the 
natural  history  of  all  devoat  spirits ;  and  my  longing  has  ever 
aiuoo  been  rather  to  find  gronnds  of  sympathy  with  believers 
iu  Christ  and  for  onion  with  them  on  the  broadest  bases  of 
eommon  gratitude,    peoltence,    restoration    and    adoration, 
nther  than  to  acoentoate  oar  differences.    The  view  which 
I  eveDtoally  reached  of  Christ  as    an    historical    hnman 
ftharaotar,  is  set  forth  at  largo  in  my  Broken  Liijhu.    He 
was,  I  think,  the  man  whose  UTe  was  to  the  life  of  Homanity 
what  Bcgenoration  is  to  the  individtial  sool. 

I  may  hero  conclude  the  story  of  my  religions  life  extending 
through  the  years  after  the  above    described  momontonai 
ehange.    After  a  time,  occupied  in  part  with  stady  and  with  \ 
ttflorts  to  be  nsenil  to  our  poor  neighbours  and  to  my  parents, 
my  D«ttm  was  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  by  one  of  tbowj 
inflowings  of  tnitli  which  seem  the  simplest  things  in  thai 
world,  but  are  aa  rain  on  the  dry  ground  in  summer  to  the 
mind  which  roeeives  thcon.     One  day  while  praying  qoielly, 
the  thooght  came  to  ma  with  extraordinary  lucidity :  "  God's 
fliiniTnim  ia  what  /  m^An  by  Goodnsts  \    It  is  not  a  mere  title, 
like   the    'Mi^isaty'    of    a    King.       He    has    really   that 
olittmctrr  which  we  call  *Qood.'      He  ki  Just,  aa  I  onder- 
aUnd  JiiHtieo,  only  tnurv  prrfcctly  just.     He  ia  Good  ait    I 
undorstaod  Goodness,  only  more  perfectly  good.     He  is  not  i 
good  in  lime  and  tremendous  in  eternity  ;  nut  good  to 
of  His  eroatOTM  and  emol  U)  othvra,  bat  wholly,  «(0raally, 
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auiverBaUy  good.  If  I  could  know  and  andersUuid  all  Hit 
ocU  &om  eternity,  there  would  not  be  ono  wliich  would  not 
doepen  my  reverence  and  coll  forth  my  adoring  praise." 

To  6ome  readers  Uiia  discovery  may  seem  a  mere  platitude 
And  iraism :  the  assertion  of  a  tliiug  which  they  have  never 
failed  to  tmderstond.  To  me  it  wa.s  a  real  revelation  which 
transformed  my  religion  firom  one  of  reverence  only  into  ono 
of  vivid  love  for  that  Infinite  Goodness  which  I  then  beheld 
nncloudod.  The  deep  ehadow  left,  for  years  on  my  sonl  by 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  Hell  had  rolled  away  at  last.  Another 
tmth  came  home  to  me  many  years  lat«r,  and  not  till  after  I 
bad  written  my  first  book.  It  was  one  night,  ofUr  sitting  up 
late  in  my  room  reading  (for  once)  no  grave  work,  bnt  a  pretty 
UtUo  story  by  Mrs.  Goskell.  Up  to  that  tlmo  I  hiid  found  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge  the  keenest  of  all,  and  gloried  in  the  ol>l 
philosopher's  dictum^  "  Man  was  created  to  know  and  to  con- 
template." I  looked  on  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  as 
secondary  and  iufcrior  to  those  of  the  intellect,  and  I  strove  to 
perform  my  duties  to  those  around  me,  rather  in  a  spirit  of 
moral  rectitude  and  obedience  to  law  than  in  one  of  loving- 
kiodness.  Suddenly  again  it  oame  to  me  to  see  that  Love  is 
greater  than  Knowledge  ;  that  it  Is  more  beautiful  to  serve  our 
brothers  freely  and  tenderly,  than  to  "  hive  up  learning  wiili 
each  studious  year,"  to  compassionate  the  failures  of  others  and 
ignore  tliem  when  possible,  rather  than  undertake  the  bard 
proeesB  (I  always  found  it  so  t)  of  forgiveness  of  injuries ; 
to  say,  "  What  may  I  be  allowed  to  do  to  help  and  bless  this 
one — or  that  ?  "  rather  thaa  "  VMiai  am  I  bound  by  duly  to 
do  for  him,  or  her ;  and  bow  little  will  snt&ce  ?  "  As  these 
tbooghts  swelled  in  my  heart,  I  threw  myself  dovm  in  a 
passion  of  happy  tears,  and  passed  most  of  the  night  thinking 
how  I  should  work  out  what  I  had  learned.  I  hod  scarcely 
fallen  asleep  towards  morning  when  I  was  wakened  by  the 
intelligence  tbu'.  ono  of  the  servants,  a  young  laondress,  was 
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during.  I  hurried  to  the  poor  womaD's  room  which  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  mine,  and  found  all  the  men  and  women 
Bervanta  coUectcd  round  her.  She  wished  for  some  one  to 
pray  for  her,  and  there  was  no  one  to  do  it  but  m^'solf,  and 
eo,  while  the  innocent  girl's  soul  padded  awAj,  I  led,  for  the 
fint  and  only  time,  the  prayeni  of  my  father's  hourwhold. 

I  had  read  a  good  number  of  boukd  by  Deiuta  during  the 
preceding  years.  QibboD'e  Misoellaneous  Works  (which  I 
greatly  admired),  Hume,  Tindal,  Collins,  Yoltjiire,  beside  as 
many  of  the  utd  heathen  moralists  and  philoHopbers  as  I 
could  reach  ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  Seneca,  E[iiotetiiis  Plutarch's 
Moralin,  Xcnophou's  Memorabilia^  and  a  little  of  Plato.  Bat 
of  any  modf*rn  Ixiok  touching  on  the  particular  questions 
which  had  tortured  me  I  knew  nothing  till,  by  the  meretit 
good  fortune,  1  fell  in  with  Bhmoo  WMkft  Life.  How  much 
eomfort  and  help  I  found  in  bis  MeditatioitA  the  reader  may 
guess.  Curiously  enough,  long  years  afterwards,  fiishop 
Oolenso  told  me  that  the  same  book,  falling  into  his  bands  in 
Natal  by  the  singuUr  chance  of  a  colonist  pos^^c^fdng  the 
voltunea,  had  determined  htm  to  come  over  to  England  and 
bring  oot  his  Pentateuch.  Thus  poor  Blanco  White,  after  all 
prophesied  rightly  when  be  said  that  he  wax  "  one  of  thoiO 
who,  fnlling  in  the  ditch,  help  other  mon  to  pau  over"! 

Another  book  fiome  years  latar  was  very  helpful  to  me — 
F.  W.  Newman's  SouL  Dean  Stanley  told  we  that  he 
thought  in  the  far  future  tb»t  single  Ixwk  would  be  held  to 
oiitwdgh  in  vnliie  nil  that  the  author'*)  brother,  Cardioal 
Newnian,  had  ever  written.  I  entered  not  long  after  into 
MWreeponiienoo  with  ProfiMor  Mewman,  and  have  had  the 
plmsnre  of  calling  hiiu  nty  fneod  e^'er  since.  We  have 
interchanged  l»tt«n>|  or  at  least  friendly  greeting  at  short 
intcrvala  now  for  nearly  Gfly  veatK 

But  the  e]it>oh-uiHkiti}^  IxHjk  furme was Thcodnre  Parker'a 
iKtoottrrnqfltvliffion.  Reading  a  uotico  of  it  in  the  .4 1 
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man  ftft«r  it«  publicatioa  (iomewbeTe  about  the  ytmr  1815), 
I  WBoi  for  it,  and  words  fail  to  t«n  the  satisfaction  and 
•Dcoaragement  it  gave  me.  One  must  have  been  isolated  and 
care-laden  ao  I  to  estimate  the  Taloc  of  such  a  book.  I  had 
cxnoe,  aa  I  have  narrated  above,  to  the  main  coQcluaiooii  of 
Farkar, — namely,  the  absolute  goodoees  of  God  and  the 
non-reiueity  of  popnlar  Christianitj^ — ^three  years  before;  ao 
that  it  haa  been  a  mistake  into  which  some  of  my  fnenda 
hare  fallen  when  they  have  described  me  as  converted  from 
orthodoxy  by  Parker.  But  his  booh  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
my  difficult  way.  It  waa,  in  the  first  pl&oe,  infinitely  satis 
factory  to  find  th«>  idooA  which  I  had  hammered  out  pninfully 
■ndoften  imperfectly,  at  last  welded  togcther,Bet  forth  in  lucid 
urderf  supported  by  apparently  adequate  erudition  and  heart- 
warmed  byfervent  piety.  But,in  the  second  place,  thc/^ucvuTBe 
helped  me  most  importantly  by  teaching  me  to  regard  Divine 
Icspiration  no  longer  as  a  miracnious  and  therefore  incredible 
thing ;  but  as  normal,  and  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
relations  of  the  infinite  and  finite  spirit;  a  Divine  infiowing 
of  menial  Light  precisely  analogous  to  that  moral  influence 
which  divines  call  Grace.  As  every  devout  and  obedient 
soul  may  expect  to  share  in  Divine  Grace,  so  the  devout  and 
obedient  soult  of  all  the  ogos  haveshaFea(a&  Parker  taught) 
in  Divine  Inspiration.  And,  oa  the  reception  of  Grace,  even 
In  large  measure,  does  not  render  us  impsceahlej  so  neither 
does  the  reception  of  Inspiration  mnke  us  Infallible.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  Deism  »toiw  and  Theism  Ugins  ;  namely, 
when  our  faith  tranncendH  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
taatimony  of  the  bodily  senses  and  accept-s  -Mi  supremely 
traiiwortby  the  direct  Divino  teat^hing,  the  "original  revela- 
tion "  of  God's  liolineea  and  lovo  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
Thuodore  Parker  adopted  the  ittternative  (tynonynt  to  mark 
the  vital  diflference  in  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the 
two  craods ;  a  theoretic  diflorence  leading  to  uioAt  important 
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practical  oonsequences  in  the  whole  temper  and  sptrii  of 
Theum  as  distinct  from  Deiem.  I  saw  all  this  dearly  ere 
long,  and  ranged  myself  thenceforth  as  a  Thsist  :  a  nnmn 
now  familiar  to  everybody,  hut  which,  when  my  family  came 
to  know  I  took  it,  led  them  to  Ufll  me  with  some  contempt 
that  it  was  "  a  word  in  a  Dictionary,  not  a  Religian." 

A  few  months  after  I  had  aheorhed  Parker's  Diaeomne^  the 
great  Borrow  of  my  life  befell  mi'.  My  mother,  whoso  health 
bad  been  feeble  ever  Kince  1  could  remember  her,  and  who 
mks  now  seventy  yeare  of  age,  passed  away  from  a  world 
which  has  tiiirely  held  few  s{nrite  tn  pute  and  sweet.  She 
died  with  her  weeping  husband  and  sons  beside  her  bed  and 
with  her  head  resting  on  my  breast.  Almost  her  1a<ft  word>> 
were  to  toll  me  I  hod  been  "  the  pride  and  joy  **  of  her  life, 
The  agony  I  Kuifered  when  I  realised  that  she  was  gone  I 
shall  not  try  to  tell.  She  waa  the  one  being  in  the  world 
whom  I  truly  loved  through  all  the  paniouate  jrears  of  youth 
and  early  womanhood ;  the  only  cue  who  really  loved  mt* . 
Newn*  one  word  of  anger  or  bitternea  bad  paasdd  from  hej* 
lipe  to  me,  nor  (thank  Ctod  I)  from  mine  to  her  is  the  twenty- 
four  years  in  which  she  blessed  my  life  \  and  for  the  latter 
{Kirt  of  that  time  her  physical  wtukness  had  drawn  a  thouEnnd 
tender  cares  of  mine  around  her.  No  relatkuiship  in  all 
the  world,  I  think ,  can  ever  be  so  perfect  aa  that  of  mother 
and  daoghternndcr  such  cirouxnataiioeBi  wheothestreDgihof 
youth  beeomes  the  support  of  age,  and  thesweetdependanoe 
of  childhood  is  reversed. 

But  it  was  aU  owr— I  was  alone ;  no  more  motherly  love 
and  tenderaeM  were  ever  again  to  reach  my  thirsting  heart. 
But  this  was  not  ae  I  recall  it,  the  wont  pang  in  that  dreadful 
lignny.  I  had  (as  I  said  above)  oOMod  to  believe  iu  a  futun* 
life,  and  therefore  I  liad  no  choieo  bat  to  think  that  that  most 
lieautiful  soul  which  was  worth  all  the  kingdoms  of  earth  had 
auiuiiily  otautd  to  be.     She  wo*  a  "  Meuiuiy  ; "  nolhiiig  more 
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I  was  not  then  or  at  any  time  one  of  thoae  fortunate 
people  who  can  »iiddeoly  cast  atiide  the  oonclusiozis  wbiah 
thoy  have  reached  by  careful  intellectual  prooeesee,  and  leap 
to  opposite  opinions  at  the  call  of  fientiment.  I  played  no 
tricks  with  my  convictions,  but  strove  as  best  I  conld  to 
endure  the  awful  strain,  and  to  recognise  the  Divine  JuaUoe 
and  GoodnesB  through  the  d&rkneet>  of  death.  T  need  tiot 
and  cannot  say  more  on  the  subject. 

Happily  for  me,  there  were  many  duties  waiting  for  mc, 
and  I  ooiild  recognise  even  then  that,  though  pleasure  seemed 
gone  for  ever,  yet  is  was  a  relief  to  feel  I  had  still  tfultea. 
"  Something  to  do  for  otheru  "  was  an  assuagement  of  misery. 
My  fathei-  claimed  first  and  much  attention,  and  the  position 
I  now  held  of  the  female  head  of  the  family  and  household 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  employment.  To  this  I  added 
teaching  in  my  village  school  a  mile  from  our  house  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  looking  after  all  the  uok  and  hungry 
in  the  two  villages  of  Donabate  and  Bali^.  Tho!>e  wei^  the 
years  of  Famine  and  Fever  in  Ireland,  and  there  was 
abundant  call  for  all  our  energies  to  combat  them.  X  (thai! 
writo  of  these  matters  in  the  next  chapter. 

I  hail,  though  with  pain,  kept  my  here^ee  secret  during 
my  mother's  declining  years  and  till  my  father  bad  somewhat 
reooverod  from  his  sorrow.  I  had  continued  to  attend  family 
prayers  and  church  services,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Oommiuuon,  and  had  only  vaguely  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  was  not  in  harmony  with  them  all.  When  my 
poor  father  learned  the  full  extent  of  my  "  infidelity"  it  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  him,  for  which  I  have,  in  later  years, 
sincerely  pitied  him.  Ue  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  to 
me,  but  though  I  was  in  his  house,  he  wrote  to  tell  me  I 
had  better  go  away.  My  .'Mi<cond  brother,  a  barrister,  had 
a  year  before  given  up  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street 
imdar  a  t«rhbl«  affiioiiou,  and  had  gone,  broken-hearted, 
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Fin  Uv«  on  »  form  which  he  hired  in  the  wjMh  of  Doiic;;:l]. 
There  I  went  aft  my  father  dosired  and  remained  for 
nearly  a  3rear;  not  knowing  whether  I  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  rettim  home  and  rather  expecting  to  be 
I  disinherited.  He  wrote  to  me  two  or  three  timeft  and  said 
'  that  if  my  donbts  only  oxtanded  in  certain  directaona  he  could 
)  bear  with  them,  *'  but  if  I  rejected  Chvisi  and  diflbelieved  the 
Bible,  a  man  was  callctl  upon  to  keep  the  pUgno  of  surh 
opinioiifl  irom  hi»  own  housa"  Then  he  required  me  to 
answer  him  on  those  pointa  categorically.  Of  oonraa  I  did 
so  plainly,  and  told  him  I  did  not  believe  that  Clirist  was 
Ood ;  and  1  did  n«C  (in  hia  wnM)  believe  in  the  inspiration 
^or  authority  of  the  Bible.  After  this  ensued  a  very  long 
sileoce,  in  whicli  I  remainnl  entirely  ignorant  of  my  destiny 
and  braced  myself  to  think  of  earning  my  future  Uvi'lihood. 
I  waa  alxsolutely  lonely ;  my  brother,  though  always  very 
kind  to  me,  had  not  the  least  sympathy  with  my  hereeiai, 
and  thougfat  my  father's  condoct  (as  I  do)  quitn  natnnl ; 
and  I  had  not  a  friend  or  relative  from  whom  1  could  look  for 
any  sort  of  comfort.  A  young  cousin  to  whom  I  had  spoken 
of  them  freely,  and  who  had,  in  a  way,  adopted  my  ideas, 
wrote  to  me  to  eay  she  had  been  shown  the  error  of  them, 
and  was  shcx:kt5d  to  think  she  had  been  so  misguided.  This 
was  the  last  straw.  After  I  received  thk  tattar  I  wandered 
oat  In  the  dusk  aa  osual  rlown  to  a  favourite  nook— a  natural 
spat  under  the  bank  in  u  bend  of  thi-  river  which  ran  through 
Bonny  Ulen, — and  buried  my  face  in  the  grass.  As  I  did 
80  my  lips  touched  a  primrose  which  had  blossomed  in  that 
pndsa  spot  dnoe  I  had  last  1x<eu  there,  and  the  sctft,  sweat 
flower  which  I  had  in  oblldhood  cheaen  for  my  mother's 
biH.hilay  garland  seamed  aotually  to  kiis  my  fao&  No 
oiis  who  has  noi  exparienoed  ullsr  lonaltneM  ean  perbape 
quite  imagine  bow  muoh  comfort  cuoh  an  incddent  can 
bring. 
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As  I  had  no  duties  in  Donegal,  and  seldom  saw  onr  few 
Beighbours,  I  occupied  mynelf,  often  for  seven  or  eight  or 
even  nine  hours  a  Jay,  in  writing  an  Essay  on  Trui  Hdigion. 
I  possess  thia  MS.  stiU,  and  have  been  lately  oxamining  it. 
Of  oourae,  as  a  first  literary  effort,  it  has  many  faults,  and  my 
limited  opportunities  for  reference  render  paiis  of  it  very 
incomplete ;  but  it  it  not  a  bod  pieco  of  work.  The  Brst  paiH. 
is  employed  in  setting  forth  my  reasons  for  bolief  iu  God. 
The  second,  those  for  not  believing  in  (the  apocalyptic  part  of) 
Christianity.  The  chapter  on  Mirttdes  and  Prophecy  (written 
from  the  literal  and  matter  •of- fact  standpoint  of  that  epoch) 
are  not  ill-done,  while  the  moral  failure  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  orthodox  theology,  the  histories  of  Jacob,  Jael,  Bavid,  ^c, 
and  the  dogmas  of  Original  Sin,  the  Atonement,  a  De\'il  and 
eternal  Holl,  are  criticised  pretty  suoceesfully,  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  book  consistA  in  a  comparison  in  parallel 
coliunnsof  moral  precepts  from  the  Old  and  New  Te^tamenttt 
on  one  side,  and  fi'om  non-Ohrifttiau  writers,  Euripides, 
SocrateH  (Xenophon),  Plutarch,  SextiuR,  Marcus  AureliuH, 
£pictetnx,  Beneca,  the  Zend  Avesta  (Anqnetil  du  Perron  h), 
The  Intititutee  of  Menu  {Sir  W.  Joneu'),  the  Bamma  Fadan, 
the  Talmud,  Ac,  on  the  other.  For  years  I  had  stuzod  every 
opportunity  of  collecting  the  moRt  striking  ethical  tftcfa,  and 
I  thus  marshalled  them  to  what  appeared  to  me  good 
porpofio,  namely,  the  disproof  of  theoiiginalityor  exceptional 
lof  tinesH  of  Christian  Morals.  I  did  not  apprehend  till  later 
yeara,  how  the  supreme  achievement  of  Christianity  was  not 
the  inculcation  of  a  neu\  still  less  of  a  si^stematic  Morality  ; 
bat  the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit  into  Morality ;  ae  Christ 
himself  said,  a  leaven  into  the  lump. 

Reading  Parker's  DUcmtrae,  as  I  did  very  naturally  in  my 
solitude  once  again,  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  to  lilm  and  ask 
him  to  tell  me  on  what  ground  he  based  the  ftuth  which  I 
perceived  he  held,  in  &  life  after  death  ?  It  had  seemed  to  me 
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that  the  guarantee  of  Revelation  hnving  provpd  worthless, 
)  ivniuined  no  AtiftictenL  reiuton  for  hope  to  counter-weigh 
•  obviouK  (Ufficulty  of  conceiving  of  a  survival  of  the  soul, 
rker  aasw-ennl  me  in  a  most  kind  letter,  accompanied  by 
bis  Sermon  of  tfus  Immortal  Li/v,  Of  course  I  studied  thia 
with  utmost  caro  and  :£fmpathy,  and  by  slow,  very  slow 
degrees,  as  I  eame  more  to  take  in  the  full  Boope  of  the 
tic,  as  di^inguished  from  the  Doi^-tic  view,  T  saw  my 
ny  to  a  renewal  of  t/t<  Hope  of  the  ffuman  Race  which, 
twenty  years  later,  I  set  forth  au  best  as  I  could  in  the  Little 
book  of  that  name.  I  learned  to  (ru^  the  intuition  of 
Immortality  which  ia  "written  in  the  heart  of  man  by  a 
Hand  which  writes  no  falseboodB."  I  deemed  also  that  I 
could  see(aH  Parker  Rays)  the  evidenc«  of  *'a  summer  yet  to 
he  ill  the  hudawbich  Ue  folded  through  our  northern  winter;" 
the  presence  in  human  nature  of  many  eflloreaoenceB— and 
tbey  thefnireetof  all — quite  unaccountable  and  unmeaning  on 
the  bypothoHiH  thai  the  end  of  the  man  ih  in  the  grave.  In 
hiter  year)  I  think,  a»  the  gloom  of  the  evil  and  cruelfy  of 
the  world  has  i>hrouded  more  the  almost  cloudiest  slues  of 
my  yonth,  I  have  almoat  fervently  held  by  the  doctrine  of 
I  niniortality  bocaufte  it  is,  to  ma  tAe  hulUjfrntaitU  coroUary  of 
,  I/kU  of  th«  (Moodnew  qf  Ood,  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  the 
whiflh  w  deeply  shocked,  when  they  were  fintt 
'published,  my  old  frirad,  F.  W.  Newman.  ** If  Uan  be  flo< 
immortal,  God  in  mit  Jtut" 

R<MXi\*eriug  thljt  faith,  om  I  may  gay,  rationally  and  not  by 
any  gnat  of  emotion,  I  had  the  inexpressiblo  happineM  of 
thinking  henceforth  of  my  mother  an  atill  existing  in  God's 
universe,  &nt|  (as  a-rll  as  I  knew)  luving  me  wherever  she 
w  ight  Ih*,  and  under  whatever  loftier  condition  of  being.  To 
moot  her  again  "spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghuttt,"  has  baen 
to  ni(i  for  forty  yrarv,  the  swwrteet  thought  cMonaoted  with 
,  dentil.     Kro  lung,  now,  it  must  be  raaUsod. 
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After  nine  or  t«n  months  of  this,  by  no  mean-t  har^h, 
exile,  my  father  Hummoiied  mo  to  return  home.  I  i-csumed 
my  placo  as  bis  daughter  in  doing  all  I  ootild  for  hia 
comfort,  and  att  the  bead  of  hi.s  hoime;  merely  thenceforth 
abstaining  from  attendance  either  at  Church  or  at  fftmily 
prayer.  I  had  wvoral  favourite  nooks  and  hutR  near  and 
far  in  the  wooda,  which  I  made  into  little  Oratories  for 
myself,  and  to  one  or  other  of  tliem  I  resorted  almost  every 
evening  at  dusk  ;  making  it  a  habit — not  broken  for  many 
years  aftcrwardu,  to  rejwab  a  certain  versified  Litany  of 
Thanksgiving  which  I  had  written  and  read  Co  my  mother. 
On  Sundays,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to  the  village 
church,  I  had  the  old  garden  for  a  beautiful  cathedral. 
Jiaviog  let  myeolf  in  with  my  own  key,  aud  locked  the  doors, 
T  knew  I  had  the  lovely  six  acres  within  the  high  walbt| 
free  for  houre  from  all  observation  or  intrusion,  liow  muob 
tUfTerenco  it  makes  in  life  to  have  at  command  such  peace 
and  Rolitiide  it  is  hard  to  CKtimato.  T  look  back  to  some 
uf  the  summer  forenoons  spent  uloue  in  that  garden  as  to 
the  flowering  time  of  my  sevonty  years.  God  grant  that  the 
afterglow  of  such  bom's  may  remain  with  mo  to  the  loat^ 
and  that  "  at  eventide  it  may  be  light !  " 

I  knew  that  tboi-e  were  Unitarian  chapels  in  Dublin  nt 
this  time,  and  much  wished  to  attend  them  now  and 
then ;  but  I  would  not  cause  annoyance  to  my  father  by 
the  notice  which  my  journey  to  the  town  on  a  Sunday 
would  hnvo  attracted.  Only  on  New  Year's  Day  I 
thought  I  might  go  unobserved  and  interpolate  attendance 
at  the  sen'ice  among  my  usual  engagementa  I  went 
accordingly  to  Dublin  one  1st  of  January  and  drovo  to  the 
chapel  of  which  I  had  heard  in  Eustace  Street.  It  was  a 
big,  dreary  place  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  seats  occupied, 
and  a  middle^class  congregation  apparently  very  cool  and 
indifferent.     The  sennoe  was  a  miserable,  hybrid  ofFoir, 
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neitber  Ohrutian  a»  I  understood  OhristiAiuty,  nor  ;ret 
11wi«tie ;  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  mo  merely  to  biaiid  and  ' 
kneel  trith  other  ptjople  at  the  hymns  aud  prayers.  At  last, ' 
the  Formon,  for  which  I  might  almost  say,  I  waa  hungryi 
arrived.  The  old  Minister  in  las  black-gown  aacended  Uie 
pulpit,  having  taken  with  him — what? — could  I  l>olieve  my 
f-tytA  ?  Xt  was  ao  t/l<l  pnnUd  book,  boonil  in  the  blue  and 
-drabold  fu27.y  paper  of  tlio  yoar  IHlOor  thercAboutti,  and 
out  of  thia  be  proceeded  to  nmX  au  erudite  discourse  by  some 
father  of  KngUsb  Sociaiaiiibm,  on  the  precise  value  of  the 
<3reek  article  when  oaed  before  the  viovd  $w  I  My 
diaappointmont  not  to  say  didgust  wwe  each  that, — ae  it  w&n 

k  «a«y  fiom  my  eeat  to  leave  the  pUoe  without  dit^turbing  any 
one, — I  eecup'.'d  into  the  street,  never  (it  may  be  believed) 
to  repeat  my  experiment. 

It  was  nn  nnumnluns  position  that  which  I  held  iit 
Newbridge  from  the  time  of  my  pcturii  from  Ponegal,  till  my 
father's  death  eight  yr*nrs  later.  I  took  my  place  m  head  ot* 
household  at  the  family  table  and  in  welcoming  our 
,  bat  I  waa  all  the  time  in  a  aort  of  moral  Oorentr}*, 
under  a  vague  atmosphere  of  diaapprobtition  whereia 
all  I  aald  waa  lhit«ned  to  cautiouuly  as  likely  to  conceal 
nmc  poiaanoua  heraay.  Everything  of  thiti  kind,  luiwuvor, 
down  and  becomes  oiaier  and  aofter  ns  time  goes 

'-on,  and  mu«t  ao  when  p<ople  are,  au  /owf,  juat-miode<l 
nnd  good-lu'jirte*! ;  nnd  th^  yenrs  during  which  I  remuiued 
kt  home  till  my  falher'a  death,  t)iouj;h  mentally  very  lonely, 

F«pro  for  from  unhappy.  In  particular,  the  jwrfeot  cleurneKi 
and  ftniightforwardoes  of  my  position  waa,  aud  has  ever 
ainct-  tioeu,  a  iwarre  of  Atreogth  and  eatiafnction  (o  me,  far 
whifh  1  luive  thanked  CJod  a  thouaand  tuuee.  My  inner  Ufo 
waa  made  happy  by  my  umple  faith  in  God'e  infinite  and 
perf<>ct  love ;  and  I  never  had  any  doubt  whether  f  had  erred 
Ld  abandoning  the  oraed  of  my  youth.    On  the  contrary,  aa 
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the  whole  (endeiicy  of  inoiJern  science  and  friticiRm  ahowerl 
it>«1f  stronger  and  atrong>^r  againi^t  the  old  orthodoxy,  my 
hopes  were  unduly  raised  of  a  Dot  distant  New  Beformation 
which  I  might  eren  live  to  see.  These  sangmne  hopes  have 
faded.  Ah  Doiui  SUmltiy  Beemii  to  hiive  felt,  there  was,  some- 
where between  the  years  '74  and  '78^  a  turn  in  the  tide  of 
men's  thoughts  (due,  I  think,  to  the  paramount  influence  and 
insolence  which  physical  science  then  aesumed),  wliich  has 
postponed  any  decisive  "  hroad  "  movement  for  yeai*s  beyond 
my  possible  span  of  life.  But  though  nothing  appears  quite 
ao  bright  to  my  old  eyes  as  all  things  did  to  me 
in  youth,  tiiough  familiarity  with  human  wickedness  and 
misery,  and  still  more  with  the  horrors  of  scientiQc  cruelty 
to  animals,  have  strained  my  faith  in  Qod'a  justice  sometimes 
even  to  agony, — I  know  that  no  form  of  religious  creed  could 
ha\*e  helped  me  any  more  than  my  own  or  as  much  as  it 
has  done  to  bear  the  brunt  of  such  trial ;  and  t  remain  tu 
the  present  unshaken  both  in  respect  to  the  denials  and  tlto 
affirmations  of  Thoifm.  There  are  great  difficulties^  soul- 
torturing  difficulties  besetting  it;  but  tlie  same  or  worse, 
beaet  every  other  form  of  faith  in  God ;  and  infinitely  more, 
and  to  my  mind  inRurmouutable  ones,  beset  Atheism. 

For  fifty  years  Theism  has  been  my  staff  of  life.  I  must 
soon  try  how  it  will  support  uie  down  the  last  few  steps  of 
my  earthly  way.     I  l>elieve  it  will  do  so  well. 
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CHAFFER  V. 

Ut  First  Book. 

WucN  I  wae  Ihirtj  years  of  age  I    hud  an   attack  of 
bronchitis  from  which  I  nearly  died.     "When  very  ill  and 
not  expecting  to  recover,  I  reflected  that  while  my  own  life 
had  been  made  happy  and  strong  by  the  faith  which  had  been 
given  to  me,  T  had  done  nothing  to  help  any  other  human 
iK>ul  to  6nd  that  solution  of  the  dread  problem  which  bad 
brought  tiiuch  peace  to  me.     I  felt,  as  5[r8.  Browning  BaySi  j 
that  a  Truth  was  **  like  bread  at  Sacrament"  to  be  passed  1 
on.     When,  unexpect«dly  to  myself,  T  slowly  recovered  after  | 
a  mjourn  in  Devonihire,  I  resolved  to  Ret  about  writing 
Himetiiing  wbioh  abonld  convey  as  much  as  poeaible  of  my 
own  oonvictiona  to  wboeoever  should  read  it.     For  a  time  I 
'thought  of  enlarging  and  completing  my  M8.  SgJtayon  Tortus 
}Sdigum^  written  for  my  own  instruction ;  but  tlie  more  I 
reflected  the  leas  I  cared  to  labour  to  pull  down  hastily  the 
crumbling  walls  which  yet  sheltered  inillionii  of  souls,  and 
tiw  VMM  I  longed  to  build  up  anew  on  t»lid  base  a  strong-  ^ 
bold  of  refuge  for  those  driven  like  myaelf  from  the  old 
_  ground  of  faith  io  Qod  and  Duty.   Especially  I  felt  that  as  the 
.  dangers  of  such  transitioas  lay  in  the  sudden  soappfaig  1 
Ow  supposed    bond   of   Morality,   and   oollapse   of    the 
I  of  heaven  and  terrors  of  hell  which  had  been  uned  as 
actives  of  virtue  and  deterrents  from  vice ;  so  the  most 
^Wngent  need  lay  in  tbe  direction  of  a  syiitem  of  elhicH  which 
I  beae  Duty  on  ground  absolutely  apart  from  that  of  the 
I  stfp«*mataral  revelation  and  supply  sanctions  and 
'  vietiTeB  unoonneoted  therewith.    Ai  it  happened  at  this  vecj . 
tfnw,  my  good  {cstliodoz)  friend,  Miss  FeUeb  Bbne,  badj 
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neonuBCrnded  mm  to  read  Kant'it  Melaphytic  of  EtkieA,  and  I 
had  pwjcored  Sample's  tr&nsl&tion  and  found  it  almost 
dftizfingljr  eali^t«iiLiig  to  my  miod.  It  woold  be  pre- 
■oaiptiioaB  for  me  to  say  that  then,  or  at  any  time,  I  have 
tboraa^ily  nwBtered  sther  this  book  or  the  Annwit  Vtmtmfi 
of  ibis  greatest  of  thinkers ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  do  ao,  I  aui  wf  for  my  own  individual  mind  (a&  his 
Oerxnan  diadplm  were  wont  to  do  for  themeelves), 
"  God  said,  Let  there  be  Light !  and  there  was — 
the  Kautaan  PLikeopby."  It  has  been,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  still  further,  modified  by  succeeding  mfitaphy^dans 
and  someCimea  it  may  appear  to  have  been  superseded,  but 
I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  Kant  was  and  will 
Hnally  be  recognised  to  have  been  the  Newtou  of  the  laws  of 
Mind. 

1  shall  now  endeavonr  to  explain  the  purpose  of  my  fin$t 
book  (which  is  also  my  magnnm  cpit«)  by  quoting  the 
Preface  at  some  length  ;  and,  as  the  third  edition  has  long 
lie«n  out  of  print  and  iB  unattainable  in  England  or  America, 
I  ttball  permit  myself  to  embody  in  this  rhapter  a  general 
account  of  the  drift  of  it,  with  extracts  sufficient  to 
wrre  as  samples  of  the  whole.  Looking  over  it  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  just  forty  years,  I  can  soe  that  my  reading  at 
that  time  had  Iain  so  much  among  old  books  that  the  style 
is  almost  that  of  a  didactic  Treatise  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury  ;  and  the  ideas,  likewise,  are  necessarily  exclusively 
llkOnt  of  the  pre- Darwinian  Era.  Conceptions  so  familiar  to  uv 
now  aa  (hat  of  an  "  hereditary  set  of  the  brain,"  and  of  the 
"Oapctalised  experience  of  the  tnbe,"  were  then  utterly 
BAtbought  of.  I  have  been  well  aware  that  it  would,  conse- 
cjaecUy,  have  been  necessary, — ^had  the  book  been  repuUisfaed 
any  time  during  tiie  last  twenty  jrears, — to  rewrite  much  of 
it  and  define  the  standpoint  of  an  Intuitionist  as  regards 
Uw  theory  of  Evolntion  in  it^  bearing  on  the  foundation  of 
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fpthics.      For   this    UimU,    Uoweror,    I   have   always   lucked 
leisure :    and   my  article    on    "  Danuinism    in    Aforals " 
(reprinted  in  the  book  of  that  name)  has  been  the  bent  I 
rfl'oii  I  have  made  in  such  direction.     I  may  herp,  perhaps, 
neverthele<^  be  iiUowed  Lo  Bay  as  a  last  word  in  favour  of 
thia  Kisay^  namely,  that  such  as  it  is,  it  has  aenred  me, 
personally,  as  a  iJcafTolding  for  all  my  lifB-work,  a  key  to, 
open  most  of  the  locks  wliich  might  have  ban>t)il  my  way. 
If  now  I  feel  (as  men  and  women  are  wont  to  do  at  three- 
Moore  ye«.rs  and  ten),  that  I  hold  all  philosophic  opinions 
with   lees  teniiciou8  gnit^p,   less  "  cocksurenees "  than   iu 
earlier  days,  and  know  that  the  great  realities  to  which  tbey  | 
ted,  will  remain  realities  for  mc  Rtilt  should  those  opinions  I 
prove  here  and  there  unstable,— it  is  not  that  I  am  dtspoead  > 
in  any  way  to  abandon  them,  still  lefts  that  I  have  found  any 
other  isyetexai  of  ethics  or  theolc^y  more,  or  oqually,  lioand 
and  seU-cogunatant. 

I  wroto  the  "  Kumi^  on  t/te  T/trt/rt/  qf  IjUnitire  Montis  " 
between  my  thirtietlt  and  thirty-third  yeant.  I  hud  a  great 
deal  else  to  do — to  amutte  and  help  my  father  (then  growing 
old);  to  direct  our  household,  entertain  otir  guests,  carry 
on  the  ftoninine  eorrespondenoe  of  the  family,  tench  in  my 
village  school  twice  a  week  or  so,  and  to  attend  ever>' 
» of  QlnoM  or  other  tribnlation  in  Donahate  and  Balisk. 
IttBure  for  vriting  and  for  the  preliminai'y  I'eading 
for  writing,  was  prineipally  «b  night  or  in  the  early 
and  at  last  it  waa  aooompli&hed.  No  one  but  my 
arold  friend,  Harriet  8t.  I^eger,  had  aeen  any  part  of  the 
MS.,  and,  sa  I  have  Miid,  nobody  belonging  to  my  family  had 

|«var  {so  far  as  I  know)  empIoyiHl  a  printer  or  publishm- 
fore.  I  took  tlie  MH.  wilh  mc  to  London,  whvre  my 
falhi'r  and  I  nvre  fortunately  going  for  a  holtdny,  and  called 
with  it  in  I'atcmostor  Itow,  on  Mr.  William  liOugmau,  Uy 
whom  I  had  a  IctttT  of  (>u'»iiip^  introducttun  fmm  inv  Uubtin 
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bookseller.     When  I  opened  my  affair  to  Mr.  Loncrman,  it 
was  truly  a  case  of  Byron's  address  to  Murray — 

*  To  theo  with  hope  and  t«nor  damb, 
The  onfiedged  MB.  aatbori  oome; 
Tboa  printest  all,  and  aellart  some, 

HvMurraTl" 

Mr.  Txingman  politoly  veiled  a  smile,  and  adopted  fch«  voic* 
oF  friendly  dissuasion  from  my  enterprise,  looking  no  doubt 
on  a  young  lady  (as  I  »tiU  was)  as  a  very  unpromising 
author  for  a  tr^atiAe  on  Kantian  ethics  I  My  spirit,  however, 
rose  with  the  challenge.  I  poured  out  for  some  minutes  muoh 
that  I  had  been  thinking  over  for  years,  and  as  I  paused  at 
last,  Mr,  Longman  said  briefly,  but  decidedly,  " PU  ptdtUsh 
yowr  book." 

After  tbt«  fateful  interview,  I  remember  going  into 
St.  Paul's  and  sitting  there  a  long  while  alone. 

The  sheets  of  the  book  passed  rapidly  through  the  press, 
and  I  usually  took  them  to  the  British  Museum  to  verify 
quotations  and  work  quietly  over  difficulties,  for  in  the  house 
which  we  occupied  in  Oonnaught  Square  I  had  no  study  to 
myself.  The  foot-notes  to  the  book  (collected  some  in  the 
MuBeum,  some  from  my  own  books  and  some  from  old 
works  in  Archbiidiop  Marsh's  Tiibrary)  wero  them8*?lve9  a 
heavy  part  of  the  work.  Glandngover  the  pages  as  I  write, 
I  see  extracts,  for  example,  from  the  following  : — Cudworth 
(I  had  got  at  Rome  inedited  M8S.  of  his  in  the  British 
Museum),  Montesquieu,  Fhilo,  Hooker,  Proclus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Aristotle,  Descarte'*,  Miiller,  Wbewell,  Mozloy, 
Leibnitz,  St.  Augustine,  Phillipsohn,  Rtraho,  St.  Chrysostom, 
Mfnvll,  Lewes,  Dugald  iStewart,  MIU,  Oersted,  the  Ad6e- 
Grunt'h  (sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs),  Herbert  Spencer,  Hume, 
Maximiis  TyriooHis,  lastitutes  of  Menu,  Victor  Cousin, 
Sir  William   Hamilton,   Lucian,  Seneca,  Cory's  Fraginonts, 
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St.  Oragorf  the  Great,  JubLlu  Martyr,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
tbe  Yajur  Veda,  Shaftesbury,  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Diogonee  LaeHios,  Cicero,  CoDfudua,  and  many  more. 
Then  are  abo  id  tbe  Notes  sketches  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrines  of  Predestination,  and  of  Original  Sin,  wluoh 
involved  very  considerable  research. 

At  last  the  proofs  were  corrected,  the  Kotee  verified,  and 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Preface  must  be  written !  How 
was  I  to  find  a  quiet  hour  to  compose  it }  Like  motst  women 
I  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  tine  wobof  little  duties  and 
attentions,  which  men  never  feel  or  brush  aside  remorte- 
leasly,  (it  was  only  Hooker,  who  rocked  a  cradle  with  hia 
foot  while  he  wrote  the  BccleAisxtioal  Polity  1) ;  nod  it  was  a 
aenous  quration  for  mo  when  T  could  find  leisure  and  aoUtuda. 
Luckily,  jnttt  on  the  critical  day,  my  father  was  raized  with 
a  fancy  to  go  to  the  play,  and,  equally  luckily,  I  had  so  bad 
a  cold  that  it  was  out  of  qtie^ttion  that  I  should,  as  usuaL 
accompany  him.  Accordingly  I  hod  an  evening  all  alone, 
and  wrote  fast  and  hard  the  pagos  which  I  shall  presently 
quote,  finishing  tJie  last  sentence  of  my  Pr^aa  as  I  beard 
my  father's  knook  at  Che  hall -door. 

I  bad  all  along  told  my  father  (though,  alas;  to  his 
diflplessart)),  that  I  was  going  to  pablLah  a  book ;  of  coarse, 
anonymously,  to  save  him  annoyance.  When  the  printing 
was  completed,  the  torn  and  defaoed  sheets  of  the  MS.  lay 
together  in  a  heap  for  removal  by  the  housemaid.  Pointing 
to  this,  my  poor  father  Niid  solemnly  to  me :  **  Don't  leave 
ihoBB  abont ;  you  don't  know  into  tchom  ha^ida  the*/  mai/faU." 
It  was  oeadloss  to  observe  to  liim,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
jmhUMnff  the  "  perilous  stuff  "  I 

Thn  book  was  brought  out  by  Longmans  that  year  ( 1865) 
and  afterwards  by  Crosby  and  Niehols  in  E$oston,  and  again 
by  Trilboer  in  Ixwdon,  It  was  reviewed  rather  largely 
and,  on  the  whole,  very  kindly,  eonsidering  it  wan  by  an 
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imkoown  and  altogether  itnfrionded  author;  but  somotimM 
also  in  a  maimer  which  it  '\a  pleasant  to  know  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  these  latter  days.  It  was  amuj^ing  to  see  that 
not  one  of  my  critics  had  a  suspicion  they  were  dealing  with 
a  woman's  work.  They  all  said,  *'  He  reasons  clearly." 
"ffie  spirit  and  manner  are  pai-ticularly  well  suited  to 
ethical  discufision."  "His  treatment  of  morals'*  (said  the 
Guardian)  "is  often  both  true  and  beautiful."  *' It  is  a 
most  noble  performance,"  (said  the  CiUedanian  Merourj/), 
"  the  work  of  a  nuMciiUne  and  lofty  mind."  "  It  is 
impossible,"  (said  the  I'^cottmutn),  "  to  deny  the  ability  of 
the  writer,  or  not  to  admire  his  high  moral  tone, 
his  earnestness  and  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge."  But 
the  heresy  of  the  book  brought  down  heavy  denunciation 
from  the  "religious"  papers  on  the  audacious  writer  who, 
"  instead  of  walking  softly  and  humbly  on  the  6rm  ground 
and  taking  the  Word  of  God  ad  a  lamp,"  &c.,  had  indulged 
in  "insect  i-oasonings."  A  rumour  at  last  went  out  that 
a  woman  was  the  author  of  this  "  able  and  attractive  but 
deceptive  and  dangerous  work,"  and  then  the  criticisms  were 
barbed  with  sharper  teeth.  "  The  writer"  (says  the  Christian 
O&sertw),  "  we  are  told,  is  a  lady,  but  there  is  nothing  feeble 
or  even  feminine  in  the  tone  of  the  work.  ....  Our 
^slike  ia  increased  when  we  are  told  it  is  a  female  (!)  who 
has  propounded  so  unfeminine  and  stoical  a  theory  .... 
and  has  contradicted  openly  the  true  sayings  of  the  living 
God!"  The  Guardian  (Noveuilwr  Slst,  1855)  finally  had 
thisdeligbtful  paragraph :  "Theauthorprofessesgreatadiuira- 
tton  for  Theodore  Parker  and  Francis  Newman,  but  his  own 
pages  are  not  dii!£gured  by  the  arrogance  of  the  one  or  the 
shallow  levity  of  the  other  "  (think  of  thf>  afudhtn  tet'ity  of 
Newman's  book  of  the  Soul!).  '*He  writo.**  gravely,  not 
defiantly,  as  befits  a  man  giving  utterance  to  thoughts  which 
lie  knows  teHl  b*  gttiertilltf  reffarffftf  ns  inipitnut," 
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I  shall  now  offer  the  reader  a  few  extracte ;  &xid  lirsi  from 
the  Pre/ace : — 

"It  oumot  mn\y  be  qaeaiionod  bat  that  we  wuit  s 
System  of  Hwala  better  than  any  of  thoee  which  are  cuireot 
amongit  n^  We  wont  a  s^Htem  which  ahall  neither  bo  too 
■hallow  for  the  requirenientB  of  thinking  men,  nor  too 
abstrnie  for  popular  acceptation  ;  but  which  shall  be  beaed 
upon  the  ultimate  groonds  of  philosophy,  and  bo  dereloped 
with  sach  dixtinctncM  as  to  be  nnderatood  by  evory  one 
enable  of  studying  tbe  subject.  We  want  a  System  of 
Morais  which  shall  not  entanglu  itMlf  with  sectarian  craeds, 
uor  imperil  ita  authority  with  that  of  tottering  Cburchaa, 
bat  which  shall  be  indJasolubly  blended  with  a  Theology 
fulfilling  all  the  domanda  of  tho  Religioua  Sentiment — a 
Theology  forming  a  part,  and  the  ono  Uving  put,  of  all  thv 
Ibeologiea  which  ever  have  been  or  shall  be.  We  want  a 
syiitem  which  shall  not  degrade  the  Law  of  the  Eleriut 
Right  by  announcing  it  as  a  mere  oonLriTance  for  the 
production  of  buioan  hspplneaa,  or  by  tracing  our  knowledge 
of  it  to  tho  experience  of  the  aaoaea,  or  by  cajoliiiK  us  into 
obeying  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency ;  but  a  aystem  which 
■hall  ascribe  to  that  Law  its  own  sublime  office  in 
tho  nniTGTM,  which  shall  recognise  in  man  tbe  facultice  by 
which  ho  obtains  a  supersensible  knowledge  of  it,  and 
which  shall  innulcate  obedionea  to  it  on  motivee  ao  pure 
and  holy,  that  tho  mere  eUtament  of  them  ahall  awaken  in 
•reiy  brenat  that  higher  and  better  self  which  can  never 
be  Mooaed  by  tho  call  of  tuteroet  or  expediency. 

"  ft  wuukl  be  in  itaelf  a  pmnmption  for  me  to  disclaim 
Ute  ability  mKcaaary  for  supplying  such  a  want  as  tbie.  In 
writing  this  book,  I  have  aimed  chiefly  at  two  objects. 
Pint  I  hava  Bought  to  unite  into  one  bomogeneow  and  t^- 
eonaisteot  whole  tite  purest  and  moat  enlarged  theorise 
IdtlMrto  propounded  on  ethical  adanoe.  EspeoiaUy  t  hava 
eDdenvoored  to  popalarijn  thoaa  of  Kant,  bj  giriag  thv 
rimplMt  poeaible  pnaeotation  to  hia  dootriaea  rcfardiug 
tbe  Freedom  of  the-  WIU   anil   tho  ■npcr«en«ibl«  «iMim  of 
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our  IcDowlodge  of  all  Necessary  Tnithp,  indnding  thoM  of 
Morals.  I  do  not  clnim  however,  sTen  ao  fax  u  tegarda 
these  doctrinea,  to  be  an  oxact  exponent  of  Kant'a 
opiaiooa  ....  Secondly.  I  have  sought  (and  this 
has  beoQ  my  chief  aim)  to  place  for  the  ^^i  time,  at  the 
foDodation  of  ethics,  the  great  bat  neglected  tmth  that 
the  End  of  Creation  is  not  the  Happiness,  but  the  Virtue, 
of  Rational  Soak.  I  believe  that  this  truth  will  be  found 
to  throw  moat  valoable  light,  not  only  upon  the  Theory,  bat 
npoD  all  the  details  of  Practickl  Morals.  Nay,  more,  I 
believQ  that  we  mnivt  look  to  it  for  such  a  solution  of  tht 
'  Riddle  of  the  World '  as  shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Intelleoi  while  presenting  to  the  R«ligiou»  Sentiment  that 
same  God  of  perfect  Justice  and  Goodness  whose  ideal  il 
intuitively  conceives  and  spontaneously  adores.  Only  with 
this  view  of  the  Designs  of  God  cah  wu  understand  bow 
His  Moral  Attributes  are  conmstent  with  the  creation  of  a 
race  whicl)  is  indeed  '  groaning  in  sin '  and  '  travailing  in 
sorrow ' ;  but  by  wbofto  freedom  to  sin  and  trial  of  sorrow 
shall  be  worked  out  at  lost  the  most  blessed  End  which 
Infinite  Lov*  could  devise.  With  this  clew,  we  shall  iiiso 
SCO  how  (an  the  Virtue  of  each  iudividual  muKt  be  produced 
by  himself,  and  is  the  share  committed  to  him  in  the  grand 
end  of  creation)  all  Duties  must  necessarily  range  them- 
selves accordingly— the  Personal  before  the  Social — in  a 
sequence  entirely  difEurent  from  that  which  ts  comformable 
with  the  hypotho>i.s  that  Happiness  is  'our  being's  end  and 
aim ' ;  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  precisely  the  sequence 
in  which  Intuition  has  always  peremptorily  demanded  that 
tbey  flhonld  be  arranged.  We  shall  fK>o  how  (as  the 
beetowal  of  Happiness  on  man  must  always  be  postponed 
by  God  to  the  still  more  blewtcd  aim  of  condncing  to  his 
Virtue)  the  greatest  outward  woos  and  trials,  so  far  from 
inspiring  ua  with  doubti  of  Uis  Goodneaa,  must  be  taken 
as  eTidences  of  the  glory  of  that  End  of  Virtue  to  which 
they  lead,  even  as  the  depths  of  the  foundations  of  a 
cathedral  may  show  how  high  tbe  towers  nnd  ftpires  will 
one  day  asoend."-    Pf'/.y  pp.  V. — X. 
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In  the  lirab  chapter,  cutitled  W/uU  u  tJtt  Mffrnl  Law  If  1 
take  for  motto  Antigone's  great  speech ; — 

"  aypoFra  k^V^oX^  ^(mv 
wifiitta     .... 

oi  yap  ri  tfV¥  y*  »^)(6iv,  oAX'  atl  wort 
fj  raCro,  Jco^iUir  ot^v  i^  orov  '"^xutj. 

Zo4>.  'Amy.  454." 

j!^tW||g»  by  definiug  MonU  actions  and  seDtimouls  as  those 
of  &tfeDal  Fi-ee  AgeuU,  to  which  alone  may  be  apijUcd  the 
terms  of  Bight  or  WroDg,  Good  or  Evil,  Virtaoua  or 
Vicious.     I  then  proceed  to  eay : — 

"This  mors!  cbiu-itcter  of  good  or  oril  is  a  real,  aoiverBal 
ind  eternal  diKtiuction,  existing  through  all  -worlds  and  for 

t  ever,  wherever  there  are  ratiooal  oreaturcfi  and  free  agenta. 

'  As  one  kind  of  line  ih  a  fltraijfUt  line,  and  uiotlicr  a  crooked 
Use,  ood  as  no  line  can  be  both  (straight  aud  crooked,  bo 
one  kind  of  action  or  lenttmont  is  rights  and  mother  ia 
wroug,  and  do  action  or  Motimont  can  be  both  right  or 
wrong.  And  ae  the  same  line  which  is  straight  on  thiii 
pl&nut  woold   be   Htraight   in  HiriiiH  or  Alcyone,  and   what 

b^OOOStitutea  itraigfatoeas  in  the  iiincteonth  centary  will 
ainta  atnJghtneM  in  the  nineteenth  millennium,  mi 
that  WDtiDunt  or  action  which  in  right  In  our  vrorld,  i» 
right  in  all  worlds ;  and  that  which  coostitatoe  rightecuS' 
OQM  now  will  cooBtitnte  righteooaoeoB  throngh  all  eternity. 
And  ai  the  ehanoter  of  Btnigbtneai  belongs  to  the  line,  by 
whstaoerer  hand  it  may  have  been  tnoad,  so  the  obaracter 
of  nBhteooBOesi  belongs  to  the  aentiraoat  or  action,  by  what 
rationn  I  f ne  tgent  soeirer  it  may  hare  been  felt  or 
performed." 

"  And    of    tills    diitinction    language    affords    a    reliable 
exponent    When  we  have  dusignalcd  odo  kind  of  figure  by 

^Ihe  word  Circle,  and  another  by  the  word  Triangle,  tbon 

llsniia,  having  beooou  the  namss  of  the  reipeeiiTe  flgnns^ 

be  tnnspoeed  without  tranignsaion  of  the  laws  of 

Thua  it  would  bs  abanrd   to  argue  that   lbs 
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figtm  we  call  ■  cinie^ 


■oi  be  a  oicIb  ;  kfask  < 


fignn,  t'^tif^fmitiy  ft  poiak  fro^  wUcfc  all  rifhi  fiaas  dxxva 
to  the  cbcnmferenoe  fhall  b«  eqaaL*  naf  not  be  a  dicfe, 
but  a  triaogle.  In  like  aiaiiacr,  wWd  w  kava  di^gaatad 
one  kJDd  of  eentimwit  or  aetioa  as  Bight,  aai  aaokbv  m 
WroDg,  it  beeocDca  aa  ahearf^  to  wmj  thak  Iha  Uad  cf 
■entimeiita  or  aetioaa  ««  cdl  Bi|^  Bar,  p— *>*r^  ^ 
Wroag.  If  a  figure  be  aoi  a  dida,  acoortiag  to  o«r  «<■■< 
of  the  word,  it  if  aot  a  dzcla  si  all,  but  u  Effipae^  a 
Triaogle,  TrepeziiiBi,  or  «^™M**«^  the.  If  a  Be&tiauat  or 
actioo  be  aoi  Eight,  aooordiag  to  oar  aeaM  oi  the  vavdp  H 
ia  aoC  R^bc  at  oil,  bat,  "'"'■■■♦'■g  to  the  laws  of  hagaage, 
most  be  called  Wroeg. 

"  It  is  not  ntiintaiitttl  that  ve  caa  ^^^t—^^  ao  atiw  la 
■#Ryjng  the  sMtu  of  Ciicle  to  a  particnlar  figma.  or  cl 
Right  to  a  partieolar  aeatimeat  or  aefeiaa.  Wa  aay  aft 
a  baaiy  ^aaoe  pronoonoe  aa  cSipae  to  be  a  ctide; 
bat  when  we  have  proTed  the  radii  to  be  oneqaal, 
needa  most  we  anire  ak  a  better  judgmeot.  Our 
error  was  caused  bj  our  first  haste  and  miijadgiaettt, 
not  b;  oar  inabilitj  to  decide  whether  an  ot^ect  preseoted 
to  OS  bean  or  doee  not  bear  a  character  to  which  ve  have 
agreed  to  affix  a  oertatn  name.  In  like  manner,  from  baste 
or  pcejadioe,  we  may  pronoanoe  a  faulty  sentiment  or  action 
to  be  Right  ;  bat  when  we  hare  examined  it  io  all  tta 
bearing*,  wo  ooxseiTea  are  the  fixat  to  call  it  Wrong.  **— 

Pp.4— 7, 

After  much  more  on  the  posiiire  nature  of  Good,  and  the 
DCgmtive  oatore  of  Evil,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Moral 
l*w  to  God  as  imperaoruUtd  in  Hifl  Will,  and  not  the  result 
(aa  Oricbam  taught)  of  his  arbitrary  decree, — I  sum  up  the 
argument  of  this  first  chapter.  To  the  question,  What  is  the 
Moral  Law  t  I  answeir : — 

'^Tba    Moral    Law    ta    the   embodiment  of    the    eternal 
Necevarjr  obligation  of  all  Rational  F 
«e  aetiow  and  aentimenta  which 


i  Agenta  to  do  and  feel 


Right     The  identi- 
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fication  of  tlifs  law  with  HU  will  coiutitatM  the  Ifotingia  of 
the  infinito  Ood.  Voluntary  and  diidatorested  obedience  to 
thtfl  law  cotutituteft  the  Virtue  of  all  fiaito  crenluivft.  Virtue 
ii  capable  of  infioita  growth,  of  eudlcaa  appmoch  to  the 
Divino  nature,  and  to  perfect  oonfornuty  with  the  law. 
Qod  has  made  all  ratiooal  free  ageate  for  virtue,  and 
(donbtloBB)  oU  worlds  for  rational  free  agenta.  The  Moral 
Law,  thorefore,  not  only  reigtu  throughout  Uia  creation  (ita 
Iwbwts  being  finally  enforced  therein  by  Hia  power),  but  is 
Itself  the  reason  why  that  creation  exists.  The  material 
ooiTeiw,  with  all  its  laws,  and  all  the  events  which  result 
therefrom,  has  one  great  purjnwe,  and  tends  to  one  great 
end.  It  it  that  end  which  tnfliiito  Lore  faaa  destgnod,  and 
which  infinite  Power  shall  surely  aooompltsb, — the  OTer- 
Usting  approximation  of  aU  created  sonia  to  Goodnees  and 
"  ^Ood."— (Pp.  62,  Ca) 

The  Hocoad  chapter  unJoi-takes  to  anftwer  the  question, 
W/t€n  w  Ute  Moral  Law  /'ound  f  and  begina  by  a  brief 
lUiAlyida  of  the  two  great  cUsbcs  of  hitniau  knowk-clge  sxa  a 
prcIiiDinary  to  uoertaining  to  which  of  these  our  knowledge 
of  oUiics  boKnga. 

**  All  sctenoes  are  either  Exact  or  Physical  (or  are 
appHcaiions  of  Exact  to  Phydoal  acienoe). 

*'  Exoot  aoienioea  are  dednoed  from  axiomatic  Xeoeaiary 
truths  and  reanlta  in  umreraal  propoiitions,  each  of  which 
is  a  Neoesaar;  Truth. 

**  Physical  scienoes  are  induced  from  Experimental  Con* 
llngent  truths,  and  result  in  General  Propositions,  each  of 
whfoh  i»  a  contingent  tniUu 

"  Wo  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  Experimental 
OootiDgani  Truthn  frnm  wbtob  Pbyrioal  aedenoo  is  induced, 
Igr  the  united  uction  of  our  bodiljr  Hnaes  and  of  our  mlnda 
thtBSelrea,  which  must  both  in  t^ach  case  contribute  Uu.'tr 
|Mper  qaoCa  to  make  knowledge  ixMaible.  Every  perception 
aecsesitatee  this  doable  element  of  seooatiou  and  intuition, 
—the  objective  aod  subjective  foolor  ia  eombiiutioa. 
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"We  obtain  onr  knowledge  of  the  axiomAtie  Neoeeauy 
Truths  from  which  Exact  sdence  ii  deduced,  bj  the 
d  priori  operation  of  the  mind  alone,  and  (^quoad  the  exact 
Acieoce  in  qoestioa)  without  the  aid  of  sensation  (Not, 
indeed,  by  d  priori  operation  of  a  mind  which  hai  never 
worked  with  Reuiation,  for  such  a  mind  would  be  altogether 
barren ;  hot  of  one  whioh  has  reiohed  normal  deTelopment 
andcr  normal  oondUtions ;  whioh  conditions  inrolve  the 
oontioual  nnited  action  productive  of  perceptiooB  of 
contingent  truths). 

"In  this  distinction  between  the  sources  of  onr  know- 
ledge lies  the  most  important  discovery  of  philoaophy. 
Into  wbatftoovor  knowledge  the  element  of  Sensation 
tMoessBrily  enters  as  a  ooostituent  port,  therein  there  can 
be  no  absolute  certainty  of  truth ;  the  fallibility  of 
Sen)>ation  being  recognised  on  all  hands,  and  neutralising 
the  oertainty  of  the  pure  mental  elements  But  when  we 
discover  an  order  of  scieDcee  which,  without  aid  from 
wnsatiott,  are  deduced  by  the  mind's  own  operation  from 
those  Necessary  truths  which  we  hold  on  a  tenure  marking 
indelibly  tbuir  distinction  from  all  cuntinj^ont  truths  what- 
soever, then  we  obtain  footing  in  a  new  realm.     .... 

"In  the  ensuing  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  demon.strate 
that  the  science  of  Morals  belongs  to  the  clsits  of  Exact 
aeienees,  aud  that  it  has  consequently  a  right  to  that 
ondence  wborcvitb  we  hold  the  truths  of  arithmetic  aud 
geometry.    .    .    .    ." 

The  test  which  divides  the  two  classes  is  as  follows  : — 

"  ^yllst  truth  soever  is  Nforittanf  and  of  universal  extent 
ia  derived  by  the  mind  from  its  own  operation,  and  does 
not  n»t  on  observation  or  experience ;  as,  conversely, 
what  truth  or  perception  soever  is  present  to  the  mind 
with  a  conwziousneas,  not  of  ita  Necessity,  but  of  its 
Contingency,  is  aacribsblo  not  to  the  original  agency  of 
the  mind  itself,  bat  derives  its  origin  from  observation  aud 
•xpericQoe," 
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Aftei  leogifaBued  ftiscuwaa  on  tim  head  nnd  cm  the 
suppuoed  mutakee  of  moriil  iutuition,  1  go  ou  to  say : 

**  The  oonadonanan  of  the  Contingency,  or  the 
cooMiioiune«  of  the  Necessity  {i.e.,  the  oonsnoasDeaN 
that  the  truth  caumt  be  contingent,  but  must  hold  ^>od  in 
all  worlds  for  evor),  these  conscioiuucMet  are  to  be 
relied  on,  for  they  have  their  origin  in,  luid  are 
the  m&rlu  of,  the  different  elements  from  which  tLiy 
bavo  been  derived.*  AVe  may  apply  them  to  the  fu^t- 
mental  truth*  of  any  icienco,  and  by  obscrnni;  whether  tliu 
TCoeptioD  of  raoh  truths  into  our  minds  be  accompimied  by 
the  eooiciausness  of  Neoeiisity  or  of  Contingtncy,  we  mar 
decide  whether  the  science  be  rightfully  £xact  or  Physical, 
deductive  or  inductive. 

**  For  example,  we  talte  the  axioms  of  arithmetio  and 
goomctry,  and  wo  Bad  that  we  have  dibtiuct  con&ciouHMta 
that  they  are  Kooosmry  truths.  We  caunot  concoivo  them 
Altered  any  where  or  at  any  lime.  The  loieacea  which  are 
dedooed  from  these  and  from  aimUar  axioms  are  then, 
Bzaot  aeldncea. 

*  A^in :  we  take  tho  ultimate  facta  of  geology  and 
anatomy,  and  we  find  that  we  have  distinct  cousciousnaaa 
that  tbey  are  Contingent  troths.  We  can  readily  suppoae 
tham  other  Uun  we  find  theoo.  The  Kienoes,  then,  whicli 
are  indnoed  from  theao  and  simiUr  facts  ar«  not  Kxacl 
aeienoes. 

"  If,  then,  morals  can  Lm  shown  to  bear  this  tost  oqually 
with  mntheraatlrs, — if  there  Iw  any  fundamental  truths  of 
aorab  holding  in  oor  mindt  the  atatan  of  those  axtosta  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic  of  whose  Noc«uity   we   are  ooa- 

*  "  U  Is  a  (act  of  ConHcioosness  to  which  all  experience  bear* 
witnest  and  which  it  U  the  Hncy  of  the  phitosopber  to  admit  and 
aeoomit  for.  ln>toad  of  dingnlslng  or  motllatlng  it  to  suit  tho 
damaads  ot  a  tfitem,  thai  th«r«  are  oortain  trnths  which  when 
oaee  aoqtlratl,  no  matter  bow,  It  Is  tmpM»ibla  by  anj  «ffort  of 
tSna^  to  ooocoItb  as  revened  or  revcnlblo,"— Slanscl's  JfUo- 
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sciouK,  then  tlioso  fundameutal  traths  of  momU  mre  entitled 
to  be  .made  the  basis  of  ao  Exact  scienco  tho  oubttcqueLt 
theorema  of  which  mast  all  be  deduced  from  them. — 
(P.  76.)    .    .    . 

'•Men  like  Hume  travenw  the  history  of  our  race,  to 
collect  all  the  piteous  iuHtaacea  of  aberrations  which  have 
resulted  from  nogloct  or  imperfect  study  of  the  moral 
consciousnesH  ;  and  then  they  cry,  *  Behold  wbnt  it  teaches  ! ' 
Tot  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  adniitt«d  that  Man  is  an  animal 
capable  of  knowing  geometry  ;  though,  if  we  wore  to  go  uji 
and  down  the  world,  asking  rich  acd  poor,  Englishman  and 
Esquimaux,  what  are  the  ratios  of  solidity  and  Buperftcies  of 
w  Hphere,  a  right  cylinder  and  an  equihiteral  cone  circum- 
hCribeU  about  it,  there  are  sundry  chanceH  that  we  should 
hear  of  other  ratios  bcaidea  the  scsquialtoratc. 
"He  who  should  arguo  that,  because  people  ignorant  of 
aetry  did  not  know  tho  sesquialterate  ratio  of  the 
^«pbere,  cylinder  and  cone,  therefore  do  mau  could  know 
it,  or  that  because  they  disputed  it,  that  therefore  it  wa« 
uncertain,  would  argue  no  more  absurdly  than  he  who 
urges  the  divergeuciea  of  half  civiliHod  and  barbarian 
nations  as  a  reason  why  no  man  could  know,  or  know  with 
certainty,  the  higher  propositions  of  moraU." 

After  analy»iig  the  Utilitarian  aud  other  tkeories  which 
derive  Alornlity  From  Oontangent  truths,  I  conclude  that  "the 
trutbs  of  Morals  are  Necessary  Truths,  The  origin  of  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  iDtuitive,  and  their  proper  treatment 
ig  Deduclire." 

The  thii-d  Clm.pter  treats  of  the  proportion,  "  That  tbc 
Moral  Law  can  be  obeyed,"  and  diacusses  the  doctrine  of 
Kant,  that  the  true  self  of  Man,  the  Homo  .Voum^mm,  is 
free,  self  legialative  of  Law  fit  for  Law  UuiversaJ ;  while  as 
the  Uo^no  Phenomentyny  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  of  sense, 
he  is  a  mere  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effocts,  and  his 
aciiuuu  aro  locked  up  in  mechanic  laws  which,  hud  he  no 
other  rank,  would  ensue  exactly  according  to  the  ph}-fiical 
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uu|iDlt«s  gtvt.-D  by  the  mfiUncU  and  wUdtations  iu  the 
sensor}*.  But  as  au  inbiibitant  (also)  of  tlie  siiperitenKittve 
worlil  his  pndtion  is  among  the  cauKLlitioij  which  taking  their 
rise  thurein,  an;  the  intimiit*-'  ground  uf  phuuoomrui.  Tbo 
di:X!U£tdou  lu  thia  chapter  on  the  abuvo  propoeitioa  caouot  be 
oondeuaed  into  any  space  admuuiUe  hore. 

The  fourth  Chapter  eeoks  to  determine  iVhy  the  Moral 
Law  Mfuntld  ire  Obei/ed,     It  begins  thvis : — 

"  Id  the  bit  Chipter  (Chapter  in.)  I  eDdeavoursd  to 
dcmnnstnito  that  the  pure  Will,  the  troo  ulf  of  man,  is  by 
oatare  righteous ;  8clf-log;ipbtiTe  of  the  only  Universiil 
\mw,  vis^  the  Moral  ;  and  that  by  this  spontaneous  autoDomy 
would  all  bis  Mtions  be  squarod,  were  it  not  for  his  lower 
nature,  which  is  by  its  constitution  unmoral,  ncithi?r 
righteous  nor  unrighteous,  but  capable  only  of  determining 
ita  choice  by  its  instinctive  propeniities  and  the  gratifica- 
tions  offered  to  them.  Thua  these  two  are  contrary  one  to 
tinother,  *and  the  aptnt  lusteth  against  the  Itesh,  and  the 
flesh  against  the  ipirit'  In  the  valour  of  the  higher 
nature  acquired  by  its  victory  over  the  lower,  in  the  virtue 
of  the  tried  and  conquering  soul,  we  look  for  the  gIoriou<i 
end  of  creation,  the  Rublime  result  contemplated  by 
Inf\nit«  Benevolence  in  cnJling  man  into  oxintenru  and 
(Uling  him  Willi  the  complicated  nature  cijiable  of 
developing  that  Vittuo  which  alone  can  bo  the  crown  of 
dnite  intelligeooee.  The  great  practical  problem  of  human 
life  is  this  :  *How  in  tbc  Monil  Will  to  gain  the  victor}' 
over  the  unmcval  instincts,  the  llnimi  AV/nniraari  over  the 
Uomo  PhtnumgHom^  lOduol  over  the  £vil  One,  Hillinis  over 
Hyle?'" 

In  pursuing  this  enquiry  of  how  the  Moral  Will  is  Ui  be 
randerod  victorioTui,  I  am  led  back  to  the  qncntion:  la 
TTappinciu  "our  ond  and  aim  t "  What  rolation  does  It 
bear  to  Morality  aa  a  motivo  If 

"I  havo  already  argued,  in  Chapter  I.,  that  Happinom, 
properly  speaking,  b  Uw  graUOoatioD  of  all  the  donras  of 
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oar  oompuuad  n4tu»,  and  tliat  moral,  intellectual,  affco- 
tionol,  and  eensual  pli;a»urea  are  all  to  bo  couiiidered  as 
integers,  wltoxe  Hum,  when  complete,  wonld  constitute 
perfect  Happiness.  From  this  multiform  nature  of  llappi- 
nen  it  baa  arisen,  that  those  nyKtemB  of  ethics  which  wt 
it  forth  as  the  proper  motive  of  Virtue  hare  differed 
immenaelj  from  one  another,  according  aa  the  Hiippinesa 
they  reapoctivcly  contemplated  was  thought  of  aa  consiating 
in  the  pleasures  of  our  3IoraJ,  or  of  onr  Intellertual,  Affeu- 
tioual,  and  Scntiual  natures  \  whether  the  pleasures  were 
to  be  Bougbt  by  tlie  virtuous  man  fur  bit»  own  enjoyment,  or 
for  the  general  happiness  of  the  oommanity. 

**Tbo  puraoit  of  Virtue  for  the  s&ko  of  ite  intrinsie,  fc*^ 
Mural  pleasure,  is  designated  ECTiiDMisu. 

'*Tbe  purenit  of  Virtue  for  the  sake  of  the  extrinaio 
AfFeotional,  Intellectual,  and  Seusnal  pluaaure  retmltiDg 
from  it,  is  designated  EcoAiuuNir^u. 

*'  Euthumiam  is  of  one  land  only,  for  the  individual  ean 
only  seek  the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  Virtue  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment thereol 

"  Eudaimooism,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  two  moat  distinct 
Idoda.  That  which  I  have  called  pL-p.Lir  Eudaimonisu 
forth  the  intellectual,  aSuctionul,  and  sunsual  pleasures 
all  manhiud  as  the  proper  object  of  the  Virtue  of  each 
individual.  Picitatb  Eudaivomsm  fets  forth  the  same 
pleasures  of  the  indicidwU  himaelf  aa  the  proper  object  of 
hia  Virtue. 

"  These  two  latter  systems  are  commonly  confounded 
under  the  name  of  *  Utii.itahian  Ethics.'  Their  principles, 
na  I  have  stated  them,  will  be  suon  to  be  wide  asunder  ; 
yet  there  are  few  of  the  advocates  of  either  who  have  not 
endeavoured  to  stand  on  the  grounds  of  both,  and  even  to 
borrow  elevation  from  those  of  the  Eutbumist.  Thus,  by 
appealing  alternately  to  philanthropy*  and  to  a  grots  and 
a  refined  Belflshsess^  they  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment^ 
and  prevent  their  Hbeme  &om  deviating  too  far  from  the 

*  We  ahoold  now  say  AUniUrm. 
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intaitive  ecKucietioe  of  mankind.  It  may  be  remarked^ 
■JjD,  that  the  Private  Kudaimocistfl  insitit  more  particniarly 
on  tbe  pleasure  of  a  Future  Life ;  and  in  the  expoiitioD  of 
them  neoedsarUy  approach  nearer  to  the  Kuthamiata.** 

I  here  proceede<l  to  diiiicuss  the  three  systems  which  have 
arisen  from  the  above^IeBned  different  views  of  Happiness;] 
^Mch   contemplating   it  ub  the   proper  motive  of    Virtue:^ 
namely,  Ittt,  Euthumism ;  Snd,  Pablic  Eudaiinoninm  ;  and 
3rd,  Private  EnOaiuonifim. 

"  Itt.  BathumuKQ.  This  system,  aa  I  hava  said,  asta  forth 
tbe  Moral  PUa*ywt,  the  peace  and  oheerfulnesa  of  mind,  and 
appUuse  of  conacience  enjoyed  in  Virtue,  as  the  proper 
motive  for  Ita  practice.  Oonveraely,  it  seta  forth  as  the 
dinuadent  from  Vice,  the  pain  of  remorse,  the  inwar«l 
aBeuinen  and  sulf-contcmpt  whioh  belong  to  it. 

"  Democrilofl  appears  to  have  been  tbe  fimt  who  ^\-e  clear 
Qtteranoc  to  this  doctrine,  maintaining  that  Bu^fiZa  was 
the  proper  End  of  hnman  actionn,  and  sharply  distingntshing 
it  from  the  *  HJloi^ '  propoaed  aa  sach  by  Aristippna.  The 
claims  of  a  '  meiu  canaciit  reel* '  to  be  tbo  '  Snmmnm 
DnDum,*  ocoDpied,  as  is  well  known,  a  lar^e  portion  of 
ihe  subsequent  dutpntc^  of  the  Epicureans,  CyniOf, 
Stoica  and  Academics,  and  were  eagerly  argued  by 
Cioero,  and  ercn  down  to  the  time  of  Boethius.  Many  of 
theaa  seots,  howercr,  and  in  particular  the  Btoioa,  thoagb  | 
maintaining  that  Virtue  alono  is  sufficient  far  Happinaaj 
(that  is,  that  the  inward  joy  of  Virtue  is  enough  (Oi 
oonstitute  Happiness  in  tbe  midst  of  torments),  yet  by  no  [ 
maans  let  forth  that  Happinoss  aa  the  lole  motioe  of  Virtue, 
They  bold,  on  the  oontrary,  the  DObUtt  ideas  of  'living 
aooordiog  to  Natnre,'  that  is,  as  Chrysippna  expUieed  tt, 
aooordiog  to  the  *  Nature  of  the  univerw,  the  common 
Law  of  all,  whioh  ii  tlic  right  fvaaon  sproad  everywhero, 
the  Hune  by  which  Jupiter  [fovaraa  Uw  world ' ;  and  that 
both  Virtue)  nnd  llappincBS  cxro&iated  tn  so  regulating  oar 
MottOM  that   (b(iy   ■liniild    pmdnee    hsrinonr    lieLwonn    tbe 
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Spirit  in  encli  of  ds,  and  tho  Will  of  Him  who  mles  ttta 
aniverae.  There  is  little  or  no  trace  of  EuthumiHin  id  the 
Jcvish  or  Christian  Scriptures,  or  (to  my  kooirledge)  in 
Lhe  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  Biiddhifttft,  or  Parsees. 
The  ethical  probloms  argaod  hj  the  modiicTal  Schoolmen  do 
not,  HO  far  as  I  am  aware,  embrace  the  scbject  in  question. 
Tbe  dootiine  was  revived,  however,  in  the  aeventeenth 
century,  and  besidefl  blending  with  more  or  le«s  distiactnesa 
w(  iUi  the  viowH  of  a  vast  number  of  lesser  moralists, 
it  reckons  among  its  professed  adherents  no  less  names  than 
neory  More  and  Bishop  Camberland.  Eathumism,  philo- 
i>oph)caUy  considered,  will  be  found  to  affix  itself  most 
properly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Moral  Sense '  laid  down 
by  Shaftesbury  as  tho  ori^n  of  our  hiovjicd^e  of  moral 
distinctions,  which,  if  it  were,  it  would  naturally  follow  that 
it  mnit  afford  also  the  right  moiivc  of  Virtue.  Hutcheson, 
ISO,  still  man  distinctly  stated  that  this  Moral  Pleasnre  tn 
'Tirtue  (which  both  lie  aud  Shaftesbury  likened  to  the 
aeetbetio  Pleasure  in  Beauty)  was  the  true  ground  of  our 
choice.  To  this  Balguy  replied,  that '  to  make  the  rectitude 
of  moral  actionii  deiicnd  upou  instinct,  and,  in  proportion 
to  tbe  warmth  and  strength  of  the  Moral  Sense,  rise  and 
fall  like  spirits  in  a  thermometer,  b  depreciating  tbe  most 
sacred  thing  in  the  world,  and  almost  exposing  it  to  ridicule.' 
And  Whewelt  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Moral 
Sense  as  tlie  foundation  of  Morals  must  always  fail, 
whether  oodcnttood  as  meaning  a  sense  like  that  of  Beauty 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  merely  a  modification  of  tbe 
Agreeable),  or  a  sense  like  those  of  Touch  or  Taste 
(whtoh  DO  (me  can  fairly  maintain  that  any  of  our 
moral  peroeplionn  really  resemble). 

"  But  thou|,'h  neither  the  true  source  of  oar  Knowledge  of 
Moral  Distinctions  nor  yet  the  right  Motive  why  we  are  to 
choose  tbe  Good,  this  Moral  Son.«ie  of  Pltamure  in  Tirtue, 
and  Pain  in  Vice,  is  a  psychological  fact  demanding  the 
inTsttigation  of  tbe  ^Moralist.  MorooTer,  tbe  error  of 
aQowingoDr  moral  choice  to  be  decided  by  a  r^aid  to  tho 
"\v  of  Virtue  or  awful  pangs  of  self -condemnation,  is 
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KQ  error  m  nnul  in  oompuiMD  of  other  moral  horesiee, 
nad  «o  eAsUf  to  be  oonfoonded  with  a  tmer  principle  of 
Morals,  tlut  it  is  particolarlx  neoessary  to  warn  generoos 
iiaturea  against  it.  '  It  is  qaite  bejoad  the  grasp  of  human 
thoaght,*  layi  Kant,  '  to  explain  how  reason  can  be 
practical ;  bow  the  mere  Morality  of  tbo  law,  independently 
of  erery  object  man  can  be  interested  in,  can  itself  be^t 
an  interest  which  is  purely  Ethical ;  how  a  naked  thought, 
rrantiuning  in  it  nothing  of  the  sensory,  can  bring  forth  on 
emotion  of  plesAare  or  patn.' 

"  Unoooscioiuly  this  Sense  of  Pleasnre  in  a  Virtuous  Act, 
the  thought  of  the  peace  of  oonaoieaoe  which  will  follow  it, 
ur  the  dread  of  remorse  for  iU  neglocti  must  mingle  with 
oar  motiTea.    Bnt  we  can  never  bo  permitted,  ooniciously 
to  exhibit  them  to  ounelTea  an  the  ground  of  our  renolution 
bo  obey  the  Law.     That  Law  is  not  Tslid  for  man  becaose 
it  InteRsti  him,  bot  it  interests  him  becaose  it  has  validity 
for  him — because  it  springs  from  his  true  being,  his  proper 
sbU      The  interest  he  feels  is  an  Effect,  not  a  Canae  ;   ■ , 
Oootingenoy,   not  a  NeooMity.     Were  he  to  obey  tb»  Lftir) 
merely  ftom  this  Intenut,  it  wonld  not  be  froe  Kelf-legisl.i-  ' 
tion  (autonomy),  but  (hoteronomy)  suhaorrienoe  of  the  Pare 
Will  to  a  lower  faculty— a  Sense  of  Fleosnre.     And,  praoti- 
caiJy,    we  may  perceive  that  all  manner  of  mischiefs  and 
abearditias  ronst  arise  if  a  man  set  forth  Moral  Pleuttre  aa  i 
the  detenainator  of  his  Will 

"  Thoa,  the  maxim  of  Kuthnmism,  *  Bt  vtrtmut/or  l^t  Mb  ' 
t^tJu  Moral  PUamre  of  ViHw,'  may  be  pronoanced  fahw. 

"Snd.  Public  EudAimouiam  sets  forth,  both  as  the  grooad 
of  OUT  knowledge  of  Virtue  and  the  motive  for  oor  practice 
of  it,  *  TKa  GrtttU»t  Uappinett  </  tA«  Ortalcft  iV«m&«r.* 
lltia  Happinaia,  as  Palay  uadarvtood  it,  is  eompoasd  of 
Plaaanna  to  bo  oatimatad  only  by  their  Intenxity  and 
Dnnlion ;  or,  as  Bontfaiin  addad,  by  their  Ceruinty, 
Propinquity,  Fecundity,  and  Parity  (or  freedom  fmm 
ddmixtnrcof  otil). 

"  Lot  it  bt  grvitad  for  atgnmoat'a  mke,  that  tho  caleuhbls 
1  lappioM    twilliiif    tivm    acUocn    can    determine    their 
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Virtue  (althoagh  all  expdrienoe  teoohea  that  reKulting 
Happiness  lb  not  calcniable.  and  that  the  Virtue  mu.Hi  at 
least  be  one  of  the  itoma  determiniog  the  reniiUing 
Happiness).  On  the  Utilitarian's  own  aasamption,  what  sort 
of  motire  for  Virtue  can  be  his  end  of  '  The  Onatett 
ffappimtt  (if  the  Grfattft  Number  f  ' 

"  No  sooner  had  Palcj  laid  down  the  ^rand  priociple  of  hit 
^fsteiOf  *  Whatever  i»  Exptdient  is  Right,'  than  he  proceeds 
(tt  he  thinks)  to  guard  against  its  mala  pplicat  ion  by 
arguing  that  nothing  is  expedient  which  producefi,  along 
with  particular  gaitd  conmf\utsncw,  ffcnrral  bad  onen,  and 
that  this  ia  done  by  tho  violation  of  any  gcnoral  rule.  '  You 
cannot,*  says  ho,  *  permit  one  action  i  and  forbid  another 
nilhout  showing  a  difference  Iwtween  them.  Conaeciuently 
the  Mme  sort  of  actions  must  be  generally  permitted  or 
generally  forbidden.  Whem  therefore,  tho  goiieral  per- 
miision  of  them  would  be  pernicious,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  lay  down  and  support  the  rule  which  generally  forbids 
them.' 

"  Now,  let  Uie  number  of  experienced  consequences  of 
notions  be  ever  so  great,  it  xnast  bo  admitted  that  the 
lodnctions  we  draw  therefrom  can,  at  the  utmost,  be  only 
provisional,  and  subject  to  reTteion  should  new  facta  be 
brought  in  to  bear  in  an  opposite  scale.    .     .    . 

**  Further,  the  roles  induced  by  experience  must  be  not 
only  provisional,  but  partial.  The  lax  term  '  general ' 
D)i'<lcads  us.  A  Aforal  Rule  must  bo  cither  univcrul  and 
open  to  no  exception,  or,  properly  speaking,  no  rule  at  all. 
Each  oaae  of  Morals  stands  alone. 

"Thns,  the  Expotimentaliat'a  ooncluston,  for  example, 
that  *  Lying  does  more  harm  than  good^'  may  )>e  qnite 
remodoUed  by  tho  fortiimitc  diwMJvury  of  so  prudent  s  kind 
of  falsification  as  shall  obviate  tho  mischief  and  leave  the 
advantage.  No  doubt  cau  remain  on  the  mind  of  any 
•ktadeot  of  PaJey,  that  this  would  have  been  his  own  lino  of 
argument :  '  If  wo  can  ouly  prove  that  a  lie  he  expedient, 
then  it  becomes  a  duty  to  lie.'  As  be  »ays  him<teU  of  the 
mle  (which  if  any  rale  may  do  so  may  Aurely  claim  to  1)C 
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genorKl)  '  Do  not  do  evil  tb>t  good  nuiy  oome,*  that  H  u 
'aalatarj,  for  tho  most  part,  the  &dT&atage  Mldom  com* 
pensating  for  the  vioUtioii  of  the  role.*  So  to  do  evil  \% 
•omctimeB  Balotary,  and  does  now  and  tbeo  compeosate  for 
disregarding  even  the  Cadaimonist's  last  resource — a 
Geneml  Role ! 

"2od.  PriTate  Eudaimonifltn.  There  mre  Bevenil  formulas, 
in  which  Ihia  ny^tem,  (the  lowest,  hot  the  most  logical,  of 
Moral  heresiei)  ia  embodied.  Rutherford  puts  it  thiiat 
'  Every  laan'a  Happineu  ia  the  ultimate  eud  which  Reason 
teaofaea  him  to  pursue,  and  the  couataot  and  uniform 
praoliee  of  Virtue  towards  all  maukind  becomee  oar  duty, 
wbea  Revelation  hia  informed  un  that  God  will  make  oa 
Anally  happy  in  a  life  after  this.*  Palcy  (who  properly 
bolouga  to  this  school,  bat  endeavours  frequently  to  neat 
hiuuelf  on  the  onmera  of  the  stools  of  Euthumism  and 
Public  Eadaimonixm ),  Paley ,  the  itandard  MoroUit  Of 
England,*  defines  Virtue  thus  :  '  I'irttw  i»  tkf  doing  good  (o| 
matikitid  in  obtdienct  lo  tht  will  of  God,  and  for  ih«  taltt 
BveHatting  HappineiM.  According  to  which  definition,  tl 
food  of  mankind  is  the  ubject ;  the  will  of  Ood  th«  rule ; 
uid  Everlasting  HappiueaB  tbo  motive  of  Virtue.' 

**  Vet  it  seoma  to  mo,  that  if  there  be  any  one  truth 
which  intuition  does  teach  us  more  clearly  than  another, 
H  ia  preciaoly  thin  one — that  Virtue  to  bo  Virtue  mutt  bo 
dlaintensted.  The  momant  wo  piotiire  any  species  of 
nward  beooming  the  bait  of  our  Momltty,  that  moment  wo 
•Oft  the  holy  flame  of  Virtue  annihilated  in  the  noxious 
A  man  is  not  Vtrtnoov  at  all  who  ia  honest  because  i 
*good  policy/  beneficent  from  love  of  approbation,  pioui 
for  the  <^a  of  heaven.  All  this  is  pmdenoe  not  virtue, 
•elflehneea  not  self-Mcrifico.  If  he  bo  honest  for  sake  of 
policy^  would  he  be  diiilionoitl,  if  it  could  bo  proved  tliat 
were  more  politic  ?  If  lui  would  nor,  then  ho  is  not  reall; 
bonvt  from  polioy  but  from  some  deeper  principle  thrust 

*  I  am  thankfal  to  believe  that  he  would  be  DO  longer  acooriled 
.•aafaamnklBieOOaAhi  LUul 

YOU   I.  I 


it  »  wmm 

»BfaribBlol 

(■■ho  win  be  nadf  to 

Bi^  ■hiiitfiii  d» 
IkKf  iqr  «•  >■■  to  |ini>Tnai  it  ?  Sot  far  : 
or  lam,  tkt  vo^d  b*  Im*;  l«t  ier  tkt  iBliiijwiliM  of 
» «r  pKB  vfakh  V*  oil  Hop*  and  Fear.  Sad 
Mt  &r  tfa  Bope  aod  Fmt  «<  tto  wvrid, 

to  W  bMB  aotivwi  biA  far  Hfl|i*  Md  Fv 
I  IimIi    Ifci    Hope  ai  Harea 
aaiOeFteaCBcIL* 

•AftETA  general  ^aaeeBt  the  doctrine  of  Foinxe  fiowib 
mad  r^iii*^  I  iili  —  hdd  17  CfcrirtiBM  anl  fatftdaea^  I  go 
on  to  argue: 

idoeteia»«f  Ae  Ha|M«f 
liw  Mbtiw  «f  TirtM  M  (at  Inrt  s  Uwory)  ^  ae ' 
tire  of  Tirtae  as  that  wiuA  Bakes  the  rgwardi  of 
tfoa  Bfe-health,  vaaltk,  or  npatatias— the  aolm  of  it , 
Wdi  BjB  fatsv*  KiapicT- : 

liortiMaiia. 

L  4S^  bBhO  CBlCBBSSr  OftldlSftl  CRO0DOB  ■ 

*If  to  act  fbr  a  anil  reward  caaaot  ba  mtaoea^  to  aoi 
tar  a  lu|8  one  caa  certainly  narit  no  boc*.  To  be  brtbad 
hf  a  goBDea  ii  Mrdjr  ao  better  than  to  be  bribed  bj 

To  be  datanad  fnaa  nm  bj  leer  of  tnaaiKirtatkia 
fcr  ife,  ia  n»  SMfe  aofala  thaa  to  be  deloiTed  bj  ter  of 
feve^^-ibar  been  ia  pava.  Then  ia  ao  see  maXt^ljinf 
Be  vbe caa  fUak  ttat  TiTtoa  ia  the doiflg  right 
Car  paf,  wmj  think  biiBieU  Tery  jadieiotu  to  leere  hie  paj 
ia  ^  Mviap'baak  aov  aad  coraa  into  a  fovtnae  all  at 
by  aad  bf :  bai  he  vbo  tUake  that  Tirtne  ii  the  domg 
B^A  for  BiB^tfa  ova  nka,  caaaot  poaaibl j  draw  a  dietioctioo 
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betwean  Bm&U  brib«!B  and  lai^c  ones ;  &  reward  to  be  given 
tn-day,  and  a  rc-ward  to  be  givou  in  eternity. 

"  NeTerthelesB  it  cannot  bo  deniud  that  tbn  boliof  in 
immort*]  progTca  is  of  incalculable  Talue.  Sncb  belief, 
and  that  in  an  eTer-present  Qod,  may  be  called  the  two 
winga  of  haman  Virtue.  I  look  ou  tbo  adTmntagea  of  a  faith 
\a  immortality  to  be  two-fold.  First,  it  cats  the  knot  of  the 
world,  and  givea  to  oar  apprehension  a  God  whoeo  providence 
need  no  longer  perplex  ds,  and  whose  inuneaanrablo  and 
never-ending  goodness  shines  ever  brighter  before  our 
contemplating  souls.  Secondly,  it  gives  an  im|iortance  to 
peraonal  progress  wlucli  we  can  Iiardly  attribate  to  it  so 
long  u  we  deem  it  is  to  be  arretted  for  over  by  death.  The 
nan  who  does  not  believe  in  Immortality  may  be,  and  often 
aetnally  is,  more  virtoona  than  his  neigbboar  ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  his  Tirtne  ii  of  for  purer  character  than 
thai  which  bargaina  for  Hearen  as  ita  pay.  Bat  his  task  is 
a  veT7  hard  one,  a  task  without  a  reaiilt ;  and  his  toad  a 
dreary  one,  anenlightened  even  by  the  distant  dawn  of 

■That  great  world  of  ligbt  which  lies 
Behind  all  htuuiui  destiolca.' 

We  can  scarcely  du  him  better  service  than  by  leading  him 
to  trust  that  intuition  of  Immortality  which  is  written  in 
the  heart  of  the  human  race  by  that  Hand  which  writes  no 
falsehoods. 

**UDt  if  Uw  attainment  of  Heaven  be  no  true  motive  for 
tlte  punuit  of  Virtue,  auroly  I  may  be  held  excused  from 
danouodng  that  praoUoe  of  holding  out  Ihc  fear  of  Hell 
wberawith  many  Oil  np  the  aauDre  of  mural  degradation  ? 
Har*  it  ia  vatn  to  auppoae  that  the  fear  is  that  of  tho 
fanaortali^  of  sin  and  banishment  from  God ;  as  we  ara 
aometimes  told  the  hope  of  Ilmvuu  is  that  of  an  immor- 
tality of  Virtue  and  union  with  Him,  The  mind  which 
daka  lo  Ihs  debaMmeni  of  any  Fear  is  already  below  the 
lavd  at  whteb  ain  and  natrangomeut  or*  lorrora.  It  la 
hia  weaknoa  of  will  which  alone  hiadan  Ibe  Prodigal  from 
■yiiig,  '  I  will  ariee  and  go  lo  my  VWUmt,'  and  nnlf  wa 
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can  strengtlien  that  Will  by  Bome  difTerent  motive,  it  is  idle 
to  t}ii«aten  him  with  it«  own  persistence. 


"Betnming  from  the  ooatemplatioa  of  the  lownesa  of 
aim  common  to  all  the  forms  of  EudiiimoniBm,  how 
magnificent  seems  the  grand  and  holy  doctrine  of  true 
Intoitive  Morality?  D<i  Bigut  jok  the  Rioht'b  own 
aAX£  :  Love  God  and  Goodness  because  they  are  Good  I 
The  »oul  Hccms  to  awake  from  death  at  sacb  archanger& 
call  as  tbiji,  and  mortal  man  puts  on  his  rightful  tnimortatity. 
The  prodigal  groTels  no  longer,  seeking  for  Ho-ppinesK  amid 
the  husks  of  pleasure  ;  but,  '  coming  to  himself,'  he  arises 
and  goe«  to  his  Father,  heedless  if  it  be  but  as  the  lowest 
of  UiA  servants  he  may  yet  dwell  beneath  that  Father's 
fimile.  Hope  and  fear  for  this  life  or  the  next,  mercenary 
bargainings,  and  labour  of  eyo-»ervice,  all  are  at  end.  He  i>9 
a  Free-m.in,  and  free  ehall  be  the  oblation  of  his  goul  and 
body,  the  reasonable,  holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifioe. 

"  O  Living  Soul  1  wilb  thou  follow  that  mighty  hand, 
and  obey  that  sommons  of  the  trumpet  ?  Perchance 
thou  ha^ft  reached  life's  Holemn  noon,  and  with  the 
bright  huee  of  thy  morning  have  faded  away  the 
beautiful  aspirations  of  thy  youth.  Doubtless  thoa  host 
often  struggled  for  the  Right;  but,  weary  with  frequent 
overthrows,  thoa  orioAt,  *  This  also  is  vanity.'  Bnt  think 
again,  0  Soul,  whoso  sun  shall  never  set  t  Have  no  poor 
and  selfish  ambitions  mingled  with  those  struggles  and  made 
them  vanity  ?  Uave  no  thcologic  dogmas  from  which  thy 
maturer  reason  revolts,  been  blended  with  thy  purer 
principle  ?  Hast  thou  nourished  no  extravagant  hope  of 
becoming  suddenly  sinles.^,  or  of  heaping  up  with  an  tiour'A 
labour  a  mountain  of  benefits  on  thy  race  ?  Surely  some 
mistake  like  these  lies  at  the  root  of  all  moral  discourage- 
ment.   But  mark  :— 

''Pore  morals  forbid  all  base  and  selfish  motives — all 
bftppineaB*«eeking,  fame -fiee king,  love-eeekiug — in  thb  world 
or  the  next,  at  motives  of  Virtue.    Pure  Morals  rest  not  on 
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ftn;  traditional  dogma,  tiot  on  history,  on  philology,  od 
cvitioiBiii,  but  on  thoeo  intaitions,  dear  as  the  axioms  of 
gvcnsetry,  which  thine  owo  aouI  Bndfl  in  ita  deplha,  and 

I  knovB  to  be  neceasary  truths,  which,  abort  of  madnua,  it 
oumot  disbelieve. 
**  Pare  Mwals  offer  no  panacea  to  euro  in  a  momcal  all  the 

[  diae«w»  of  the  haman  heart,  and  transform  the  ginner  into 
the  satat.  They  tc-acb  that  the  passions,  which  are  the 
machinery  of  our  monl  life,  are  not  to  be  miracnloosly 
annihilated,  but  by  slow  and  unwearying  endearour  to  be 
brought  intu  obedience  to  the  Holy  Will;  while  to  fall  and 
riM  again  many  b  time  in  the  path  of  virtue  is  the  in&ntahle 
lot  of  erery  pilgrim  therein.  .  .  .  Our  hearts  bum 
vithiu  UK  when  for  a  moment  the  viaion  risen  before  oar 

i  Bght  of  what  we  might  moke  our  life  even  here  upon  eartii. 

I  Faintly  can  any  words  picture  that  rision  ! 

"A  life  of  Ueoerolenoe,  In  which  uTcry  word  of  our  lips, 

^•nry  work  of  our  bands,  had  been  a  oonthbution  to  human 

I  virtue  or  human  happinau  ;  a  life  in  which,  ever  wider  and 
warmer  throngb  its  three  acoro  years  and  ton  had  grown  out 
pnro,  unwaTering,  Godlike  Lore,  tOl  we  had  spread  the 
game  philanthropy  through  a  thousand  hearts  eru  we  pasMd 

[Rway  from  earth  to  love  yd  bottM*  still  our  btwtfaren  in 
the  sky. 

"  A  ttfo  of  Personal  Virtue,  in  which  every  evil  dispositiou 
had  been  trampled  down,  every  noble  sentiment  coUed 
forth  and  strengthened  ;  a  life  in  which,  leaving  day  by  day 
furthrr  behind  us  the  pollutions  of  sio,  we  had  also  ascended 

^daiJj    to    fresh    heights   of    pnrity,   till    self  conquest,   un- 
^ngty   oehievod,   became    continually    mora   seoora    and 

(von  eoupM*.  and  st  Ual— 

'The  lordl;  Will  o'er  ItJi  subject  powen 
Like  a  tliron<>>l  O&d  |>ro«atlo'l,' 

and  wo  could  look  back  upon  tha  great  task  of  earth,  aod 
say,  *  It  Is  flnished  I ' 

**  A  life  of  Rnligion,  in  which  tbs  delight  in  God's  presanos, 
I  Iba  revvranos  for  His  moral  attributof,  the  desire  to  obey 
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Qif  Will,  and  the  conBoioosiiesB  of  His  everlaating  W:o.  had 
grown  continnally  cl«ar«r  and  stronger,  and  of  which 
Ptnyer,  deepest  and  tntenHst,  had  been  the  very  hesrt  and 
□udeos,  till  we  bad  found  God  drawinR  ever  nearer  to  ns 
as  we  drew  nenr  In  him,  and  Tonchftaflng  to  uh  a  com- 
mtinion  the  blisa  of  which  no  human  speech  ma;  ever  tell ; 
the  dawning  nf  that  day  of  adoration  which  shall  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  atill  while  all  the  duHtera  of  the  anus 
fade  out  and  die. 

"And  taming  from  our  own  destiny,  from  the  endkcs 
career  opened  to  our  Bonovolenoc,  onr  Pcraonal  VirtnG,  and 
oar  Pictj,  wo  take  in  a  yet  broader  view,  and  behold  the 
whole  uniTcrec  of  Qod  mappvd  out  in  one  stupendouR  Plan 
of  Love.  In  the  nbyw  of  the  past  eternity  we  see  the 
Greater  for  ever  d««igning  and  for  ever  accorapUahing  the 
snpremest  end  at  which  infinite  Justice  and  GoodnepA  could 
aim,  and  ahsolnte  Wisdom  and  Power  bring  to  paM.  For 
this  end,  for  the  Virtne  of  all  HiiiU]  Tntelligenoes,  we  behold 
Him  bnilding  up  milUonfi  of  starry  abodns  and  peopling 
them  with  immortal  Hpiriia  clothed  in  the  garbs  of  fleah, 
and  endowed  with  that  moral  freedom  whose  bestowal  was 
the  highest  boon  of  Omnipotence.  Aa  agoe  of  millenntunu 
roll  away,  we  see  a  double  progress  working  through  all 
the  realms  of  space  ;  a  progress  of  each  race  and  of  each 
individual.  Slowly  and  securely,  thongb  with  many  aaJ 
i^iparent  retrogretwion,  does  each  world-family  become' 1 
better,  wiser,  nobler,  happier.  Slowly  and  socuroly,  though 
with  many  a  grievous  backsliding,  each  living  soul  growa 
np  to  Virtue.  Nor  paanca  that  awful  march  for  a  moment, 
even  in  the  death  of  the  boiug  or  the  cataclysm  of  the 
world.  Over  all  Death  and  Change  reigns  that  Almighty 
changeless  will  which  has  decreed  the  holinem  and  happi- 
DCM  of  every  spirit  He  hath  made.  Through  the  gates  of 
tho  grave,  aod  on  the  rnina  of  worlds,  shall  those  spirits 
climb,  higher  and  yet  higher  through  the  infinite  ages,  ^ 
nearer  and  yot  nearer  to  Goodness  and  to  God.** 
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InKLJUfD  IX  TBE  ThiBTIES  AMD  FoBTIES. 


Trm  prominence  wliicb  Irish  grtevaQces  have  token  of  lat« 
years  in  English  politics  has  caused  me  ofU'n  to  review  with 
fresh  eyes  the  ttute  of  the  country  aa  it  existed  in  my 
childhood  and  youtii,  when,  of  course,  both  the  good  and  evil 
of  it  appeared  to  mc  to  be  part  of  the  order  of  nature  itself. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  working  elutac, 
then  of  the  gentry  and  clergy. 

I  had  coDsiderHhle  opportunities  for  many  years  of  hearing 
tod  seeing  aJl  that  was  going  on  in  oar  neighbourhood,  whioh 
was  in  the  district  known  m  "  Fiugal"  (the  White  Btrangers' 
land),  hAving  been  onoo  the  territory  of  the  Danes.  Fingal 
extends  along  the  sea-coast  between  Dnblin  and  Drogheda, 
and  our  part  lay  exactly  betvreen  Halahide  and  Koab.  Hy 
father,  and  at  a  later  time  my  eldest  brother,  were 
indi'futigable  as  magistrates,  Poor-law  Guardians  and  land- 
lords in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  wanta  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  and  it  fell  on  me  naturally,  aa  the 
only  active  woman  of  the  family,  to  pl&y  the  part  of  I^y 
Boontifbl  on  a  rather  lai^e  scale.  Tliere  was  my  father's 
own  amall  village  of  Donabate  in  the  first  place,  eUiming  my 
attention ;  and  beyond  it  a  larger  atra^Ung  collection  of  muil 
oabina  namod  "  Balirtk " ;  the  landlord  of  which,  Lord 
Trinilcwton,  was  on  absenteef  and  the  village  a  centre  of 
favor  and  miaory.  In  Douabnte  there  was  never  any  real 
diBbVM.  In  every  bouse  there  were  wage-earners  or 
pHuioaerfl  csuiogh  to  luwp  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Only 
irixea  neksMi  eaoM  wis  thare  nood  ibr  extra  food,  win«,  and 
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■ft  ilMfc  Ite*  (MteUj- 1  nedl  rtii  "  TlhiJ  lli^mTL  ■■! 

ffc*  I«M^  hiUMMifi  ttdkad  t^m  m  a  buiiiv  vfcieh  m 

Eagidb  ir  yiuuit  Ciwifaw  AIn  esa  ap|viiMlL     I  nacBftv 

-^       -  J  -—    tr  ■    '  '  &'  t    "        ^'  '  J  "     I 

■ilii  ia»wfinUliiw*Bumiaour«tftMe-)rmid.^ithfire>nd 
(afchvMdckMa.  TW <lotb vlbeh  csrM (he 4nB«- beiDf 
iwnmittfawppMwd»p*rterf*iiin7iift'tB*«tBBi(i<., 
vtik  cn«fce4  ajid  peelbig  dins)  uxl  m  the  infai  m  anfi  ol 
aboBft  ft  utli  of  ft  poaad  ollntter.  Ak»;witktlMpU«a<il 
psiiiMi  «■■  ft  big  jvg  of  uEk,  and  ft  boDcfa  of  griddfe-tnftd. 
Oft  (Ub  lood  Ihft  Mea  worind  in  ftnoiBv  Cram  ax  (oreftriiBr, 
tf  MOwiBf  wftft  lo  be  fkne)  ^  fcnakl»t,  ftod  (ram  theoee 
tWwwirfdoelL  After  ftn  bcmr's  dinaer  tbe  greftt  bell  toUed 
■fihi.  inil  Tfirir  Tlinl  on  till  6.  Id  wioter  there  vw  do 
cwtioii  of  voric  Cram  8  *.in.  till  5  p.ffi.,  when  it  ended. 
Of  ODone  thaee  kmg  hotm  of  Ubotir  in  the  fields,  vitboat 
dM  noderB  intMTUptiona»  were  immensely  raloable  on  the 
fam.  I  do  Dot  think  I  evr  in  snying  th&t  my  father  had 
thirty  per  oeot.  more  proGt&Ue  labour  from  his  men  for  Sa. 
ft  mek,  than  i*  new  to  be  had  from  laboorerAat  168.;  at  all 
enad*  where  I  live  here,  in  Wales.  It  is  fair  to  oote  thnt 
beaUe  their  wagM  mj  fftther'fi  men,  and  also  the  cJd  women 
wbo»  dangbten  (eight  in  number)  worked  in  the  shrubberies 
and  other  light  work  all  the  year  roand,  were  allowed  each 
the  gnuing  of  a  cow  on  fan  paaturas  and  were  able  to  get 
eoftl  from  the  itupe  he  chartered  every  winter  from  White- 
haven for  lln  a  ton,  diawn  to  the  village  by  his  hordes.  At 
Hbm  an  ox  ini«  divided  among  them,  and  generally 
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also  a  good  quantity  of  frieze  for  the  ooftttt  of  the  men,  and 
for  the  capeB  of  the  eight  "  Amason^." 

I  cannot  aay  what  amount  of  genuine  loyalty  really  exifltei  1 
among  our  people  at  that  time.  Outwardly^  it  nppeared 
they  were  hnppy  and  contented,  though,  in  tAlking  to  the  old 
|>eopIe,  one  never  failed  to  hear  lamentations  for  the  "  good 
old  times  "  of  the  past  generations.  In  those  times,  as  we 
knew  very  well,  nothing  like  the  care  we  gA\*e  to  the  wants 
of  the  working  classm  was  so  much  as  dreamed  of  hy  onr 
forefathers.  But  they  kept  open  house,  where  all  comers 
were  welcome  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  ncrvantA*  hall  when 
they  came  np  on  any  pretext ;  and  thifl  kind  of  hoepitality 
has  ever  been  a  supreme  merit  in  Ocltio  eyes.  Some  readers 
will  rtrmember  that  the  famous  chieftaine^  Orana  Uaile, 
invading  Howth  iu  one  of  her  piratical  cx|)C(litton8  in  the 
"  Kpo^ioui  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  found  the  gates  of  the 
aneieDt  eastle  of  the  St..  Lawrenoee,  dosed,  though  it  weu 
dimntt-tme  I  Indignant  at  this  breach  of  decency,  Gninn 
tJaile  kidnapped  the  heir  of  the  lordly  house  and  carried 
him  to  her  robbers'  fortress  in  CoDDaught,  wheooe  she  only 
niMMed  him  in  saheequent  years  on  the  wleran  engftgsnflnt 
of  the  lordA  of  Howth  always  to  dine  with  the  doors  of 
Howth  Castle  wide  open.  I  believe  it  is  not  more  than  50 
y«u%  if  ao  mtich,  since  this  practice  was  abolished. 

I  think  the  only  act  of  "  tyranny  "  with  which  I  was 
rharged  when  I  kept  my  fatherV  house,  and  which  provoked 
violent  recaleitration,  vmn  when  I  gave  ordem  that  men 
ooooilg  from  oar  motintniat  to  Newbridge  on  buiioQM  with 
*'  tli»  Master  **  should  bo  xerved  with  largest  platefok  of  mm% 
and  JDgn  of  beer,  bat  should  not  be  left  in  the  servantji*  hall 
m  llto-d-tfte  with  whole  rounds  and  sirioins  of  beef,  of  which 
DO  Moount  eoold  afterwards  be  obtained ! 

Of  coune^  the  poor  labourer  io  Ireland  at  that  time  after 
the  failun*  rf  thepotatom,  who  had  no  allows  nccn,  and  had 
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many  young  children  uuablu  to  enm  anything  for  t  homselvfw, 
WB8  cruelly  tightly  placed.  I  shall  copy  here  a  calculation 
which  I  took  down  in  a  note  book,  etill  in  my  possefisioQ, 
af t«r  sifting  enquiries  conoeming  prices  at  our  village  shopM, 
in,  or  about,  the  year  1845 : — 

Wheatmoal  costs  28.  3d.  per  stone  of  H  lbs. 
Oatmeal  „     3s.  4d.  „  „ 

India  meal     „     1b.  8d.  ,,  „ 

14  lbs.  of  wheatmeal  makes  18  lbs.  of  griddle  bread. 

1  lb.  of  oatmeal  makes  3  lbs.  of  stiraboat. 

A  man  will  require  4  lbs.  food  per  day ...  23  lbs.  per  week. 
A  woman         „       3  lbs.  „  ...     31  lb.<t.       „ 

Each  child  at  least  2  lbs.  „  ...     14  Ibe.        ,^ 

A  family  of  3  will  therefore  require  63  lbs.  of  food  per 
week — «.y., 


1  stone     wheat — 18  lbs.  bread 
1  stone  oatmeal — 42  IbR.  stirabout 

60  lbs.  food ;  cost 

A  family  of  5  will  require — 

Man  

Wife 

3  childreo     ... 


Say  30  lbs,  bread— 23  lbs.  wheatmeal 
61  Ibfi.  Btirabout — 20  lbs.  oatmeal 


...     4    7 


28  lbs. 

21  lbs. 

42lb& 

91  lbs.  food, 

0. 

d. 

...     3 

10 

...     3 

4 

91ibti. 
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ThtM,  when  a  man  had  five  children  tn  support,  and  no 
potatoes,  hia  weekly  wages  scarcely  covered  bare  food. 

Before  the  Famine  and  the  great  fever,  the  population  of 
our  part  of  Ireland  was  exceedingly  dense ;  more  than  200 
to  the  square  mile.  Tliore  were  an  enormous  number  of  mud 
cabins  cnnxiBting  of  one  room  only,  run  np  at  every  corner 
of  the  roadside  and  generally  allowed  to  sink  into  miserable 
Eiqunt,  mdisA-Iooking  hovels  with  no  drainage  at  all ;  mud 
floor ;  broken  thatch,  two  or  three  rough  boards  for  a  door ; 
and  the  four  panes  of  the  rale  window  eitufied  with  rags  or 
an  old  hat.  Jiut  500,000  of  theae  one-roomed  cabins,  the 
Registrar-General,  Mr.  Wi]UamDoneUy,told  me, disappeared 
between  the  oensos  before,  and  the  census  after  the  Famine ! 
Nothing  WBS  easier  than  to  run  them  up.  Thatch  was  cheap, 
and  mud  abundant,  everywhere;  and  as  to  the  beams  (they 
called  them  "  havies "),  I  remember  a  man  addressing  my 
Father  coaxingly,  "  Ah  yer  Honour  will  ye  plase  spoke  to  the 
bt«ward  to  give  me  a  "handful  oftprige  t"  **  A  handful  of 
gprigs  f  What  fori "  asked  my  father ;  "  Why  for  the  roof  of 
ma  new  little  bouse,  yer  Honour,  that  I'm  building  fornanit 
tbe  onld  wan  I " 

I  nerar  aaw  in  an  Irish  cottage  any  of  the  fina  old  oak 
•eitlas^  dressers  and  armchairs  and  e<^ers  to  be  foand  ujiually 
in  Webb  ones.  A  good  unpointed  deal  dresser  and  table, 
a  wooden  bedsteadi  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs,  and  two  or 
three  straw  **  boeaeB  "  (stools)  made  like  beehives,  completed 
the  f  urnitnre  of  a  well-to-du  cabin,  with  a  range  of  vhito  or 
willow-pattern  plates  on  tbe  dresser*  and  two  or  three  fright- 
fully oolouretl  woodeute  pafitad  on  the  walls  for  adoramant. 
nowara  in  the  gardens  or  ugaimt  the  walls  were  narar  to  bo 
aaen.  Enormous  chimney  oortiers,  with  wooden  ftoola  or 
■tmw  **  bossea  "  under  the  projecting  walla,  were  the  most 
DOticeabla  feature.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  absurd  and 
unhiatarical  than  the  commuu  idea  that  the  Celt  is  a  beauty- 
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loving  creature,  Eetitbetically  far  above  the  Uazon.  If  be  be 
so,  it  is  surprising  that  his  home,  his  f  iiruitui'e^  his  dress,  his 
garden  never  show  tho  smnllest  token  of  bis  tdHte  t  When 
the  young  girls  from  the  villager,  even  from  very  i-espectabk 
families,  were  introduced  into  our  houses^  it  \vas  a  severe 
tax  on  the  housekeeperft'  supervision  to  prevent  them  from 
resorting  to  the  most  outrugooos  shifts  and  misuse  of  utooslls 
of  all  sorts.  I  can  recall,  for  exnmple,  one  beautiful  young 
creature  with  the  lovely  frish  grey  eyes  and  long  1a:ihes, 
and  with  features  so  fine  that  we  privately  colled  her 
"  Madonna."  For  about  two  years  »he  acted  us  hou«l^ 
maid  to  my  second  brother,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned^ 
had  taken  a  plaoe  in  Donegal,  and  whose  excellent  London 
ouok,  carefully  trained  "Madonna"  into  what  were  (out- 
wardly) ways  of  pleaaantaass  for  her  master.  At  last,  and 
when  apparently  perfectly  '*  dumesticated " — as  Kuglish 
advertisers  describe  themselves, — Madonna  married  the 
cowman  ;  and  my  brother  took  pleasure  in  setting  up  the 
young  couple  in  a  particularly  neat  and  rather  lonely  cottage 
with  new  deal  furniture.  After  six  months  they  emigrated  j 
and  when  my  brother  visited  thei  r  deserted  house  he  found  it 
in  a  state  of  which  it  will  sufEce  to  record  one  item.  The 
pig  had  slept  all  the  time  under  the  bedstead ;  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  remove  the  resulting  heap  of  manure ! 

My  father  had  as  strong  a  Eense  as  any  modem  sanitM^ 
reformer  of  the  importance  of  good  and  healthy  cottages ; 
and  having  found  his  estate  covered  with  mud  and  thatched 
cabins,  he  (and  my  brother  after  him)  laboured  incessantly, 
year  by  year^  to  replace  them  by  nioi*tared  stone  and  slated 
oottages,  among  which  were  five  schoolhousea  supported 
by  himself.  Ab  it  was  my  frequent  duty  to  draw  for  him  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  these  cottagas,  farmhouses  and  village 
lihops,  with  calculations  of  the  cost  of  each,  it  may  bo  guessed 
how  truly  ab^urd  it  seems  to  lue  to  read  exolutuvely,  as  1  do 
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00  oft«n  now,  oF  "ienantfl'  improvemeats "  in  Ireland. 
It  u  tme  that  my  f:itber  oecagjonftlly  let,  on  long 
leHseii  and  without  fines,  large  farms  (of  the  finest  wheHt-land 
in  Ireland,  within  ten  miles  of  Dablin  market),  at  the  price 
of  £*I  per  Irish  acre,  with  the  express  Htipulatioa  that  the 
tenant  should  undertake  the  re-building  of  the  bouse  or  farm- 
buildings  as  the  case  might  be.  But  thotw;  were,  of  course, 
perfectly  just  bargains,  made  with  well-to-do  farmers,  who 
made  raoelleni  protlts.  I  have  already  narrated  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  how  he  sold  the  best  pictures  among  his  heirlooms — 
one  by  Hobljema  now  in  Dorchester  House  and  one  by 
Ga^par  Poossin, — to  rebuild  some  eighty  oottages  on  his 
mountains.  These  cottagee  had  each  a  small  farm  attachni 
to  it,  which  was  generally  held  at  will,  but  often  continued 
to  the  tenanta'  family  for  generations.  The  rent  waa,  in 
some  cases  I  think,  as  low  as  thirty  or  forty  tihilliiigD  a 
year ;  and  the  tenants  oontrix'ed  to  make  a  fair  living  with 
slieep  and  potatoes ;  cutting  their  own  turf  on  the  bog, 
and  very  often  earning  a  good  deal  by  storing  ice  in  the 
winter  from  the  river  Dodder,  and  selling  it  in  Dublin  in 
summer.  I  remember  one  of  them  who  had  been  allowed 
t4)  fait  into  arrean  of  rent  to  the  extent  of  £3,  which  he 
loudly  protested  be  oould  not  pay,  coming  to  my  father  to 
ask  hxi  help  as  a  magistrate  to  recover  forty  potintU,  which 
an  ill-condilionod  member  of  bis  family  had  etolen  from  him 
oat  of  the  oauol  Irish  private  hiding-place  '*  under  the 
thatch." 

But  ontaide  my  father's  properly,  when  w«  pasaed  into  the 
next  Tillages  on  cither  side.  Swords  or  Bush  or  Balisk,  the 
atate  of  things  was  bad  enough.  I  will  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Utter  village,  some  of  which  was  written 
wluo  the  memory  of  the  scone  and  poople  was  less  remote, 
than  now.  It  istha  mostoomplete  picture  of  Iri^h  poverty, 
fifty  y*ars  ago,  wbtoh  I  ean  offer. 
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BalUk  was  oertainly  not  the  "  loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 
Situated  partly  on  the  edge  of  an  old  commoa,  partly  on 
the  skirts  of  the  domain  of  a  noblemaa  who  had  not  visited 
his  estate  for  thii-ty  years,  it  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of 
freedom  from  restraint  upon  the  arehitoctual  genius  of  ita 
builders.  The  reetdt  wa«  a  long  crooked,  straggling  street, 
with  mud  cabins  turned  to  it,  and  from  it,  in  every  possihlo 
angle  of  inddence :  some  face  to  face,  some  bock  to  bock, 
some  sideways,  some  a  little  retired  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
larger  than  ordinary  heap  of  manure  between  the  door  and 
the  road.  Such  \»  the  ground-plan  of  Balisk.  The  cabins 
were  all  of  mud,  with  mud  floors  and  thatched  roofs ;  some 
attaining  one  room  only,  others  two,  and,  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen,  three  rooms  :  all,  very  literally,  on  the  ground ;  that 
is  on  the  bare  earth.  Furniture,  of  course,  was  of  the 
usual  Irish  description :  a  bed  (sometimes  having  a  bed- 
stead, oftener  consisting  of  a  heap  of  straw  on  the  floor), 
a  table,  a  griddle,  a  kettle,  a  stool  or  two  and  a  hose 
of  straw,  with  occasionally  a  grand  adjunct  of  a  settle ;  a 
window  whose  normal  condition  was  being  stuffed  with 
an  old  hat ;  a  door,  over  and  under  and  around  which  all 
the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven  found  their  way;  a  population 
oonsifiting  uf  six  small  children,  a  bedridden  grandmother,  a 
husband  and  wife,  a  cock  and  three  hens,  a  pig,  a  dog,  and  a 
cat.  Lastly,  a  decoration  of  coloured  prints,  including  the 
Virgin  with  seven  swords  in  her  heart,  St.  Joseph,  the  story 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  a  caricature  of  a  man  tossed  by  a 
bull,  aud  a  fat  woman  getting  over  a  stile. 

Of  course  as  Balisk  lies  in  the  lowest  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  drains  wore  originally  planned  to  run 
at  "  their  own  sweet  will,''  the  town  (as  its  inhabitants  call 
it)  is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  about  two  feet 
under  water  whenever  there  are  any  considerable  floods  of 
ruin.    I  have  known  a  csAe  of  such  a  flood  entering  the  door 
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and  risizig  into  the  bed  of  a  poor  woman  ia  childbirth, 
3Ir.  Macduuald'a  clurming  story  of  Aloo  Forbes.  The 
woman,  whom  I  knew,  however,  did  not  die,  bat  gave 
to  the  world  that  night  a  very  fine  Uitio  child,  whom  I 
Bubseqoontly  saw  BCiimpering  along  tho  roods  with  trao  Irisit 
hilarity.  At  other  times,  when  there  were  no  floods,  only 
the  QBnal  rains,  Balisk  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  fiUby 
green  stream  slowly  oozing  down  the  central  street, 
now  and  then  draining  off  under  the  door  of  any  par- 
ticularly lowly-placed  cabin  to  form  a  pool  in  the  floor, 
and  finally  tonninating  in  a  lake  of  stagnant  abomination 
under  the  viaduct  of  a  railway.  Yea,  reader  I  a  railway  ran 
through  Balisk,  even  while  the  descriptiou  I  have  given  of  it 
held  true  in  every  respect.  The  only  result  it  seemed  to 
have  cfToctod  in  the  villago  was  the  formation  of  tho  Stygian 
pool  above-mentioned,  where,  heretofore^  the  stream  had 
•Maped  into  a  ditch. 

Let  as  now  consider  the  people  who  dwelt  amid  all  this 
■qnalor.  They  were  mostly  field-laboorors,  working  for  the 
nsnal  wages  of  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week.  Many  of 
them  held  their  cabins  as  freeholds,  having  built  or  inherited 
them  from  those  who  had  '*  squatted "  onmalestod  on  the 
common.  A  few  paid  rant  to  the  noble  landlord  bcfore- 
montionctl.  Work  was  seldom  wanting,  coals  were  cheap. 
uottUsnt  schools  were  open  for  tho  children  at  a  penny 
wwk  A  head.  Families  which  had  not  more  than  Ibroo  o1 
four  months  to  fill  beeidei  the  tiread winners',  wcro  not  is 
vbaoluta  want,  save  when  dlsoaso,  or  a  hsavy  snow,  or  • 
flood,  or  some  similar  eahunity  arrived.  Then,  down  on  the 
}{ronnd,  poor  souls,  literally  and  mctnphorically,  they  could 
&U  BO  lower,  tnd  a  woek  ma  oiOQgh  to  bring  them  to  kh« 
iMTge  of  starvation. 

let    mo  try  to  recall  some  of   the  character*  of   tbo 
inhabitants  of  lU1i*k  in  tb^  Forties. 

VOI_   I 
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Here  in  th«  first  cabin  is  a  comfortable  (anuly  where  there 
aro  three  sons  at  work,  and  tnothor  and  three  danghters  at 
home.  Enter  at  any  hour  there  is  a  hearty  welcome  and 
bright  jest  ready.  Here  is  the  schoolmaster's  hoose,  a  little 
behind  the  others,  and  back  to  back  with  them.  It  has  an 
attempt  at  a  cnrttiin  for  the  window,  a  knocker  for  the  door. 
The  man,  is  a  carious  deformed  creature,  of  whom  more  will 
be  said  boreaftor.  The  wife  is  what  is  called  in  Ireland  a 
"  Voteen  ;  *'  a  person  given  to  religion,  who  spends  most  of 
her  time  in  the  chapel  or  repeating  prayers,  and  who  wears 
as  much  semblance  of  black  as  her  poor  means  may  allow. 
Balisk,  bo  it  said,  is  altogether  Catholic  and  devout.  It  is 
honoured  by  the  possession  of  what  is  called  "  The  Holy 
Griddle."  Perhaps  my  readers  have  heard  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  the  original  sacramental  chalice  so  long  sought 
by  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  may  ask  if  the 
Holy  Griddle  bo  akin  thereto  ?  I  cannot  trace  any 
likeness.  A  "  griddle,"  as  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
world  knows,  is  a  circular  iron  plate,  on  which  the  common 
nnloavoned  cakoa  of  whcatmcal  and  oatmeal  are  baked. 
The  Holy  Griddle  of  Baliak  was  one  of  these  utensils,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  the  village  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Years  ago,  probably  in  the  Isst  century,  a  poor, 
"  lone  widow  "  lay  on  her  death-bed.  She  had  none  to  pray 
for  her  after  she  was  gone,  for  she  was  childless  and  altogether 
desolate ;  neither  had  she  any  money  U>  give  to  the  priest  to 
pray  for  her  soul.  Yet  tho  terrors  of  purgatory  were  near. 
How  should  she  escape  them  ?  She  possessed  but  one  object 
of  any  value — a  griddle,  whereon  she  was  wont  to  bake  the 
moal  of  tho  wheat  she  gleaned  every  harvest  to  help  her 
through  the  winter.  Bo  the  widow  left  hergriddle  as  a  legacy 
to  the  village  for  ever,  on  one  condition.  It  was  to  pass 
from  Itaud  to  hand  as  each  might  want  it,  but  every  one  who 
Qscd  her  griddle  was  to  say  a  prayer  for  her  sonl.     Years  had 
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puMd  avty,  bat  the  griddle  was  still  in  my  time  ia  constant 
nae,  u  **  the  best  griddle  in  the  town."  The  oakes  baked  on 
tho  Holy  Griddle  were  twice  aa  good  as  any  others.  May 
the  poor  widow  who  bo  simply  bequeathed  it  have  fbtmd  long 
ago  "  rest  for  her  soul "  better  than  any  praycra  have  asked 
for  her,  even  the  &vourit6  Irish  prayer,  '*  May  yon  sit  in 
heaven  on  a  golden  chair  I  ' ' 

Bere  is  another  house,  where  an  old  man  li\'eB  with  his 
sister.  The  old  woman  is  the  Mrs.  Gamp  of  Baliak.  Patrick 
Russell  hau  a  onrious  iitory  attached  to  him.  Having 
laboured  long  and  well  on  my  father's  estate,  the  latter 
finding  him^  grow  rhcnmatic  and  belplras,  penaioncd  him  with 
his  wages  for  life,  and  Paddy  retired  to  the  ei^joyment  of 
BQch  privury  as  Baliak  might  affcu^.  Growing  more  aiid 
more  holploss,  he  at  laat  for  somo  years  hobbled  abont  fbebly 
on  cratches,  a  oonfirmed  cripplo.  One  day,  with  amaze* 
mvnt,  I  saw  him  walking  witboai  his  omtchM,  and  tolerably 
ftrmly.  ap  to  Newbridge  Hoaaa.  Uy  fiiUier  went  io  spook  to 
him,  and  soon  retomed,  saying :  '*  Hero  is  a  strange  thing. 
Paddy  RuascU  says  ho  baa  been  to  Father  Malhaw,  and 
Fatluir  Mathew  has  blMsed  him,  and  ho  is  cm'cd  1  He  oama 
to  tell  mu  he  wishnd  to  give  np  his  punsion,  linoe  ho  retunw 
to  work  at  Smith's  farm  next  week."  Vary  naturally,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  poor  Ttuldy,  thro*  woeka  later,  was 
again  helpless,  and  a  suppliant  for  the  restoration  of  his 
pwsion,  which  was  of  oonma  immodiutoly  ranawed.  Bal 
one  who  had  witnessed  only  tht*  a«enc<  of  the  long-kaown 
cripple  walking  up  Htoutly  to  iloeline  his  |iunsian  (Uie  vory 
best  poiuihle  proof  of  hin  viocaro  belief  to  his  own  reenvury) 
might  widl  be  «xcased  fur  narrating  tbo  Ktory  as  a  minicio 
wrought  by  a  truo  moral  reiunnor,  the  Ihah  '*  Apostle  of 
Tamporanoe." 

Next  door  to  Paddy  nosaeU'a  eabiB  stood  "  The  Shop/*  a 
eahin  a  trifli!  Iwtter  Uuui  the  rest,  where  btit1«r,  floor,  and 
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dip  candles,  Ingy-mole  (Indian  meal),  and  possibly  a  si 
qnantity  of  soap,  waro  the  chief  objoeta  of  commerM. 
Farther  un  came  a  miserable  hovel  with  the  roof  broken  in, 
imd  a  pool  of  filth,  en  pf^rmanenee^  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Here  dwelt  a  miserable  good-for-nothing  old  man  andeqnally 
(*ood-for-nothing  daughter  ;  hopeleBs  recipienta  of  anybody's 
bounty.  Opposite  them,  in  a  tidy  litUe  cabin,  always  as 
clean  as  white-wash  and  sweeping  could  make  its  poor  mad 
walls  and  earthen  floor,  hvcd  an  old  woman  and  her  donghter.  , 
The  daughter  was  deformed,  the  mother  a  beautiful  old 
woman,  bedridden,  but  always  perfectly  dean,  and  provided 
by  her  danghter's  hard  labour  in  the  fields  and  cockle- 
gathering  on  the  sea-shore,  with  all  she  could  need.  AfW 
years  of  devotion,  when  Maiy  was  no  longer  yoong,  tha 
motlier  died,  and  Uie  daughter,  left  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
was  abeohitely  broken- hearte<l.  NigU*^  after  night  she  straj-ed 
about  the  chapel-yord  where  her  mother  lay  buried,  hoping, 
as  tihe  told  me,  to  see  her  i^ost. 

"  And  do  yon  think,"  she  asked,  fixing  her  eyes  on  me^  < 
"  do  you  think  I  t^hall  ever  see  her  again  ?      I  asked  Father 

M would  I  see  her  in  heaven  ?  and  all  ho  said  was.  *  I 

Bhould  see  her  in  the  glory  of  God.*     What  does  that  mean  ? 
I  don't  understand  what  it  means.     Will  I  see  her  herttlf — | 
my  poor  old  mother  ?  " 

After  long  years,  I  found  this  faithful  heart  still  yeamingi 
id   l>e  re-nnited  to   the  "  poor  old  mother,"    and  patiently 
labouring  on  in  sohtndo,    waiting    till   God  should  call  her 
home  oat  of  that  little  white  cabin  to  one  of  tbc  "  many 
mansionfl,"  where  her  mother  is  waiting  for  her. 

Here  is  a  house  where  there  are  many  roqs  and  daughters 
and  some  sort  of  prosperity.  Here,  again,  is  a  house  with 
Uiree  roomr;  and  several  inmates,  and  in  one  room  Uvea  a 
strange,  tall  old  man,  witJi  something  of  digmty  in  his  aHpect. 
He  aakod  me  once  to  come  into  bis  room,  nnd  showed  me  the 
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"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  a  great  book  ;  a  book  full  of  beautiful 

"  Do  joa  kaow  it  ?  do  ProtesiantA  read  it  ?  " 
'*  Yea,  to  be  sure ;  we  read  all  sorts  of  books." 
**I*in  glad  of  iU     It's  a  comfort  to  mo  to  thiuk  you  read 
Uusboolt/* 

Hera  again  is  an  old  woman  with  bair  as  whito  as  snow, 
who  ddihoatcfy  informa  me  she  is  niuety-eigbt  yours  of  ago, 
az^  next  time  I  see  her,  corrects  herself,  and  *'  belieTes  it  is 
airily  •nine,  but  it  is  all  the  suiiie,  sho  disremmnlM-Ts  numbers.*' 
Ihia  poor  old  Bonl  in  some  way  hurt  her  foot,  and  after  much 
■aflfring  waa  obliged  to  hare  half  of  it  amputated.  Strange 
Id  Bay,  aha  recovered,  but  when  I  congratulated  her  on  the 
happy  flTBDt,  I  shall  never  forget  the  outbreak  of  true  feminine 
mtnnoit  which  followed.  Stretching  out  the  poor  matilatod 
nd  bUdmed  limb,  and  looking  al  it  with  woeful  compassion, 
•ha  eulaimedi  *'  Alt,  ma'am,  hot  it  will  never  be  a  purty  foot 
afUB  !  "  Ag6,  squalor,  poverty,  and  even  mutilatiun,  hud 
Bot  anffieed  to  quench  that  httle  spark  of  vanity  which 
"Sfnu^  eienial  in  the  (female)  breast/* 

Bsra,  i^un,  are  half-a-dozen  ea]tins,  each  occupied  by 
inlowa  with  one  or  more  daughters ;  eight  of  wham  form 
Oiy  fiitber's  pet  corps  of  Amazons,  always  kept  working  about 
tta  dmbbariea  and  pleasure  grounds,  or  haymaking  or  any 
1^  fiddwcvk ;  hoaaes  which,  thoogfa  poorest  of  aU,  are  by 
aa  mfaim  th«  most  dirty  or  nncared  for.  Of  course  there  are 
4m&MB  ai  crthcTS  literally  uverfluwing  witli  childruu,  children  in 
fta  cradle,  children  on  the  floor,  children  on  tlio  thru^jhobl, 
lUdmon  the  "  midden"  outside :  rosy,  bright,  merry  children, 
i1m>  tliriTe  with  the  smallest  possible  shore  of  buttermilk  and 
ifrabooi,  are  utterly  innocent  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
Ian  al  school  all  that  is  taught  to  them  at  leaat  half  as  fast 
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ftfiain  as  a  tiibe  of  little  Samone.  Several  of  thorn  in  BoluS 
aro  tho  adopted  children  of  the  people  who  provide  for  them, 
rirst  Bent  down  by  their  porontfl  (generally  domestic  servants) 
to  be  nursed  in  that  salubrious  spot,  after  a  year  or  two  it 
generally  happened  that  the  pay  ceased,  the  parent  was  not 
hoard  of,  and  tho  foster-mother  and  father  would  do  moro 
havo  thought  of  Bending  tho  child  to  the  Poor-boose  than  of 
sending  it  to  the  moon.  Tho  Poor-houBe,  indeed,  oocnpiod  a 
very  small  space  in  tlio  imagination  of  tho  people  of  Balisk. 
It  was  beyond  Porgatory,  and  hardly  more  real.  Not  that 
the  actual  institation  was  conducted  on  other  than  tho  very 
mildeflt  principles,  but  tliure  was  a  fearful  Ordeal  by  Water — 
ia  the  Bhapo  of  a  warm  batb — to  be  nndcrgone  on  entrance  ; 
there  were  large  rooms  with  glaring  windows,  admitting  a 
XDOflt  uncomfortable  d^ee  of  light,  and  never  shaded  by  any 
broiken  hats  or  petticoats ;  there  were  also  stated  hours  and 
rules  tboronghly  disgusting  to  tho  Celtic  mind,  and,  lastly, 
for  tho  women,  there  were  caps  withuut  borders  I 

Yes  t  cruelty  bad  gone  so  far  (masculine  guardians,  however 
compassionate,  little  reeking  the  woe  they  caused),  till  at 
Imgth  a  wail  arose — a  clamour — almost  a  Kebellion  t 
"  Would  they  make  them  wear  caps  without  borders  ?  "  ITie 
stem  heart  of  manhood  relented,  and  answered  "  Mo  I  " 

But  I  must  return  to  Balisk.  Does  any  one  ask,  was 
nothing  done  to  ameliorate  tlio  condition  of  that  wrctcheil 
place?  Certainly  ;  at  oU  events  there  was  much  attempted. 
Mrs.  Evans,  of  Portrane,  of  whom  I  shall  say  more  by  and 
by,  bnilt  and  endowed  cnpitnl  schools  for  bothboyR  and  girls, 
and  pensioned  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  old  people.  My 
bther  having  a  wholesome  horror  of  pauperising,  tried  hard 
at  more  complete  reforms,  by  giving  regnlar  employment  to 
aa  many  as  poBsiblo,  and  aiding  all  efforts  to  improve  tho 
hoases.  Not  being  the  limdlord  of  Balisk,  however,  be  could 
do  nothing  effectually,  nor   enforce  any  kind  of  sanitary 
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meunros ;  so  that  whOe  his  own  villages  wero  neat,  trim 
and  healthy,  poor  Baliak  wool  oa  yoor  after  year  doserriiig 
the  epithet  it  bore  among  na,  of  tho  Slougfa  of  Despond. 
The  failores  of  endeavoura  to  mend  it  would  form  a 
chapter  of  IhemBelves.  On  ooa  occasion  my  eldest 
brother  oudertook  the  tmo  task  for  a  Hercnloi* ;  to  drain, 
not  the  stables  of  Augeos,  but  the  town  of  Bali^k.  The 
result  was  that  his  niois  drain  was  found  soon  afterwords 
effcctnally  stopped  ap  by  the  dam  of  an  old  beuvtir  bonnet. 
Again,  he  attempted  to  whitewash  the  onttro  village,  bnt  many 
inhabitants  objected  to  whitewash.  Of  course  when  any  flood, 
or  snow,  or  storm  came  (and  what  wintry  month  did  they 
uol  come  in  Ireland  ?)  I  went  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Balisk,  and  provide  what  could  be  provided.  And  of  coarse 
whan  anybody  was  bora,  or  married,  or  iU,  or  dead,  or  going 
to  America,  in  or  from  Balisk,  embassies  were  sent  to 
Newbridge  seeking  assistance  :  money  for  burial  or  passage ; 
wine,  meat,  cools,  clothes ;  and  (strange  to  say),  in  coses 
of  death — always  jam  I  The  oozmection  between  dying  and 
wanting  raspberry  jam  remoined  to  the  lost  a  mystery,  bat 
whatever  was  its  nature,  it  was  invariable.  "  Hory  Keogh,*' 
or  "  Peter  Boilly,"  as  tho  cose  might  be,  **  isn't  expected,  and 
wooU  be  very  thankful  for  some  Jam ; "  was  the  regular 
mMSOge.  Be  it  remarked  tliat  Irish  deh'caey  has  suggested 
th«  euphuism  of  "  isn't  expected  "  to  signify  thot  a  person  is 
liki'ly  to  die.  What  it  is  that  he  or  she  '*  is  not  expected" 
to  do,  is  never  mentioned.  When  the  snppticont  wod 
sot  supposed  to  bo  piirsQnally  known  at  Nowbridgo,  or 
o  little  extra  ftomuosion  was  thought  noodJhl  to  eover  Uh 
frequent  dcnmndi.  it  was  cammualy  urged  that  tho  petib'oocr 
was  a  "  poor  orphont,"  commonly  a^od  thirty  or  forty,  or 
iAMO  a  "  desolate  widow."  The  word  desolote,  however,  being 
always  pronounced  **  diiaolnte,"  the  epithet  proved  leM 
aAetiiig  than  it  was  intended  to  be.    But  abnrd  as  their 
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words  might  sometimes  be  (and  sometimes,  on  the  conlrary, 
they  were  full  of  toncliing  pathos  and  simplicity),  the  wants 
of  the  poor  souls  were  only  too  real,  as  we  very  well  knew, 
and  it  was  not  often  that  a  petitioner  from  Balisk  to 
Newbridge  went  empty  away. 

But  such  help  woe  only  of  temporary  avBJl.  The  Famine 
came  and  things  grew  worse.  In  poor  fAmitie»,  that  ia, 
families  where  there  was  onl)'  one  man  to  earn  and  five  or  six 
mouths  to  feed,  the  best  wages  given  in  the  coantrj'  proved 
insufficient  to  buy  the  barest  provision  of  food ;  wheat- 
meal  for  "  griddle "  bread,  oatmeal  for  stirabout,  tarnips 
to  make  np  for  the  lost  potatoes.  Strong  men  fainted 
at  theu:  work  in  the  fields,  having  left  ontasted  for 
their  little  children  the  food  they  needed  so  sorely. 
Beggars  from  the  more  distroR«cd  districts  (for  BiUislc 
was  in  one  of  those  which  suffered  least  in  Ireland) 
swarmed  through  the  country,  and  rarely,  at  the  poweat 
cabin,  asked  in  vain  for  bread.  Often  and  oAen  have  I  seen 
the  master  or  mistress  of  some  wretched  hovel  bring  oat  the 
"griddle  cake,"  and  give  half  of  it  to  some  wanderer,  who 
answered  simply  with  a  blessing  and  passed  on.  Once  I 
remember  passtog  by  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  who  had 
seven  children  of  her  o\vn,  and  aa  if  that  were  not  enough, 
had  adopted  an  orphan  left  by  her  sister.  At  her  cabin  door 
one  day,  I  saw,  propped  np  against  her  knees,  a  miserable 
"  traveller,"  a  wanderer  from  what  a  native  of  Balisk  would 
call  "  other  nations ;  a  bowzy  villiaia  from  other  natioDS," 
that  is  to  say,  a  village  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  The 
traveller  lay  senseless,  starved  to  the  bone  and  nttcrly  famtne- 
atricken.  The  widow  tried  tenderly  to  make  him  swallow  n 
spoonful  of  bread  and  wat^r,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  make 
the  exertion.  A  few  drops  of  whiskey  by  and  by  restored  him 
to  eonsciousnesB.  The  poor  "  bowzy  "  leaned  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  muttered  feebly,  "  Glory  be  to  God  "  I     The 
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widow  looked  up,  rejoioisLg,  "  Olory  be  to  Qod,  he's  saved 
aybow."  Of  coane  all  the  Deighbonring  gentry  joined  in 
'~«xtoDaive  sonp-kitchoiiR  and  the  like,  and  by  one  meuu  or 
other  the  hitrd  years  of  Eajuine  were  passed  over. 

Then  oame  the  Fever,  in  many  ways  a  worse  Bcourge  than 
the  fiunine.  Of  coartio  it  fell  heavily  on  such  ill-drained 
places  as  Bolisk.  After  a  little  timo,  as  each  patient  remained 
ill  Ibr  numy  weeks,  it  often  happened  that  three  or  four  were 
in  the  fever  in  the  same  cabin,  or  even  all  the  family  at  once, 
hnddled  in  the  two  or  three  beds,  and  with  only  such  attend- 
anoo  OS  the  kindly  neighbours,  ihemselveH  overburdened, 
eoold  supply.  Soon  it  became  aniTersally  known  that 
recovery  was  to  be  effected  only  by  improved  food  and  wine ; 
not  by  drugs.  Those  whose  condition  was  already  good,  and 
who  caught  the  fever,  invariably  died  ;  those  who  wure  in  a 
depressed  state,  if  they  could  be  raised,  were  saved.  It 
hft^ni*^  precisely  a  question  of  life  and  death  how  to  suppl} 
nourishment  to  all  the  sick.  As  the  fuver  lasted  on  and  on, 
and  re-appeared  time  after  time,  the  work  wasdifficolt,  seeing 
that  no  stores  of  any  sort  could  ever  be  safely  intrusted  to 
Irish  prudence  and  frugality. 

Then  came  Smith  O'firien's  rebellion.  The  country  was 
excited.  In  every  village  (Balisk  nowise  behindhand)  certain 
clubs  were  formed,  popularly  colled  "  Cutthroat  Olobs,"  for 
the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  pikes  anJ  organising  the 
expected  Insurrection  in  combination  with  leaders  in  Dublin. 
Heud-Centre  of  the  club  of  Balisk  was  the  ex-achoolnuuter, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  How  he  obtained  that 
honour  I  know  not ;  possibly  beeaose  he  eoold  write,  which 
most  probably  was  beyond  the  achievements  of  any  other 
member  of  the  institution  ;  possibly  also  boeauae  be  elaimad 
to  be  Iba  lawful  owner  of  the  a4Joimng  estate  of  Newbridge. 
How  the  iehoolmasler's  olaim  was  proved  to  the  satisfaetion 
of  himself  and  hia  friends  is  aseeretwhieh,  if  revealed,  woold 
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probably  afford  a  oltie  to  much  of  Irl^li  luubition.  Xt^arly 
uvery  parish  in  Ireland  has  thus  its  lord  de  facto,  who  dwells 
in  a  handsome  booBe  in  the  midst  of  a  park,  and  another  lord 
who  dwells  in  a  mud-cabin  in  the  \-ilIage  and  is  fully  persaaded 
be  is  the  lord  de  jure.  In  the  endless  changes  of  ownership  and 
eonfiscation  to  which  Irish  land  has  been  anbjeotcd,  there  is 
always  some  beir  of  one  or  other  of  the  dispossessed  families, 
who,  if  nothing  had  happened  that  did  happen,  and  nobody 
had  been  bom  of  a  score  or  two  of  persons  who  somehow^ 
onfortonaiely,  were  actoaUy  bom,  then  be  or  she  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  have  inherited  the  estate.  In  the 
present  case  my  anccBtor  had  purchased  the  estata  some  150 
yeara  before  from  another  English  family  who  had  held  it  for 
some  generations.  "When  and  where  the  poor  Celtic  sohool- 
maator's  forefathers  hod  come  upon  the  field  none  pretended 
to  know.  Anxious,  however,  to  calm  the  minds  of  his 
noigbboors,  my  father  thought  fit  to  address  them  in  a 
paternal  manifesto,  posted  about  the  different  \'iUages, 
entreating  them  to  forbear  from  entering  the  "  Cutthroat 
Olnbs,"  and  pointing  the  moral  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  at  the  barricades.  The  result  of  this 
step  wojj  that  the  newspaper,  then  pubUshed  in  Dublin  under 
ths  audacious  name  of  27m  Fdon,  devoted  half  a  column  to 
exposing  my  father  by  namo  to  the  hatred  of  good  Clnbbists, 
and  pointing  him  out  as  "  one  of  the  very  fiist  for  whoso 
benefit  the  pikes  were  procured."  Boxes  of  pikes  were 
Booordingly  octuuUy  scut  by  the  railway  before  mentioned, 
and  duly  delivered  to  the  Club ;  and  still  the  threat 
of  rebellion  rose  higher,  till  even  calm  people  like  ourselves 
began  to  wonder  whether  it  were  a  volcano  on  which  we 
were  treading,  or  the  familiar  mud  of  Balisk. 

Newbridge,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book, 
bore  some  tesUmony  to  the  troubles  of  the  last  century  when 
it  was  erected.    There  was  a  long  corridor  which  had  onee 
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hecD  all  bang  with  weftpons,  and  there  wu  *  certain  board 

in  tho  floor  of  an  inner  closet  which  eonld  be  taken  up  wheo^ 

[  desirable,  and  beneath  which    appeared    a  largo  receptacle 

wherein  the  aforesaid  weapons  were  stored  in  timeg  of  dango 

Stories  of  '98  were  familiar  to  ns  firom  infiincy.     There  ' 

tlie  story  of  Lo  Hunts  of  Wexford,  when  the  daoghter  of  the 

foznily  droamcd  three  times  that  the  guns  in  hor  father's  boll 

[  were  nil  broken  and,  on  inducing  Colonel  Le  Hunt  to  examine 

\  them,  the  dream  was  found  to  be  true  and  hie  own  butler  the 

traitor.     Horrible  stories  were  there,  oko,  of  bomings  and 

cardinga  (i.«.,  tearing  the  back  with  the  iron  comb  oied  in 

carding  wool)  ;  and  nnraery  throats  of  rebels  coming  up  back 

staira   on   recalcitrant   "  packhawna  *'    (naughty   children — 

children  of  Pack),  inaomaeh  that  to  "  play  at  rebellion  "  bad 

been  onr  oataral  resooroe  as  children.     Bom  and  bred  b  this 

JBtmcttphere,  it  seemed  like  a  bad  dream  come  true  that  there 

fwan  nctaal  pikes  imported  into  well-known  cabine,  and  that 

rfliSK)  were  in  the  world  men   Rtupid  and  wieked  enoagb  to 

\  wiifa  to  apply  them  to  those  who  lalwarcd  constantly  for  their 

L  banefit.    Yet  the  pap<ffv  teemed  with  stories  of  mnrdcr* 

good  and  jnst  landlords ;  yet  threata  each  day  more  load, 

oame  with  every  post  of  what  Smith  O'Brien  and  bis  friondB 

would  do  if  they  but  sacooeded  in  raining  the  peasantry,  alaal 

all  too  ready  to  be  raised.     Looking  over  the  miserable  fiateo 

of  thai  "  eabbage  garden  "  rebellion  now,  it  seema  ill  too 

ridiculous  to  bava  ever  excited  the  leoitt  alarm.    Bnt  at  that 

time,  while  acme  eoold  doubt  the  final  triumph  of  England,  it 

was  very  possible  to  doubt  whether  aid  could  be  given  by  thaj 

English  OoTernmeat  be&re  ovocy  ipeoiet  of  violeoeo  might 

bo  eommitted  by  the  beaotted  peatsDtry  at  our  gttea. 

I  hava  been  told  on  good  aolhority  thai  Bmith  O'Briev^ 
made  his  oseapo  from   tho  polloe  in   the  "habit"  of  an 
'  Anglican  BtstArbood,  of  which  hi»  lister,  Hon.  Mr*.  Mon*u'll, 
was  Bnparior. 


A 
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A  little  mcident  which  occnrrod  at  the  moment  rather 
confirmed  the  idea  that  Baliek  was  traDsfonncd  for  the  nonce 
into  a  little  Hecla ;  not  under  enow,  but  mud.  I  vraa 
visiting  the  fever  patients,  and  was  detained  late  of  a 
nimmer'a  evening  in  the  village.  80  many  wero  ill,  thero 
Beemed  no  end  of  sick  to  bo  supplied  with  food,  wine  and 
other  things  needod.  In  particular,  three  together  were  ill 
in  a  houfle  already  mentioned,  where  there  were  several 
grown-np  sons,  and  the  people  were  somewhat  better  off 
than  usual,  though  by  no  means  sofflciently  so  to  be  able  to 
procure  meat  or  similar  loxories.  Here  I  lingered,  questioning 
and  prescribing,  till  at  about  nine  o'clock  my  visit  ended ; 
and  I  left  money  to  procure  some  of  the  things  required. 
Next  morning  my  father  addressed  me : — 

*'  So  yon  were  at  Balisk  last  night?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  kept  there." 

*'  YoQ  stayed  in  Tyrell's  honse  till  nine  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  how  do  yon  know  ?  " 

"  Yuu  gave  six  and  sixpence  to  the  mother  to  get 
provisiona  ?" 

"  Yea ;  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  WeU,  very  simply.  The  police  were  watching  the  door 
■ad  saw  yon  through  it.  As  soon  as  you  were  gone  the 
Olob  assembled  there.  They  were  waiting  for  your 
departure ;  and  the  money  you  gave  was  subscribed  to  bny 
pikes  ;  of  course  to  pike  me ! " 

A  week  later,  the  bubble  burst  in  the  memorable  Cabbage- 
garden.  The  rebel  chiefs  were  leniently  dealt  with  by  the 
[Government,  end  their  would-be  rebel  folluweru  fell  back  into 
all  the  old  ways  as  if  uotliing  had  happened,  ^liat  became 
of  the  pikes  no  one  knew.  Possibly  they  exist  in  Balisk 
BtiU,  waiting  for  a  Home  Rule  Cfovemment  to  be  brought  forth. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  mouths  the  poor  schoolmaster,  claimant 
of  Newbridge,  died ;  and  as  I  atood  by  his  bedside  and  g»vo 
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him  th«  little  sneeour  poesiblet  the  poor  foUow  lifled  his  eyev^ 
fall  of  meaning,  and  said,  "  To  think  you  shonld  come  to  help 
me  now  t "     It  was  the  last  reference  made  to  the  onee- 
dreaded  rebeUioo. 

After  endless  efforts  my  brother  carried  his  point  and 
druoed  the  whole  village—beaTer  bonnets  notwithstandinf;. 
Wbitawaah  beeame  popular.     "Uiddeas  "  (as  the  Scotch  call 
them,  the  Irish  have  a  aSmpler  phrase)   were  placed  more 
frequently  behind  honses  than  in  front  of  them.     Costnme 
nndarwcnt  some  riciaaitades,  among  which  the  introduction 
'  ti  ahoefl  and  stockiugi),  amuug  even  the  javenilo  population, 
was  the  most  romarkahlo   feature ;    a  great  change    tmly,  , 
nnee  I  can  remember  an  old  woman,  to  whom  my  yoongeetj 
brother  had  given  a  pair,  compbuniug  that  aho  had  caught 
\  eold  iu  conaeqoence  of  wearing,  for  the  drst  time  in  her  life, 
\  thoce  raperfluons  garments. 

Many  were  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  Exodns,  and  have 
[left  thi)  country.     Huw  helpltwK  they  are  iu  their  migrationa, 
^poor  Boabl  was  proved  by  one  sad  story.     A  steady,  good  I 
lyooag  woman,  whose  siuter  had  settled  comfortably  in  New] 
pTork,reMlved  to  go  oat  to  join  her,  and  for  the  purpose  took  | 
her   passage  at  an   Emigration   Ageucy   offiee  in    Dublin. 
Coming  to  make  her  farewell  respects  at  Newbridge,   the 
(bUowiz^  conversation  ensued  between  her  and  myself : 
"  Bo,  Bosaie,  yon  are  going  to  America  ?  " 
"  Ycflj  ma'am,  to  join  Biddy  at  New  York.     She  wrote  for 
mo  to  come,  and  sent  the  passage- money." 

**  That  ii  vary  good  of  her.     Of  oonrM  you  have  taken  i 
yoar  passage  diroet  to  Now  York  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  ma'am.  The  agent  ssJd  itiere  wax  no  ship 
going  lo  New  York,  hut  one  lo  aomo  place  clou  by,  New* 
aonit'thing'olse.*' 

**  Now-ioinethtng*e1fte,  nenr  Kew  York  ;  I  can't  think  whoro  \ 
LtbAtoonTd  U. 
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"  Yo8,  ma'am,  New — ^New — ^I  disromember  what  it 
bat    ha    told    me    I   could    get    from    it    to    New    York 
immadicntly." 

"  Oh,  Bessie,  it  wasn't  New  Orleans  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  it  I  New  Orleaas — New  Orleans, 
dose  to  Now  York,  he  aoid." 

*'  And  yon  have  paid  your  passage-money  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  must  go  there  anyhow,  now." 

*'  Oh,  Bessie,  Bessie,  why  would  you  never  come  to  school 
and  learn  geography  7  You  are  going  to  a  terrible  place,  far 
away  from  yonr  sister.  That  wicked  agent  has  cheated  yon 
horribly." 

The  poor  girl  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  died  of 
firrer.  The  birds  of  passage  and  fish  which  pass  from  sea 
to  aea  seem  more  capable  of  koou-ing  what  they  arc  about 
than  the  greater  namber  of  the  emigrants  driven  by  scarcely 
less  blind  an  instinct.  Oat  of  the  three  millions  who  are  said 
to  have  gone  since  the  famine  from  Ireland  to  America,  how 
many  most  there  have  been  who  had  nu  more  knowledge 
than  poor  Bessie  Mahon  of  the  land  to  which  they  went  I 

Before  I  conclude  these  reminiscences  of  Irish  peasant  life 
in  the  Forliee,  I  most  mention  an  important  feature  of  it — 
the  Priests.  Most  of  those  whom  I  saw  in  our  villages  were 
disagreeable-looking  men  witli  the  coarse  mouth  and  jaw  at 
the  Irish  peasant  nndisguised  by  the  beards  and  whiskers 
worn  by  their  lay  brethren  ;  and  often  the  purple  and  bloated 
^peivance  of  their  eheekii  BUggested  too  abundant  diet  of 
bacon  and  whisky-punch.  They  worried  mo  dreadfully  by 
clearing  out  all  the  Catholic  children  from  my  school  every 
now  and  then  on  the  prctenco  of  withdrawing  them  from 
iMTOliciU  instruction,  tliougb  nothing  was  further  from  the 
thoughts  or  wii>hc«i  of  any  of  us  than  proaelytizing  ;  nor  wits 
a  eingle  charge  ever  formulated  agaiust  oar  teachers  of  saying 
R  word   to  the  children  against  their  religion.     What  the 
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priesta  reallj  wiuited  was  to  obsfcrnct  ednoalion  itself  and  too 
^  close  and  friendly  int^rconrse  with  I^otestants*    For  BereralJ 
wi&ten  I  need  to  walk  down  to  the  school  on  certain  eveningii 
in  the  week  and  giro  tbo  older  lads  and  lassies  lessons  in 
Geography  (with  two  huge  maps  of  the  world  which  I  madoJ 
myself,  11  ft.  by  9  ft.  I)  and  the  first  steps  in  Astronomy  andi 
history.     Several  times,  when  the  cUas  had  been  well  got 
togcthor  and  began  to  bo  interested,  the  priest  annotmcod 
that  fu  would  give  them  lessons  on  the  eome  night,  and 
they  were  to  come   to  him   instead  of  to  me.     Of  coarse 
I  told  them  to  do  so,  and  that  I  was  very  glad  ho  woold 
Uke  the  trouble.     A  fortnight  or  so  later  however  I  always 
learnt  that  the  priest's  lessons  bad  dropped  and  all  was  to 
be  recommenced. 

The  poor  woman  I  mentioned  above  as  so  devoted  to  her 

r  mother  went  to  service  with  one  of   the   priests  in  th«J 

bsighboorhood  in  the  hope  that  she  would  receive  religioos 

eonsolation   from    him.     Meeting    her  some  time  after  I 

i  my  hope  that  she  had  found  it.    "  All,  no  Ma'am !  *' 

'■heintwered  sorrowfully,  "He  never  spakos  to  me  unless 

about  the  bacon  or  the  like  of  that.     PrittU  doen  hg  dark  I  '* 

I  thought  the  phrase  wonderfully  signiBcant. 

Hy  father,  though  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants  as  tha 

|f«ader  has  learned,  thought  it  right  to  send  regularly  every  j 

Ijrear  a  oha()afl  to  the  priest  of  Donahais  as  an  aid  to  his 

j  slender  rssoorces  ;  and  there  never  was  apnly,  anything  but 

[  eivili^   between  the  successive  cwh  and  ourselves.     Wo 

[bowed  most  respectfully  to  each  other  on  the  roads,  but  I 

^Bever  intarebsngod  a  wnrd  with  any  of  them  save  once  when 

[  mui  busy  attending  a  poor  woman  in  Balibk  in  the  eramps  i 
'^of  diolan  ;  the  disease  being  at  the  time  raging  through  thsj 
ooanlry.     With  the  help  of  tha  good  souls  who  in  Ireland  ar«1 
lalwftyB  ready  for  any  charitAble  dtwd,  I  was  applying  mustard 
"voollieaa,  wbrn  Father  M ontorcd  the  cabin  (a  rtvoUiog 
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looking mau he  was,  whose noso  had  somehow  been  frost-biUen], 
and  turned  me  out.  I  implored  bim  to  defer,  or  at  least  hasten 
his  miniatratious ;  and  stood  outside  the  door  in  great 
impatience  for  half  hu  hour  while  I  knew  the  hapless  patient 
was  in  agony  and  peril  of  deaths  inside.  At  last  the  priest 
came  oat, — and  when  I  harried  back  to  the  bedside  I  found 
he  had  been  gumming  some  "  Prayers  to  the  Holy  Virgin  " 
on  the  wall.  Happily  we  were  not  too  late  with  our  mustard 
and  '*Bperrit^,*'and  the  woman  was  saved  ;  whether  by  Father 
M — ^  and  the  Virgin  or  by  me  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  village  school  and  must  add  that  the 
boys  and  giria  who  attended  it  were  exceedingly  clever  and 
bright.  They  caught  up  ideas,  were  moved  by  heroic  or 
paUietic  stories  and  understood  jokes  lo  a  degree  quite 
unmatched  by  English  children  of  the  same  hninhle  class,  as 
I  found  later  when  I  taught  in  Miss  Carpenter's  Ragged 
Schools  at  Bristol.  The  ingenuity  with  which,  when  they 
came  to  a  difficult  word  in  reading,  they  substituted  another 
was  very  diverting.  One  boy  read  that  St.  John  had  a 
leathern  griddU  about  his  loins ;  and  a  young  man  with  a 
deep  manly  voice,  once  startled  me  by  announcing,  "  He  caatetlt 
out  divils  through, — through,  through, — Biases,  (he  chief  of 
the  DivHs ! " 

In  Drumcar  school  a  child,  elaborately  instructed  by  dear, 
good  Lady  Elizabeth  M'Clintock  concerning  Pharisees,  and 
then  examined: — "What  waa  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees?" 
replied  promptly  :  "  Ating  cavuU,  my  lady  I " 

Alas,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  erudition  of  my  little 
scholars,  if  quickly  obtained,  was  &r  from  durable.  Paying 
a  visit  to  my  old  home  ten  years  later  X  asked  my  crack 
Bcholar,  promoted  to  be  second  gardener  at  Newbridge, 
"Well,  Andrew,  how  mnch  do  yon  remember  of  all  my 
lessons  ?" 

"Ah,  Ma'am,  thou,  never  a  word  !" 
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"  0,  Andrew,  Andrew  1  And  have  yon  forgotten  all  abont 
the  Bun,  the  moon  and  stars,  the  day  and  night,  and  the 
Seasons  r* 

"  0,  no,  Ha'am  1  I  do  remember  now,  and  yon  set  them 
on  the  school-room  tablOi  and  Mars  was  a  red  gooseberry,  and 
I  ate  him  1" 


V»L.   I. 
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THE  GENTRr. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

IkKLAKD    Of    TRK    FoRTlffS. 

Continiud, 

I  MOW  lum  to  Ue«cribe,  w  my  memory  msy  Mrve,  the  life 
of  the  Irish  gentry  iii  the  Forties.  There  never  has  been 
much  of  a  mitldlo  class,  anhappily,  in  the  country,  and  there- 
fore in  speaking  of  the  gentry  I  sUaU  have  in  view  mostly 
the  landowners  and  their  families.  These,  with  taw  and 
always  mach  noted  exceptions,  wore  Protestants,  of  English 
descent  and  almost  exclusively  of  Saxon  blood ;  the  Anglo- 
Irish  families  however  long  aetUed  in  Ireland,  natarally 
iDtanuurying  ehiefly  with  eaoh  other.  So  great  was,  in  my 
time,  the  diflerenoa  in  outward  looks  between  the  two  raoM, 
ttttt  £  have  often  remarked  tlmt  I  could  walk  down  SaekvlUe 
Street  and  point  to  eaeh  passongor  "  Protestant, "  **  Catholic," 
*•  Protestant,"  "  Catholic  "  ;  and  aeareoly  be  liable  to  make 
a  mistake- 
As  I  have  said,  my  memory  bridges  over  the  golf  betwaen 
a  very  typical  ancun  regime  household  and  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  I  may  be  able  to  mark  some  changes, 
not  unworthy  of  registration.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  1  make  oo  attempt  to  describe  what  would  be 
preeiauly  called  IrUh  9oc%4ty,  for  into  this,  I  never  reoUy 
•Dtorad  at  all.  I  weaned  of  the  little  I  had  seen  of  it 
aft<!r  n  few  bails  and  drawing  rooms  in  Dublin  by  the 
time  1  was  ei^fhteen  and  thenceforward  only  shared  in  home 
nftartainme&ta  aad  dinners  among  noighbottrs  in  our  uwn 
ecnutty,  with  a  few  visits  to  raUtives  at  greater  dJataoee.  1 
btlioTo  tbo  origio  of  my  groat  boredom  ia  Doblin  balls  (for  T 
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WM  very  fond  of  danoiDfj)  waa  tii«  extraordinAry  innnity  of 
tbo  mtui  whom  I  met.  The  larger  number  were  officers  of 
Horse  Artillery, Uien  uuder  the  command  of  my  oncle^  and  I 
used  to  pity  the  poor  yonthB,  thinking  that  they  danced  with 
me  an  in  duty  bound,  while  their  really  marvetloud  BiUiness 
imd  dulnesB  made  oonvor^iatiou  wearisome  in  tliu  extreme. 
Many  of  these  same  empty-headed  yonng  coxcombB  afterwards 
fought  like  Trojans  through  the  Orimean  War  and  cune 
back} — tiuDsformed  into  huro{;st  I  remember  my  dentist 
telling  me,  much  to  the  same  purpose,  that  half  the  officers  in 
tho  garrison  hod  come  to  him  to  hnvo  thoir  teeth  looked  after 
before  they  went  to  the  Crimea  tuid  bad  behaved  abominably 
in  his  chair  of  torture,  groaning  and  moaning  and  occasionally 
\'itap6rating  him  and  kicking  his  shins.  But  it  was  another 
story  when  some  of  those  very  men  charged  at  Calnklava  t 
We  are  not,  I  think,  yet  advanced  hx  enough  to  dispentie 
altogether  with  tho  st«m  leaching  of  war,  or  the  virtues 
which  Hpriog  ODt  of  the  ilri^adful  dust  of  the  battlefield. 

Bail  ways  were  only  beginning  to  be  opened  in  1840,  and 
were  much  dreaded  by  landed  proprietors  through  whose 
lands  thuy  ran.  When  surveyors  camo  to  plan  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Bailway  my  father  and  our  neighbour  Mrs. 
Evans,  were  up  in  arms  and  our  farmers  ready  to  throttle 
the  txespasBors.  I  suggested  we  should  erect  a  Notice-board 
in  Donabatti  with  this  inscription  :^ 

"  Survey  the  world  Irom  China  to  Peru ; 
Burvt-y  not  lierc, — we'll  Hhoot  you  if  you  do." 

The  voyage  to  England,  which  most  of  us  undertook  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  year,  wan  a  wretched  transit  in  miserable, 
iU'SmeUing  vessels.  From  Hnblin  to  Brintol  (our  most 
convenient  route)  took  at  lea^t  thirty  hours.  From  Holyhead 
to  London  was  a  two  days*  journey  by  couch.  On  one  of 
those  journeys,  having  to  stop  at  Briitol  for  two  nightfl,  I 
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ei^oyed  an    opportoiuty   (enohuuting   at    sixtoou)  of    being 
IBWaag  in  n  basket  backward  and  forward  across  the  Avon, 
Fvbere  the  Saspension  Bridge  now  atanda.     Preparations  for 
iheie  jonmeya  of  ours  to  England  were  not  qaite  so  eerioas 
|M  those  which  vera  neoeuarily  mado  far  our  coasms  when 
Fthey  went  oat  to  India  and  were  obliged   for  fivo  or  itx  | 
months  wholly  to  dispense  with  the  servicas  of  a  latmdroes.  \ 
^SliU,  onr  harddfaips  were  conaidbrable,  and  youngstors  who 
vere  going  to  Bcbool  or  coUogo  were  mada  ap  like  little 
Hicawbera  '*  expecting  dirty  weather."      Eldorly  ladies.  I 
remombcr,  usually    trarelled  in    mourning    and    sometimes 
kept  their  little  corkscrew  curls  in  paper  under  their  bonnet 
cops  for  the  whole  journey ;  a  less  distressing  proceeding, 
however,  than  that  of  Lady  Cshir  thirty  years  earlior,  uho 
Md  her  hair  dressed,  (powdered  and  on  a  cushion)  by  a 
Camoos  hairdrfisser  in  Bath^  and  come  over  to  exhibit  it  at , 
Ht.  Fatriek's  ball  in  Dublin  CasUe,  baring  passed  five  nights  \ 
at  sea,  desperately  ilt,  but  heroically  refusing  to  lie  down  and 
disarrange  the  magnificent  Btructure  on  her  aching  head. 

This  lady  by  the  way — of  whom  it  n-as  t^aid  that  "  Lady 
Cahir  earti  for  no  man  " — had  hud  a  droll  adventora  in 
her  youth,  which  my  mother,  who  knew  her  well  and  I  think 
was  her  sehoolfellow,  recounted  to  mo.  Boforo  she  married 
she  lived  with  her  mother,  a  mthcr  extravagant  widow,  who 
plunged  heavily  into  debt.  One  day  the  long-expected  bailiffs 
eante  to  arrest  her  and  wore  announced  as  at  the  haU  door. 
Quick  AS  lightning  Lady  Cahir  (then,  I  think,  Uiss  Towneend) 
made  her  mother  exchange  dress  and  eap  with  her,  to  which  she 
added  the  old  lady's  wig  and  flpeetaciss  and  then  eat  in  her 
armchair  knitting  sedulously,  with  the  blinds  drawn  down 
and  bar  back  to  the  window.  The  mother  having  Tanished, 
the  bailiff  was  shown  up,  and,  exhibiting  his  eredenliate, 
requestni  the  lady  to  accompany  him  to  tbo  spoogins  houip. 
Of  eoorse  there  was  a  long  palaver ;  but  at  last  the  captive 


eonsanied  to  obey  and  merely  said,  "  Well  I  I  will  go  if  yoa 
liks,  bat  I  warn  yon  that  you  are  commiitiDg  a  groat  mistake 
in  apprehending  me." 

*'  0,  0  I     We  all  know  abont  that,  Ma'am  I     Please 
along  I     I  have  a  hackney  carriage  at  the  door." 

The  damsel,  woU  wrapped  in  cloaks  and  forbelows  and  ^ 
great  bonnet  of  the  period,  went  quietly  to  her  destination ; 
bat  when  Uie  time  came  for  closing  the  door  on  ber  aa  a 
prisoner,  she  jmnped  np,  threw  off  wig.  spectacliis  and  old 
woman'a  c^,  and  disclosed  the  blue  eyes,  golden  hur,  and 
radiant  young  beauty  for  which  she  waa  long  afterwards 
renowned.  Mtsaowhilc,  of  course,  her  mother  had  had 
abondanoe  of  time  to  clear  out  of  the  way  of  ber  importunate 
ereditors. 

Many  details  of  comforts  and  habits  in  those  days  were 
very  much  in  arrenr  of  ours,  perhaps  about  equally  in  Ireland 
and  in  England.  It  is  tlroU  to  remember,  for  example,  as  I 
do  vividly,  seeing  in  my  childhood  the  housemaida  striving 
with  infinite  pains  and  great  lois  of  time  to  obLain  a  light 
with  steel  and  flint  and  a  tinder-box,  when  by  some  nntoward 
iccidont  ail  the  fires  in  the  house  (habitually  burning  all 
night)  had  been  extinguished. 

The  first  matchbox  I  saw  was  a  long  upright  red  one 
containing  a  bottle  of  phosphorus  and  a  few  matches  which 
were  lighted  by  insertion  in  the  bottle.  After  this  we  had 
LocifeTB  which  nearly  choked  ob  with  gas  ;  but  in  which  we 
gloried  as  among  the  greatest  discoveries  of  all  time. 
Seriously  I  believe  few  of  the  vaunted  triumphs  of  science 
have  contributed  so  much  as  these  easy  illuminators  of  our 
long  dork  Northern  nights  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
manldnd. 

Again  onr  grandmothers  had  used  exquisite  China  basins 
with  round  long-necked  jugs  for  all  their  ablutions  and  we 
had  advanced  to  the  use  of  largo  basins  and  footpans,  slipper 
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bfttkti  and  shower  baths,  when,  as  nearly  as  possibld  in  18i0, 
the  first  spoDge  bath  was  brought  to  Iroland.  I  wae  payiag 
a  visit  to  my  father's  eonehi,  lAdy  Elizabeth  MeClintoek,  ai 
Drumcar  in  Co.  Lonth,  when  nhe  exhibited  with  pride  to  me 
and  her  other  gaesta  the  novel  piece  of  bedroom  ramitarft. 
When  1  returned  home  and  described  it  my  mother  ordered 
a  supply  for  oar  house,  and  wa  were  wont  for  a  long  time  to 
enquire  of  eaeh  other,  "  how  we  enjoyed  our  tubs?  "  ae  people 
are  now  supposed  to  ask  :  "  Have  you  used  Pears'  soap  ?  " 
1  believe  it  was  &om  India  these  excellent  inventions  came. 

Many  other  differences  might  be  noted  between  the  habits 
of  thoee  days  and  of  ours-  Diturt  Russes  were,  of  course, 
not  tboaght  of.  We  dined  at  six,  or  aix-thirly,  at  latest; 
and  after  the  soup  and  fish,  all  the  first  coorso  was  placed  at 
tmce  on  the  table.  For  a  party,  for  example,  of  16  or  18> 
there  would  be  eight  dishes ;  joints,  fowls  and  entr6e8.  It 
was  a  triumph  of  good  cookery,  but  really  achieved,  to  sorva 
them  all  hot  at  ooco.  Tea,  made  with  an  um,  was  a  regolar 
ibmI  taken  in  the  drawing-room  about  oino  o'clock ;  ntttr 
before  dinner.  The  modem  five  o'eloek  tea  was  altogether 
unknown  lu  the  FurliuH,  and  when  I  ventured  sometimee  to 
introduce  it  in  the  Ftftia^,  I  was  so  aeverely  reprehended  that 
I  used  to  bold  a  Boorei  symposium  for  specially  &vonrtd 
gUMtu  in  my  own  room  alter  oar  return  frum  drives  or 
walks.  All  old  gontlemen  pronoonoed  fivft  o^oloek  tea  au 
atrocious  and  disgraceful  practice. 

Another  considerable  diiference  in  oar  livn  was  eansed  by 
the  scarcity  of  nowspapors  and  pcnodicals.  I  can  remsmbor 
wheo  the  Dublin  Ewninff  Maii, — then  a  single  sheet, 
ippetring  tfarM  timAs  a  week  and  roooived  at  Ncwbridga 
on  the  day  aft«r  pablicalioo, — was  our  onfy  tonot  of 
n«ws.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  oar  neighboBra  took 
the  Titiu*  or  any  English  paper.  Of  magifinM  wa  had 
Blackwood   and   the  Qiuurtrrly,   bat  iUastratad  ones    war* 
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anluiowD.  There  waa  a  tolerable  eircalating  librarj'  in  Dublin, 
to  which  I  sabscribcd  asd  from  whence  I  obtained  a  goinl 
many  French  books  ;  bnt  the  literary  uppelites  of  the  Irish 
gentry  generally  were  frugal  in  the  extreme  I 

The  real  diflerenceH,  however,  between  Life  in  1840  and  Life 
in  1890  wore  much  deeper  than  any  record  of  tliose  altered 
manners,  or  even  any  references  to  tho  great  changes  caased 
by  steam  and  the  telegraph,  can  convey.  There  were  certain 
priDoiples  which  in  those  days  wore  almost  universally 
accepted  and  wliich  profoundly  influenced  all  our  works  sod 
ways.  The  first  of  them  was  Parental  and  Marital  Authority. 
Perhaps  my  psirticulur  circumKtunccs  as  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  immense  force  of  will,  cautjed  me  to  aee  the  matter 
especially  clearly,  bnt  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Thirties  and 
Forties  (at  nil  events  in  Ireland)  there  was  very  Utile 
docIonsioQ  generally  from  the  old  Boman  Patria  Pote$tag. 
Fathers  believed  themselves  to  possess  almost  boundloss 
rights  over  their  children  in  tho  matter  of  pursuits,  professions, 
marriages  and  so  on;  and  the  children  usually  felt  that  if 
they  resisted  any  parental  command  it  was  on  their  peril  and 
an  act  of  extreme  audacity.  My  brothers  and  I  habitually 
apoke  of  our  father,  as  did  tho  servants  and  tenants,  as 
"  77w  Master ;  "  andnever  was  title  more  thoroughly  deserved. 

Another  important  di0'erence  was  in  the  position  of 
women.  Of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter ;  suffice 
it  to  note  that  it  was  the  universal  opinion,  thai  no  genUe* 
woman  could  possibly  earn  money  without  derogating 
altogether  from  her  rank  (unless,  indeed,  by  card-playing  a» 
my  grandmother  did  regularly  1) ;  and  that  housekeeping  and 
needlework  (of  the  most  inartistic  kinds)  were  her  only 
fitting  puraoits.  The  one  natural  ambition  of  her  life  was 
supposed  to  be  a  "  suitable  "  marriage;  the  phrase  always 
referring  to  settlements,  rather  than  senUm^tUs.  Study  of 
any  serious  iort  was  disapproved,  aud  "  accomplishmente  " 
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only  werre  oultivatod.  bly  Gaither  prohiliiicd  me  when  Tery 
young  from  learning  lAtin  from  one  of  my  broUiors  wfao 
Ljtindly  oflbrcd  to  tcaeti  me  ;  bat,  uu  I  have  reooonted,  ho  piuiJ 
Diy  tmd  generoutUy  that  I  might  be  taught  MuHJo,  for 
whieb  I  haJ  do  Cwoltiee  at  alJ.  Other  Irish  girb  my  oon- 
lemporariea,  were  much  worse  off  than  I,  for  my  dear  mother 
ulwuya  did  her  almost  to  help  my  studioa  and  my  liberal 
allownoce  pennittcd  me  to  bay  books. 

The  laws  which  concerned  women  at  that  date  were  so 

frightfully    uiguiit    that    the     moat    kindly  disposed     moo 

■inevitably  took  their  cue  from  them,  and  looked  on  their 

othera,  wivee,  and  sifters  aa  beings  with  wholly  inferior 

ghta;  with  no   rights,  indeed,  whioli  should  ever  stand 

Ijauift    theira.      The   deconttderation  of  women   (as  dear* 

rbara  Bodichan  in  later  years  used  to  say)  was  at  one« ! 

^sauae  and  result  of  onr  legal  disablliltcs.     Let  the  happier 

women  of  these  times  reflect  on  the  state  of  things  which 

exMted  when  a  married  woman's  inheritance  and  even  her 

own  eaniiiigs  (if  she  could  mnke  any),  were  legally  robbed  | 

her  by  her  husbsod,  and  gives,  if  ho  pleased,  to  hia 

streaa  I     Let  them  remember  that  she  ooald  make  no  will, 

but  that  her  hoaband  might  make  one  which  should  bequeath 

(tho  oontrul  of  her  children  to  a  man  she  abhorred  or  to  a 

romau  of  oril  life.    Lot  them  remember  that  a  bosband 

who  bad  beaten  and  wron;ged  bis    wifo  in  every  possible 

^'Vay  eoold  yet   furee   her    by  law   to  live  with  him  and 

DO    the    luothor     of    hia    children.       Pensoaally    and 

(tost  Cortunaltfly  (for  I  know  not  of  what  crime  I  might 

|Bot  have  been   guilty  if  so  tried  t)    I  never  had  cautie  of 

aplaint  on  the  seoru  of  ii^nstieo  or  nukintluoss  from  any 

of  the  men  with  whom  I  had  to  do.     But  the  knowledge. 

wfaeo  it  came  to  me,  of  the  legalised  oppressions   under  ^ 

wUeh  oiber  women  groaned,  lay  heavy  on  my  mind.    I  WM 

not,  howovor,  to  those  early  daysi  ioMcested  in  politics  or 
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Urge  social  reforms  ;  and  did  not  covet  the  political  franchiM) 
finding  in  my  manifold  duties  and  atodiee  over- abundant 
outlcta  for  my  energies. 

Another  dificronoe  between  the  firet  and  latter  half  of  the 
eontuT}'  is,  1  think,  the  far  greater  simplicity  of  character  of 
the  older  generation.  No  donbt  there  were,  at  tbetimeof  which.| 
I  write)  many  fine  and  subtle  minds  at  work  among  the  poets,  < 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  day ;  bat  ordinary 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  even  olever  and  well-educated  ones, 
would,  1  think,  if  they  could  revive  now,  seem  to  us  rather 
like  oar  boys  and  girls  than  onr  grandparents.  Thousand 
of  allasions,  ideas,  shades  of  sentiment  and  reflection  which^ 
have  become  common-places  to  us,  were  novel  and  strange  to  ' 
them.  What  Cowper's  pootry  is  to  Tennyson's,  what  the 
Vicar  of  WakefUld  is  to  MiddUmarr?!,  so  wore  their  trans- 
parent minds  to  oura,  I  remember  once  (for  a  trivial 
example  of  what  I  mean)  walking  with  my  father  in  his  later 
days  in  the  old  garden  one  exquisite  spring  day  when  the  appto j 
treds  were  covered  with  blossoms  and  the  birds  were  sic 
all  round  us.  As  he  leaned  on  my  arm,  having  just  recovered 
from  an  tUness  which  had  threatened  to  be  fatal  and  vras  in  a 
mood  unosually  tender,  I  wtui  tempted  to  say,  "Don't  you 
feel.  Father,  that  a  day  like  this  is  almost  too  beautiful  and 
delicious,  that  it  Boflens  one's  feelings  to  the  verge  of  pain  ?  " 
In  these  times  assuredly  such  a  remark  would  have  seemed 
to  most  people  too  obvious  to  dcscnc  discussion,  but  it  only 
brought  from  my  father  the  reply :  "  God  bless  my  soul, 
what  nonsense  yon  talk,  my  dear  I  I  never  heard  the  like. 
Of  course  a  fine  day  makes  everybody  choerfol  and  a  rainy 
day  makes  ns  dull  and  dismal."  Everyone  I  knew  then,  was, 
more  or  less,  similarly  simple ;  and  in  some  of  the  ablest  whom 
I  met  in  later  years  of  the  same  generation,  {e.g.,  Mrs. 
SomerviUc)  I  found  the  same  single- mindedness,  the  same 
Labsepce  of  all  experience  of  the  subtler  emotions.     Conversa- 
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tioo,  n5  ft  natora]  eoDseqnouM,  was  more  dowiuight  anil 
matter  of  fact,  and  rarely  \{  ever  was  cnncfsmod  with  erilieal  { 
)  VuUyKS  of  improssiona.    la  short,  (as  I  have  said)  oar  fathers  i 
were  In  many  respeoU,  like  children  compared  to  ourAelvea. 

Another  and  a  sad  ohaoge  has  taktm  place  in  the  amonnt  ^ 
of  anunal  sptrita  generally  shared  by  youug  and  old  in  the 
Thirties  and  Forties  and  dovm,  I  think,  to  the  Crimean  War, ' 
which  brought  a  great  HorioaaDoaa  into  oU  oar  lives.     It  was 
not  only  the  yoang  who  langhed  in  joyoas  "  file"  in  those  j 
earlier  days;  the  old  laaghod  then  more  heartily  and  morel 
often  than   I  fear  many  yoang  people  do  now ;  that  bleeaed  i 
langh  of  hearty  amusement  which  cansee  the  eyes  to  water] 
and  the  ndes  to  ache — a  laugh  one  hardty  ever  hears  now  in 
any  daae  or  at  any  age.     An  evidence  of  the  high  level  of 
ordinary  spirits  may  be  found  in  the  readiness  with  which 
ttuoh  genuine  laughter  responded  to  the  smallest  provocatioa 
It  did  not  need  the  delightful  farco  of  the  Keeley's  aeting 
(thoogb  J  roeaU  the  hGlpleas  state  into  which  Mr.  Keeley's 
'  pride  in  his  red  waistcoat  rednced  half  the  faoose),  bat  even 
ftu  old,  well-woru,  good  story^  or  fiunfly  eatoh*word  with 
some  Indicrnus  nsnoeiation,  was  enough  to  provoke  jovial 
mirth.      It   was  part  of  a  young  lady's  aud  youug  gentle*  j 
man's  home  tmiuing  to  leam  how  to  indulge  iu  the  freest 
exyoymeat  of    fun   without    boisterousnese  or  shrieks 
kdtseordaDoe  of  any   kind.       Young   people   were   for 
[  devising  pranks  and  jesta  anoog  thoniimlvcs,  and  even  their 
'  MBiOTB  oeenpiod    tbemselvee    in    eonooeting   jokcn,    many 
I  of  which  we  should  now  think  ^ildixh  ;   the  order  of  lh*l 
**  April  Fool,*'  being  the  gendral  ty)H>.     Oomie  versa  making; 
forging  o(  love  letters ;  disgoisiiig  and  begging  as  tramps ; . 
•ending  boxes  of  bogus  preseote  :    making  "  ghosts  "  witlvl 
I  bobten  sad  bunl  eork  eyes  to  be  placed  in  dark  comers  of 
.  peesftgee ;    these  and   s    seoro  of  such    moDkay-tnclc«  for 
which  nobody  now  has  psttenoe,  ware  oummoo  divamimii  is 
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tin— ihoK,    $mi    ««r*   iwilj    tttnqn 
Wf  9^hat    Med   to    taO  oT   n 

I  m  rtiab  Oe  diief  MlnN  aad  invaitar  wi 

^  JwghtT  of  Big  IMhodiit  Co«BlMi  oT  HantinsAn. 
Mom,  mj  fatbor  and  two  otlur  jxiimg  man,  by  im 

I  MtmuMig  md  lanant  indnBM  saow  vnnaadottoff  to  i 

'vpaaddowDftMrUiopttrt  off  SftdviOe  Stncd  far 
wift  ft  rod  jfonsinai  ia  fau  bottoohole,  to  rfiov  faimfltf  off^ 
M  bo  tboo^it,  to  a  yonng  lady  with  a  large  brtozic  wboj 

'  propoood  to  marry  him.     Tb«  ean^brntora  sot  in  a 
aerooa  th«  street  watching  their  vietini  and  exploding  with 
gloa  at  hia  peaeoek  b«hi.rioiir.     The  seqtiel  waa  betur  thanj 

*  tho  jok£.     The  poor  man  wrote  a  letti^r  to  hia  torme 
(ivboB  ha  had  ftt  last  detected)  so  pitiful  that  her  kind  heart 
loHod,  and  abe  eicriod  her  immense  influence  effectnallj  on 

[  Uo  bobalf  and  provided  for  him  eomfortably  for  life. 

Hoory,  the  third  Harqius  of  Waterford,  bnsbiind  of  the 
gUUd  ud  boauti^  lady  whose  charming  bif^raphy  Mr. 
&n  fau  rooflBtly  written,  was  the  last  example  I  imagine  in 
Ireland  of  tboae  rednnclaiit  Rpirita.  It  wha  toH  of  him,  nnd 
1  rontamber  hearing  of  it  at  the  time,  that  a  somewhat  grave 
and  aaJf- important  gentleman  had  ridden  ap  to  Curraghmore 
OB  booineoa  ond  loft  bio  bay  horse  at  the  door.  Lord 
Witorfbrd,  wfling  the  animal,  canght  np  a  pot  of  whitewash 
in  uaa  by  aome  labuuror  and  rapidly  whitewashed  the  horte: 
aftiT  which  exploit  he  wont  indoon  to  iutt-rviuw  his  visitor, 
ami  \t^\rikti  by  oLierving,  "  That  is  a  handsome  grey  horse  of 
yotm  at  the  door."     "  A  bay*  my  Ixird." 

"  Not  at  all.     It  is  a  grey  horse.     I  saw  yon  on  it.** 
Bvenloally    both    parties    atjjoomed    to   the  fiont  of  the 
bitoaa  and   found   the   whitewashed  horse  walking  ap   and 
down  with  a  groom.     **  Yon  see  it  iagrey,"  aaid  the  Idurquiti 
IrmiDpUubtiy. 
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Certainly  no  one  in  thoM  days  dreamed  of  aaking  Uib 
qaeitttont  "  Is  Life  worth  LiviDg  ?  "  We  were  all,  yoang  anil 
old,  <|uiU  snre  that  life  was  extromoly  valuable;  a  boon  for 
which  to  ha  graiefol  to  God.  I  recall  the  amazement  with 
whtoh  I  first  read  of  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmin  Doctrine 
that  Existence  is  /xfr  m  ao  evil,  ood  that  the  reward  of  the 
higbaat  Tirtne  will  be  AbsorptioD,  or  Nirrana.  The 
jwaiinism  whieh  prevails  in  thift  Jin  de  wiirU  was  an 
unknown  in  the  Forties  as  Hie  potato  diaeaae  before  the 
great  blight. 

I  much  wish  that  some  strong  thinker  would  undertake  th» 
nsefnl  \Mk  of  traekuif;  this  mental  and  moral  an^»mia  of  tho 
present  generation  to  its  trae  origin,  whether  that  origin  be 
the  abb  of  religious  hope  and  faith  and  tho  reaction  from  the 
rxlrenifi  and  loo  hasty  optimism  whieh  culminated  in  1^61, 
and  has  fallen  rapidly  since  lB7o,  or  whether,  in  truth,  our 
bodily  conditions,  though  tending  to  prolong  life  and  working 
power  to  an  amnz.ing  degree,  are  yet  Icsfl  conducive  to  the 
development  of  the  Houguine  and  hilarious  temperament 
common  in  my  youth.  I  havo  heard  as  a  de(enc«  for  tho 
revolution  which  has  tak«n  place  in  medical  treatment — from 
tba    depletory    and    antiphlogistic    to    the    nourishing   aud 

imnUting,  and  for  the  total  abandonment  of  the  praotiee  of 
g — that  it  is  not  tho  doctors  who  bavo  altered  thoir 
mindfl,  bat  tho  patients,  whose  liodies  have  undergnw  a 
profound  modifiealtoa.  I  can  quite  recall  tho  time  when  (as 
■  11  tho  mtvels  of  the  piTiod  testify),  if  anybody  had  a  (all  or  a 
fit,  or  almoet  any  other  mishap,  it  wad  tiw  first  bttaitteas  of 
tba  doctor  to  whip  oat  his  lancet,  bar*  ttw  soffofw^B  arm,  and 
draw  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  when  everybody  and  the  afore- 
said novels  always  rsniarked ;  "  It  was  providential  that  thcra 
was  a  doctor  at  hand  "  to  do  iu  I  have  myaelf  MflO  ttiid 
npt-ration  performed  on  one  of  my  brothers  in  oar  drawing- 
room  aboat  188C,  aud  I  h««rd  of  it  ev^ry  day  occurring 
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among  oar  Deighbonrs,  rich  sad  poor.  Mv  fatboi-*s  anntr 
whom  I  well  remember,  Jaue  Power  Trench  (sister  of 
the  fijflt  Lord  Clancarty),  who  lived  m  Itfarlborougli 
Buildings  in  Bath,  was  habitually  bled  every  year  just 
before  Easter,  having  previonsly  spent  the  entire  winter 
in  her  bod-room  of  which  the  windows  were  pasted  down 
and  the  doors  doubled.  A  few  days  after  the  phlebotomy 
the  old  lady  tnvuriably  bought  a  new  bonnet  and  walked 
ID  it  op  to  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill.  She  continned  the 
nzmaftl  ritual  onbroken  till  she  died  at  79.  Sorely  these 
people  were  made  of  stronger  pate  than  we  ?  In  corrobora* 
tion  of  this  theory'  I  may  record  how  mnoh  more  hardy  were 
the  gentlemen,  of  the  Forties  in  all  their  habits  than  are 
those  of  the  Nineties.  When  my  father  and  his  friends  wont  on 
gronae- shooting  expeditions  to  oar  monntoin- lodge,  I  nscd  to 
provide  for  the  large  parties  only  abundance  of  plain  food  for 
dinners,  and  for  Inncheons  merely  sandwiches,  bread  and 
oheese,  with  a  keg  of  ale,  and  a  basket  of  apples.  By  dcgrdt>s  it 
became  necessary  (to  please  my  brother's  guests)  to  provide 
the  best  of  fish,  fowl  and  flesh,  champagne  and  peaches.  The 
whole  odious  gysU^ni  of  hattius,  rendering  sport  unmanly  aa 
well  as  cruel,  with  all  its  attendant  waste  and  cost  and 
disgusting  butchery,  has  grown  np  within  my  recollection  by 
the  extension  of  Inxm^,  lazinees  and  ostentation. 

To  torn  to  another  subject.  There  was  very  little 
immorality  at  that  time  in  Ireland  either  in  high  or  low  life, 
and  what  there  was  received  no  quarter.  But  there  was, 
certainly,  together  with  tbu  abseuoa  of  vice,  a  lack  of  some 
of  the  virtues  which  have  ainee  developed  amongst  tu.  It  is 
not  easy  to  realise  that  in  ray  life-time  men  were  hanged  for 
forgery  and  for  sheep-stealing  ;  and  that  no  one  agitated  for 
the  repeal  of  snch  Draconian  legislation,  but  everybody 
placidly  repeated  the  oh<wrvation  (now-a-days  so  constantly 
Applied   to   the   scientific    torture   of  animals),  that  it  was 
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*'  KSCB89ABY."  Cruelties,  wrongs  uiil  oppressions  of  all 
kinds  wererifo,  and  there  wcro  (in  Irelacd  at  all  events)  none 
to  raise  ui  oatcry  sncb  as  would  ocho  now  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other. 

The  Protestant  pulpit  was  ocenpied  by  two  distinct  olasMs 
of  men.  Thero  were  the  yoonger  sons  of  the  gentry  and 
Doblea,  who  took  the  large  livings  and  were  booked  for 
bisboprios ;  and  these  were  educated  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge, 
were  more  or  lesa  cnllivated  men  and  associated  of  coarse 
on  cqoal  terms  with  the  best  in  the  land.  Not  seldom  they 
wer*  men  of  noble  lives,  and  cxiromc  pioty ;  such  for  example, 
aa  the  Ust  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Taam,  and  a  certaiu 
Anhduoon  Trench,  whom  I  remember  regarding  with  awe 
and  eoriosity  since  I  had  heard  that  be  had  once  got  up  into 
hia  own  polpit,  and  (like  Maxwell  Gray's  Dean  Maitland^ 
made  a  public  confossiou  of  all  his  life's  misdoings.  The 
B«0O&d  class  of  Irish  clergymen  in  those  days  were  men  of 
a  rather  lower  social  grade,  educated  in  Trinity  CoU^e,  often, 
no  doubt,  of  exeoUent  character  and  devotion  but  gcuoroUy 
extremtily  narrow  in  their  ^lows,  conducting  all  controvernea 
by  citations  of  isolated  Biblo-toxts  and  preaching  to  their 
apuao  country  congregations  with  Dublin  brogues  which, 
not  Boldom,  reduced  the  sublimity  of  their  sabjocta  to 
bathos.  There  was  one,  for  example,  who  said,  as  tlie 
peroration  of  his  sermon  on  the  Pear  of  Death  : — 

*'  Me  brethrea  the  doying  Christian  Lapps  into  the 
ammu  of  Death  and  makes  his  hollow  jaws  ring  with 
•IvudbaUtiliuahsI" 

I  have  mysalf  heard  anotbor  read  the  concluding  chafit«rfl 
of  Iho  gospels,  lubstitating  with  extraordinary  effect  the 
«ardfl*'two  Meal- factors,"  for  the  "  two  malefactors,"  who 
were  emcified.  Thero  was  a  chapter  in  the  Aoie  which  we 
dreaded  to  heu*,  *o  difftealt  was  it  to  help  laughing  when  we 
INK*  told  of  '*  PtrtJiiaru  luid  MaJsB,  and  the  dweUen  in 
VOU  I,  u 
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M$sopot4mia  tnd  the  parte  of  Lib}^a  about  Cyraintt  Btreengers 
of  Bovm,  Jews  and  Proselytes,  CraUt  and  Arabians."  It 
wag  also  hard  to  littsn  gravely  to  a  vivid  description  of 
Jonah's  catastrophe,  an  I  have  heard  it,  thus  :  *'  The  neves 
bate  against  the  ship,  and  the  ship  bate  against  the  weves;" 
(ud,  at  last)  *'  The  Wheel  swallowed  Jonah  !" 

Tboy  had  a  difficult  place  to  hold,  these  humbler  Trisfa 
clergymen,  properly  associating  with  no  class  of  their 
parishioners  ;  bat  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  wore  nearly 
all  men  of  blameless  lives,  who  did  their  duty  as  they  under- 
stood it,  fairly  well.  Tho  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Cfanroh  which  I  had  regarded  beforehand  with  mach 
prejudice,  did  (I  have  since  been  inclined  to  think),  very  little 
mischief,  and  certainly  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
Bqairearohy  who  had  to  settle  their  creed  afresh,  an  interest 
in  theology  whicb  was  never  exhibited  in  my  earlier  days.  I 
was  absolutely  astounded  on  paying  a  visit  to  my  old  home  a 
few  ye&rs  after  disestablishment  and  while  the  Convention 
(commonly  called  tho  ConfmCion/}  was  going  on,  to  hoar  sundry 
recondite  mysteries  disonsscd  at  my  brother's  table  and  to  find 
some  of  my  old  dancing  partners  actually  greedily  listening 
to  what  I  could  tell  thom  of  tho  then  recent  discovery  of  Mr, 
Edmund  Ffoolkes, — that  the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  invented  by  King  Rcccorod. 

As  regards  any  moral  obligation  or  duty  owed  by  men  and 
women  to  the  lower  animals,  such  ideas  were  as  yet  scarcely 
beginning  to  be  recognised.  It  was  in  1822,  the  year  in 
which  I  was  bom,  that  brave  old  Richard  Martin  carried  in 
Parliament  the  first  Act  ever  passed  by  any  legislature  in  the 
world  on  behalf  of  the  bnttos.  Tom  Moore  had  laughed  &i 
this  early  Zoophxlut. 

*•  Place  mo  midst  O'Boorkes.  O'TooIoa. 
The  ragged  roynl  blood  of  Tarik ! 
Plaoe  me  where  Dick  Martin  rales 
The  houeolcss  wilds  of  Connemara 
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Bat  in  tba  history  of  hamftn  ciTiliBatioD^  "  5Iartin'B  Ael " 
wiU  hereafter  assoredly  bold  a  dutioet  plaee  of  houour  wheD 
many  a  more  pompous  political  piece  of  Isolation  is  bnried 
in  oblivion.  For  a  long  time  the  new  law,  and  the  Society 
for  FrevcntioD  of  Cvaelty  which  arose  to  work  it,  w«rc 
objects  of  obloquy  and  jest  even  &om  euch  a  man  as 
Sydney  Smiih,  who  did  his  beet  in  the  Edinlntr^h  RMvinc 
to  sneer  them  down.  Bat  by  degruee  they  formed,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  says  every  system  of  legislation  must  do,  a  system 
of  moral  education.  A  sense  of  the  Rights  of  Animals  has 
slowly  been  awakened,  and  is  becoming,  by  not  imperceptible 
degrees,  a  new  principle  of  othios.  In  my  yoath  there  were 
plenty  of  good  people  who  were  fond  of  dogB,cat8  and  horses; 
bat  nothing  in  their  behaviour,  or  in  that  of  any  one  I  know 
at  that  time,  testified  to  the  existence  of  any  latent  idea  that 
it  wu  moraUif  ntrong  io  maltreat  animals  to  any  extent.  Pioos 
■portaawn  were  wont  to  scourge  their  dogs  with  frightfnl 
dog-whips,  for  any  disobedience  or  mi«take,  with  a  savage 
violsDce  which  I  shudder  to  remember  ;  and  which  I  do  not 
think  the  most  brutal  men  would  now  exhibit  openly.  Hiss 
Edgewortfa's  then  recent  novol  of  A'nnui  had  doseribed  her 
hero  as  riding  fivo  horses  to  death  to  give  himself  a  sensation, 
without  (as  it  woold  appear)  forfeiting  in  the  author's 
opimon  his  olalms  to  the  sympathies  of  Uio  reader.  I  can 
njieilf  recall  only  laughing,  not  crying  as  I  should  be  moro 
inolinod  to  do  now,  at  the  spectacle  of  miserable  half-starvoil 
horses  made  to  gallop  in  Irish  ears  to  win  a  bribe  for  the 
driTor,  who  flowed  them  over  rats  and  stonc«,  shouting  (as 
I  have  hoard  them)  *'  Nover  fare  1  I'll  baithar  htm  out  of 
that  t  *'  Tho  picture  of  a  "  Botinants,' '  from  Garvaaise'  kime 
till  a  dozeu  or  fewo  years  ago,  instead  of  bemg  one  of  the 
niMt  pathetic  ott^eets  io  tho  world, — the  living  symbol  of 
hnman  cruelty,— was  always  eonsidurud  a  partioularly 
laogfaabts  earieatore.      Only  teoda^lieartcd  Ucrwiek  in  his 
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woodcnt,  Waiting  for  Death,  tried  to  movfl  the  hearts  of  hiiT 
generatioD  to  compassion  for  tho  starred  and  worn-out  servant 
of  nngratefol  man. 

The  Irish  pe4i»anlry  do  not  babitnally  maltreat  animals, 
bnt  the  frightful  mntiUtioua  and  tortures  which  of  late  years 
they  have  practised  on  cattle  belon^ng  to  their  obnoxtone 
ueighbonrs,  is  one  of  the  worst  proofs  of  the  existence  in  Uie 
Celtic  character  uf  that  undercurrent  of  ferocity  of  which  I 
have  spoken  elsewhere. 

Among  Irinh  ladies  and  gentiemen  in  the  Forties  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  intorcet  of  course  in  our  domestic  pots, 
and  I  remember  a  beautiful  and  beloved  young  bride  coming 
to  puy  us  a  visits  and  asking  in  a  tone  of  profound  convicticHi : 
"What  irouW  life  be  without  do^^g  ? "  Still  there  w»8 
nothing  then  existing,  1  think,  in  the  world  like  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  Mathew  Arnold's  (?(?tsC  or  even  his  "  A'aiwr 
Dead."  The  gulf  between  the  canine  race  and  ours  was 
thought  to  be  measureless.  Darwin  had  not  yet  written  the 
Descent  of  Man  or  made  us  imogino  that  "  God  had  mode  of 
one  blood"  at  least  all  the  mammals  "  upon  earth."  No  one 
droAmed  of  trying  to  realise  what  muftt  he  the  conscioasnesB  of 
suffering  animals;  nor  did  anyone,  I  thinli,  live  under  the 
slightest  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  well-being.  Even  my 
dear  old  friend,  Harriet  St.  Leger,  though  she  was  renowned 
through  the  county  for  her  attachment  to  her  great  black 
Retrievers,  said  to  mo  one  day,  many  years  after  I  hail  lefl 
Ireland,  "  I  don't  understand  your  feelings  about  animals  at 
«1L  To  me  a  dog  it  a  dog.  To  yon  it  seema  to  be  ^Amftttiing 
ebel" 

Another  difference  was.  that  there  was  very  little  popolarity- 
hunting  in  the  Forties.  The  "  working  man  "  was  seen, 
bat  not  yet  heard  of ;  and,  so  far  aa  I  remember,  we  thought 
as  httle  of  the  pabUc  opiniDn  of  mu-  vii]]i{jes  respecting  us 
SH  we  did  of  the  pnblte  opinion  of  the  sUMea.     The  wrctohrd 
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nligiottfl  bigotry  which,  as  we  knew,  maJe  the  OftthoHce 
look  OD  us  «8  iufallibly  coitdt^^umed  of  God  lu  \\m  world  iiuJ 
the  next,  was  xa  insuperable  barrier  to  sympathy  from  them, 
and  wa  never  expected  them  to  onderstaad  either  our  acts  or 
moiiTW.  But  if  we  carod  litUe  or  nothmg  what  they  thought 
of  OB,  I  must  in  justic«  say  that  we  did  care  a  great  deal  for 
OifiT  comfort,  and  were  genuinely  unhappy  in  their  afflictions 
and  active  to  roUevo  their  miseries.  When  the  famine  came 
there  was  scarcely  one  Irish  hidy  or  gentleman,  I  think, 
who  did  not  spond  time,  money  and  labour  Uke  water  to 
supply  food  to  the  needy.  I  remombor  the  horror  witli  which 
my  father  listened  to  a  visitor,  who  was  not  an  Irishwoman 
but  a  purse-proud  noureau  rtc/i*  married  to  a  very  silly 
baronet  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  told  him  that  her 
husband's  Mayo  property  had  just  cost  them  £70.  "  Tliat 
will  go  some  way  in  supplying  Indian  meal  to  your  teuanta," 
said  my  father,  supposing  that  to  such  purpose  it  must  be 
devoted.  "  0  dear,  no  I  We  are  not  sending  it  for  any  such 
use,"  said  Lady — ,  "We  are  spending  it  on  n-icUorut" 
**  Good  6od  t  *'  shouted  my  father  ;  **  how  shocking  I  At 
such  a  time  aa  this  t  '* 

It  has  been  people  like  these  who  have  ever  since  done  the 
hard  things  of  which  so  much  capital  has  been  made  by  those 
whoee  inlereat  it  has  been  to  stir  up  strilb  in  the  "  distreflRful 
eonntry.** 

I  happen  to  bo  able  to  recall  preeisoly  the  day,  almost  the 
boor,  when  the  blight  f^Ul  on  the  potatoes  and  caused  Utu 
great  ealamity.  A  party  of  us  wuro  driving  to  a  seven  o'elock 
dinner  at  the  hoosaof  our  neighbour,  BIrs,  Evans,  of  Portrane. 
Am  we  pwsod  ■  remarkahly  fine  field  of  potatooe  in  btoasom, 
th«  leant  came  throogb  the  open  windows  of  the  earriageanil 
we  remarkod  to  each  other  how  splendid  was  the  crop.  Three 
or  four  hoars  later,  ae  we  retomed  home  lu  the  dark,  a 
^raadln]  smell  eame  from  the  same  field,  and  we  exelairaed, 
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"  Bomcthmg  lua  hftppaned  to  those  potatoes ;  tbey  do  not 
smell  at  ftll  u  t3i^  did  when  we  passed  them  on  oar  way 
oai."  Kexi  mommg  there  was  a  wail  from  one  end  of 
Iroland  to  the  other.  Every  field  was  black  and  every  root 
rendered  anfit  for  human  food.  And  thero  were  nearly 
eight  milhous  of  people  depending  principally  upon  theee 
potatoes  for  existence  t 

The  splendid  generosity  of  the  English  public  to  as  at  that 
time  warmed  all  onr  Anglo-Irish  hearts  and  cheered  as  \o 
Bfrtun  every  nerve  to  feed  the  people.  But  the  agitators  were 
ofiraid  it  wonld  promote  too  much  good  feeling  between  the 
nations,  which  would  not  have  suited  their  game.  I  myself 
heard  O'Connoll  in  Conciliation  Hall  (that  ill-named  place!) 
endeavour  to  belittle  English  liberahty.  He  apolEe  (a  strange 
figure  in  the  red  robes  of  his  Mayoralty  and  with  a  little 
sandy  wig  on  bis  head)  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"  They  have  sent  you  over  money  in  your  disireas.  But 
do  yon  think  they  do  it  for  love  of  you,  or  because  they  feel 
for  you,  and  are  sorry  for  your  trouble  ?  Devil  a  bit  t  Tht^ 
are  a/raid  of  you  ! — that  is  \%  1  Jltey  ar«  afraid  of  you.  You 
are  eight  millions  strong." 

It  was  as  wicked  a  speech  as  ever  man  nmde,  but  it  was 
never,  that  I  know  of,  reported  or  remarked  npon.  He 
spoke  continually  to  similar  purpose  no  doubt,  in  that  Hall, 
where  my  cousin — afterwards  the  wife  of  John  Locke,  M.P. 
for  Southwark — and  I  had  gone  to  hear  him  ont  of  girlish 
cariosity. 

The  part  played  by  Anglo-Irish  ladies  whoi  the  great 
fcvor  which  followed  the  famine  camo  on  us,  was  the  same. 
It  became  perfectly  well  known  that  if  any  of  the  upper 
fllaiaea  caught  the  fever,  they  almost  uniformly  died.  The 
working  people  could  generaJly  be  cured  by  a  total  change  of 
diet  and  abundant  meat  and  wine,  but  to  the  others  no 
«  eoold  bo  made  in  that  way,  and  numbers  of  ladies 
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actl  gentlomen  lust  tbeir  lives  bj  attcudiug  their  pcwr  m  Uitr 
disease.  It  was  very  mftfctiooSj  or  at  Icaat  it  was  easily 
e«aghl  in  coeh  looaliiy  by  those  who  went  into  the  cabins. 


There  were  few  people  whom  I  mot  in  Ireland  in  those 
early  days  whose  names  would  excite  any  intereet  in  thft 
reader'a  mind.  One  waa  poor  Elliot  Warbnrton,  the  aathor 
of  the  Cretctnt  and  the  Cross,  who  came  many  times  to  Nuw- 
bridge  as  an  acquaintance  uf  my  brother.  He  was  very 
rcfiucd  and,  as  wo  considered,  ratbor  oITomin&to ;  bat  how 
grand,  even  sublime,  waa  ho  in  his  death  I  On  the  bominf 
Amaxon  in  mid-Atlantic  he  refused  to  take  a  pbuso  in  the 
crowded  boats,  and  was  last  seen  standing  alone  beside  tb* 
Caithful  Captain  at  the  helm  as  the  doonit.>d  vcisol  wis 
wrapped  in  flames.  I  have  ut'vor  forgutleu  bis  pale, 
intaUcctual  (ace  and  somewhat  puny  &amc,  and  pictured  him 
thoa — a  true  hero. 

His  brother^  who  was  commonly  known  as  Hochtlaga^ 
Crom  tha  name  of  bis  book  on  Couads,  was  a  halo  and  genial 
yonng  fellow,  gecienlly  popular.  One  rainy  day  he  waa 
prompted  by  a  silly  young  lady-guost  of  ours  to  sing  a  aoriss 
of  comio  aongi  in  uur  drawing -rtwm,  the  point  of  the  jokss 
turning  on  the  advancus  of  women  to  men.  My  dear  mothor, 
thso  old  and  ieebJo,  flfWr  listening  qoietly  for  a  time,  alowly 
rota  from  her  sora,  walked  painfully  across  the  room»  and 
linning  over  the  piano  said  in  her  gentle  way  a  few  strong 
words  of  remonstrance.  8he  ooold  not  bear,  she  said,  that 
men  should  ridieule  women.  Itespoet  and  ohivalroas  feeling 
for  them,  even  when  they  were  foolish  and  ill-advised,  were 
the  part,  she  always  thought,  of  a  ganerons  man.  She 
would  beg  Mr.  Warburton  to  ohoOM  som*  other  suugs  for  his 
fine   voice.      All    Dus   waa   done   so  gently  and    vritb   lior 
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sweet,  kind  smile,  Ibat  uo  one  could  take  offeuce.  Mr. 
Warburton  was  far  from  doing  bo.  He  was,  I  could  see, 
touelied  with  tciider  reverence  for  his  iiged  mnnitrcRs,  and 
rising  hastily  from  the  piano,  mode  the  Rankest  apologies, 
which  of  course  were  instantly  accepted.  I  have  described 
this  frivial  incident  because  I  think  it  illustrates  the  kind  of 
influence  which  was  exercised  by  women  of  the  old  school  of 
*•  dseorum.** 

Another  man  who  sometimes  camo  to  our  house,  was  Br. 
Longlcy,  then  &i»hup  of  BJpon,  after^\-HrdB  Archbishop  of 
Cauterbary.  He  was  a  very  charming  person,  wilhout  the 
sligbtefit  episcopal  •morgue  or  a£fcctatioD,  and  with  the 
kindest  brown  eyes  in  the  world.  His  wife  was  nieco, 
and,  I  believe,  eventually  heircBS,  of  onr  neighbour  Kirs. 
Evans ;  and  he  and  bin  family  spent  some  summers 
at  Portraue  in  the  fifties  when  we  had  many  pleasant 
parties  and  picnics.  I  shall  not  forget  how  the  Bishop 
laughed  when  the  young  Lougleys  and  I  and  a  few 
guests  of  my  own,  inaugurated  some  charailcs,  and  our  party, 
all  in  disguise,  wore  announced  on  our  arrival  at  Portrane, 
aa  "Lady  Worldly,"  "Miss  Angelina  Worldly,"  "Sir 
Bumpkin  BIundLThcad,"  and  the  "  Cardinal  Lord  Arcbbiiihop 
ofRheims." 

Our  word  was  "  Novice."  I,  as  Lady  Worldly,  in  my 
great-grandmother's  petticoat  and  powdered  toupfin,  gave  my 
daughter  Angelina  a  lecture  on  the  desirability  of  marrying 
"  Sir  Bumpkin  Blunderhead "  who  was  rich,  and  of 
dismissing  Captain  Algernon  who  was  poor.  Sir  Bumpkin 
then  made  his  proposals,  to  which  Angelina  emphatically 
answered  *'  No,"  In  the  second  scene  I  mot  Sir  Bumpkin 
at  the  gaming  table,  and  fleeced  him  utterly  ;  the  end  of  his 
"  Vice  "  being  suicide  on  the  adjacent  sofa.  Angelina  then, 
in  horror  took  the  veil,  and  became  a  "  No-rice"  duly 
admitted  to  her  Nunnery  by  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbi'^hop 
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of  Bheims  (my  yonngeBt  brother  in  a  superb  scarlet  dressing 
gown)  who  pronoaDcetl  a  Sermon  oa  the  pleasures  of  fititiBg 
and  going  bnrefooi.  Angdina  retired  to  her  cell,  but  was  soon 
disturbed  by  a  voice  outside  the  window  (Henry  Longley's) ; 
aod  Qxelaimiag  *'  Algernon,  beloved  Algernon  t  "  a  speedy 
olopenient  over  the  back  of  the  sofa  concluded  the  fate  of  the 
Novice  and  the  charade. 

There  was  another  charade  in  which  we  held  a  debate  m 
PorUament  on  a  Motion  to  "  abolish  the  sun  and  mooo/' 
which  amused  the  bishop  to  the  last  degree,  espeoiaUy  as  Ws- 
made  fun  of  Joseph  Uuiue'a  retnnchments ;  he  being  a 
particular  friend  and  frequent  guest  of  our  hostf&a.  Th^ 
abolition  of  the  Sun  would,  we  fcarod,  affect  Ibe  tax  on 
perasala. 

At  Ripen,  as  Dr.  Longley  told  me,  the  Palace  prepared  for 
him  (the  Eirat  bishop  of  the  new  soe)  had,  as  ornaments  of 
the  front  of  the  house,  two  fuU-aized  stone  (or  pUster) 
Angels.  One  day  a  visitor  asked  him  :  "  Pray,  my  Lord,  ia 
it  supposed  by  Divines  that  Angels  wear  the  order  of  the 
Garter?"  On  inspection  it  proved  that  the  Bipon  Angela 
had  formerly  done  Bervico  as  stAtues  of  the  Queen  and  Prinoe 
Albert,  bnt  that  wings  bad  been  added  to  fit  them  for  the 
episcopal  reaideneei.  Soffioiont  oare,  however,  had  not  been 
taken  to  efface  the  inugnia  of  the  Moat  niostrioua  Order ; 
and  "  flom  wit  qui  mat  y  you*  "  might  be  dimly  deciphered 
on  the  leg  of  the  male  colestisl  visitant. 

A  lady  nearly  related  to  Urs.  Longtey,  who  bad  oarriod  an 
English  nobleman,  adopted  the  views  of  the  Flymoath 
brothers  (or  as  all  the  Mrs.  Malaprops  of  the  period  invariably 
vtyled  thtitn,  the  "  Yarmouth  Bloaters*'),  which  had  bnrst 
into  aaddon  notoriety.  When  her  husband  died  leaving  her 
a  very  wealthy  woman,  she  thought  it  her  daiy  to  carry  ont 
(he  ideas  of  hor  sect  by  putting  down  sticb  saperflailiee  of 
ber  •stebli'ihment  as  horses  and  corringcfr,  and  a  w«ll  appointed 
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table.    She  accordiagly  wrot«  to  h&r  father  and  begged  him 

to  dispose  of  all  her  plate  and  equipages.     Lord  C made 

DO  remoDBtrance  and  offered  no  argnmenta ;  and  after  a  year 
or  two  he  received  a  letter  from  bis  daaghtor  coached  in  a 
different  sb-ain.  She  told  him  that  she  had  now  reached  the 
conviction  that  it  was  "  the  will  of  God  that  a  peeress  should 
live  as  a  peeress,"  and  she  bogged  him  to  buy  for  her  new 

carriagee   and    ^esh  plate.      Lord   0 's  answer  must 

have  been  a  Uttlo  mortifying.  "  I  knew,  my  dear,  that  yon 
would  come  sooner  or  luU^r  to  your  senses.  You  will  find 
your  carriages  at  your  ooacbmakors  aud  yonr  plate  at  yom- 
bankere." 

Mrs.  Evans,  lUe  Sophia  Pamcll,  the  aunt  of  both  these 
ladies,  and  a  great-aunt  of  Charles  Stewart  Farnell,  was,  as  I 
have  said,  our  nearest  neighbour  and  in  the  later  years  of 
my  life  at  Newbridge  my  very  kind  old  friend.  For  a  long 
time  political  differences  between  my  father  and  her  husband, 
— George  Hampden  Evans,  M.P.,  who  had  managed  to  wrest 
the  county  Irom  the  Tories, — kept  the  families  apart,  but  after 
his  deftth  we  were  pleasantly  intimate  for  many  years.  She 
often  spoke  to  me  of  the  Avondale  branch  of  her  family,  and 
more  than  once  said  :  ' '  There  is  mifjchief  brewing  1  1  am 
iroabled  at  what  is  going  on  at  Avondnlo.  My  nephew's  wife  " 
(the  American  lady,  Delia  Stewart)  "  has  a  hatred  of  England, 
and  is  educating  my  nephew,  like  a  little  Utumibal,  to  hate  it 
too  I "  How  true  was  her  foresight  there  is  no  need  now  to 
rehearse,  nor  bow  near  that  *<  little  Hannibal"  came  to  our 
Bome  I  Charles  PamoU  was  very  far  from  being  a  repre- 
sentative Irishman.  He  was  of  pnrcly  English  extraction, 
and  even  in  the  female  lino  had  no  drop  of  Irish  blood.  His 
mother,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  an  American ;  his 
grandmother  was  one  of  the  Howards  of  the  family  of 
the  Earls  of  ^Vicklow,  his  great-grandmother  a  Brooke, 
of  a  branch  of  the  old  Cheshire  house ;  and,  beyond  this  lady 
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■gain,  his  f^ud-demcs  wero  Wards  and  Whitefaeds.  In  Bhori, 
Like  olhcr  supposed  "  iUuetrious  IriBhmdn" — Burke,  Grattan, 
Guldsmitb,  and  WellingtflD — Mr.  Parnell  wan  only  one 
ezamplo  more  of  Ibt-  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  intoUeot 
in  overy  land  of  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  Evana  had  known  Madamo  do  Stael,  Gondoroet  and 
many  other  mtero.^ling  Frnnoh  people  in  lior  youth,  and 
loved  tbo  CondorcetB  warmly.  She  described  to  mo  a  stiff, 
old-fasliionod  dinner  at  which  she  had  boen  present  when. 
Madame  de  Btael  was  a  guest.  Alter  dinner,  the  ladies,  ba\ing 
retired  to  th«  drawinf^-room,  sat  apart  from  Madame  da  Staal 
in  terror,  and  shu  looked  them  oror  with  undisguised 
contcutpt.  After  a  while  she  roso  and,  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  mistiess  of  the  house,  rang  the  bell.  When 
the  footman  appeared,  she  doUvered  the  startfing  order :  "  Tcdl 
the  gentlemen  to  come  npl**  The  eonsation  among  the 
formal  and  seandalizod  ladius  opstaira,  and  the  gentlemen 
jiut  settling  down  to  their  usual  long  potations  below,  may 
be  well  imagined. 

When  httr  husband  died,  Mrs.  Evtms  built  iu  hla  memory 
a  fine  Round  Towu*  on  the  plan  and  of  the  sire  of  the  boot  of 
the  old  Irish  towers.  It  stands  on  high  ground  on  what  wm 
lit!r  deor-park,  and  is  a  nscfiil  landmark  to  sailors  all  along 
ihnl  daagarous  coast,  where  llio  drcadfol  wreck  of  the  Toylncr 
took  {ilucc.  On  the  shore  below,  ondcr  the  lofty  black  cUlTs,  are 
sareral  vrry  imposing  oaTems.  In  the  largest  of  these,  which 
is  lighted  from  above  by  a  ahoft,  Mrs.  Evans,  on  one  oceasioa, 
gave  a  great  Inneheon  party,  at  which  I  was  present.  The 
oompany  wars  all  in  high  spirite  and  thoroughly  ogoying  the 
pig«oa-ptes  and  champagno^  when  some  one  observed  that  the 
tide  might  soon  be  rising,  itra.  Evans  replied  that  it  was 
all  riftht,  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  the  festival  proceeded 
fur  anotbor  half-hour,  when  somebody  rose  and  strolled  to 
the  month  of  the  oevenk  and  soon  uttered  a  eiy  of  alarm. 
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Tho  iide  had  ritfcu,  and  wua  already  beating  at  a  formitl&bUl 
depth  ftgalnst  both  aides  of  the  rocks  which  shot  in  the  cave. 
CoDstornatio&  of  conise  reign&d  among  the  party.  A  night 
BpGnt  in  the  further  rocesaos  of  that  damp  hole,  even  suppoBing 
the  tide  did  not  reach  the  end  (which  vias  very  doabtfol), 
afforded  anything  bnt  a  cheerful  proRpcct.  Could  anybody 
get  np  through  the  shaft  to  the  upper  cliff?  Certainly,  if 
they  had  a  long  ladder.  But  there  were  no  ladders  l3ring 
about  the  cave;  and,  finally,  everybody  stood  moomfully 
watching  Uio  rising  waters  at  the  mouth  of  their  prison. 
Mrs.  Kvans  all  this  time  appeai'od  singularly  calm,  and 
administered  a  UtUe  encouragement  to  some  of  the  almost 
fainting  ladies.  When  the  panic  was  at  its  climax,  Mrs. 
Evans'  own  largo  boat  was  seen  quietly  rounding  Uia 
projecting  rocks  and  was  soon  comfortably  pushed  up  to  the 
feet  of  the  imprisoned  party,  who  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  to 
embark  in  two  or  three  detachments  and  be  safely  landed  in 
the  bay  outside,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
incident,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  had  been  pre-arranged  by  the 
hostfisa  to  infuse  a  little  wholesome  excitement  among  her 
ooontry  guests. 

Our  small  village  church  at  Donabate  was  not  often 
honoured  by  this  lady's  presence,  but  oae  Sunday  she  saw 
fit  to  attend  service  with  some  visitors ;  and  a  big  dog 
unluckily  followed  her  into  the  pow  and  lay  extended  on  the 
floor,  which  bo  proceeded  to  beat  with  his  tail  after  the 
manner  of  impatient  dogs  under  durance.  This  (Usturbance 
was  too  much  for  tho  poor  parson,  who  did  uot  love  Mrs. 
Evans.  As  ho  procccdod  with  the  sorvioo  and  the  rappings 
were  repeat«.'d  again  and  again,  his  patience  gave  way,  and 
he  read  out  this  extraordinary  lesson  to  his  astonished  con- 
gregation : — '*  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself.  Tom  out  that  dog,  if  you  please  I  It's  extremely 
wrong  to  bring  a  dog  into  oborch."    During  tho  winter  3Ir8. 
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£tuu  wu  wo&l  to  live  much  lUone  in  her  ooaniiy  houBO, 
Barroaudcd  only  by  her  old  servanta  and  moltitndes  of 
old  boolcB.  Whon  at  last,  to  old  nga,  she  fonnd  horaelf 
atlacked  by  mortal  disease  she  went  to  Paris  to  profit  by  the 
skill  of  some  Fronob  physioiau  in  whom  she  had  eouBdenee, 
and  there,  with  onshaken  courage  she  passed  away.  Her 
remains,  euclosed  in  a  Icadeu  coffin,  were  brought  back  to 
Portrait,  and  her  Irish  tcrrlor  who  adored  her,  somehow 
^l«oognised  tbo  droadfol  ohost  and  exhibited  a  frenzy  of 
leaping!  apon  it  and  tearing  at  the  pall  with  piteous ' 
ries.  Next  morning,  strange  to  say,  the  poor  brntc  was, 
''iritb  six  others  about  the  place,  in  snch  a  state  of  excitement 
as  to  he  Bnpposed  to  be  rabid  and  it  was  thonght  noc«88ary 
to  ahoot  thorn  all.  One  of  Ihem  leaped  tbo  gatt'  of  the  yard 
and  efloaping  bit  two  of  my  father's  cows,  which  became 
rabid,  and  were  shot  in  my  presonoe.  Mrs.  Evans  was  baried 
de  her  bclovod  husband  in  the  little  roofless  and  rained 
^vhnrcb  of  Portranc,  close  by  the  shore.  On  another  grave 
in  the  same  eborch  belonging  to  the  some  family,  a  dog  had 
ome  years  previously  died  of  grief. 

A    brother    of   tbi.s    lady,   who    walked    over    often  to 
Newbridge    from    PortrnnB    to    bring     my     motlier     some 
ated  broom   which  sho  loved,  was  a  very  singalar  and 
Ppatlietia    character.       Ho  was  a  younger  brother  of  that 
soffioieotly  astnto  man  of  the  world«   Sir  Henry  Paroell, 
afterwards    Lord    Oongleton,    but    was    his    antipodes   in 
disposition.      Thomas  Pamell,   "Old  Tom  Paraetl/'  as  all 
Dabltu   know   him   for   forty  yearS|  had  a  huge  ungainly 
L~$gmrtt  like  I>r.  Johnson's,  and  ouo  of  the  Bweeteet,  softest  . 
ever  worn  by   mortal  man.     He  had,  at  some  reasot*^ 
and  long  forgolttui  period,  been  seised  with  a  fervent  and 
seU-deuying    ruligioua  enthusiasm  of   the   altxa-Proiostant 
type;  and  this  bad  somehow  given  birth  in  his  brain  to  ai 
I  Cor  arrnnfpDg  texts  of  the  Bible  iu  a  mystMrioiu  order 
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which,  when  completed,  should  afford  mfiUlible  oztswen  to 
erery  question  of  the  hom&n  mind  1  To  constmct  the 
int«niun»Ue  t&bles  required  for  thiB  wonilcrfol  phn.  poor 
Tom  PftnwU  devoted  his  life  and  fortune.  For  years  which 
most  have  amounted  to  many  decades,  he  laboured  at  the 
work  in  a  bare,  gloomy,  dusty  room  in  what  was  called  a 
"Protestant  Office"  in  SackviUe  Street.  Money  went 
epeedify  to  clerks  and  printers  ;  and  no  doubt  the  good  man 
(who  himself  lived,  as  he  nsod  to  say  laughingly,  on 
"  a  second-hand  bone,")  gave  money  also  freely  in  alms. 
One  way  or  another  Mr.  Pamell  gr^w  poorer  and  more 
poor, his  coat  looked  shabbier,  and  his  beautiful  long  white  hair 
more  obviously  in  need  of  a  barber.  Once  or  twice  every 
snmmer  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  sister  to  tear  himself 
from  his  work  and  pay  her  a  fnw  wcekB*  visit  in  the  country 
at  Portrane;  and  to  her  and  all  her  visitors  he  preached 
innwMntly  his  monotonous  appeal :  "  Repent ;  and  c«a£c 
to  eat  good  dinners,  and  devote  yourse]>-e8  to  compiling 
texts  I  "  When  his  sister — who  had  treated  him  as  a  mother 
woold  treat  a  Eilly  boy — died,  sihe  lefl  him  ft  small  annaity,  to 
be  paid  to  him  weekly  in  dribblets  by  trustees,  leit  he  shoold 
spend  it  at  once  and  starve  if  he  received  it  half-yearly. 
After  this  epoeh  he  worked  on  with  fewer  interraptions  than 
ever  at  his  dreary  text-books  Ln  that  empty,  grimy  office, 
Sofflmer's  sun  and  winter's  snow  were  alike  to  the  lonely  old 
man.  He  plonghod  on  at  his  hopi'Icss  task.  There  was  no 
probability  that  he  should  Uve  to  fill  up  the  int^munable 
eoluninfi,  and  no  apparent  reason  to  suppose  that  any  human 
being  would  use  the  books  if  he  ever  did  so  and  supposing 
them  to  be  prinlcd.  But  still  he  laboured  on.  Old  fhtnds 
— myself  among  them — who  had  known  him  in  their  child* 
hood,  looked  in  now  and  then  to  shake  hands  «ilh  him,  and, 
noticing  how  ptUo  and  wnrn  and  aged  he  seemed,  triL'J  to 
indoce  hun  to  come  to  their  homes.     But  he  only  uxhortcd 
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th«in  (liko  Tolstoi,  inhom  he  rath&r  resembled],  u  nanal,  to 
repent  and  give  up  good  dtzincrs  and  help  him  with  his  texts, 
■nd  denoaneed  wildly  all  rich  people  who  lived  in  bandsomo 
pads  with  mad  villagAS  at  their  gates,  as  he  said,  "  like  a 
velvet  dress  with  a  draggled  skirt"  Then,  when  his  visitor 
had  departed,  Mr.  Parnell  retnmed  patiently  to  his  inter- 
minable texts.  At  la«t  one  day,  late  in  the  aatunn  twilif;bt, 
the  portor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ahnt  np  the  office,  entered  the 
room  and  foand  the  old  man  sitting  quietly  in  the  chair 
wbaro  he  h«d  laboured  bo  long — &Uen  into  the  last  long  sle^. 


I  never  saw  mnch  nf  Irish  society  ont  of  our  own  county. 
Once,  when  I  was  eighteen,  my  father  and  I  went  n  tour  of 
visits  to  his  relations  in  Coonaugbt,  travelling,  as  was 
nooeseary  in  those  days,  very  slowly  with  post-borMS  to  our 
earriage,  my  maid  on  the  box,  and  obliged  to  stop  at  inns  on 
the  wa}*.  Some  of  tfaeso  inns  were  wretched  places.  I 
romember  in  one  finding  a  packet  of  letters  addressed  to  some 
attorney,  nnder  my  bolster  I  At  another,  this  dialogue 
look  pbee  between  me  and  thu  waiter  : — 

*'  What  con  wo  have  for  dinner  ?  " 

"  Anything  yon  please.  Ma'am.     Anything  yon  pleaM." 

"  Wi-Il,  but  exactly  what  cao  ve  have  ?  ** 

(Waiter,  triumphantly) :  "  You  oan  have  a  pair  of  ducks." 

"  r  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Cobbe  cannot  eat  ducks.  Wlutl 
elso?" 

"  Thoy  an  very  fine  ducks,  Ha'nm.*' 

**  I  dar«  say.     But  what  els«  ?  " 

'*  Yon  might  have  tiw  docks  boiled.  Ma*am  \  " 

"  No,  no.     Oan  we  havo  mnttoo  ?  " 

'*  Well ;  not  mutton,  to-dfty.  Sla'am." 

"Bomoboof?" 

"Ko,  Ma'am/* 
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"  Some  veal  ?  " 

**  Not  any  veal,  Vm  afrai(L" 

'•  WeU,  then,  »  fowl  ?  " 

*'  We  haven't  got  a  fowl." 

•'What  OD  earth  have  you  got,  thau  ?"* 

"  Well,  then,  Ma'am,  Fm  nfeared  if  you  won't  have  the  fine* 
pair  of  dacks,  there's  nothing  for  it  bnt  bacon  and  eggs  I " 

We  went  Urat  to  Drnmcar  and  next  (a  two  days*  drive)  to 
Moydrum  CasUe  which  then  belonged  to  my  father's  cousin, 
old  Lady  CasUemaioe.  Another  old  cousin  in  the  house 
showed  me  where,  between  two  towers  covered  with  ivy,  she 
had  looked  one  dark  night  out  of  her  bedroom  window  on 
healing  a  wailing  notso  below,  and  had  seen  some  white 
object  larger  than  any  bird,  floating  slowly  up  and  then 
sinking  down  into  the  shadow  below  again,  and  yet 
again.  Of  course  it  was  the  Banshee ;  and  somebody 
had  died  aflerwardsl  We  also  hoit  nur  Banshee  at  New- 
bridge about  that  time.  One  stormy  and  rainy  Sunday 
night  in  October  my  father  was  reading  a  sermon  as  usual 
to  the  assembled  household,  and  the  family,  gathered  near 
the  firo  in  what  wo  were  wont  to  call  on  those  evenings 
« Sinner's  ehair"  and  the  "Seat  of  the  Scornful,"  were 
rather  somnolent,  when  the  most  piercing  and  unearthly 
shrieks  arose  apparently  just  outside  the  windows  in  the 
pleasure  ground,  and  startled  ns  all  wide-awake.  At  the 
head  of  the  row  of  ser^'ants  sat  our  dear  old  honsekoopor 
"  Joney  "  then  the  head -gardener's  wife,  who  had  adopted  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  and  this  evening  had  left  him  fatit 
Asleep  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  which  was  under  part  of 
the  drawing-room.  Naturally  she  and  all  of  us  supposed 
that  "  Johnny  "  bad  wakened  and  was  screaming  on  finding 
himself  alone ;  and  though  the  untcries  were  nut  like  those 
of  a  child,  "  Jonc^  "  rose  and  hastily  passed  down  the  room 
and  went  to  luok  after  her  charge.     To  reach  the  houso- 
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keeper's  room  she  necessarily  pused  the  servants'  ball  and 
oat  of  it  rushed  the  coachman — a  big,  usually  red-faced 
Englifihman,  whom  she  declared  was  on  that  occasion  as 
pale  as  death.  The  next  instant  one  of  the  housemaids,  who 
had  likewise  played  truant  from  prmyers,  came  tottering 
down  from  a  bedroom  (so  remote  that  I  have  always 
wondered  how  any  noise  below  the  drawing-room  could 
have  reached  it),  and  sunk  fainting  on  a  chair.  The  little 
boy  meanwhile  was  sleeping  like  a  cherub  ld  undisturbed 
npom  in  a  clothes  basket !  What  that  wild  noise  was, — 
beacd  by  at  least  two  down  people, — wo  never  learned  and 
aom^ow  did  not  care  much  to  investigate. 

After  our  visit  at  Moydmm  my  father  and  I  went  to  yet 
other  cousins  at  Garbally ;  his  mother's  old  home.  At 
that  time — I  speak  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago,— the 
Olancorty  family  waa  much  respected  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
hoosebold  at  Garbally  was  conducted  on  high  i-eligious 
pffineli^et  and  in  a  very  dignified  manner.  It  was  in  the 
Fortias  that  the  annual  Sheep  Fair  of  Ballinasloe  was  at  its 
bert,  and  BomL-tliing  like  200,000  sheep  were  then  commonly 
herded  at  night  in  Garbally  Park.  The  scene  of  the  Fair 
was  daaeribed  as  curious,  hut  (like  a  stupid  young  prig, 
oa  I  must  have  been)  I  doclined  the  place  oflbred  me  in  one 
of  the  carriages  and  stopped  in  the  house  on  the  plea  of  a 
cold,  but  really  to  enjoy  a  private  hunt  in  the  magnificent 
library  of  which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse.  When  the  various 
partiee  came  back  late  in  the  day  there  wis  mucli  talk  of  a 
droU  mishap.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  of  that  time,  who 
wmA  etopping  in  the  housf",  was  a  man  of  coloeaal  titreogth, 
axkd  rumour  said  he  had  killed  two  men  by  accidental  blows 
intanded  as  fr^dly.  Uow0\'er  this  may  be,  ha  was  on  this 
owrton  overthrown  hy  Amp!  Ha  waa  ataoding  In  tha 
gangway  between  the  hurdles  in  the  great  fair,  whan  aa 
imaanee  flock  of  terrified  uiimals  rtuhed  through,  ovisaai 
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him  and  tramplod  bim  under  their  feet.  When  he  came 
home,  laughing  good  humouredly  at  his  disaster,  he  presented 
a  marvellous  spectacle  with  his  rather  voijani  light  costume 
of  the  morning  in  a  frightful  ptckle.  Another  agreeable  man 
in  the  house  was  the  Lord  Devon  of  that  day,  a  very  able 
and  cultivated  man  (whom  I  straightway  interrogated  con- 
cerning Gibbon's  chapter  on  theCourtenQys !) ;  and  poor  Lord 
Leitrim,  a  kindly  and  good  Irish  landlord,  afterwards  moet 
cruelly  murdered.  There  were  also  the  Kt*nos  and  Lord 
Enniskillen  and  many  others  whom  I  have  forgotten,  and  a 
dear  aged  lady ;  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde.  Hearing  I 
had  a  cold,  she  kindly  proposed  to  treat  me  medically  and 
aald :  "  I  should  advise  you  to  try  Brandy  and  Salt.  For 
my  own  part  I  take  Morrison's  pills  whenever  I  am  ill,  if  I 
cannot  get  hydropathic  baths;  butlhave  a  verygi'oat  opinion 
of  Tar-water.  HoUoway's  OLntment  and  pills,  too,  aj-e  ex- 
cellent.    My  son,  you  know,  joined  Mr. "  (I  have  for 

gotten  the  name)  "  to  pay  X15,000  to  St.  John  Long  for  his 
famous  redpo;  but  it  turned  out  no  good  when  he  had  it. 
No  !  I  advise  you  decidedly  to  try  brandy  and  salt." 

From  Oarbally  we  drove  to  Parfionstown,  where  Lady 
Rosse  was  good  enough  to  welcome  us  to  indulge  my  intense 
longing  to  see  the  gi-eat  telescope,  then  quite  recently  erected. 
Lord  Boeee  at  that  time  believed  that,  as  ho  had  resolved 
into  separate  stars  many  of  the  nebuhc  which  were  irresolv- 
able by  Hcrschel's  telescope,  there  was  a  prcu^umption  that 
aU  were  resolvable ;  and  consequently  that  the  nebular 
hypothecs  must  he  abandoned.  The  later  discovery  of 
gaeeoua  nebulse  by  the  spectroscope  re-establiahed  the 
theory.  I  was  very  anxious  on  the  subject,  having  pinned 
my  faith  already  on  the  yettigte  of  Creation  (then  a  new 
book),  in  sequence  to  Nichol's  Arc/titecture  of  th«  Heavens  : 
that  prose-poem  of  science.  Lord  fiosse  was  infinitely 
indolgent  to  my  girlish  curiosity,  and  took  me  to  see  the 
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proceutt  of  poUsIuiig  the  epeculum  of  his  second  t«]68oope ; 
a  moeb  ingeaious  piece  of  mechamsm  invented  nuusly  by 
himself.  He  also  showed  me  models  whicb  he  h&s  made  in 
piaster  of  luo&r  cratorg.  I  saw  the  great  telf^soope  by  day, 
but,  alas,  when  darkness  came  and  it  was  to  have  been 
ready  for  me  to  look  through  tt  and  I  was  trembling  with 
antidpation,  the  butler  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  and 
annoonoed :  "  A  rainy  night,  my  lord  " !  It  was  a  life-long 
disappointment,  for  we  could  not  stuy  another  day  though 
hospitably  pressed  to  do  so ;  and  I  never  hnd  another  chance. 
Lord  Roese  had  guessed  already  that  Robert  Chambers  was 
the  author  of  the  Vestiges.  He  explained  to  mo  the  reason 
for  tha  enormous  masB  of  moi^onry  on  which  the  seven-foot 
telescope  rested,  \ry  the  curious  fact  that  even  wfa^e  it  stood 
within  his  park,  the  roll  of  a  cart  more  than  two  miles  away, 
outsdei  was  enough  to  make  the  ground  tremble  and  to 
disturb  the  oheervntioo. 

There  was  a  romantic  story  then  current  in  Ireland  about 
Lord  and  Lady  Rosse.  It  wah  said  that,  as  a  young  man,  he 
had  gone  t'noot/.  and  worked  &.i  a  handtcraf  taman  in  some  large 
foundry  in  the  north  of  England  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
machine  making.  After  a  time  his  employer,  considering 
him  a  peculiarly  promi-'ung  young  artisan,  invited  him 
oocaaionaUy  to  a  Sunday  family  dinner  when  young  Lord 
,  as  he  then  was,  speedily  fell  in  love  with  his  host's 
i^hter.  Observing  what  wan  going  on,  the  falbei*  put  a 
on  what  he  thought  would  be  a  mit^ianct  for  Miss 
Oreen,  and  the  supposed  artisan  left  his  employmeob  and  the 
eomtry ;  but  not  witbomt  recsdlviiig  from  the  yoong  lady  an 
MWli'snos  that  she  returned  hU  attaohraent.  Shortly  aft«r- 
vards,  having  gone  home  and  obtained  his  father,  Lord 
e's  oonaut,  be  re-appeared  and  now  mads  his  proposala 
Vr.  Green,  pin^  in  all  du«*  form  ah  the  heir  of  a  good  ^ 
Kt«  and  nn  earldom.     He  was  not  rejected  this  time. 
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I  tbll  tlufi  story  only  as  a  pretty  one  current  when  I  uv 
LonI  iind  Lady  Bosse ;  a  very  happy  and  tiuited  couple 
with  little  children  who  have  muce  grown  to  be  distinguiKhed 
men.     Very  pofisibly  it  may  be  only  a  myth  ! 

I  never  ^w  Archbishop  Whately  except  when  btt 
confirmed  me  in  the  chui-ch  of  Malahide.  He  was  no 
doabt  a  sincerely  puouH  man,  but,  lus  rough  and  irreverent 
manner  (intended,  I  believe,  us  a  protest  against  the 
Peckxniffian  tone  then  commonamong evangelical  dignitaries) 
was  almost  repulsive  and  certainly  startling.  Outride  his 
palaoe  in  Stopben's  Green  there  was  at  that  time  &  row  of 
short  columns  oonnected  from  top  to  top  by  heavy  chains 
which  fell  in  festoosB  and  guarded  the  gardens  of  the  square. 
Nothing  would  serve  his  Grace  (we  were  told  with  horror 
by  the  spectators)  thau  to  go  of  a  morning  after  breakfast 
and  fdt  on  theao  chains  tunoking  hiti  cigar  a^  he  swung 
gently  back  and  forth,  kicking  the  ground  to  gain  impetus. 

On  the  occaaon  of  my  confirmation  he  exhibited  one  of 
his  whims  most  unpleasantly  for  me.  This  was,  that  he 
mubt  actually  touch,  in  hi»  episcapal  benediction,  the  }tead^ 
not  merely  tbe/iatr,of  the  kneeling  catechumen.  Unhappily, 
my  maid  had  not  foreseen  this  contingency,  but  had  thought 
fahe  could  not  have  a  finer  opportunity  for  displaying  hei* 
«kill  in  plaiting  my  redundant  locks  j  and  Lad  built  up 
such  an  edifice  with  plaits  and  ptns,  (on  the  part  of  my  head 
which  necessarily  came  under  the  Archbishop's  hand)  that 
be  hod  much  udo  to  overthrow  the  same !  He  did  ao, 
however,  effectually ;  and  I  finally  walked  back,  through  the 
church  to  my  pew  with  all  my  cAtfiWwre  hanging  down  in 
disorder,  far  from  "  admired"  by  me  or  anybody. 

Of  all  the  pbaeee  of  orthodoxy  I  think  that  of  Whately, — 
well  called  tlie  Hard  Churchy — was  tlie  last  which  I  oould 
have  adopted  at  any  period  of  my  life.  It  was  obviously  his 
▼iew  that  a  chain  of  propotiitious  might  bi'  oonbtmctod  by 
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inm  logic,  beginning  with  the  record  of  a  miracle  two 
thoQMnd  years  ago  and  ending  with  unavoidable  conversion 
to  tbe  tore  of  Ood  nnd  Man  1 

The  laat  person  of  whom  1  Hhall  speak  as  known  tome  first 
in  Ireland,  was  that  dear  and  noble  woman,  Fanny  Kemble. 
She  has  not  mentioned  in  her  delightful  Record*  how  our  ac- 
quaintance, destined  to  ripen  into  a  life-long  friendship,  bogan 
at  Newbridge,  bat  it  watt  in  a  droll  and  charaotenstic  way. 

Mrs.  KembleV  friend  "  H.S."— Harriet  iBt.  Leger— lived 
at  Ardgillan Castle,  eight  Irish  miles  from  Newbridge.  Her  ' 
the  wife  of  Uon.  and  Bev.  Edward  Tavlor  and  motbir  \ 
I  the  late  Tory  Whip,  watt  my  mother's  beet-liked  neighboor, 
aiid  At  an  early  age  I  was  taught  to  look  with  respect  on  tbe 
somewhat  singular  figtiro  of  Miah  St  L^|er.  In  those  dayi 
any  departure  from  the  conventional  drens  of  the  time  was 
talked  of  as  if  it  wore  altogether  the  most  important  faci 
ounnccted  with  a  woman,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
greatness  of  her  character  or  abilities,  like  her  eontem- 
poimrieBand  fellow  country  women,  the  Ladiea  of  Llangollen, 
(olao  Irish),  Harriet  8t.  I>*ger  early  adopted  a  ooetome 
coonsting  of  a  riding  habit  (in  her  rase  with  a  skirt  of 
MDitble  length)and  a  black  beaver  hat.  All  the  empty-headed 
men  and  women  tn  the  county  prated  incessantly  about  theee 
inoffensive  garments,  insomuch  that  I  arrived  early  at  tbe 
conviction  that,  rational  and  oonveuient  as  such  dress  would 
be,  the  game  web  not  worth  the  candle.  Things  an  altered 
HO  far  now  that,  oould  dear  Harriet  reappear,  I  beHeve  the 
unhwnal  comment  on  her  dresa  would  rather  be :  **  How 
aanaifalo  and  befitting  "  I  rather  than  the  silly,  "  How  odd  "  ! 
Anyway  I  Imagine  she  must  have  afibrded  a  somewhat 
dagolor  contrast  to  har  ever  magnificent,  not  to  say  gotgeoos 
friend  Fanny  Kemble,  whan  at  the  gitet  Kxhibition  of  18&], 
they  were  the  observed  of  obeenrara,  aitting  for  a  long  tina 
iqde  by  side  doee  to  the  crystal  fountain. 
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Every  redder  of  the  charmiag  Records  of  a  Girlhood 
iinJ  HeeolUctions  of  Later  Li/e^  must  have  felt  some 
ourioBity  about  the  perAODality  of  the  friend  to  whom 
those  letters  of  our  English  Sevign6  were  addressed.  I 
fa&ve  before  me  as  I  write  an  exoellent  reproduction  iii 
platiuotype  from  u  dagiieri^eotype  of  herself  which  dear 
Harriet  gare  me  twme  twenty  years  ago.  The  pule,  kind, 
sad  face  is,  1  think  inexpressibly  touching ;  and  the  woman 
who  wore  it  deserved  all  the  alfection  which  Fanny  Kemble 
gave  her.  She  was  a  deep  and  singularly  critical  tliinknr  and 
reader,  and  had  one  of  the  warmest  hearts  which  ever  beat 
under  a  cold  and  shy  exterior.  Tlio  iridescent  genius  of 
Fanny  Kemble  in  the  prime  of  her  splendid  womanhood,  and 
my  poor  young  soul,  over-burdened  with  thoughts  too  great 
and  difficult  for  me,  were  equally  drawn  to  seek  her 
sympathy. 

It  happened  once,  somewhere  in  the  early  Fifties,  that 
Mrs,  Kemble  wa^  pacing  a  visit  to  Miks  St,  Leger  at 
Ardgillan,  and  we  arranged  tliat  she  should  bring  her  o\'8i' 
some  day  to  Newbridge  to  luncheon.  I  was,  of  course, 
prepared  to  receive  my  gueet  very  cordially  but,  to  my 
;istonisbment,  when  Mrs.  Kemblo  entered  she  made  ma  the 
mortt  formal  salutation  cuuceivable  and,  ufter  being  seated, 
auswered  all  my  small  poltlenest^es  in  monosyllableeand  with 
ubvioufl  annoyance  and  disinclination  to  converse  with  me  or 
^vith  any  of  my  friends  whom  1  proscntcd  to  her.  Something 
was  evidently  frightfully  nmiss,  and  Harriet  perceived  it ; 
but  what  could  it  be  ?  What  could  be  done  ?  Happily  the 
gong  sounded  for  luncheon,  and,  my  father  being  absent,  my 
eldest  brother  offered  his  arm  to  Mt«,  Kemble  and  led  her, 
walking  with  more  than  her  usual  Rtatelines.*^  acroesthetwo 
halls  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  placed  her,  of  course, 
bende  himbelf.  1  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  but  I 
heard  afterwards  all  that  occurred     We  were  a  party  of 
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cigfateent  and  luituraUy  the  long  tAble  hod  a  good  znany 
dished  oa  it  in  the  old  faRliion.  lily  brother  looked  over  it 
an<j  Baked:  "What  will  you  take,  M».  Kemblef  Roast 
fowl  ?  or  galantine  ?  or  a  little  Mayonnaifle,  or  what  elae  f  " 
"Thank  you,"  replied  Mtk  Keinble,  "//"  Oton  be  a 
pot4aoef" 

Of  course  there  was  a  potatoe — nay,  several ;  but  a  terriblo 
i/^M  hung  over  us  all  till  Mi:«  Taylor  hurriedly  called  for 
her  carriage,  and  the  party  drove  off. 

The  moment  they  left  the  door  after  our  formal  farewells, 
Harriot  St.  I^ger  (as  she  afterwards  told  mo)  fell  on  her 
friend:  "Well,  Fanny,  never,  tierer  ^rilI  I  bring  you 
anywhere  again.  Uow  cottJd  yon  behave  so  to  Fanny 
li>bbet" 

"  I  cannot  permit  any  one,"  said  Mr&  Kemble,  "  to  invite 
a  number  of  people  to  meet  me  without  haWng  anked  my 
eoDAont ;  I  do  not  chooAe  to  be  made  a  gaziog-stock  to  the 
oounty.  Miss  Cobbe  hod  got  up  a  regular  party  of  all  tha«e 
people,  and  you  could  see  the  room  wan  dfcomted  for  it-.*" 

"  GolmI  Heavens,  what  are  you  talking  of  ? "  wiid  Harriet, 
**  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  all  tier  rclationit,  stopping 
iu  the  bouse.  She  could  not  Cum  them  out  becauei>  you 
were  ooming,  and  her  room  is  always  full  of  flowers," 

'*!•  that  really  sot "  said  Mrs.  Kemble,  "  Then  you  shall 
tell  Fanny  Oobbe  that  I  ask  her  pardon  for  my  hiid  behaviour, 
and  if  she  will  forgive  me  and  come  to  see  me  in  London, 
/  viU  ntver  bthave  baiUy  to  her  a<fain  /  " 

In  a  tetter  of  hers  to  Harriet  St.  Leger  given  to  me  after 
her  death,  I  was  touched  to  read  the  following  reference  to 
this  droll  inridont : — 

"  Bilton  Hotcil. 

"Wed.Mh. 
"  I  SB  iolemqrted  by  s  perfect  bundle  of  ftagrsoes  sad 
frssb  colour  sent  by  Mm  Cobbe  with  a  note  In  whidi  I  sm 
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wofTry  to  nay  she  gives  me  very  Httlo  hope  of  seeing  her  at 
all  while  I  am  in  Dablin.  This,  aa  you  kaov,  i.s  a  real 
disappointment  to  me.  I  had  rather  fallen  in  lore  with 
her,  and  wisbod  very  much  to  have  had  some  opportunity 
of  more  iateroouraa  with  her.  Iler  face  when  I  came  to 
talk  to  her  aeemod  to  me  keen  and  sweet — a  charming  com- 
bination—and I  was  M  grateful  to  her  for  not  being  repelled 
by  my  ungroctoas  demeanour  at  her  house,  that  I  had 
quite  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again. 

"P.  A.  K," 


I  did  go  to  see  her  in  Loadon  ;  and  bhe  kept  her  word,  and 
waa  ray  dear  and  affectionate  friend  and  bore  many  things 
from  me  «ith  perfect  good  humour,  for  forty  yeai-s ;  including 
(horrible  to  recall !)  tuy  falling  fujit  osloep  while  she  waa 
reading  Shakespeare  to  Mary  Lloyd  and  me  in  oiu-  drawing- 
room  here  at  Hengwrt  I  Among  her  many  kindnesses  was 
the  gift  of  a  mass  of  her  Correspondence  from  the  beginning 
of  her  theatncal  cai'eer  in  1S21  to  her  last  years.  She  also 
snccessiyely  gave  me  the  MSS.  of  all  her  Rtcordst  but  in  each 
case  I  inductrd  her  to  take  them  back  and  publish  them  her- 
self. I  have  now,  ait  a  prieeleait  legacy,  a  large  parcel  uf  Ler 
own  letters,  and  five  thick  volumes  of  autograph  letters 
addressed  to  her  by  half  the  celebrated  men  and  women  of 
her  time.  They  testify  uniformly  to  the  admiration,  affection 
and  rospect  whorevrith, — her  little  foibles nutwitbfitaiiding,^ — 
she  WAS  regarded  by  tbreo  genei-ations. 
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!  DBAW  now  to  the  doiung  yeare  of  my  Life  At  Newbridge, 
after  I  had  published  my  first  book  and  before  my  father 
died.  They  were  happy  and  peaottfal  yeorSi  though  gradtudly 
overfihadowed  bythe  seiuethat  thelongteimreof  that  beloved 
homo  mtut  soon  end.  It  is  one  of  the  many  perversitiett  of 
woman'it  devtlny  that  she  i»,  not  only  by  herftditary  instinct 
u  home- milking  animal,  but  is  encouraged  to  the  uttormost 
to  centre  all  her  intercstes  in  her  borne  ^  every  pursuit  which 
would  give  her  anchorage  elsewhere,  (alwa3ra  excepting 
mArriage)  being  more  or  lees  under  general  disapproval.  Yet 
wlien  the  young  wooian  takes  thoroughly  to  this  natural 
home-making,  when  she  has,  lik(>  a  plant,  bent  her  rootu 
down  into  the  oellara  and  her  tendi-iln  up  into  the  garretii 
and  every  room  bears  the  imprete  of  her  personality,  when 
ahe  glories  in  every  good  picture  OD  the  walla  or  bit  of  choim 
ohina  on  the  tables  and  blushes  for  every  statn  on  the 
oarpetot  when,  io  short,  Lor  home  is,  as  it  shoidd  be, 
her  pouter  gameDt,  her  neat^  her  shell,  fitted  to  ber 
like  that  of  a  murez,  then,  almoet  invariably  oomee  to 
hvr  the  order  to  leave  it  all,  tear  heruelf  out  uf  it, — 
and  go  to  make  (if  she  can)  some  other  home  elxewhere, 
Buppoatng  lier  to  have  married  early,  and  that  she  ia  qiared 
the  lata  aprootiag  from  ber  father's  houw  at  his  death,  she 
ha«  usually  to  bear  a  tiimUar  ti*anaitioo  when  she  survivea 
bar  husband  ;  and  in  this  case  often  with  the  failing  health 
•nd  spiritM  of  old  age.  I  do  not  know  how  ihees  heart- 
breaks Are  to  be  spared  to  women  of  the  cilua  of  the  daughters 
and  wfvea  of  country  gentlemen  or  ciergymen  ;  but  the^r  tun 
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bard  to  bear.  Pet-haps  tbe  most  fortunate  daughters  (HatsIi 
as  it  fieeiua  to  aay  so)  are  thoso  whose  fathers  die  whilo  Uioy 
are  themralres  »tiU  la  full  \-igoiir  and  able  to  begin  a  new 
ttzuteooe  with  spirit  and  make  new  friendR ;  as  was  my 
Oase.  Some  of  my  contemporaries,  whose  fathers  lived  till 
they  were  fifty,  or  even  old»',  had  a  bitterer  trial  in  quitting  • 
their  homes  and  were  never  able  to  start  afresh. 

Id  my  last  few  years  at  Newbridge  my  father  and  I  were 
both  cheered  by  the  frequent  presence  of  my  dear  little 
nieoe,  Helen,  on  whom  he  doted,  and  towards  whom  flowed 
out  the  tendemeBB  which  had  scarcely  been  allowed  ita  free 
course  with  his  own  children.  L'A  rt  (Fetre  Grandp^  is  surely 
the  mo-it  beautiful  of  arts !  When  all  pergonal  pleasures 
have  pretty  well  died  away  then  begins  the  reflected 
pleasxire  in  the  freeb,  innocent  delights  of  the  child  \  a  moon- 
light of  happiness  perhaps  more  sweet  and  tender  than  tbe 
garish  joys  of  tbe  noontide  of  life.  To  me,  who  had  never 
lived  in  a  house  with  little  children,  it  brought  a  whole  world 
of  revelations  to  have  this  babe  and  afterwards  her  little 
sister,  in  a  nursery  under  my  Ruper\'iniaD  during  their 
mother's  long  Ulnesees.  I  understood  for  the  first  time  all 
that  a  child  may  be  in  a  woman'd  life,  and  how  their  little 
hands  may  pull  our  henrtetrings.  My  nieces  were  dear,  good, 
little  babes  then ;  they  are  dear  and  good  women  now ; 
the  comfort  of  my  age,  as  they  were  the  darlings  of  my 
middle  life. 

Having  received  sufiicient  encouragement  from  the  nioofc 
(fes^TTM  of  my  Theory  of  Intuitive  Mwala^  I  proceeded  now 
to  write  the  first  of  the  three  books  on  Prai^Uxd  Morals,  with 
which  I  designed  to  complete  the  work.  My  volume  of 
JiMffiou$  Duly,  then  written,  has  proved,  however,  the  only 
of  the  eeries  ever  published.  At  a  later  time  I  wrote 
cbaptera  on  PertomU  and  on  ASocied  Duty,  but  was 
tisfied  with  them,  and  destroyed  the  MSS. 
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As  JRtliffiotLa  Duty  (3rd  edition)  is  still  to  be  had 
(incladed  by  Mr.  FUbor  Unwin  in  bis  Ute  re-issue  of  my 
principal  works),  1  noed  not  trouble  tbe  reader  by  any  such 
LftmUysia  of  it  aa  I  have  given  of  the  former  volume.  In 
writing  ooucoming  Helujimts  Dutt/  at  tbe  time,  T  find  in  a 
letter  of  mine  to  Harriet  St.  Leger  (returned  to  mc  when  she 
grew  blind),  that  I  spoke  of  it  thus :  — 

"  Kewbridfe,  April  2fitb,  1957. 
'*  Too  see  I  htve,  after  all.  inserted  a  little  prefaoe.  I 
thought  it  neoeikvary  to  explain  the  object  of  the  book, 
test  it  mijiht  seem  superfluous  where  it  coincides  with, 
orthodox  teaching,  and  offensively  daring  where  it  diva 
from  it.  Your  ooosin's  doubt  about  my  Ctuistiaoity  lasting^ 
till  ahe  reached  the  end  of  Iittuitive  MoraU^  made  me 
resolve  to  forestall  ia  this  cose  any  such  danger  of 
to  fight  without  allowing  my  Doloura.  You  »es  I  have  noi 
nailed  them  mast-high.  Bat  though  I  have  done  thii,  I 
caoaot  lay  that  it  has  been  ia  any  way  to  stake  r<»nttrU  to 
my  own  creed  that  I  have  written  this  book.  1  wanted  to 
show  those  who  are  already  Thelsts,  actually  or  approxi- 
mately, that  Theism  is  something  far  more  than  they  seem 
commonly  to  understand.  I  wanted,  too,  to  show  to  tboui 
who  liave  had  their  historinil  failh  shaken,  bat  who  still 
cling  to  it  from  the  belief  that  without  it  no  real  r«^'9Km  in 
possible,  that  they  may  6nd  all  which  their  hearts  can 
need  in  a  failh  purely  intuitive.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
lay  that  Uwm  objmta  have  been  before  me  in  working  at 
my  book.  I  suppose  in  reality  the  impolse  to  sw^  an 
ttlidertekiag  oomes  more  simply.  We  think  we  have  found 
■ome  ImUu^  and  wo  long  to  develop  and  communicate  them. 
We  do  not  sit  down  and  say  '  Such  and  inoh  sort  of  people 
wont  soch  and  such  a  book.     I  will  try  and  write  it.' " 

Hie  phui  uf  this  book  ia  simple.  After  discussing  in  th« 
first  chapter  the  Canon  <^  R^igwu»  Dut*f,  which  X  dedne  to 
be  **Tbou  ■bftlt  love  thB  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  tUiw  bMit 
Mid  Mol  and  ■Uwiglh," — 1  di^uoi^  in  the  MSt  ckftpUr, 
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i?«/i(^iu  0^(!no»r  agaicBt  that  Law, — BUspheiny,  Hypocrisy, 
Perjury,  dx.  The  third  cb&pter  deals  with  Beh'giouJt  FauUa 
(failuree  of  duty)  such  as  Thanklesenees,  Irreverence, 
Worldlinoss,  <tc.  Tho  fourtli,  which  constitutes  the  main 
bulk  of  the  book,  oonai&ts  of  what  are  practically  tax  Sermons 
on  Thanksgiving,  Adoration,  Prayer,  Repontaiuse,  Faith, 
and  Self-OoDseciation, 

The  book  has  been  very  znnch  liked  by  some  readers,  J 
especially  the  chapter  on  Thanksgivin^y  which  I  reprinted 
later  in  a  tiny  volume.  It  is  strange  in  theB*-  days  of 
pessimism  to  read  it  again.  I  am  glad  I  wrote  it  when  my 
heart  waa  unchilled,  my  sight  undimmed,  by  the  frozen  fog 
which  has  been  hanging  over  us  for  (he  I&«t  two  decadea 
An  incident  connected  with  this  chapter  touchoJ  me  deeply. 
My  father  in  his  last  illnees  permitted  it  to  be  read  to  him. 
Having  never  before  listened  to  anything  I  had  written,  and 
having,  even  then,  no  idea  who  wrote  the  book,  he  expressed,] 
pleasure  and  sympathy  ivith  it,  especially  with  a  passage  ia 
which  I  speak  of  the  hope  of  being,  in  the  future  life,  "  young 
again  in  all  that  makes  childhood  beautiful  and  holy."  It 
was  a  pledge  to  me  of  how  near  our  hearts  truly  were,  under 
\  apparently  the  world-wide  diiTercnce^ 

My  father  was  now  tanking  slowly  beneath  the  weight  of 
years  and  of  frequent  rctiu*ns  of  the  malarial  fever  of 
India, — in  thoee  days  called  **  Ague," — which  he  hod  caught 
half  a  century  before  in  the  Mahralta  warn.  I  have  said  ^ 
something  already  of  his  powerful  character,  hid  upright, 
honourable,  fearless  nature;  his  strong  sense  of  Duty. 
Of  the  lower  sort  of  faults  and  vices  he  was  absolutely 
{ncapable.  No  one  who  knew  him  could  imagine  him  as 
saying  a  false  or  prevaricating  word ;  of  driving  a  hard 
I  bargain  ;  of  eating  or  drinking  beyond  the  strictest  rules  of 
fiamperonce  ;  least  of  all,  of  faithlessness  in  thought  or  deed 
to  ht«  wife  or  her  memory.     His  mistakes  and  errors,  such 
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u  they  were,  ai*o«e  solely  froto  a  fiery  temper  &nd  a  despotic 
I  viO,  nonruthed  rather  than  chocked  by  his  ideas  oonceruing 
the  rights  of  parents,  and  husbanda,  masters  and  employerB ; 
and  from  his  narrow  religious  creed.  Such  as  he  was,  every 
one  honoured,  some  feared,  and  many  loved  him. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  detail  more  of  the  incidcntH  of  my  own 
Hfe,  I  shall  here  narrate  all  that  I  can  recall  of  his 
deecriptious  of  the  meet  important  occurrence  in  bid  career — 
the  battle  of  As&aye. 

In  Mr.  George  Hooper's  delightful  Life  of  Wellington  i 

t  {Sngliah  Men  of  A  dion  Serie$)  there  is  a  spirited  accoaot  of 

that    battle,    whereby    Britiah   stipremacy    in    India    was 

practically  secured.     Air,  Hooper  speaks  enthusiastically  of 

the  behaviour,  In  that  memorable  fight,  of  the  19th  Li^ht 

Dragoons,  and  of  its  "splendid  charge,"  which,  with  the 

"imcdstible  sweep"  of  the  78th,   proved  the   "decisive 

stroke**  of  the  great  day.    He  describes  this  chai-ge  thus : — 

....  ''Hi*  piquets,  or  leading  troops  on  the  right  wera 

bj  nistake  led  off  towards  Assaye,  onooToring  the  eeoondl 

line,  and  falling  themselves  into  e  desdly  converging  flra. 

The  SoTenty-Fottrtb  followed  the  piquets  into  the  caoDODade, 

and  a  great  gap  was  thns  made  in  the  array.    The  enemy's 

bone  rodu  np  to  charge,  and  ao  serioua  was  the  peril  on  the 

right  that  the  >'iDetccntb   Light  Dragouns    and   a  native  i 

cavalry  regimeat  were  obliged  to  charge  at  once.     Eager 

for  the  fray,  tboy  galloped  up,  cheering  as  they  went,  and 

cheered  by  the   woanded  ;  and,  riding  home,   even  to  the 

batteries,  saved  the  remnants  of  the  piquets  and  of    the 

Swmty-Foartb."    (P.  76.) 

My  father,  then  a  cornet  in  the  regiment-,  carried  th« 
regimental  flag  of  the  Kineteenth  through  that  charge,  and 
for  the  real  of  the  day ;  the  noiL-ooDunianoned  oiEcer  wboat  ^ 
duty  it  wai  to  bear  it  baring  faean  Btmek  dead  at  the  first 
[.onset,  and  my  father  saving  the  flag  from  falling  into  th« 
hamU  of  the  Mabrattas, 
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The  Nineteenth  Light  Dragoons  of  that  epoch  wore  &  grey 
aniform,  and  heavy  steel  helmets  with  large  red  plumes,  which 
caused  the  Mahrattaa  to  nickname  them  "The  Bed  Headed 
Raecals."  On  their  shoulders  were  simple  epaulettes  made 
of  chains  of  some  common  white  metal,  ooe  of  which  I 
retrieved  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  fifty  years  after  Assaye,  and 
fitill  wear  as  a  bracelet.  The  men  could  scarcely  hare 
deaerved  the  name  of  Light  if  many  of  them  weighed,  as  did 
my  father  at  18,  no  lees  than  ISstone,  inclusive  of  his  saddle 
and  acoontrements  I  The  fashion  of  long  hair,  tied  in  '*  pig 
tailg,"  still  prevfuled ;  and  my  father  often  laagbingly  boasted 
thatthe  mass  of  his  fair  hair,duly  tied  with  black  ribbon,  had 
descendad  far  enough  to  reach  his  saddle  and  to  form  an 
efficient  protection  from  sabre  cuts  on  his  back  and  shoulders. 
Mr.  Hooper  estimates  the  total  number  of  the  British  army  at 
Assaye  at  5,000;  my  father  used  to  speak  of  it  as  about  -1,500; 
while  the  cavaiiy  alone,  of  the  enemy  were  some  30,000. 
The  infantry  were  eeemingly  innumerable,  and  altogether 
covered  the  plain.  There  wu  also  a  contnderabte  force  of 
.-trtillery  on  Sdndioa'  side,  and,  commanding  them,  was  a 
French  officer  whose  name  my  father  repeatedly  mentioned, 
but  which  I  have  onfortunately  forgotten.*    The  handful  of 


*  Mr  tlattou,  whose  eioeedlngl;  tutemtln^  and  briniant  Life 
qf  t\r  Mar^vfti  of  WaUettey  (in  tbe  "  RnUrt  ef  India"  »enw) 
includes  an  aoccont  of  tbe  whole  o&mpaign,  has  been  >o  kind  »» 
to  endeavour  to  identify  this  PrenchmaB  for  mc,  and  tells  me 
that  in  a  note  to  WeUiogtoa'a  I>etpatehe§,  Vol.  11.,  p.  323,  It  is 
given  as  Dupont ;  Wellington  speaking  of  him  u  oomioaodiQg  u 
"brigade  of  infantiy."  My  father  certainly  ipoke  of  him  or 
eome  other  Kronohmao  as  comnuLudiDg  Bciodlaa'  artillery. 
Mr.  Hnttoa  hue  alio  been  good  enoogh  to  rofer  me  to  Grant 
OofPs  JJitUrnf  of  the  MakrattM,  VoL  III.,  p.  240.  with  regard  to 
the  namber  of  British  troope  engaged  at  Assaje.  He  (Mr.  Grant 
^>aflr)  uyi  the  haodfol  of  British  troop*  did  not  exceed  4,600  as 

r  father  abo  estimated  them. 
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Engli&h  troops  bad  done  a  full  day's  inatrch  under  an  Indian 
8un  berore  the  battle  began.  When  the  Nineteenth  received 
ordars  to  charge  they  had  been  sitting  long  oq  their 
horses  in  a  portion  which  left  them  exposed  to  the  ricochet 
of  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  the  strain  on  the  discipline  of  i 
the  men,  qm  one  after  another  was  picked  off,  had  been 
enormous ;  not  to  prevent  them  from  rHrtating — they  had 
no  ffuch  idea, — but  tostop  them  from  charging  without  orders. . 
At  last  the  word  of  oommand  tocharge  came  from  Wellesley, 
and  the  whole  regiment  responded  with  a  roar  /  Then  oama 
^tbe  tn  of  death  and  men  and  officers  fell  all  around,  aa  it  ^ 
[aesned  almost  every  second  man.  Among  the  rest,  aa  I 
[liave  aaid,  the  colour- sergeant  was  struck  down,  and  my 
father,  as  was  his  duty,  seized  the  flag  from  the  poor  fellow's 
hands  aa  ho  fell  and  e&rried  it,  waving  in  front  of  the 
regiment  up  to  the  guns  of  the  onomy. 

In  one  or    other  of    the  repeated  charges  which  the 
Nineteentli  continuoil  to  mako  even  after  their  commanding 
I  officer,  Colonel  Maxwell,  had  been  killed,  my  father  found 
himself  in  hand  to  hand  couBict  with  the  French  General , 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Mahratta  artillery.     Ho 
an  ordinary  uniform  and  my  father,  having  struck  him  with  I 
hiaoabre  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  expected  to  see  terrible  i 
[reiulta  from   the   blow  of  a  hand  notorious  all   his  life 
for    its    extraordinary    strength.       But    fortunately    the| 
General  had  prudently  included  a  coat  of  armour  under  hiftJ 
uniform  ;  and  the  blow  only  resulted  in  a  considerable  den|1 
in  the  blade  of  my  father's  aabro ;  a  dent  which  (in  Biblical 
language)  "  may  be  seen  unto  this  day,"  where  the  weapon 
hangs  in  the  study  at  Newbridge, 

At  another  period  of  this  awful  battle  the  young  Comet 

I  diraumnted  beaide  a  stream  to  drink,  and  to  allow  his  horw 

to  do  the  Nune.     While  so  oroupipd.  Colonel  WelU^Kley  came 

up  to  follow  his  example,  and   they  conventeil    for  a  fnw 
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minuteG  while  dipping  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  brook  (ot* 
river).  As  they  did  so,  thoro  slowly  oozed  dowri  upon  them, 
triclding  through  the  water,  a  afcreamlet  of  blood.  Of  course 
they  both  turned  away  in  horror  and  remounted  to  return 
to  the  battle. 

At  last  the  tremendous  struggle  was  over.  An  army  of 
4,500  or  5,000  tired  English  troops,  had  routed  five  times  as 
many  horsemen  and  perhaps  twenty  times  as  many  infantry 
of  the  warlike  Mahrattas.  The  field  was  clear  and  the 
£oglish  flag  waved  over  the  English  T^Iaratbon. 

After  this  the  poor,  wearied  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
ride  bock  teii  mtles  to  camp  for  the  night ;  and  when  they 
reached  their  ground  and  dismounted,  miwy  of  them — uiy 
father  among  the  rest — fell  on  the  earth  and  slept  whei-e 
they  lay.  Kext  morning  they  marched  back  to  the  tield  of 
Assaye  and  the  ticece  which  met  their  eyes  was  one  which 
DO  lapse  of  years  could  efface  from  memory.  The  pomp  and 
glory  and  joy  of  victory  were  past ;  the  horror  of  it  was 
before  them  in  mangled  corpses  of  men  and  horses,  over 
which  hung  clouds  of  flies  and  vultures.  Fourteen  officers  of 
his  own  regiment,  whose  last  meal  on  earth  be  had  shared  in 
convivial  merriment,  my  father  saw  buried  together  in  one 
grave.  Then  the  band  of  the  regiment  played  "  The  Rose 
Tree"  and  the  men  marched  away  with  set  faces.  Long 
years  afterwards  I  happened  to  play  that  old  air  on  the  piano, 
hut  my  father  stopped  nir,  "Do  not  play  that  tune,  pray  I 
I  cannot  bear  the  memories  it  brings  to  me.'' 

After  Assaye  my  father  fought  at  Aigaon  (or  Argaum),  a 
battle  which  Mr.  Turner  describes  as  "  even  more  decisiva 
than  the  last";  and  on  December  14th  he  joined  in  the 
terrific  storming  of  the  great  fortress  of  Gawiljarh,  with 
which  the  war  in  the  Deccan  termiuiited.  Ho  received 
medals  for  As?aye  and  Argaum,  just  fifty  years  after  tlu»e 
battles  were  fought  1 
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After  his  return  from  India,  mj  father  r«matned  at  his 
mother's  house  in  Bath  till  1809>  when  he  married  my 
dear  mother,  then  living  with  her  guardiana  cicue  by,  at 
29,  Boyal  OreBoent ;  and  brouglit  her  to  Newbridge,  where 
they  both  lived,  as  I  have  described,  with  few  and  short 
interruptionH  till  she  died  in  Octobei',  1847,  and  he  in 
November,  1857.  For  all  that  hn-lf  century  be  acted 
nobly  the  part  to  which  he  wa8  called^  of  landlord, 
magistrate  and  head  of  a  family.  There  was  nothing  in 
him  of  the  idool  Irish,  fox-hunting,  happy-go-lucky,  much 
indebted  Squire.  There  never  was  a  year  in  his  life  in 
which  every  one  of  his  bills  waa  not  settled.  Hhi  bookn, 
piled  on  his  study  table,  showed  the  regular  payment,  week 
by  week,  of  all  hiu  labourers  for  fifty  yeans.  No  quarter  day 
passed  without  every  servant  in  the  hou&e  receiving  his,  or 
her  wages.  So  far  was  Newbridge  from  a  Oastle  Kackreut 
that  though  much  in  it  of  the  furniture  aod  dccoratious 
bek)nged  to  the  previous  oentury,  everj'thing  waR  kept  in 
perfect  order  and  repair  in  the  house  and  in  the  litablee,  coach- 
bOQiea  and  beautiful  old  garden.  Punctuality  reigned  under 
the  old  soldier's  rigime  ;  clocks  and  belk  and  gongs  sounded 
i-egularly  for  prayers  and  meals-  and  dinner  was  sen'od 
sharply  to  the  moment.  I  should  indeed  be  at  a  loss  to  say 
in  what  reaiipect  my  father  betrayed  bis  Anglo-Irish  race,  if  it 
were  not  his  high  spirit. 

At  last,  and  very  soon  after  the  photograph  which  I  am 
inserting  in  this  book  was  taken,  the  long,  good  life  drew  to 
its  end  in  peace.  I  have  found  a  Icttor  which  I  wrote  to 
Harriet  St,  Leger  a  day  or  two  after  his  ^'oath,  and  I  will  here 
transcribe  part  of  it,  rather  than  narrate  the  event  afresh. 

"  Not.  14tb,  1857. 
'*  Dearest  Harriet, 

"Hy  poor  &ther'»   gnfferings   are    over.     He   died   on 
Wednesday  evening,  without  the  leavt  pain  or  itm^lc. 
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having  auuk  gradually  into  an  nnconscions  state  since 
Sunday  morning.  At  all  evenU  it  proved  a  most  merciful 
close  to  hia  long  sufferingB,  for  be  neT«r  seemed  firen  aware 
of  the  terrible  atate  into  which  the  poor  limbs  fell,  but 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  as  the  mortification 
advanced,  died  away  aa  if  ia  tfae  gentlest  sleep  he  had  known 
for  many  a  day.  It  in  all  very  merciful,  I  caD  feel 
nothing  cIko,  though  it  ia  very  sad  to  have  had  no  parting 
words  cf  blesaing,  enoh  u  1  am  snre  he  would  have  given 
me.  All  those  he  loved  best  were  near  him.  He  bad  Dotic 
till  the  last  day  of  his  coosciouBnGss,  and  the  little  thing 
oontinually  asked  afterwards  to  go  to  hia  study,  and 
eaquixed,  *  Grandpa  'seep  ? '  When  he  had  ceased  to 
apeak  at  all  comprehensibly,  the  moming  before  he  died 
be  pointed  to  ber  picture,  and  half  smiled  when  I  brought 
it  to  him.  Poor  old  father !  Ue  ia  free  now  from  all  his 
mi&oriee — gone  home  to  God  after  his  long,  long  life  of  good 
and  honour  !  Fifty  years  ho  has  lived  aa  master  here.  Who 
but  God  knows  all  the  kind  and  generous  actions  he  ha« 
doue  in  that  half  century !  To  the  very  last  he  completed 
everything,  paying  his  labonrers  and  settling  his  books  on 
Satotday  ;  and  we  find  all  his  amuigements  made  in  the  most 
perfect  and  thoughtful  way  for  everybody.  There  was  a 
lettei  left  for  me.  It  only  contained  a  £100  note  and  the 
words,  "  The  last  token  of  the  love  and  affection  of  a  fother  to 
his  daughter.'  ....  *  He  is  now  looking  so  noble  and  happy, 
I  might  say,  ho  handsome  ;  his  features  seem  so  glorified 
by  death,  that  it  doe«  one  good  to  go  and  ait  beaide  him.  1 
never  saw  Death  look  so  littJe  terrible.  Would  that  the 
poor  form  conld  lie  there,  ever  I  The  grief  will  be  far 
wocae  after  to-day,  when  we  shall  see  it  for  the  last  lime. 
Jessie  has  mode  an  outline  of  the  face  as  it  is  now,  very 
like.  How  wonderful  and  blessed  ia  this  glorifying  power 
of  death  ;  taking  away  the  lines  of  age  and  weak  distenaion 
of  muscles,  and  leaving  only,  as  it  would  seem,  the  true 
&ce  of  the  man  as  he  was  beneath  all  surface  weaknesses ; 
the  '  garment  by  the  soul  laid  by '  smoothed  out  and  folded  ! 
Hy  cousiuK  and  Jouie  itud  I  all  feel  very  much  how  blessedly 
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this  face  tpeaka  to  u  ;  how  it  is  not  Aim,   but  &  iok«it^ 
of  whit  be  !■  now.    I  grieT«  that  I  wu  not  more  to  him, 
that  I  did  oot  better  win  hiii  lore  and  do  more  to  deMrrVi 
it ;    bnt  er«n  thin  sorrow   hu  its   oomfort.     Perhapi    bail 
knowB  now  that  with  nU  mj  heart  I  did  feel  the  deepeall 
teDderoeM  for  his    RDflfcriogii    and    rejvpect    for    hiA   greati 
virtnee.    At  all  bTeots  the  wall  of  cretd  has  falJea  down 
from  between  our  sonls  for  ever,  and  I  believe  that  waa  the 
one  threat  obstacle  which  I  conld  never  overthrow  eotirely. 
Forbearing  as  he  proved  himself,  it  was  never  forgotten. 
Now  aU  that  divided  as  is  over.    ....    It  aeems  all  very 
droam-Uke  jtut  now,  long  oa  we  have  thonght  of  it,  and  I 
know  the  waking  will  be  a  terribln   pang  when  all  is  over 
And  I  have  left  evert^thing  round  which  my  heart  roots  have 
twined  in  five  and  thirty  yean.    But  I  don't  fear — bow  oaa 
I,  when  ntj  ntmoet  hopee  coald  not  have  pointed  to  an  end 
M    happy    ai   God    baa    given    to    my    poor    old    fotiierTf 
EveiTtbing  is  merciful  about  it — even  to  the  time  when  i 
m/f  all    together    here,  tad   when   I   am    neither    young 
esumgh  to  aeed  pcotootion,  or  old  enoagfa  to  feel  diminished 


1  carried  out  my  long  formed  reaolution,  of  oonrse^  and 
startdd  on  my  pilgrinuige  just  tfanw  weeks  after  my  father's 
^dMtb.  Leaving  Newbridge  wae  the  worst  wrench  oF  my 
ife.  The  borne  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  of  which  I  hail 
miiftran  for  nineteen  years,  for  every  comer  of  which 
1  had  eared,  and  wherein  there  waa  not  a  room  without  it« 
tender  aamdatinns, — it  seemed  almoat  impossible  to  ilrag 
mjaelf  away.  To  atrip  my  pretty  bedroom  of  ita  pieturoa 
and  books  and  ornamento,  many  of  them  my  mother's  gifts, 
and  my  mother's  work ;  to  send  off  my  h^rp  to  be  sold ; 
and  make  ovtr  to  my  brother  my  privato  poaueaaiona  of 
ponies  and  eaninire, — (lucidly  my  dear  dog  waa  dead,) — 
and  take  leave  of  all  tho  denr  old  serrants  and  village  people^ 
flamed  a  whole  aeriea  of  panga.     I  remember  feeling  a 
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ilb^tinri  regret  and  nT^iling  at  myself  for  dmng  so,  wboii 
locked  for  the  ItLSt  time  the  big,  old-fash ione<l  l«a-che^  out. 
of  which  I  had  made  the  family  breakfaat  for  twenty  years. 
Then  came  the  last  monuDg  and  a&  I  drove  out  of  the  gates 
of  Newbridge  I  felt  I  waa  leaving  behind  me  all  and 
ererytbing  in  the  world  which  I  had  loved  and  cherished. 

i  was  going  also,  it  must  be  said,  not  only  from  a  family 
circle  to  entire  solitude,  but  al£o  from  comparative  wealth  to 
poverty.  Considering  the  int«reet8  of  my  eldest  brother  as 
paramount,  and  the  seriousness  of  his  charge  of  keeping  up 
the  house  and  estate,  my  father  left  me  but  a  very  small 
patrimony  j  amounting,  at  the  rate  of  interest  then  obtainable, 
to  a  trifle  over  X200  &  year.  For  a  woman  who  had  always 
had  every  possible  service  rendered  to  her  by  a  regiment  of 
well-trained  servants,  and  had  bad  £130ayearpocket-muney 
Binoe  she  left  school,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  a 
narrow  provision.  Hy  father  intended  me  to  continue  to  live 
at  Newbridge  with  my  brother  and  siister-in-law  ;  but  such  a 
plan  was  entirely  contrary  to  my  view  of  what  my  life  should 
thenceforth  become,  and  I  accepted  my  poverty  cheerfnlly 
enough,  with  the  help  of  a  little  residy  money  wfaeremth  to 
start  on  my  travels.  I  cut  oflF  half  ray  hair,  being  totally 
unable  to  grapple  with  the  whole  without  a  maid,  and  faced 
the  future  with  the  ad^'antage  of  the  great  calm  which  follows 
any  immediate  concern  with  Death.  Wltile  that  Shadow 
baogi  over  our  heads  we  perceive  but  dimly  the  thorns  and 
pebbles  on  our  voaA. 

A  week  after  leaving  Ireland  I  spent  one  night  with 
Harriet  St.  Leger  in  lodgings  which  she  and  her  friend,  Miss 
Dorothy  Wilson,  occupied  on  the  Marina  at  St.  Leonard's. 

When  I  had  gone  to  my  room  rather  late  that  evening,  I 
opened  my  window  and  looked  out  for  the  last  time  before 
my  esdlOf  on  an  English  scene.  There  was  the  lineof  friendly 
*->mpe  close  by,  but  beyond  it  the  sea,  dark  as  pitch  on  that 
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December  night,  was  only  revealed  by  the  Bound  of  the  slow 
waves  breaking  sullenly  on  the  beach  beneath.  It  was  like  a 
Uack  wall  before  me ;  the  sea  and  sky  undistinguishable. 
I  thought :  "  To-morrow  I  shall  go  out  into  that  darkngw  I 
How  like  to  death  is  this  I " 


II 
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Long  JouoNEr. 


Tbb  journey  which  I  nDiIertook  when  my  home  dutiM 
emled  at  the  death  of  my  father,  would  be  considered  a.  very 
modetmto  azcuraion  in  tbeea  latter  dayR,  but  in  1857  it  waji 
htill  aooouDted  somewhat  of  aja  enterpriiw  For  a  "  lone  woman." 
When  I  told  my  frieDds  that  I  was  going  to  Egypt  and 
JeroMlem,  they  Miid  ;  "  Ah,  you  wtU  get  aa  far  a«  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  that  will  be  very  intarwtiDg;  bnt  you  will  God 
too  many  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  going  any  further," 
**  Whun  I  say  "*  (I  replied)  "  th&t  I  am  goiog  to  Egypt  und 
Jerusalem,  I  meun  that  to  Egypt  uod  Jerusalem  I  shall  go." 
And  m,  as  it  proved,  a  wilful  woman  had  her  way  ;  and  I 
OUne  back  after  a  year  with  the  evar-delightful  privilege  of 
obMcring :  "  1  told  you  w  " 

I  &baU  not  dream  of  dragging  the  reader  again  over  the 
well'Wom  ground  at  the  slow  pooeof  a  writer  of  "  /m^nnewtoiw 
da  royays."  The  best  of  roy  remiiiifvences  were  given  to 
the  world,  in  Fnuer'n  M  agazino,  and  reprinted  in  my  CStiaa  of 
cAe  Ptutf  before  th«^  was  yet  a  prospect  of  a  railway  to 
Jeruaalem  except  in  SlartinV  picture  of  the  "End  of  the 
World  " ;  or  of  A  **Sa'vit»  tConiHibut"  over  the  wild  soUtudoii  of 
litbanoii,  irtiere  I  struggled  *mld  anowrs  and  torrent*  which 
DParty  whelmed  me  and  my  horse  In  deetructioD.  I  rejoioe 
to  think  Uiat  T  naw  thiimi  holy  and  wonderful  lands  uf 
Faleatine  and  Kg^-pt  while  Cook'i  tourista  were  yet  unborn, 
%nd  Cairo  hail  only  one  small  English  hoinl  and  one  solitary 
wheal  earriagi> ;  nnd  the  nolrmu  gati^  uf  the  Sphinx 
eooounterad  no  OoU-gaisaa  on  the  dosert  aands. 
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My  prooeedinga  were  very  much  Xikc  tlicwo  of  cortain  binJs 
of  the  farmyard  (associated  particularly  with  Michaelmas), 
who  very  rarely  are  seen  to  riae  on  the  wing  but  when  tbt-y 
are  ouce  incited  to  do  eo,  are  wont  to  take  a  very  wide  circle 
In  their  flight  before  they  como  back  to  the  bam  door  ! 

Paris,  Marseilles,  Rome,  Naples,  Meaaiuo,  Malta,  Alezan- 
diia^  Cairo,  Jafla,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  Bead  Sea, 
Jordan,  Boyrout,  Lebanon,  Baalbec,Cypi'Uf),  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
Athens,  OonstAntinopIe,  Gape  Matapan,  Corfu,  Triefite, 
AdeUberg,  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Lucerne,  Geneva, 
Wiosbaden,  Antwerp,  London — such  was  my  "  swoop," 
accomplished  in  11  mootlis  and  at  a  cost  of  only  jC40U.  To 
say  that  I  brought  homo  a  crop  of  new  ideas  would  be  a 
I  small  way  of  indicating  the  whole  harvest  of  them  wherewith 
I  returned  laden.  There  were  (1  think  I  may  Bummaria*)! 
w  the  results  of  such  a  journey,  the  following  great  additiooil 
to  my  mental  stock. 

Fir^t.  A  totally  fresh  oouceptiou  of  the  glory  and  beauty  J 
of  Nature.  When  crossing  the  Cfaannel  I  fell  into  talk  with 
a  charming  old  lady  and  told  her  how  I  was  looking  forward 
to  seeing  the  great  picturen  and  buildings  of  Italy.  "  Ah," 
aha  said,  "  but  there  is  Italinn  Xatiurt  to  be  seen  alsa  Do 
not  miss  it,  looking  only  at  works  of  art.  /  go  to  Italy  to 
aee  it  much  more  than  the  galleriat  and  churchoti."  I  was 
very  much  astonished  at  thL*;  remark,  but  I  came  home  after 
,  Kme  months  spent  in  a  villa  on  Bellosguardo  entirely 
oonvertcd  to  her  view.  Travellers  there  are  who  weary 
their  feet  and  sti-iiin  their  eyes  till  they  can  no  longer  .tee  or 
receive  impressions  from  the  mlloH  of  painted  canvas,  the 
regiments  of  statues,  and  the  streets  of  palaces  and  churches 
wherewith  Italy  abounds ;  yet  have  never  spent  a  day  riding 
over  the  desolate  Oampagna  with  thefar  off  Apenninec  closing 
the  horiEon,  or  enjoyed  nights  of  paradise,  sitting  amid  the 
cypresses  and  the  garlanded  vineii,  with  the  starsoverliead,  the 
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tughtingalee  fiingingfUid  the  fireflies  dart  ingaround  amoDg  the 
^OM  dt  Maggio.  Such  travel  lers  m^j  come  back  to  BDgUnd 
proud  of  having  verified  every  Hnn  of  Murray  on  the  spot, 
yet  they  have  failed  to  *'  we  Italy  "  aUogether.  Never  ahall 
I  forget  the  revelation  of  lovelineea  of  the  y^gean  and  loDtan 
eeas,  of  the  lower  Rlopee  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the  Acropolii^  ol 
Athens,  seen,  as  1  saw  it  first,  at  sunrise.  But  when  tny 
heaviej^t  journeys  were  done  and  I  paused  and  rested  in 
Villa  Niccolini,  vith  Florence  below  and  the  Val  d'  Arno 
before  me,  I  felt  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as  I  then  and 
there  saw  it,  were  joy  enough  for  a  lifetime.  The  old  lines 
(1  know  not  wboae  they  are)  kept  ringing  in  my  e.ir4 . — 

**  And  they  •ball  ntmniDr  high  in  bliir* 
Open  Ihe  hUli  of  Ood." 

t  Aall  quote  here  sume  vei'nee  which  I  wi-ate  at  that  time, 
aft  they  doscribod  the  scene  in  which  I  live^l  and  revelltxL 


THE    FESTA  OF  TUB    WORLD. 

A  PriaoaM  cane  to  a  HntUMni  strand. 

Orer  a  MUDiner  mb  ; 

And  the  tky  «mll«d  down  on  Ihe  laughing  land. 

Pot  that  land  was  Italy. 

Tbo  fraU  treoi  lioai  tlieir  lailan  boughs 
O'er  tb«  flelda  with  barvMt  gold, 
And  the  rieli  ilnea  wreathed  from  true  to  Ire^ 
lSk»  garland*  In  temples  old. 

And  ovar  all  ftill  t!ie  glul  nDiiligbL, 
So  warm,  ho  bHgbt.  to  clvar  I 
Tha  sarth  ahono  oot  like  an  ameraU  lot 
In  (he  diamond  atmMpliere. 

Than  down  to  greet  that  \mAy  iwect 
Came  the  DqIcq  trom  hU  [aboe  hall : 
"  I  thmak  tlioe.  grftUn  Hire,"  nho  citod, 
"Fur  thy  prlncalv  foslhaV* 
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*•  For  honoared  guests  bavc  towos  ere  doW 
Been  docked  right  royally  ; 
Bqi  thy  whole  land  is  g&rlaztded 
One  bower  of  bloom  for  mc  I " 

Then  smiled  the  Duke  at  the  lady's  Lboaght, 
And  the  thanks  ho  had  lightly  won ; 
For  Nature's  eternal  Fe«la-ilay 
She  deemed  for  ber  alone  I 

A  l\>et  stood  by  the  Frinoeas'8  dde  j 
'*  0  lady  raise  thine  eye, 
The  tiiver  of  this  great  FestiTsl, 
Ho  dweUeth  in  yon  blue  sky. 

"  Tby  klasman  Prince  hath  weloomod  thee, 
Bnt  Ood  bath  His  world  arrayed 
Not  more  for  thee  than  yon  beggar  old 
Who  sleeps  'neath  the  ilex  shade. 

"  Bis  snn  doth  sbinc  on  the  peasant's  lields. 
Bis  rain  on  hia  vineyaid  pooti 
Bis  flowers  bloom  bj  the  worn  wayside 
And  creep  o'er  the  oottoge  door. 

"  For  each,  for  all  is  a  welcome  given 
And  spreail  the  world's  great  feast ; 
And  the  King  of  Kings  is  the  lonng  Host 
And  each  child  of  man  a  gaest.*^ 

The  beauty  of  Switzerland  has  at  no  time  touched  me  as 
that  of  Italy  has  always  done.  There  is  something  in  the 
sharp,  hard  atmosphere  of  Switzerland  (and  T  may  add  in  the 
sharp,  hard  characters  of  the  Swim)  which  disenchants  me  in 
the  grandest  soeiiett. 

The  eecond  thing  one  learns  in  a  journey  like  mine  is,  of 
course,  the  wondrous  achlcrements  of  human  Art, — -Temples 

*  The  misrake  reconled  in  thene  little  verses  «bm  made  by  a 
danghter  of  Louis  PbUippe  when  visiting  her  nnole,  the  Orand 
Dnke  of  Lucca.  The  incident  waa  narrated  to  me  by  the 
sanlptiiresa,  Hdlle.  Felicie  Fauvean,  attendant  on  the  Dnoheaie  de 
Beiri. 
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uod  Cborches,  fountoios  and  obelisks,  pyramids  and  etatuM 
I  and  pictures  vithoot  end.      But  on  this  head  I  need  say 
nothing.     Enough  has  been  said  and  to  spare  by  tho«e  far 
more  competent  than  T  to  write  of  it. 

liistly,  there  la  a  thing  which  I,  at  oU  erenta,  learned  by^ 
knocking  about  the  world     It  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
pure  human  good-nature  which  la  to  be  found  almost  every- 
}  where,     I  should  weary  the  reader  to  tell   all    the   Httla  i 
kindxietsea  done  to  me  by  fellow -passengers  in  the  railways  < 
and  steamers,  and  by  the  Captains  of  the  veeaeU  in  which  I 
L  sailed ;  and  of  the  trouble  which  Ktran^eni  took  to  help  me 
Lout  of  my  small  difficulties.     Of  course  men  do  not  meet — 
]  because  they  do  not  want^ — sudi  eervioee ;  and  women,  who 
travel  with  men,  or  even  two  or  three  together,  neldom  invito 
them.     But  for  viewing  human  nature  en  beau^  commend  m^ 
to  a  long  journey  by  a  woman  of  middle  age,  of  no  beauty, 
and  travelling  as  cheaply  as  possible,  alone. 

I  believe  Ihe  Puychicat  Hocitty  has  started  a  theory  that 
I  when  placcN  where  crimee  have  been  committed  are  ever  1 
Lftfter  *'  hauuted  "  the  apparitions  are  not  exactly  good,  old- 
iSuhioned  reai  gboetHf  if  I  may  use  mu^  an  ezpreBsion,  but 
leome  sort  of  atmospheric  photographs  (tlie  term  is  my  own) 
[  left  by  tlie  parties  concerned,  or  sent  telepathic&lly  from  thf  tr 
[present  hdahiuu  (wherever  that  may  be)  to  the  scene  of  their 
[earthly  suiTenng  or  wickedneas.     The  hypothecs,  of  course, 
relievee  us  from  the  very  unpleasant  surmiae  that  the  actual 
soul  of  the  victitus  of  aaaasRination  and  rohbory  may  have  [ 
iking  better  to  do  in  a  future  life  than  to  stand  guard  | 
f  parpetuaUy  at  the  dark  and  dank  comers,  oellarB,  and  bottoma 
^of  atone  staircases,  where  they  were  croelly  dona  to  drath 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  before;  or  to  loaf  like  detectivei  . 
about  the  spota  where  their  jewelry'  and  cash-boxee  (m  oatfnl  ^ 
and  important  to  ft  disembodied  spirit !)  Ue  cxmeeakd.     Bat 
I  AtXBO«pheric  photograph  or  uagichuitern  theory,  what- 
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ever  truth  it  may  hold,  exactly  anawera  to  a  soiae  which  I 
should  tbiiik  all  my  rejiders  must  have  experienced,  as  I  have 
done,  ID  certain  housea  and  cities ;  a  sense  as  if  the  crimes 
which  had  been  committed  therein  have  left  an  indescribable 
miasma,  a  lurid,  impalpable  shadow,  like  that  of  the  ashea  of 
the  Polynefsian  volc&no  which  darkened  the  sun  for  a  year ; 
or  shall  we  say,  like  the  unrec(^nii»ed  eflSaviinn  which 
probably  caused  Mrs.  Slecman,  in  her  tent,  to  dream  she  wati 
surrounded  by  naked  murdered  men,  while  14  corpses  wok 
actually  lying  beneath  hcrbedond  werenejctdaydisiiiterred?* 
Walking  once  through  Uol>Tood  with  Dr.  John  Brown  (who 
bad  not  visited  the  place  for  many  years),  I  woa  quite 
ov6i*oomo  by  thiB  sonao  of  ancient  crime,  perpetuated  as  it 
seemed,  almoHt  like  a  phytHcal  phenomenon  in  those  gloomy 
chambers ;  and  on  describing  my  senBations,  Dr.  Brown 
avowed  that  he  experienced  a  very  similar  impression.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  moral  facts  of  a  certain  intensity, 
begin  to  throw  a  cloudy  shadow  of  Evil,  as  Romist  saints 
were  said  to  exhale  an  odour  of  sanctity. 

If  there  be  a  city  in  the  world  where  this  sense  is  most 
vivid,  I  think  it  is  Rome.  I  have  felt  it  also  in  Paris,  but 
Elome  is  worst.  The  air  (not  of  the  Cumpagna  with  all  it^ 
fevem,  but  of  the  city  it«elf)  seems  foul  with  the  blood  and 
corruption  of  a  thousand  years.  On  the  finest  spring  day, 
in  the  grand  open  spaces  of  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo,  Sait 
Pietro,  and  the  Forum,  it  is  tlie  same  as  in  the  darkeet  and 
oarroweet  streets.  No  person  sensitive  to  this  impression 
can  be  genuinely  light-hearted  and  gay  in  Rome,  as  we  often 
are  even  in  our  own  gloomy  Ixindon.  Perhaps  thiK  is  sheer 
fancifulneas  on  my  part,  but  I  have  been  many  times  in  Borne, 
twice  For  an  entii-e  winter,  and  the  same  impression  nevei* 
failed  to  overcome  me.     On  my  last  visit  I  nearly  died  there 
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ftnd  it  was  not  to  be  deeciibed  how  Mimeiitly  I  longed  to 
emerge,  ob   if   out  of   oue   of    Dante's  ffiri,    "  any^where, 
iinyvhere  out  uf  "  tlus  llome ! 
Oo  the  oocAsion  of  my  Hr^t  journey  at  OhristmM,  1867, 1 
Lfltoppod  only  three  weeks  in  the  KternaRHty  and  then  wont  on  J 
'  by  sea  to  Naples.     I  was  ill  from  the  fatigues  and  aujuotiofl  < 
of  the  previous  weeks,  and  after  a  few  half-dazed  vittitfl  to 
the  Oulosspuui,  the  Vatican,  and  Shelley's  grave,  T  found 
myKuIf  unable  to  Inave  my  Kulitary  fourth-floor  room  tn  tlie 
Europa,     A  card  was  brought  to  me  one  day  while  thus 
imj'iiM>ned,  bearing  oamus  (unknown  to  mo)  of  "  Mr.  and 
Mr^.  Koliert  Aptborp,"  and  with  the  n  iigiilar  metutage:  **  Wsa 
I J  the    Miss    Cobbo  who  had   corrcHpoudcd  with  TheodfJie 
Parkor  in  America  ?  "    My  firttt  imprassioa  was  one  of  alarm* 
"  What  I  more  trouble  about  my  here«ie8  still  ?  "     It  wa%  | 
however,   quite    a  diffi.Tt'nt  uialter.     My  ^•ifii^ors   wen?  a 
gentluman  (a  rtal  American  gentleman)  and  his  wifi'^  wilh 
two  ladieB  who  were  all  among  Parker's  intimate  friends  in 
LAmerioL,  and  to  whom  he  had  showed  my  loltera.     Thej^J 
Fcame  to  hold  out  to  me  the  right  hand'*  of  followehip ;  nxwi 
friends  indeed  wo  became,  in  Kuch  thorough  sort  tiiat,  ttft«r 
Laeven-and- thirty    years    1    am    corresponding    with    dear 
Apthorp  6till.     Bhe  aiul  her  eister  nursed  me  throuj^h 
my  illness  \  and  thus  my  solitude  in  Rome  came  to  an  end. 
Naples  struck  mo  o»  my  lirst  vi&it,  as  it  has  done  again  and 
again,  as  preeeutiug  tht?  pixmf  thut  the  Beautiful  ii^  not  by 
Uaclf,  a  root  out  of  which  the  Oood  s|>ontaneously  grows.     If 
we  want  tu  cultivate  Purity, Uou(«ty^  Veracity,  Uuht'llishuca 
nr  niiy  otJuir  virtue,  it  is  vain  to  think  we  shall  achieve  our 
end    by   giving   the   mawes   pretty   ploasuro-groumls    and 
"  PalncoK  of  Delight,"  or  even  anlhHio  cottages  with  tlie  butt , 
roprodnctiuns  uf  Itotticvlli  adorning  thu  walls.    Du  whatwM 
L  may  we  can  iwver  hope  to  siuround  oar  working  mm  with 
'  soeb  beaaty  m  tbat  of  the  i3ay  of  Naples,  oor  to  '^hr-w  them 
TOL.  L  ' 
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Art  to  oqaal  tho  treflstires  of  the  Murco  Borbonico.  Axxii 
what  has  como  of  all  this  familuir  revelling  in  Beauty  for 
centarics and  milleniiiams  to  the  i)eople  of  Naples?  Only  tliat 
they  resemble  more  closely  in  igDorance,  in  eqiialor  aud  id 
degradation  tho  most  wretched  Irish  who  dwell  in  mud 
cabins  amid  the  bog^  than  any  other  people  in  Europe. 

I  bad  intended  remaining  for  some  time  to  reonperaie  at 
Naples  and  took  .1  cheery  little  room  in  a  certain  Penaton 
Scbiassi  (now  abolished)  on  the  Chifljla.  In  this  Pension  I 
met  a  number  of  Idndiy  and  interct^ting  people  of  vaiions 
uatioualitieB ;  the  most  pleasant  and  cultivated  of  all  being 
Finns  from  Hclsingfont.  It  was  a  great  experience  to  me  to 
enter  into  some  aorb  of  society  again,  far  removed  from  nil 
my  antecedents ;  no  longer  the  mistreBa  of  a  large  house  and 
dispenser  of  its  hospitality,  but  a  wandering  tourist,  known 
to  nobody  and  dressed  as  phiinly  as  might  be.  I  find  1 
wrote  to  my  old  friend,  Miss  St.  Leger,  on  the  subject 
under  date  January  Slst,  1858,  as  follows :  "I  am  really 
cheerful  now.  Those  days  in  the  country  (at  Cumie  and  Capo 
dt  Monte)  cheered  me  very  much,  and  I  am  beginning 
altogether  to  look  at  the  future  differently.  Tliere  is 
one  thing  I  feel  really  happy  about.  I  see  now  my  actunl 
position  towards  people,  divested  of  the  social  advantages  T 
have  hitherto  held;  and  I  £nd  it  a  very  pleasant  one.  1 
don't  think  I  deceive  myself  in  imagining  that  people  easily 
tike  me,  and  get  interested  in  my  ideas,  while  I  find 
abundance  to  like  and  esteem  in  a  large  pi-oportion  of  those 
I  meet."  (Optimism,  once  more !  the  rca*ler  will  say !) 

It  was  not,  however,  "  all  beer  and  skittles  "  for  me  at 
the  Sohiassi  pension.  I  had,  as  I  have  mentioned,  taken  a 
pretty  little  room  looking  out  on  the  Villa  Reale  and  the 
Bay  and  Vesuvius,  and  bad  put  up  the  photographs  and 
miniatures  I  carried  with  me  and  my  little  knick-knacks  on 
the  writing  table,  and  fondly  flattered  myself  I  should  sit 
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and  uTitn  there  pencefuHy.  Bat  I  reckoned  without  my 
neighbours !  It  was  Sunday  when  I  arrived  and  settled 
myself  so  cx>mpInceTitly.  On  MonJay  morning,  soon  after 
day-brenk,  I  waa  rudely  awakened  by  a  dreadful  four-handed 
struinniing  on  a  piano,  apparently  in  my  very  room  !  On 
rousing  myself,  I  perceived  that  a  locked  door  clone  loj 
my  bed  ohviou&ly  opened  into  an  adjoining  clmmljer,  and' 
being  (after  the  manner  of  Italian  dooni)  at  least  two 
LlDohMi  abort  of  the  uncarpeted  floor,  I  was  to  all 
Faoooitio  iut«nt£  and  purpoeee  actually  in  the  room 
with  th»  atroctoUB  jangling  {uano  and  the  two  thumping 
performers  I  The  piaottsing  went  on  for  two  hours,  and 
when  it  titopped  a  masculine  voice  aro»e  to  read  the  Bible 
aloud  in  family  de\'Otioii8.  Tlien,  aftar  a  brief  interval  for 
breakfast,  bunst  out  again  the  iutolerable  strumming.  I  6ed, 
ant)  remitined  ont  of  doors  for  bourH,  but  when  I  anne  Ijack 
thcty  were  at  it  again  I     t  apiiealed  to  the  mistresn  of  the 

booae,  in  vain.   Sir  Andrew and  hiii  daughters  ( I  will  cnll 

Ittiem  the  filiases  Shocking-strum,  their  real  name  concernaj 
nobody  now)  had  been  there  before  me  and  would  no  donbt  j 
stop  long  after  me^  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  pUying 
from  7  «.m.  to  10  p.m.  every  day  of  the  week.     I  took  a 
large  card  and  wrote  on  it  thin  pathetic  appeal : — 

**  lit;  Lba  nDrrDwii  of  a  poor  old  nudd. 
WhAM  hapl«M  lot  baa  nuide  btr  lodge  occt  doOK, 
Who  lain  wmtld  wiah  thoM  raorxLiog  kItb  delavoi] ; 
O  pnujtiH  liMi  1     Aad  the  will  blaM  foa  more  I  " 

I  tbroBt  this  under  the  ill-fitting  doOT  well  into  the  muaio- 

room,  ackl  waited  anxiously  for  some  meaaure  of  mercy  to  b*« 

auited  to  me  in  conmquooco.     But  no  I  tho  hateful  thumping 

^and  cnuihing  wont  on  aa  before.     Then  I  girded  up  my 

I  and  wmt  down  to  the  pitckot  office  and  took  a  bortb  in 

I'Ihe  next  tteamer  for  AJexaudria. 
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After  landing  at  Mesaina  (lovely  region  !)  and  at  Multa,  I 
euiburked  in  a  Frunch  ecrew-eteamer,  wbicli  Iwj^an  to  rull 
before  we  were  well  uudor  weigh,  and  which,  when  a  real 
Levanter  came  on  throe  days  later,  played  pitch  and  toes 
with  ti8  paaeengers,  insomuch  that  we  often  needed  to 
lie  on  mattreasea  on  the  floor  and  hold  Romething  to 
prevent  our  headji  frum  being  knocked  to  pitx;eti.  One 
d»y,  being  fortunately  a  very  good  eailoTi  I  scrambled 
up  on  dock  and  beheld  a  glorious  scene.  Euroclydou 
was  playing  mth  towering  waves  of  lapiH-lazuIic  all 
flocked  and  veined  like  a  hurse'ti  neck  with  white  foam, 
and  the  African  8un  was  shining  down  cloudless  over  the 
turmoil. 

There  were  some  French  Nuns  on  board  gouig  to  a 
oonveut  in  Cairo,  whore  they  were  to  be  chHritably  engaged 
taking  care  of  girls.  The  uiona.«;iic  mind  is  always  an 
interesting  study.  It  brings  u^  back  to  the  days  of  Beds, 
and  times  when  miracldtf  (if  it  bo  not  a  bull  to  say  so) 
were  the  rule  and  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  the  excep- 
tion. People  are  then  constantly  scon  where  they  are 
not,  and  not  seen  where  they  are;  and  the  dead  are  as 
"  prominent  citizens  "  of  this  world  (as  an  Amci-ican  would 
say)  as  the  lii'ing.  Meanwhile  the  actual  geography  and 
histoi-y  of  the  modem  world  and  all  that  is  going  on  in 
politics,  society,  art  and  literature,  is  as 'dark  to  the  good 
Sister  or  Brother  as  if  she  or  ho  hud  really  (as  in  Hans 
Andersen's  story)  "  walked  back  into  the  eleventh  century." 
My  nice  French  niuiit  were  very  kind  and  iiisti-uctivo  to  me. 
They  told  me  of  the  Virgin's  Tree  which  we  should  see  at 
Ueliopolis  (though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  obelisk  there), 
and  they  informed  me  that  if  anyone  looked  out  on  Trinity 
Sunday  exactly  at  sunru^e,  he  would  see  ^'iatU^  Us  trcie 
ptrsonnet  da  la  saiiUe  TriniU.*' 

I  could  not  bulp  asking  :  **  Madame  lee  aura  vuec»  ?" 
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"Fra  pricifiement,  Madama  ALuliuiia  tait  qu'4  retta 
saifiini  1b  soleil  se  Uvo  bien  t^b." 

"  Mais,  Madame,  pour  vmr  2(>u£m  1«8  troia  persouneti  ? ' 

It  was  no  ose.  The  good  soul  persisted  in  believing  whut 
slio  liked  to  believe  and  took  core  never  to  get  up  and  look 
oot  on  Trinity  Sunday  moi'ning, — just  as  ten  thousand 
Englufamon  nnd  women,  who  think  themselves  much  ui>MT 
than  tbe  poor  Nun,  carefully  avoid  looking  straight  at  fActn 
floaoamliig  wtiich  they  do  not  wish  to  be  »ot  right.  Bt. 
Thomaa^  kind  of  fnith  which  dares  to  look  and  see,  and,  if 
it  may  1w  to  tottcA,  ht  a  much  more  real  faith  aft4?r  all  thiin 
that  which  will  not  venture  to  oiicn  its  eyea. 

LantUug  at  Alexandria  (&f  t«r  b«ing  blown  off  the  Egyptian 
roout  nearly  as  far  oh  Crete)  wiis  an  epoch  in  my  life.  No 
book,  no  galh'Ty  of  pictnros,  can  ever  be  more  interesting  or 
inittructivo  than  the  first  Hrivo  through  an  Eastern  city ;  oven  | 
such  a  hybrid  one  ob  Alexandria.  But  all  the  world  knows 
this  now,  and  I  need  not  dwell  on  so  familiar  a  topic.  Tlie 
only  matter  I  care  to  record  here  is  a  visit  I  paid  to  a 
ffubtorranean  church  which  had  just  been  opened,  and  uf 
whidi  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  hetir  at  the  momont.  I  Imvo 
I  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  further  concerning  it  than 
appean  in  tho  following  extract  from  one  of  my  noto-boolo^  j 
and  I  fear  the  church  must  lung  ago  liave  bton  deHtroycd,  and 
the  freacoee,  of  course,  MSiused  : 

**  In  ofrtftta  ezoivnlioiiK  now  making  in  onti  of  tho  hillx 
of  Um  Old  City — wittan  a  fow  hundred  janlA  of  Uie 
Habtnoodi^  Ooosl — tbe  workmen  have  eome  upon  a  iimall 
•obterrsnean  dmrch ;  for  who«e  very  fai^  antiqutly  msny 
sryamants  maybe  iddueod.  The  fresooee  with  which  it  is 
•doned  sre  still  in  tollable  presarvation,  and  sppcar  to 
bsleog  to  tho  ssme  period  o(  art  as  (boss  rssouod  from 
Pompf^ii.  I'hrtDgh  altofether  faifsrior  to  ttv  better  specimca 
m  tho  Mttsco  Itorboaioo,  there  n  yet  the  ssae  ampltdty 
stUtnds  and   drsptry ;  tlie  «une  bnvHtb  of  ontUns  utd 
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effect  produced  by  few  touches.  It  is  impoMifale  to  confound 
them  for  a  moment  with  ^  atifl  and  meretriciouB  style  of 
Byzantine  painting. 

"  The  form  of  the  church  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  conceive 
antique.  If  we  suppoeo  a  shaft  to  have  been  out  into  the 
hill,  its  base  may  bo  considered  to  form  tlie  centre  of  a 
croflB.  To  the  west,  in  lieu  of  nave,  are  two  etoir- 
ctaea ;  one  ascending,  the  other  descending  to  varioas 
parts  of  the  hiUaide.  To  the  east  is  a  small  cluincol,  with 
depressed  elliptical  arch  and  reoeases  at  the  back  and  aidea, 
of  the  same  form.  The  north  transept  is  a  more  apee, 
supported  by  rather  elegant  Ionic  pilasters,  and  having  a 
fan'Hhs[icd  roof.  Op[K>aite  Ibis,  and  in  the  place  of  a 
south  transept,  Ih  the  largest  apartment  of  the  whole 
grotto :  a  chamber,  presenting  a  singular  transition  between 
a  modern  funeral-rault  and  on  ancient  columbarium.  The 
walla  are  pierced  on  all  sides  by  deep  hdes,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  ooffins  placed  endwise.  There  aro  in  all  thirty- 
two  of  these  holes  ;  in  which,  however,  I  could  find  no 
evidence  that  they  had  ever  been  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  interment  In  the  corner,  between  this  chamber  and 
the  chancel-arch,  there  la  a  deep  stone  cistern  sunk  in  the 
ground  ;  I  presume  a  font.  The  frescoes  at  the  end  of  the 
chancel  are  small,  and  much  efCaced.  In  the  eastern  apse 
there  ia  a  group  representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes.  In  the  front  walla  of  the  cbaucel-arch  are  two 
life-aice  figures ;  one  repre&entiug  an  angel,  the  other 
having  the  name  of  Chrijit  inscribet)  over  it  in  Greek 
letters.  This  last  struck  me  as  peculiarly  interesting ; 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  face  bears  no  reaomblanco 
whatever  to  the  one  amventionally  received  among  us,  in 
modem  times.  The  eyes,  in  the  Alexandrian  frcnco,  are 
dark  and  widely  opened ;  the  eyebrows  straight  and 
strongly  marked  ;  the  hair  nearly  black  and  gathered  in 
short,  thick  maases  over  the  cars.  I  was  the  more 
attracted  by  these  peculiari  ties,  as  my  attention  had 
shortly  before  been  arrested  very  forcibly  by  the  splendid 
bronxe  bust  from  Hercnhmeum,  in   the  Musco  Borbonjoo. 
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Thw    grnnd    and    beautiful    hoad,     wUicb     Marriiy     calls 

'RiKJuctppits'  and  tbo  custodi,  'Plato  in  the  charnctor  of 

tbo   ladino    BaoohDs,*  reeembles  so  perfectly   the    coaimon 

representatioDii  of    Clinst,  that  I    Kliuuld  bo   at    a   lou   to 

defioo    any  diffcronco,    unlcn   it    be  that  it  bnii,  perhapd, 

iDoro  intellectual  power  than  oar  paintingtt  and  uulpturaa 

UBually  ooQTey,  and  a  more  massive  neck.    If  thia  Aloxas- 

drian  freRoo  really  repreaent  the  tradition  of    the  3rd  or 

4ih  century,  it  beoomea  a  question  of  lomc  onriouty  :  loAm^ 

do  we  derive  our  modam  idea  of  Ohriat'a  faoe  t " 

Cftiro  was  a  great  delight  to  me,     I  could  not  afford  to 

lAop  at  Sbepbeard'a  Hotel  but  took  up  my  abode  with  aomo 

kind  AiDeriGans  I  had  met  in  the  eteamer,  in  a  bort  of 

Pt-naion  kept  by   an  ItuUiiii  named  Roncb  ;  in  old  Cuii-o, 

actually  vn  the   bank  oF  the  Nile  ;  su  literally  ho,  that  I 

iiiijgbt  have  dropped  u  stone  from  oar  Uilcony  into  the  rivor, 

just  oppoaite  the  lale  of  RbodA.     Prom  thiit  place  1  made 

two  excaraiona  to  the  Pyrami'la   and   had   a    aom«what 

ap[ialling  experience  In   the  "  King'a  Obamber'*  in   the 

vault  of  Cheops.      I  had  gone  rather  rockleasly  to  Ghizu 

without   either   friend   or    Dragoman ;    and  allowed  the 

wrotohed  Hcbeik  at  iha  door  to  send  6ve  Arabs  into  the 

pyranud  with  me  aa  guides.     They  had  only  two  miaemble 

dip  oandlts  altogether,  and  the  darknt^  doat,  beat    and 

noiae  of  the  Arabs  chanting  **  Vera  goot  lady  t  Backaheeh  I 

nockalioeli  I   Vera  goot  lady*"  luid  so  on  da  oapOt  all  in  the 

xuuToWf    atocply-a billing     paMsagea,    together     with     the 

intulemble  aoDSB  of  weight  aa  of  a  mountain  of  stona  ovor 

me,  proved  trying  to   my  nerrea.      Then,  when   we  luul 

raorhud  the  contml  vault  and  1  had  glanced  at  the  empty 

mirc^plmgutt,  which  is  all  it  oontoina,  the  five  men  niddunty 

»topiio>l  their  dianting,  placed  ibeimtelvaa  with  their  bacla 

(o  tbo  wall  in  rowa,  with  croMed  anna  in   tbo  attitude 

of  the  Oairide  pilaatei-K ;  and  one  of  them  in  a  baatooM- 

Jiko  toDC^  demanded :  "  Bucbdusesb  " !    \  instAntly  penvTtd 
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into  what  a  trap  I  had  fallon^  ami  what  a  fool  I  had 
teen  to  come  there  aloue.  The  idea  that  they  might  march 
out  and  leave  me  alone  in  that  awful  place,  in  thedarkneas, 
very  nearly  made  me  qunU-  But  T  knew  it  v&h  no  time  to 
betray  alarm,  so  1  replied  that  I  ^*  Intended  to  pay  them 
outside,  but  if  they  wiahed  it  I  would  do  so  at  once."  I  took 
out  my  purse  and  gave  them  three  shillings  to  be  divided 
between  the  five.  They  took  the  money  and  then  I'etnnied 
to  their  posture  against  the  wall. 

"  We  want  Backsheesh  "  ! 

I  toolc  my  courage  d  d^ux  «;uii'7u,  and  said,  "  If  you  give 
me  any  more  trouble  the  English  Consul  shall  bear  of  it,  and 
you  will  get  the  fitick.'* 

'*  We  want  Backshoerth  !  " 

"  I'll  have  no  more  of  thii?,"  I  cried  in  a  very  sharp  voice, 
and,  turning  to  the  ringleader,  who  held  a  candle,  I  Bald, 
"  Here,  you  fellow  !  Take  that  candle  on  in  front  and  let  me 
out.  Go  ] "  Ne  toent ! — and  I  blessed  my  stars,  and  all  the 
stars,  when  I  emerged  out  of  that  endless  passage  at  last, 
and  stood  safe  under  the  bright  Egyptian  8un. 

I  am  glad  to  remember  Qhiza  as  it  was  in  those  days  before 
hotels,  or  even  tents,  were  visible  near  it ;  when  the  solemn 
Sphinx, — 90  strangely  and  affoctingly  human  !  stood  goric 
over  the  desert  sands,  and  beside  it  were  only  the  ancient' 
temple,  the  rifled  tomba,  and  the  three  great  PyramidM.  To 
mo  in  thobo  da}'s  it  seemed  the  most  impressive  Field  of 
Death  in  the  wurld. 

The  old  Arab  Mosques  in  Cairo  aL^o  delighted  me  greatly 
both  for  their  beauty  and  ati  studies  of  the  original  early 
English  arcliitecture.  Needless  to  say  I  was  enchanted  with 
the  streets  and  bazaars,  and  all  the  dim,  strange,  lovely 
piotores  they  afforded,  and  the  Bastem  odours  which  per*, 
vaded  them  in  that  bright,  Ught  air,  whe-roin  my  chest  gr 
■ound  and  strong  after  having  been  for  years  oppressed  with 
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hronchial  troubles.  One  day  in  my  plenitude  of  enjoyment 
of  boaltb  find  vtgotir,  1  walked  nionn  a  long  way  down  the 
Bpleadid  SkoiUura  avcnae  of  Acacia  Lebbex  trees  with  the 
moving  crowd  of  Arab  men  and  women  in  all  their  varied 
coetumM,  and  tmina  of  camels  and  obsm  laden  with  green 
trefoil,  glittering  in  the  alternate  sun 'and  shade  with  never  a 
oort  or  carriage  to  disturb  the  even  currenta  to  and  fro. 
At  last  I  came  in  sight  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  extreme 
excitement  of  the  view,  liastily  concluded  that  the  yellow 
bank  which  sloped  down  beyond  the  grass  must  be  Rand,  and 
that  I  could  uctually  plunge  my  hands  in  the  River  of  Egypt. 
I  ran  down  the  slope  some  little  distance  from  the  a^-enue, 
and  took  a  few  eitepe  on  the  supposed  yellow  sand.  li 
prove<1  to  be  merely  mud,  like  the  banks  of  the  Avon  at  low 
liilo  at  Clifton,  though  of  difff-reiit  colour,  und  in  a  moment 
T  felt  myself  sinking  indefinitely.  Already  it  was  nearly 
up  to  my  knees,  and  in  a  few  minuton  I  should  have  been 
(i)uietly  and  unporceived  by  anybody)  entombed  for  the 
investigation  of  Egyptologers  of  future  generations.  It  was 
a  ludicrouA  position,  and  evvn  in  the  peril  of  it  I  beltcvo  1 
Uoghed  outright.  Any  way  I  happily  remembored  tliat  I 
had  road  yc«»  before  in  a  bad  French  novel,  how  peopla 
saved  themselves  iit  quicksands  Ui  the  LandeH  by  throwing 
themselves  down  and  60  dividing  Ihoir  weight  over  a  much 
larger  surface  than  theaoles  of  the  feet.  Instantly  ]  t  untotl 
back  towards  the  bank,  and  oast  myself  along  forward,  and 
then  by  dint  of  ftnormoua  efTorts  withdrew  my  feet  and 
straggled  back  to  terra  Jtrinn,  much,  I  should  think,  afior 
the  mods  of  koooxition  of  an  IchthyosauruA  or  other  "  dragon 
of  the  prim«."  Arrived  at  a  place  of  safety  I  had  next 
to  reflect  how  T  was  to  walk  homo  into  the  town  in  llio 
pickle  to  which  I  had  reduced  mywlf  t  Luckily  the  hot  sun 
uf  ESgypt  dried  Uio  mad  un  my  homely  clothatt  and  enjibled 
me  to  bnuh  it  off  as  duiit  in   an   incnMiibly  (|uick  time. 
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Before  it  had  done  8o,  however,  a  frog  of  excepiioiui] 
nglinees  mistook  me  for  part  of  the  bank  and  jumpeU  on 
my  lap.  He  looked  such  an  iU-inado  creature  that  t 
constructed  at  onoe  the  (non-scientilic)  hypothesis  that  he 
most  have  been  descended  from  Bomo  of  the  frogs  whicli 
Fhftnoh'B  ma^cianK  are  Raid  to  have  made  in  rivahy  to 
Koera;  foreninncra  of  those  modern  pnthologistft  who  are 
jiiHt  clever  enough  to  give  ua  all  surt^  of  Phiguev,  but  ulwaya 
stop  EihorL  of  curiny  them. 

I  was  very  anxiouM,  of  course,  to  ascend  the  Nile  to 
Fhilo!,  or  at  the  very  luaet  to  Thebes ;  but  I  was  too  poor 
by  far  to  hire  a  Jahaln'eh  for  my^lf  alone,  and,  in  those 
days,  eicuraion  steamers  wore  non-existent,  or  very  rare.  I 
did  hear  of  a  gentleman  who  ivanted  to  make  up  a  party 
and  take  a  boat,  but  he  coolly  proposed  that  I  should 
pay  lialf  of  the  expcn.soK  of  five  people,  and  I  did  not 
view  that  arrangement  in  a  favourable  light.  Eventually  I 
turned  eon-owf ully  and  dii)ap{)ointed  l>ack  to  Alexandria  witha 
pleaeant  party  of  Kngli.sh  and  American  ladieeand  gentlemen ; 
and  after  a  short  passage  to  Ja3a,  we  rode  up  all  together  in 
two  days  to  Jerusalem.  I  had  given  up  riding  many  years 
before  and  taken  to  driving  instead,  but  tliere  waa  infimte 
exhilai^tioD  on  finding  myself  again  on  horseback,  on  one  of 
the  active  little,  half  Arab,  Syrian  steeds.  That  wonderful 
ride  through  the  JafTa  orange  groves  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon 
with  all  its  HoH-erH,  to  I^ydda  and  Kamleh,  and  then,  next  day, 
to  Jerusalem,  waa  beyond  all  words  interesting.  1  think  no 
one  who  has  been  brought  up  as  we  Engliah  are,  on  the 
dottble  literature  of  I'ale^itine  and  England,  can  visit  the  Holy 
Land  with  other  than  almoet  breathle^  curiosity  mingled 
with  a  thousand  tender  associaliona,  What  KngUnd  is  to 
a  cultivated  American  travoUer  of  Wnfihington  Irving's  or 
Lowell's  stamp,  that  is  Talestine  to  U8  uU.  As  for  me,  my 
reli^ouB  views  nude  it,  I   think,  rather  more  than  less 
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eongeou*!  and  intcreeting  to  me  than  to  many  olhcm.    I  find 
I  wrote  of  it  to  my  friend  from  Jonifi&lem  ( March  6tb,  1 S5S) : 

"  I  feel  very  happy  to  bo  Imre.  The  land  seeniB  worthy 
to  t)e  that  in  wbioh  from  earliest  history  the  human  soal 
hat  highoMt  and  ofteoest  soared  up  to  God.  One  wants  no 
mimculooB  story  to  malra  tach  a  country  «  '  Holy  Land  i ' 
nor  can  luoh  itory  rnnko  it  lesH  holy  to  mftf  as  it  doea,  I 
think,  to  ftooie  who  equally  disbelieTo  it.  It  fleanu  to  me 
as  if  Chriftians  moat  be,  and  in  fact  are,  overwhelmed  and 
oonfoundcd  to  find  tbemielves  in  the  scene  of  such  event 
To  me  it  is  adi  pleasure.  1  believe  that  if  Christ  can  see  nil 
now  like  other  departed  ipirita,  it  is  thorn  who  revere  him 
as  I  do,  and  not  those  who  give  to  him  his  Father's  plsoe, 
whom  he  can  regard  most  complacently.  If  I  did  not  feelj 
this  it  would  pain  me  to  be  here." 

When  I  wont  first  into  tho  church  of  the  Koly  Sepalohr 
it  happened,  on  acconnt  of  somo  function  going  an  elsBwhare^^ 
to  be  nDuanally  free  from  the  crowds  of  pUgrims,  It  Heomed 
to  me  to  be  a  real  parable  in  titone.  All  the  diflttrt'nt 
fifaorchee,  Qreek,  Latin,  Armenian  Maronitoi  opeitetl  ittlo 
the  wDtral  Temple ;  aaif  to  sboiv  that  every  creed  haa  a  Door 
leading  to  the  true  Holy  Place. 

I  loved  also  the  little  nniTow  Diarble  shrine  itt  the  mld»t 
wttfa  ita  Rmall,  low  door,  and  the  mtuv  pLutt  olUu*  tomb, 
with  room  to  kneol  beHido  it  and  pray, — if  we  will, — to  him 
[who  is  believed  to  have  rested  there  for  the  mystic  throe 
ays  after  his  oracifixion ;  or  if  wo  will  (and  as  I  did),  to 
("  hia  Father  and  our  Father  ";  in  a  spot  batlowod  by  the 
I  of  a  hundred  worabipping  generations,  and  ttie 
fvamory  of  the  liulitist  uf  men.    ■ 

Another  day  I  was  uble  to  walk   alone  nearly  all  round  , 
oiitMido  the  walU  of  Jorusalem,  brginning  at  the  JiUlk  gatflj 
and  pawing  ruuttd  through  what  wiu  thua  a  deaort,  bat  la 
nov^  1  axn  tuld,  a  popnlouv  suburb.     J  c»m»  mcoemvBly  io 
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Sitoam  and  to  the  Valley  of  llinnom,  and  of  Johoshiiplmt ; 
to  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  and  at  last  to  UetliBomane. 
At  the  time  of  my  viMit,  this  saci-od  spot,  cout&mmg  the 
rtiins  of  an  *'  oil  press  "  (whence  iU  supposed  idontifi cation), 
was  a  smaU  walled  garden  kept  by  mouk»  who  did  their  best 
to  spoil  its  aftSociationB.  Above  ib  J  sat  for  a  long  time 
beside  the  path  up  to  St.  Stephen's  Qate,  where  tradition 
pUices  the  scene  of  the  great  fii-st  Christian  Murtyi-dom. 
The  ground  is  all  strewed  tttitl,  with  large  stoneH  and 
boulders,  making  it  easy  to  conjure  np  the  terrific  picture  of 
the  kneeling  saint  and  savage  crowd,  and  of  Saul  standing 
by  watching  the  scene. 

T>eiiving  Jerusalem^  after  a  week  with  the  same  plea^iant 
English  and  American  companions,  and  with  a  due  pi'ovision 
of  ijruardsand  tents  and  baggage  mules,  I  nxlo  to  Bethlehem 
and  llehron,  visiting  on  the  way  Abraham's  oak  at  Mamre, 
which  is  a  magnificent  old  terebinth,  and  the  vineyard  of 
K«h-kol,  then  in  a  very  poor  condition  of  culture.  We 
stopped  the  iirst  night  dose  to  Solomon's  Pools,  and  I  was 
profane  enough  to  bring  my  spongeu  at  earliest  dawn  into 
Jacob's  Well  at  the  bead  of  the  waters,  and  enjoy  a 
delicious  hath.  £i-e  we  turned  in  on  the  previous  evening, 
a  clergyman  of  our  party  read  to  us,  sitting  under  the 
walls  of  the  old  Saracenic  ca«tle,  the  pages  in  Stanley's 
Palestine  which  describe,  with  all  his  vivid  truthfulness 
and  historic  sentimenb,  the  scene  which  lay  before  us; 
tlie  throe  great  ponds,  "  bnilt  by  Solomon,  repaired  by 
Pontius  Pilate,"  which  have  supplied  Jenwulem  with  water 
for  3,000  years. 

I  am  much  surprised  that  the  problem  oiTered  by  the 
oontentA  of  the  vault  beneath  the  Mosque  of  Hebron  has  not 
long  ago  excited  the  intcn^iCAt  curiosity  among  l»th  Jows  and 
Ubri.^lijins.  Here,  within  small  and  definite  limits,  must  Ho 
evidence  of  incalculable  weight  ax  favour  of  or  against  the 
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vemcity  of  the  Mohuo  record.  If  tbv  account  in  Geu.  L. 
be  airreet,  the  bones  of  Jacob  vers  brought  out  of 
and  deposited  here  by  Joseph;  ombalmed  iii  the  6neat^ 
and  meet  durable  maimer.  We  ore  oxpi-essly  told 
(Gen.  Ll,  2  and  3)  that  Joseph  ordered  the  phjidciana  to 
embalm  hiK  father,  that  '*  forty  diiys  were  fultilled  for  him, 
for  eo  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  tboso  which  are  embalmed ; " 
and  that  J(K>(>[ih  went  up  to  Cnmian  with  "  all  the  eeiTaati 
of  Fharaoh  antt  the  eMi'rs  of  bis  houfle,  and  all  the 
of  the  laud  of  Vlgypt"  (a  rather  amazing  cxodu»  I)  and 
**  chnrioU  and  borsemeD,a  very  great  company."  Tliey  finally 
buried  Jacob  (v.  13)  '*iu  the  Cave  of  the  fiold  uf  Alu(-{Kiilnh 
which  Abraham  bought.**  It  was  unquostiooably,  then,  a 
firat^JasB  Mummy,  covered  with  wrappers  and  insert ptton«|^ 

-  and  eocloeed,  of   coune,  in  a  aplondidly-paiuted  Hummjr*' 
coffiu,  which  was  depotdbwl  in  that  unique  oave ;  aud  the 
•xtraordinary  eancUt^  which  bufl  attatdied  to  the  spot  as  farj 

^  aa  tradition  reaches  back,  aflbrds  presumption  amoantan| 
almost  to  guarantee  that  lA«fV,  if  anywhere,  beluw  tho  nix 
oenotu|>hK  tn  the  upper  ohauber,  in  the  vault  under  the 
small  holu  in  the  floor  where  tho  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dean 
8tJiu1cy  wore  privilegwl  to  look  down  into  the  darkness,— lifl 
the  relics  whioli  wuuld  terminate  mon*  coutrovorsies,  an 
throw  more  hght  on  the  origin  of  Judnijuu  tluui  can  be  i 
by  rill  th(?  Ktkbbls  and  IlishopH  of  EuropoandAaAto^ber  ! 
Why  do  not  Lhu  Uoth5chil<i« and  Uirechs  and  Uontefiores  and 
Goldsmiths  put  together  a  modest  littlo  subaicriptiou  of  a 
milliao  or  two  and  buy  up  Uebroa,  and  lo  settle  once  for  i 
wfaffthw  the  J»wtHh  tnyam  were  a  myth  or  a  man ;  and 
whether  there  were  really  an  Lmel  of  whom  they  are  the 
*'  Childnm  t "  I  bavft  talked  tAt  TViui  .SUnluy  on  Uie  subje 
who  (aN  he  tolli  us  in  hts  delightful  Jewinh  CKurch,  I.,  OOOj 

1  shared  nil  my  curioidty,  but  when  1  urgud  thu  ((uury  :  ^  d)id 
be  think  that  the  relics  of  tbe  Patriarchs  would  be  found,  if 
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wo  could  examine  the  cave?"  ho  put  up  his  hands  in  a 
deprecating  attitude,  which  all  who  knew  and  loved  him 
will  remomber,  and  said,  "  Ah  I  that  i»  the  queetion, 
indeed  1  " 

l»  it  possible  that  the  millionaire  Jews  of  Qermany,  France 
and  England  are,  after  all,  like  my  poor  friends  the  Nuns, 
who  would  not  get  up  at  ttuiime  un  Trinity  Sunday  to  »ee 
"toufev  Ua  trois  jtersomnes  de  hi  saifUe  TriniU," --$,n6  that 
thoy  pri^fer  to  believe  that  the  bones  of  tlio  thi-ee  Patriarclis 
are  where  they  ought  to  bo,  but  would  rather  not  put  that 
confidence  to  the  teut  7 

One  of  the  sights  which  aPFe<;ted  me  most  in  the  course 
of  our  pilgrimagG  through  Judffia  waa  beheld  after  a  night 
»pent  by  the  ladieu  of  our  party  in  our  tent  pitched  among 
the  sands  (and  cfntipedes  1)  of  the  de»erl  of  the  Mar  Saba. 
(Our  gentlemen-friends  were  privileged  to  slf^p  in  the  vast 
old  monastery  whence  they  brought  us  next  morning  the  moat 
exceileot  raid.)  As  we  rode  out  of  the  little  valley  of  our 
encampment  and  down  by  the  convent  of  Mar  Kaln,  wo 
obtained  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  Iiermit  burrow  ;  for 
Kuch  it  may  pro[)erly  be  oouHidered.  Mar  Haba  ia  tlio  very 
ideal  of  a  desert.  It  lias  amid  the  wilderne8s  of  bill:^,  not 
grand  enough  to  be  Bublimo  but  only  loonotouotis  and 
hopolossly  barren.  So  whit«  are  tho&o  hills  that  at  first 
Ibey  appear  to  be  of  chtilk,  but  further  ini<pectiun  i^hows 
thorn  to  be  of  whitiiih  rock,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  vegetation 
growing  anywhere  over  it  On  the  hills  there  is  Bometimef) 
an  inch  of  soil  over  the  ruck;  in  the  Talleyi  there  are 
torrvntfl  of  fiUmf's  over  the  inch  of  soil.  Between  our  mid- 
day halt  at  Derbinerbeit  (the  highet^t  land  in  Judn»),  nnd 
the  evening  rest  at  Mar  Saba,  our  whole  march  had 
been  in  utter  Rolitude ;  not  a  village,  a  tent,  a  caravan, 
a  human  being  in  sight.  Not  a  tree  or  buAh.  Of  living 
creatnrra  hardly  a  bird  to  break  the  dead  uilence  of  the  world, 
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ouly  ft  laxgo  Knd  venomous  snake  crawling  beside  our  tradL 
Thas,  fiir  from  buman  haunts,  in  tbe  begirt  of  the  wild(*mc«(, 
lies  Mar  8aba.  Fit  appit>ach  to  eticb  a  shrine  1  Tbruugh  tbe 
arid,  buminf*  rooka  a  profound  and  sharply-cut  chasm 
Buddeoly  opens  and  winds,  forming  a  hideous  vulley,  such  an 
sauy  exist  in  tbe  uD]>eopled  moon,  but  which  piX'bably  biw 
not  its  fviiuL]  in  our  world  for  mggeil  and  bUstod  desoUtion. 
There  is  no  brook  or  stream  in  the  depths  of  the  rftvinf>.  If 
a  torrent  may  ever  rush  down  it  aft*<r  the  Ihuuderstormh 
with  which  the  country  is  often  visited,  no  traces  of  water 
remain  oven  in  early  spring.  Barren,  bnrniiig,  gUnng 
rocks  alone  are  Ut  be  seen  on  every  dde.  Far  up  on  t\w 
ctifT,  like  a  fwiross,  stand  the  gloomy,  windowlcRi  walU 
of  the  convent;  but  along  the  ravine  in  an  almost  inacceanble 
gorge  of  the  bills,  are  caves  and  bolett  balf-way  down  tbe 
proci|iice, — tho  dwellings  of  the  hermits.  Horc,  in  a  den  (it 
for  a  fox  or  a  hjaena,  one  poor  soul  hod  rticd  just  boforo 
Diy  visit,  after  five>and-forty  years  of  eelf-inowenitioa. 
Death  bad  released  him,  but  many  more  rpinsinrd  ;  and  we 
oonld  see  lome  of  them  from  the  distant  road  as  we 
paased,  siUing  at  the  mouth  of  their  caverns,  or  walking 
on  tbe  little  ledges  of  rock  which  they  had  Hinix^lhed 
for  terrncoe.  'flicir  food  (such  as  it  iu)  i^  twut  fruiu  th» 
convent  and  let  down  from  the  cliffii  at  needful  intervals. 
Otherwise  they  live  abrtulutaty  alone, — alone  in  (his  htdnoua 
desolation  of  nature,  with  thu  lurid,  blastod  desert  for  their 
solaahATOin  Ood's  beautiful  univerw.  Wn  are  all,  I  suppose, 
aoeustomed  to  think  of  a  hermit  as  our  poets  have  painted 
him,  dwelling  sereae  in 

"  A  ktdge  in  Jwrne  viuA  wildemes, 

Some  bottndl—  ooDlimuty  of  skaUA,* 

tmdistnrbnd  by  all  the  Tigly  and  jarring  ngbts  and  mofids  of 
our  griniUng  civilixiitiou ;  klMpiiiig  culmly  on  bin  lied  of  foiti, 
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feeding  on  hiu  pulse  and  cresses,  and  drinking  the  walei'  ft-otn 
the  brook. 

"  He  knecla  at  mora  nt  noon  anil  ere, 
]le  hath  a  casbion  plump. 
It  is  tbo  moflfl  that  wholly  bides 
The  lott-cd  old  oak  stamp." 

But  the  hermits  of  Mar  Saba,  how  diirereut  are  they  from 
him  who  assoiled  the  Aodenb  Marioer?  Ko  holy  cloisters 
of  the  woods,  and  sound  of  chanting  brooks,  and  hymntt  of 
morning  birds ;  only  tliis  talent,  buraing  waste,  thiii 
**  desolation  deified.**  It  eeemed  as  if  some  frightful 
aberration  of  the  religious  Bcntiment  could  alone  lead  men  to 
chouee  for  home,  lemplo,  prison,  tuuib,  the  one  h\Kit  of  earth 
where  no  flower  springB  to  tell  of  God's  tenderness,  no  soft 
dew  or  Kweet  sound  ever  fall»  to  preach  faith  and  love. 

There  are  many  such  hermiU  8till  in  the  Oreek  Church. 
I  have  seen  their  eyrios  perched  where  only  rtilturcs  should 
have  their  nests,  on  the  cUfTn  of  Cammania,  aud  among  the 
caverna  of  the  Ojrcladea.  Anthony  and  Stylitcs  have  indeed 
left  behind  them  a  track  of  evil  glory,  along  which  many  a 
poor  wretch  still  "  crawls  to  heaven  along  the  devil'H  trail." 
Are  not  lives  waited  like  thetie  to  be  put  into  the  account 
when  we  cotne  to  estimate  the  GeaUi.  Chrifiti  f  Must  we  not, 
looking  on  these  and  on  the  ten  thousand,  thousand  hearts 
broken  in  monasteries  and  uunnerieii  all  over  Euru[>e,  admit 
tliat  hlfitoricHl  ChrisUanity  ha^  not  only  done  ^ood  work  in 
the  world,  bnt  bad  work  also  :  and  that,  diverging  widely 
from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  has  been  far  from  uniformly 
liencficcnt  ? 

It  w;ta  while  riding  some  hours  from  Mar  Sikba  through 
the  low  hiUa  before  coming  out  on  the  blighted  flats  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  that  one  of  those  picturei^  passed  lioforo  me  which 
are  ever  after  hung  up  in  the  mind's  gallery  among  the 
choic-eet  of  the  spoils  of  Eastern  travel.    By  some  chance  I 
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I  alone,  riding  a  few  hundred  yards  Id  fironl  of  the  cara^'aii, 
when,  turning  the  corner  of  a  hill,  I  met  a  man  approaching 
Ufi,  the  only  one  I  had  ftcen  for  several  hours  since  we  passed 
A  few  block  teutfl  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  He  was  a  noble- 
looking  young  shepherd,  dressed  in  the  camel's-hair  robe, 
and  with  the  liUiesome,  {wworful  limbs  and  elastic  stop  ol 
tbi<  children  of  tho  dwcrt.  But  tho  interest  which  aitAched 
to  him  was  the  errand  on  which  ho  had  manifestly  been 
imgagt^l  on  those  Dead  Hen  plaiuti  from  wtiuuoe  be  was 
Tetumiog.  Bound  his  neck,  and  with  ilA  little  limbs  held 
gently  by  his  band,  Uy  a  lamb  ho  bad  roscaod  and  WM 
.donbUeas  ctrr>-tug  home.  Tho  little  creature  lay  as  if 
l^fectly  contented  and  Iinppy,  and  the  man  looked  pleased 

ha  strode  along  lightly  with  his  bordan ;  and  as  I 
''^nted  him  with  tho  nsnal  gesture  of  pointing  to  heart 
and  head  mud  Uiu  "  aoltiam  nltk  1  **,  (Peaoo  bo  with 
you),  hi)  respoudcd  with  a  smile  and  a  kindly  glance 
at  the  lamb,  to  which  he  saw  my  oyea  were  direetod.  It  wad 
ctually  the  beautiful  [Mvable  of  the  gospel  acted  out  before 
my  sight.  Every  purticolar  was  true  to  the  story ;  tk» 
shepherd  hod  donbtles*  left  his  '*  ninety -and*nlnc  in  tha 
wllilemess,"  round  the  black  tents  we  had  seen  so  far  away, 
and  had  too^t  for  the  lost  lamb  **  till  ho  found  it,**  where  it 
must  qnioUy  have  perished  without  his  help,  among  tho«a 
bltghli^d  plains.  Literally,  too,  "  when  he  had  found  it,  be 
laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing." 

Altai  this  beautiful  sight  which  I  have  longed  ever  since 
for  •  painter's  power  to  plot^e  on  convu  (a  lK]tti>r  snbjeet  a 
tbooBOod-foUl  ihfin  the  cruel  "  Srapf-(foat*'),  we  reached  the 
Dead  Bm,  and  I  managed  lo  dip  into  it,  afttT  wading  out  a 
very  long  way  in  the  ahollow,  bitter,  biting  water  which 
itufig  my  lips  and  nuntrilii,  and  tasted  like  a  horrible  mixturt 
fqunuDO  and  salt.  From  Ihv  shore,  all  strewod  with  tb4 
white  skeletons  of  trees  washed  down  by  the  rivor,  wo  made 
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our  way  (mostly  galloping)  in  four  bourn  to  the  Ford  oF 
Jordan ;  and  there  I  had  tho  privilcgo  of  another  dip,  or 
rather  of  seven  dips,  taken  in  commemoration  of  Naaman  and 
to  wash  ofT  the  Dead  Sea  brine  !  It  ib  the  epot  8U|^»oaMl 
to  have  witnessed  the  transit  of  Joshua  nnd  the  b^itisnu 
of  St.  John.  The  following  night  our  tenttt  were  pitched 
among  the  ruins  of  Jericho.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  tho 
once  ilouridhing  city  should  be  deserted  and  Herod's  great 
amphitheatre  there  a  ruinous  heap,  but  that  a  town  was  ever 
huilt  in  such  an  insanitary  place.  ClotfoJ  in  by  tho  mountoinji 
on  every  side  from  whence  u  fresh  breeze  oould  blow  upon 
itf  and  open  only  to  the  unwholesome  flats  of  the  Bead  Sea, 
the  atuation  is  postilcntial. 

Next  day  wo  rode  back  to  Jerusalem  through  tho  desolat« 
mountains  of  the  Quarantania,  where  tradition  places  the 
mystic  Faat  and  Temptation  of  Christ  ;  a  di-oary,  lonely, 
boming  deuert.  Hi're,  uhio,  is  the  suppoeed  scene  of  the 
jMvrable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  tbe  ruins  of  u  great 
building,  which  may  have  been  a  Half-way  House  Inn  beside 
the  road,  txior  out  tlio  ti-adition.  I  have  often  refloctcd  that 
orthodox  divines  mias  half  the  point  of  that  beautiful  story 
when  they  omit  to  murk  tho  fact  that  tbe  Samaritnns  were,  in 
Clirist's  time,  boycotted  by  the  Jews  as  heretics  ;  and  that  it 
was  precisely  one  of  thcsL*  /ieretics  who  was  made  by  Jesus 
tbe  type  for  all  time  of  genuine  phihintbropy,^ri  din*ct 
and  purposeful  contrast  to  tbe  representatives  of  Judaic 
orthodoxy,  the  PHest  and  Levite. 

The  sun  on  my  head  during  tbe  latter  hours  uf  the  ride 
boname  intolerable  ;  not  like  English  heat,  however  cxce^vc^ 
but  roasting  my  very  braimi  through  uU  tho  folds  of  linen  on 
my  hat  and  of  a  damp  hamlkerchief  within.  It  wa.'i  like 
sitting  before  a  kitchen  fire  with  one's  he^d  in  the  jx)sition 
proper  for  u  leg  of  mutton  ?  I  felt  it  wan  a  mutter  of  life  and 
death  to  esctpe,  and  galloped  on  by  my*flf  in  advance  for 
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m&uy  miles  LiU  suddenly  I  eame,  joat  ander  Bethany  at  tha 
base  of  the  Uoont  of  Olivee,  to  a  magnificflpt  anoieot  fountain, 
with  the  cout  water  guehing  out,  unid  the  m&ssive  old 
masonry.  In  a  moment  I  leaped  froni  my  cqanlJy  eager 
horaer  threw  off  my  hat  and  bared  my  nock  and  put  my 
head  under  the  blessed  stream.  Of  course  it  was  a  perilooa 
proceeding,  bat  it  saved  mo  firom  a  sunstroke. 

That  evening  in  Jenisalam  I  wished  good-bye  to  my 
pleasant  fellow-trtivelierd,  whu  were  ^ood  enough  to  pass  ii 
vote  of  thanks  to  me  for  my  "  unvarying  pluck  and  liiUirily 
during  the  fiitignoii  and  dangers  of  the  way  I  '*  I  started 
uext  day  for  the  two  days'  rido  to  Jaffa,  aocompaiued  only 
by  a  good  Italian  named  Abengu,  and  a  muleteer.  There 
was  a  small  war  goiug  on  botwoen  some  of  the  tribes 
on  the  way,  and  a  certain  chief  named  Aboo-Gooeh  (beneath 
whose  robber's  cusLle  I  bad  been  pelted  with  stones  on 
my  way  np  to  Jerusalem)  was  soooring  the  country.  We 
passed,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  some  wounded  men  borne  home 
from  a  battle,  but  otherwise  encountered  nothing  alarming, 
and  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  from 
Abengo,  who  knew  Palestine  intimately,  and  whose  wife  was 
ft  Christian  woman  of  Nazareth.  There  is  no  use  in  repeating 
now  records  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  been  modified,  no 
doubt,  o&scnttnUy  in  thirty  yeard. 

From  JaSa  I  sailed  to  Boyrout,  and  there,  with  land  help 
and  advice  from  the  Consul,  I  obtained  the  services  of  an  old 
Turk  as  a  Dragoman,  and  he  and  I  and  a  muleteer  laden  with 
my  bed  and  baggage  started  to  cross  Lebanon  and  moke  our 
way  Lo  Baalbec  and,  as  I  hoped,  also  to  Damascud.  The 
snows  were  still  tliick  on  the  higher  slopce  of  Lebanon,  and 
after  the  excessive  boat  I  had  juBt  undergone  in  Syria,  the 
cold  was  trying.  But  the  beauty  and  graudoor  of  those  noble 
mountains,  fringed  bcbw  with  fig  and  olive,  and  with  their 
anowy  summits  rising  height  beyond  height  above,  was  com- 
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pensaUon  for  all  hardship.  By  &  cmrioas  chaseo,  Lebanon 
waa  the  Srat  moonttun  rtmgu  worthy  of  the  name,  which  I 
had  ever  crossed.  It  was  an  tniroducUnn,  of  conrae,  to  a 
whole  world  nf  inipreAeionfl  and  experiences. 

I  hod  a  good  many  escapes  in  the  ooorso  of  my  ride;  there 
being  nothing  to  be  colled  a  road  over  mnch  of  the  way,  and 
tittch  path  as  there  was  being  covered  with  buow  or  molting 
torrents.  My  strong  little  Syrian  horso  walked  and  Bcramhled 
and  stamblcd  up  beds  of  streams  running  down  in  cataracts 
over  the  rockii  and  boulders  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  to 
bear  mo  down  a  very  steep  descent,  where  we  flounderL>d 
forward,  Bomelimes  up  to  his  girths  in  the  snow,  in  dread  of 
descending  with  irrcflistihio  impetus  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
which  yawned  at  the  bottom.  Wo  did  reach  the  vorgo  in 
rather  a  ehaky  condition  ;  but  the  good  beast  struggled  bard 
to  save  liimself,  and  turned  at  the  critical  moment  safe  along 
tho  edge, 

A  sad  association  belongs  to  my  tjojourn  among  the 
Maronites  at  Zachly ;  a  large  village  on  the  further  side  of 
Lebanon,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Haraan.  I  slept  there  on  my 
outward  way  in  my  tent  pitched  in  an  angle  of  grass  oatsido 
one  of  tho  liret  houses,  and  on  my  return  juornoy  1  obtained 
the  use  of  tho  principal  room  of  tho  same  house  from  my 
kind  hosts,  as  tho  cold  outside  was  too  considerable  for  tent 
life  in  comfort.  Zachly  was  a  very  humble,  simple  place. 
The  houses  were  all  of  mud,  wiUi  £at  roofs  made  of  branches 
laid  across  and  covered  with  more  mud.  A  stem  of  a  livmg 
troe  usually  stood  in  the  middle  of  tlic  house  supporting  tho 
whole  erection,  which  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
chambers.  A  recosa  in  tlie  wall  held  piles  of  mats,  and  of 
the  hard  cushions  made  of  raw  cotton,  which  form  both  seats, 
bods,  and  pillows.  The  rough,  nnplanod  door,  with  wooden 
lock,  tho  window  half  stuffed  np,  the  alxmdant  population  of 
coeks  and  hens,  cat!>  and  dogs  and  rosj'  Uttle  boys  and  girls, 
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strongly  remindod   me  of  BaliskI     I  wu  welcomed  uiosi 
kindly  after  a  briuf  nogotiatioo  with  Hasmn ;  and  the  ample 
.  women  aod  girls  chistered  round  ma  with  soft  words  andJ 
[preBents  of  carrots  aud  daffodils.      Ono  old  woman  having' 
I  kissed  my  hands  oa  a  beginning,  prooeoded  to  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  ombraoo  mo  in  a  most  motherly  way.    To , 
amtiao  the  party,  I  showed  Uicm  my  travelling  bag,  luucheonj 
and  writing  and  drawing  apparatus,  and  made  them  taste  my\ 
biBeuila  and  buoU  my  toilet  viungar.     Screams  of  "Taib, 
Taib  I    Katiyeh  I "    (good,  very   good)   rcwardud  my   small 
nfTurts,  and  then  I  made  them  t«U  me  all  thoir  names,  which 
I  wrote  in  my  note-book.     Thoy  were  very  pretty :  Helena, 
Maroea,  Yanooon,  Hyrrhi,  Alarooo,  Georgi,  Malachuo,  YusMrf, 
hv«m1  oUmtb,  the  lost  being  Saliuh,  thu  young  viUiige 
r^irieflt,  a  toll,  grand>looking  young  man  with  high  cylindriual 
black  hut,  black  rube  and  flowing  brown  hair.      I  mode  him 
ita  roiipuotfal  salotation  at  wtucli  hu  U(.«mt»]  [ileasod.     On  my 
'•pcond  visit  to  Zachly  I  attended  the  veupcr  service  iu  his 
little  chapel  oa  the  son  went  down  over  Lebanon.     It  wnt  ft  \ 
k|ilain  qnodnuigle  of  mad  walls,  brown  without  and  white- 
r Washed  within ;  a  flat  roof  of  branches  and  mortar ;  a  post 
ior  support  in  the  centre;  a  oonfoasional  at  one  side ;  a  little 
an  altar  withont  emoifix  and  only  deooratod  by  two 
Ddtestieks ;  a  Jar  of  freeh  daffodils ;   somd  poor  printa ;   a 
Uao  t«a*eup  for  sacramental  pUte,  and  a  little  oottage-wiudow 
into  which  the  eettiog  sun  waa  ahining  softly; — soohwas  tba. 
elittp<'l  of  Zanhly.     A  few  men  knelt  to  the  loft,  a  few  women 
to  the  riglit ;   in  front  of  the  altar  waa  a  group  of  children, 
I  knwrfing,  and  waiting  to  take  their  port  b  the  eerviea. 
tfao  leolani  stood  the  noble  Agnre  of  young  Papas  Baliafa,  \ 
;  on  one  of  the  omtohua  which  in  all  Eastern  ohorohes 
providod  to  relievo  ibo  iiatigna  of  the  aUondanla,  who, 
like  Abrolinm,  "  worship,  teanittg  OD  the  top  of  a  stuff." 
aide  the  Papas  stood  a  n^ad  bot  intelligent  littU  acolyte. 
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vho  cliAntod  very  well,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  leefem 
an  aged  peasnot,  who  also  took  his  part.  The  prayera 
wcro,  of  (Tonrse,  unintelligible  to  me,  being  in  Arfthie; 
lint  I  rccogniRed  in  the  Gogpul  the  cbaptor  of  gcncalogiea 
in  Lulce,  over  whoso  hard  names  the  priest  helped  his 
friend  quite  unaffectedly.  Tho  reading  over,  Papas  Balieh 
took  off  his  black  and  red  cap,  and,  kuccUng  before  the 
altar,  conunenced  another  chanted  prayer,  while  the 
women  beside  mo  bowed  till  they  kiesc>d  the  ground  in 
Kaatem  prostration,  bealing  their  breasts  with  resoonding 
blows.  The  group  of  cliiUIren  made  the  rc]ipon<!es  at 
intervals;  and  Uien  the  priest  blessed  us,  and  tiie  simple 
aer\*ice  was  over,  havmg  occupied  about  twenty  minutes, 
\VliiIo  wo  were  departing,  thu  Papas  seatetl  himself  in  the 
confeflgional  and  a  man  went  Immediately  into  the  penitents* 
place  beside  him.  There  was  something  very  affecting  to 
me  in  this  poor  little  church  of  clay,  with  it«  humble  efforts 
at  cleanliness  and  flowers  and  music ;  oil  built  and  adorned 
by  the  worshlppera'  own  hands,  and  served  by  the  young 
peasant  priest,  doubtless  the  son  and  brother  of  some  of  liis 
own  flock. 

As  I  have  eaid  there  are  sad  associations  eonnooted  with 
this  visit  of  mine  to  Zachly.  A  very  short  time  afterwards 
the  Druses  came  down  with  irresistible  force, — mossaorod 
the  greater  number  of  the  unhappy  Maronites  and  burned 
Uie  village.  The  spot  where  I  liad  been  so  kindly  received 
was  left  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  and  what  became  of 
sweet,  motherly  Helena  and  her  dear  little  children  and 
good  Papas  Salieh  and  the  rest,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn. 

It  took  six  hours  of  bard  riding  in  a  bitter  wind  to  carry  me 
from  Zachly  to  Baolbec;  but  anticipation  bore  tne  on  wings, 
and  to  beguile  the  way  I  repeated  to  myself  as  my  good 
memory  permitted,  the  whole  of  Moore's  poem  of  ParatHat 
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0Hd  the  Peri,  calminftUng  in  the  scene  which  the  Peri  behold 
"  When  o'er  the  vole  of  Baalbee  wm^g."  In  vun,  however,  I 
proBS-qncstioned  Hoeson  (wc  tftlkod  Italian  tant  bien  que  mat) 
Btw>at  Peris.  Ho  hftd  ccvor  heard  of  such  beings.  But  of 
I>)inn8  in  genoral  bo  knew  only  too  mncJi ;  and  noLahly  that 
they  )\(id  hiiilt  tho  vnst  riiiiiB  of  Bualliec,  which  uo  mortal  hands 
cotdii  haro  raiftrd ;  and  that  to  the  present  timo  they  haunt 
them  BO  constantly  and  in  snch  terrific  ahupe,  that  it  is  very 
poriloas  for  anybody  to  go  there  alone  and  qoito  irapoasibla 
to  do  80  after  nightfall.  I  had  reason  to  blesa  thia 
belief  in  the  Djinns  of  Baalbee  for  it  left  me  the  ondisturbed 
solitary  enjoyment  of  the  mighty  enclosnre  within  the 
Saracenic  wiUIh  for  tliu  littfll  part  of  two  Jay»t,  onvoxed  by 
the  inqtusittve  presenoe  or  observation  of  tlic  population  of 
tho  Arab  village  ontside. 

To  pitch  my  tent  among  the  mina,  however,  was  more 
than  I  Qould  hrtog  Hassan  to  do  by  any  ei^oUng,  and  I 
consented  finally  to  sleep  in  a  small  cabin  consisting  of  a 
single  chamber  of  which  I  could  lock  the  door  inside.  When 
I  proporod  for  Hle«p  on  tho  bard  cotton  cushions  laid  over  n 
stone  beucJi,  and  witli  the  two  onglazed  windows  admitting 
TolnmM  of  cold  air,  t  was  frightened  to  find  I  had  every 
^inptom  of  approBcbing  fever.  Into  what  an  awful  poaitiun, 
— I  refleeled, — had  I  put  myself,  with  no  one  hut  that  old  Turk 
IlMsaa,  and  the  Arab  from  whom  I  hod  hired  this  Little 
honse  for  the  night,  to  take  care  of  mo  shoold  I  have  a 
rottl  bad  fever,  and  bo  kept  there  between  hfo  and  doatli 
for  weeks  1  Beflecting  what  I  eould  poeaibly  do  to  avert 
tho  danger,  brought  on,  of  conrse,  by  cold  and  fatigue, 
t  look  f^m  my  bog  the  half-bottle  of  Baki  (a  very 
pore  spirit  made  from  rice)  which  my  travi*Uing  Iriunds 
had  brought  from  the  monastery  at  Mar  Haha  and  had 
kindly  shared  with  uio ;  and  to  a  largo  dose  of  this  I  was 
ible  to  add  some  hot  water  from  a  sort  of  coffee-pot  loft,  by 
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good  luck,  m  the  yd  warm  brarJer  of  charcoft]  in  the  middle 
of  my  room.  I  drank  my  liuki-toddy  to  the  lost  drop,  and 
thou  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just, — to  awaktm  quite  well  the 
next  morning  I  And  if  any  of  my  tcctot&l  friends  think  I  did 
wrong  to  take  it,  I  bi^  entirely  to  differ  from  them  on  the 
gnhject. 

Tluj  days  which  I  spent  in  and  around  Baalbeo  were  more 
tlian  repayment  for  the  fatigaos  and  perils  of  the  passage  of 
"Sainted  Lebanon;"  whose  famoos  Cedars,  by  the  way,  I 
was  unable  to  visit ;  the  ropou  where  they  stand  being  at 
that  Be&eon  too  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Here  is  a 
iescription  I  gave  of  Baalbcc  to  Harriet  St.  Loger  just  after 
my  visit : — 

*'I  had  two  wondeifut  days  iudeed  in  Baalbec  The 
nmnber  of  the  vast  solitary  mine  exceeded  all  my  anticipa- 
tions, and  tlioir  grandeur  impresscB  one  as  uo  cemains  less 
completely  iBolutod  can  do.  Imagine  a  space  about  that  of 
Newbridge  garden  surroundod  by  cuormoou  Sar&ueuio  walls 
with  a  ewoci,  bright  brook  running  round  it,  and  tbeu  left 
to  entire  solitude.  A  few  cattle  browse  on  the  abort  grass, 
and  cow  and  then.  X  suppose,  some  one  enters  by  one 
or  other  of  tho  different  gaps  in  tho  wall  to  look  after  them ; 
but  in  tho  Temple  of  Jupiter,  shut  in  by  its  great  walls, 
to  -which  the  diaplaccmect  of  a  Rinf^le  stone  makes  now 
the  sole  eutrauce,  no  one  over  enters.  The  foar  of  Djinnn 
renders  the  placo  otou  doubly  alarming  I  Among  the  most 
awful  things  in  Baalbeo  are  stupendous  sabterraneau 
tunnels  ranning  in  various  directions  under  the  ruined  cit)-. 
I  groped  throuf^U  several  of  them,  they  opened  out  with 
f,[reat  doorirays  into  others  which,  having  no  li<;ht,  I  woulJ 
not  explore,  but  which  seemed  abysses  of  awe  t  Tho 
stones  at  all  thoee  works  aru  enormous.  Thotte  6  or  Q  feet 
and  13  or  16  feet  long  are  among  the  smallest.  In  the 
temple  were  some  which  I  could  not  span  with  five  exten- 
aJoDH  of  my  ann8,  t.c.,  something  like  30  feet,  but  there  ore 
Etill  larger  elaewhero  among  the  ruins." 
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The  fthafls  of  tbo  eolamnfl  of  the  two  TetDpIta, — the  six 
left  gtonding  of  tbo  greut  Temple  of  tho  Btin  which 

*'  8t*nd  sablitne 
Casting  their  Khftdows  from  on  high 
Like  Diftlfl  which  the  wizard  Time 
Tlad  rusad  to  oomut  till  sgei  hy  " — 

uid  thofld  of  iho  h}-piethnl  (ample  of  Zeos  of  which  only  a 
fuw  have  {klleu,  are  idike  miraolM  of  size  and  perfeetiou  of 
mooIdtDg.  Tbo  fragments  of  polaoos  reveal  mnguificenee 
anporaUcIed.  All  these  enormous  cdificcB  aro  wrought  with 
BUeb  Uvieli  loxurianco  of  uuogination,  such  perfooUon  of 
detail  in  harmony  with  Lho  luscioug  Coriuthiou  slyla  which 
penradea  tho  wholu,  that  tho  idea  of  the  AralM  tttat  they  are 
tbo  work  uot  of  men  bat  of  Grnii,  soemod  qmUs  nataraL  I 
rMtUod  what  Vitruviua  (who  wrote  about  tho  timo  in  which 
Iho  bMt  of  thoM  templed  wiu  orootod),  says  of  tha  melhodu 
by  whi«b,  in  bis  day,  the  largest  atones  wore  moved  from 
qaarrioa  and  lifted  to  their  plaoes,  bat  I  Culed  (o  csomprchond 
how  the  colossal  work  was  achieved  boro. 

PMsing  out  of  the  great  mined  gateway  I  como  to  vant 
square  and  hexagonal  ooorta  with  walls  fbrming  oxodrai, 
loaded  with  profuaion  of  on)am«ota ;  ooItuuBS,  cQtabUtorM» 
niches  and  seati  orwhoig  with  carvings  of  garlands  of 
flovort  and  tho  wingi  of  fanciful  orcaloros.  Slrootji,  gale- 
ways  and  palaeos,  hardly  distinguishable  in  their  min,  follow 
on  beyond  the  ooorts  and  pnrtico.  I  climbed  up  a  shattered 
stair  to  tho  mmmit  of  the  Saraeonio  wall  and  frit  a  aort  of 
abode  to  behold  tbo  living  world  balow  mo ;  tho  gUtlviog 
brook,  the  almond  trees  in  blossom  and  Anti'Lobanon 
beyond.  Here  I  eao^^ht  sight  of  thu  woU-known  exquudto 
littla  oirenlar  temple  wiUi  its  oolunnade  of  six  Corinthian 
eolamns,  of  which  tlia  architraves  ore  recurved  inwards  from 
•olnmn  to  eolumn.      If  I  am  not  mistaken  a  roproductioD 
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of  this  lovoly  Utile  build  iiig  wafi  aet  op  in  Eew  Qardens 
in  the  last  century. 

Laat  of  all  I  returned  to  the  Temple  of  ZeuB — or  of  Banl 
as  it  is  BomctimGs  called — to  spend  there  in  secure  solitude 
(except  fnr  Djiimu  1)  the  cloiiiug  hours  of  thut  long,  rich 
daj.  The  large  walls  are  almost  perfect ;  the  colouuades  ol 
enormous  pillars  are  mostly  still  staudiiig.  From  the  innerj 
portal  witli  its  magnificent  lintel  half  fallen  from  its  plac6|' 
the  view  is  probably  the  finest  of  any  fane  of  the  ancient 
worldf  and  was  to  me  impressive  beyond  description.  Even 
the  spot  where  the  statue  of  the  god  has  stood  can  easily  be 
traced.  A  great  stone  lying  OTcrtumed  on  the  pavement 
was  doabtlesa  the  pedestal.  I  remained  for  hours  in  this 
temple ;  sometimes  feebly  trying  to  Bketch  what  I  saw, 
liomoUmcs  lost  in  pondcrings  on  the  faiths  and  worships  of 
the  past  and  present.  A  hawk,  which  probably  had  never 
before  found  a  human  visitor  at  even-tide  in  that  weird 
place,  came  swooping  over  mo  ;  then  gave  a  wild  stiriek  and 
flew  away.  A  little  later  the  moon  rose  over  the  walls.  The 
calm  and  sileoco  and  beauty  of  that  hccdo  can  never  bo 
forgotten. 

I  waa  unable  to  purane  my  jonntoy  to  Damascus  as  I  had 
designed.  The  muleteer,  with  all  my  baggage,  eontrivod  to 
mias  QS  on  the  road  among  thu  hills  in  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and, 
eventually,  after  another  visit  to  the  rnias  and  to  the  quarries 
from  whence  the  vast  stones  were  taken,  I  rode  back  to 
Zachly  and  thence  (a  two  days'  ride)  over  Lebanon  to 
Boyrout. 

I  remained  a  few  days  at  the  hotel  which  then  existed  a 
mile  from  the  town,  while  I  waited  for  the  steamer  to  talie 
me  to  Athens,  and  mnch  enjoyed  the  lovely  scone  of  rich 
mulberry  and  almond  gardens  beside  the  shcll'Strewn  strand, 
with  anowy  Lebanon  behind,  towering  over  the  fir-woods 
into   the  deep  blue  sky.     The   S)'riaa  peasant  women  are 
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fwool,  eonrteons  crcalnres.  Ono  day  as  I  s&t  nndcnr  i 
hedge  reading  Shelley,  a  proity  yoang  molher  came  by,  and 
afW  interchanging  a  *'  Peace  be  with  yoa/'  proceeded 
nnbeBitatuigly,  and  withnnt  a  word  of  explanation,  to  deposit 
h(?r  baby, — Maslapha  by  name, — in  my  !iip.  I  was  very 
willing  to  nnrsu  Must^ipha,  and  we  mado  firiende  at  onoe  lu 
easily  as  hi<i  mother  had  done  ;  and  my  heart  was  the  bolter 
for  the  oncounter  I 

After  I  had  paid  off  HaRaao  and  settled  my  aoooont  at  the 
hotel,  I  found  my  financial  condiUon  exceedingly  bad  I  I 
liod  just  enough  caah  remaining  to  carry  luo  (omitting  a  few 
menlfl)  by  Reeond-elntiB  paafiago  to  Athens  :  wbtch  was  the 
Dearest  place  where  I  had  opened  a  oredit  from  my  bankerfli 
or  where  I  liad  any  introdnetioDB.  There  vaa  nothing  for  it 
bat  to  take  a  aceood-elan  plaeo  on  btMord  the  Anstrian 
IJoyd's  steamer  V Imjtiratrire ;  though  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
■magemeul,  seeing  that  there  waa  no  other  woman 
pflAMoger  and  no  atewardees  oo  the  ahip  at  all.  Nevertfae- 
Ian  tbie  was  just  one  of  tho  eaaea  in  which  knocking  about 
the  world  brought  mo  favourable  experience  of  hamaa  natnre. 
Tlw  Oaptoin  of  tho  Impfratrire,  an  Italian  gcntlomon,  did  hifl 
atmoet,  with  extreme  dcliracy  and  good  taate,  to  make  ray 
position  comfortable.  He  ordered  his  own  dinner  to  ba 
■erred  in  tha  Mcoiid  cabin  that  ho  might  preside  at  tho 
talilc  instead  of  ono  of  hii  (;ul)ordinat4'ti  ;  and  during  thi*  day 
ho  oomc  often  to  see  that  1  woh  well  placed  and  ahadoJ  on 
dock»  and  to  interchange  a  little  pleoaaDt  Ulk,  without 
intriiaion. 

It  in  truly  one  of  (be  silliuit  of  tbo  many  silly  things 
in  the  education  of  women  that  we  are  taught  little  or 
nothing  about  the  tUnplett  matters  of  banking  and  atock-aud- 
idura  buying  and  WkUing.  I.  who  had  always  had  money  in 
abondnneo  given  me  ttrai^ht  into  my  hand,  know  abeolutely 
notfaiof ,  whan  my  fttbs's  death  leil  me  to  arrange  my  affair*. 
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how  Btieh  bnsmess  ib  done,  how  sharoa  are  bought  and  sold, 

how  ercdita  are  open,  at  corrcapoDdinj*  bonkers  ;  how,  even, 

to  draw  a  cheqmt    It  all  seemed  to  me  a  most  perilous 

matter,  and  I  feared  thftt  I  might,  in  those  remote  rugioiiB,  como 

tu  grief  any  day  hy  the  refasal  of  some  local  banker  to  honour 

my  cheques  or  by  the  neglect  of  my  London  bankers  to 

L  bespeak  credit  for  me.     My  means  were  bo  niirrow,  and  I 

r  liad  so  little  experience  of  the  expenses  of  living  and  travelling, 

that  I  was  greatly  exercised  as  to  my  small  oonccms.    I 

L  faroagbt  with  mo  (generally  tied  by  a  string  roond  my  noelc 

f  and  concealod)  a  very  valuable  diamond  riuij  to  sell  iu  cose  I 

eame  to  real  disaster  ;  but  it  had  lioen  constoutly  worn  by 

my  mother ;  and  I  felt  at  Bej-ront  that,  aoonor  than  sell  it, 

I  would  live  on  short  commons  for  much  more  tliau  a  week  I 

One  day  of  our  voyage  1  spent  at  Cyprus  where  I  admired 

the  ancieut  cliurch  of  Sou  Lazzaro,  half  mosque,  half  church, 

and  said  to  bo  the  final  grave  of  Xazorua.     T  had  visited  hia, 

gupposod,  temporary  one  in  Bethany,     Another  day  I  landed 

at  Khodes  and  was  able  to  see  the  ruined  street  which  l>i.-ar8 

over  each  house  the  arms  of  the  Knight  to  whom  it  belonged. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  way  are  sltU  visible  the  arch  aud 

shattered  relics  of  their  church.     Writing  to  Miss  St.  Logor 

March  28th,  I  doscribod  my  euWromncnt  thus  : 


"Dearest  Harriet, 

*'  Behold  me  seated  H  la  Turque  close  to  a  party  of  Moslem 
gentlemen  who  alteroately  stnoke  and  say  their  prayers  all 
day  long.  Wo  are  steaming  up  through  the  lovely  "  I&Ich 
of  Groeoe,"  hariog  left  Rhodes  this  momiof;  and  Cos  an 
hour  ago.  As  we  pass  each  wild  capo  and  groan  ahoro  I 
take  up  a  certain  opera  glass  with  *  H.  S.'  on  the  top  of  the 
box,  and  wish  very  much  I  could  see  through  it  the  dear, 
kind  eyes  that  used  it  onco.  They  would  bo  ploasanter  to 
■ee  than  all  these  sceuos,  gloriooa  as  they  arc.  The  sun  is 
going  down  into  the  calm  blue  sea  and  throwmg  purplo 
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lights  alrcfuly  OQ  tho  coantlcss  talonda  throagb  which  ihe 
tcmbI  winda  ita  way.  White  Rea-grUls  follow  hb  and 
beaatifti]  little  quaiut-Bailcd  boats  appear  every  now  and 
tbeo  round  the  islands.  Tbcpecoliar  beaaty  of  tins  famona 
paaaageiB  deriTod,  bowoTer,  &om  the  bold  and  raried  oat- 
Hoe  of  the  inlands  and  adjoiulug  coant  of  Aaia  Elinor.  From 
little  rocks  not  larger  than  tho  ship  ilacU,  op  to  larga 
provinoes  with  exteBSiTO  towns  Uko  Cob,  tboro  is  an  ondloas 
varitity  iLud  1>oldne88  of  form.  Irelaud'a  Kye  magoifiod  to 
twice  tho  height,  is,  I  sbonld  say,  the  comnionoet  type.  In 
some  almost  iuacoessiblo  cliffs  ooo  sees  honnitages ;  in 
otbezs  oonvcnts.    I  shall  post  this  ab  Smyrna." 


As  tho  Impiratriee  stopped  two  or  three  days  in  th« 
magniiictiDt  hartwur  of  Suyrna,  I  had  good  oppoiiiuiity  to 
land  and  make  my  way  to  the  scene  of  Polycarp's  Martyrdom 
amid  tho  colossal  cypresses  which  outdo  all  those  uf  Italy 
except  tho  qnincentcnariang  in  tho  Ginsti  garden  in  Verona. 
It  was  Easter,  and  a  riilicolons  incident  occurred  on  the 
Saturtioy.  I  was  busy  writing  in  the  cabin  of  the  Impcra- 
trice  at  mid-day,  when,  sitbito  I  there  were  explosions  in  our 
vessel  and  in  a  hundred  other  vcasols  in  the  harbour,  again 
and  again  and  agH.in,  as  if  a  battle  of  Trafalgiir  were  going 
OD  all  romul  I  I  riiKlied  on  deck  and  found  tlio  stowiirtl 
standing  calm  and  chcorful  amid  the  terrific  noise  and 
smoke,  "  For  God's  sake  what  bus  happened  ?  '*  I  cried 
breathless.  "  Nothing,  Siguora,  nothing  1  It  is  the  Royal 
Salute  oU  the  ships  ore  firing,  of  21  guns." 

**lo  houoor  of  whom  ?"  I  asked,  somewhat  less  alarmed. 

"  Iddio,  Signora  t  GesA  Crtsto,  sicoro  I  E  il  memento 
Uulla  llusurreziooti,  id  s&." 

■'O,  do!*'  I  said,  ''Not  on  Saturday.  It  was  on 
Sunday,  you  know  I  " 

'*  Che,  tihe  I  Dicono  forso  eoai  i  jhotentanti  I  tiappiamo 
noi  altri,  eho  era  W  Sfibato*'* 
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I  never  got  to  the  bottom  of  thiu  mystery,  bat  can  testify 
that  at  Smyrna  in  1858  thoro  were  many  scores  of  thoBO 
Boyal  Salutes  (t)  on  Holy  Sutnrday  at  noon  in  honoor  of 
the  BeBorroction. 


It  was  one  of  the  brightest  honre  of  my  happy  life,  that 
on  wbicli  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  our  ship  at  RunriKe  and 
passed  under  "  Snnium's  marble  steep"  ami  knew  that  I 
was  approaching  Athena.  Ab  we  steamed  up  the  gulf,  the 
rod  clouds  tlanied  over  Parnes  and  Hymcttas  and  li{^lited  up 
tlio  hills  of  Peloponnesus.  The  bright  blue  waves  wuro 
dancing  undor  our  prow,  and  I  could  see  over  them  far  away 
tlie  "  rocky  brow  which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis,'*  where 
Xerxes  sat  on  Iub  silver-footed  throne  on  such  a  mom  as 
this.    Above,  to  our  right,  over  the  olive  woods  with  the 

L  riaiug  8U21  behind  it,  likt<  a  crowned  hill  was  the  AcrupuUs 

Fof  Atheos  and  the  Partlicnou  upon  it. 

Very  soon  I  had  landed  at  the  Piroms  and  had  engaged  a  , 
carriage  (there  was  no  railway  thun)  to  take  mc  to  Athens. 
The  drive  was  cnchunting,  between  olive  groves  and  vino- 
yards,  and  with  the  Temple  of  Thesous  and  the  buildings  un 
the  Acropolis  coming  into  view  lis  I  appioaehod  Athens,  till 
I WM  beside  myself  with  delight  and  excitement.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  drive  to  the  private  house  of  the  banker  to 
whom  I  was  recommendeil,  to  arouse  the  poor  old  gentloman 
(notliing  loath  apparently  to  do  businetis  even  at  seven 
o'clock)  to  draw  fifty  sovereigns,  and  then  to  go  to  tho  French 
Hotel,  choosu  a  room  with  a  lluo  view  of  the  riirlhenon,  and 

|to  say  to  the  master :  **  Stud  me  the  very  best  dejeuner  yoa 
con  provide  iLud  a  bottlu  of  SiLinian  wiuc,  and  let  thts  letter 

_be  taken  to  Mr.  Finlay.*'     Tliut  breakfast,  witli  Uiat  view, 
a  ftiast  of  the  gods  after  my  many  abstinencics,  though 
nearly  **  dashed  down  the  oup  of  Samiau  wine,"  not  in 
patriotic  despair  for  Grooce,  but  because  it  was  so  abominably 
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bad  that  do  poetry  could  have  beou  made  oat  of  it  by  Anaorooii 
bimsfilf.  Hardly  had  I  finished  my  meal,  when  Mr.  FinUy 
appeared  at  my  door,  having  hurried  with  iu&nite  kindness  to 
welcome  me,  and  do  honour  to  tho  introduction  of  Mm  coujiin, 
my  dear  sister-in-law.  "I  put  myself,"  said  he,  "at  your 
ordurs  for  tho  day.     Wo  will  go  wherever  you  please." 

It  would  tw  unfair  to  inflict  on  the  reader  a  detailed  accoont 
of  uU  I  saw  at  Athons  ouder  the  admirable  gtudanoo  of  Mr. 
Finlay  daring  a  week  of  intcnscst  enjoyment.  Mr.  Fiulay  (it 
can  Bcaroelyyct  bo  forgotten)  went  out  to  Greece  a  few  weeks 
or  months  before  Byron  and  fonght  with  him  and  afl4»r  him, 
through  tho  War  of  Indcpondc'nce,  After  this,  having 
married  a  beautiful  Armenian  lady,  ho  bought  much  land  in 
Eabcca,  built  himself  a  handsome  house  in  Athens  and 
lived  there  for  tho  rest  of  his  life,  writing  his  great  History 
(in  five  volomes)  of  Greece  wulrr  Foreupi  Dtmtiruition ; 
making  a  magnificent  collection  of  coins ;  and  acting  for 
many  years  as  the  Times  correspondent  at  Athens.  He  was 
not  only  a  highly  erudite  archieologist,  but  an  enthusiast  for 
the  land  of  his  adoption  and  all  its  triumphs  of  art ;  in  short, 
tho  best  of  ail  possible  ciceroni.  I  was  fortunately  not 
wholly  unprepared  to  profit  by  his  K-amed  expositions  and 
delicate  observation  on  tho  architoctnre  of  the  glorions  roina, 
for  I  hud  made  copies  of  prints  of  all  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  in  Greece  with  groand-plaus  and  restorations  and 
notes  of  everything  I  could  learn  about  them,  uumy  years 
before  when  I  was  wont  to  amuse  myself  nntb  drawing,  while 
my  mother  read  to  me.  I  found  that  I  knew  beforehand 
oeorly  exactly  what  romoinud  of  tho  ParUienon  and  the 
Erechthenm  and  the  Temple  of  Victory,  the  Propylieum  ou 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Thesoium  below ;  and  it  was  of  intonsost 
interest  to  me  to  learn,  under  Mr.  Fiulay's  guidauce,  precisely 
where  the  Elgin.  Marblee  bad  stood,  and  to  note  tho  extrft* 
ordinary  fact,  on  which  he  insisted  much, — that  there  is  not 
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[  0*  eatHBBl  ^BIWMVg  it  IBB  fVMmplB  IWB  n 

Miifcadt^rftowHiilBBiii  iiili)lFiialitiii  i^'Whyt  t^< 

III  Ti    n      I  Imiib  itMiMiii  iIHiiI  f til  r"   -Qnlelnw,^ 

■iMr.  Fioky,  "oDeorHwsi  fcO  jvt  ox  weeks  agCL** 
Bmm  Om  TMit  trf  une  to  AUmi  a  net  deil 
DM  to  cieir  wnj  the  iimmwi  of  flw  TMiih  t 
cAcr  bvbvk  InaUb^  wUeh  obsliwlel  and 
the  aoBmil  of  lbs  Acropefie ;  nad  the  faHwifa  Tigitor ) 
fee  Ibe  «b^  Viu^j]mum  wad  all  tlie  ^oe«  op^  i 
ifree,  bfliida  «smaman$    tfae   Tcry 
[bM  nfiafii  aeme  famtriif  ■iilieiii,  «on>of  ttefeertasei 
I  ^fhafidlf  bfttBtifalf  wfakfa  faava  beea  dig  ant  id  raent  ^ 
n  Ureuce. 

I  cnrj  crvcry  Tuitor  to  Atlieiae  noWt  tiot  cionee>» 
bj  procming  i^iolographe    of  tfl    Uw  JhuU    fron 
I  wneUirt  niiflte,  TboinMilw,  Brothen. 

Vr.  KbIbj  spcAe  mnA    of  Byron  in    sasver   to   my 

j^yieelimw,  and  deecribcd  him  u  a  moet  ga^iihr  rcihhiiitioa 

yit  iwiiiiM  wad  talinttmem.    The  Oreeke  imagined  that 

^IMB  eopaUe  of  fiidi  <Bttmnum  as  to  go  to  war  for 

cnfrattckuHrtnitii  muftt  have  a   rather  soft  head  as  well  as 

warm  heart ;  boi  they  were  mnch  mislakeii  when  they  tried  iftj 

■Ibefr  iimpUeity  to  aeploiUr  him  in  matters  of  finanee. 

were  self-deroted  and  duiotereated  patrioti,  but  there  wen  alao 

(ta  waa  iseritable),  among  the  insurgents  many  others  wha^ 

had  a  thorp  eye  to  their  own  fiuancia]  and  political  schetwia  ^ 
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Bttor  saw  throngh   tbeee  men  (Mr.   Finlaf  said),  with 
Astounding  quiokQe!<.<i,  and  never  allowed  them  tu  guide  or 
get  tbe  bottor  of  Uim  in  any  nogoliiition.     Abont  moneyi 
matteni    \\&    conaiderfd    he    wns   inclined    to    t»    "  cIob9-| 
Jlsted."     This  was  an  opinion  strongly  oonfirmed  to  ms 
some    months    later     by    Walter    SavBge     Landor, 
repo»t«d1y   remarked   that   Byroii'«  behaviour  In  aeve 
occurrences,    while    in    Italy,    waa   far   from    liberal 
that,  luxuriously  ns  bo  ohora  to  live,  ho  was  by  no  means' 

t  nady  to  [»ay  frerly  for  his  luxury.    ShoUoy  on  the  oontrary, 
thnagh  ho  Uved  moRt  f>imply  »nd  was  nlwnys  hard  preasedJ 
for  money  by  William  Uoodwin  (who  Fanny  Kembl^  doligbt-" 
fidly  deHcribed  to  me  apropos  of  Dowden's  Memoav,  aa  "one 

.  of  those  greatly  giftod  and  ifrmUy  horroxc'mg  people  ! "),  wmJ 
punciilioua  to  the  last  degree  in  paying  his  debts  oiiil  evea  i 
tluMo  of  his  friends.     Tfavre  was  a  story  of  a  bout  purchaax) 
fay  Ixith  Ryniii  and  Shelley  which  I  nitinot  tni^t  my  memory  J 
to  recall  rtccuratoly  a*  Mr.  I^mlortold  it  to  me,  and  which  l! 
do  not  exiictly  rvcogniite  in  the  Mtinoira,  but  which  certainly 
amduiittHi  to  thiH, — that  Byruti  left  Shelley  lu  pay  fur  their  J 
joint  purchaw?,  uud  that  Shellry  <Ud  mj,  though  at  tbo  time  ht(\ 
wad  in  extreme  straitii  fur  money.     All  tbe  impretviona,  I 
may  hpm  remark,  which  I  gathered  at  lliat  time  in  Or 

lUid  Italy  (ltJ58),  where  them  were  yet  a  few  alive 
Uy  know  both  these  groat  poets,  was  in  favour 
elloy  and  agaimib  Byron.     Talking  over  them  many  j 
afterwarde  with  Maidni  I  was  startled  by  the 

riirith  which  be  pronounced  hia  prefercnoa  for  Byron,  as  tli« 

I  4ne  who  had  tried  U>  put  hiit  sympathy  with  a  ntruggUng 
nation  into  pmctioe,  and  had  died  in  thn  noble  Att««mpt.  Th'M 
wiw  natural  unough  uu  tho  part  of  the  Italtun  ptitriut  ;:l)ut  1 
think  the  vanity  and  t«»inlnicy  to  "  ptwto,"  which  formed  «o 
tarnQP  a  part  of  Byrun'N  charact/!r  had  probably  more  to  do 
Willi  thi»  hut  octet  Canto  of  VkHdk  I/arott^s  Pi 
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than  Mazsini,  (who  had  no  sucb  foibles)  was  Hkely  to 
iinderstAud.  The  following  curioiu;  gUropfie  of  Byron  at 
Venice  before  he  went  to  Greece,  occurs  in  an  autograph 
letter  in  my  poaseesion,  by  Mrs.  Homans  to  the  late  M)a& 
Hai^aret  Lloyd.     It  eeems  worth  quoting  hero. 

"  BroDwylft,  8th  April.  1819. 

"  Your  affection  of  Lord  Byron  will  not  be  much  increaeed 
by  the  descriptioa  1  am  going  to  troUBcribe  for  you  of  his 
appeannoe  sod  manners  abroad.  My  inister,  who  is  now  at 
Veaioei  haa  lent  roe  the  following  sketch  of  the  Giaovr  :— 
*  We  wwe  praaented  at  the  Governor's,  after  which  we  went 
to  a  conreraazione  at  Madlle.  Bensoni's,  where  wo  saw 
Lord  ByroD  ;  and  now  my  curiosity  la  gratififid,  I  have  no 
wish  ever  to  see  him  agiun.  A  more  wretched,  deprayed- 
looking  countenance  it  is  imposuible  to  imagine  !  His  hair 
streaming  almost  down  to  his  Khi>uldors  and  his  whole 
appcaranLM?  slovonly  and  even  dirty.  Still  there  is  a  Home- 
thing  which  impels  yon  to  look  at  his  face,  although  it 
inipircs  yoa  with  averaion,  a  something  entirely  different 
from  any  expression  on  any  oountenanoo  I  ever  beheld 
before.  His  character,  I  hoar,  is  worse  than  ever ; 
dreadfal  it  mtut  be,  since  everyone  says  ho  in  the 
most  dissipated  person  in  Italy,  exceeding  even  the 
Italians  themselvea.'" 


Shortly  before  my  visit  to  Athens  an  article,  or  book,  by 
Mr.  Trelawney  had  been  publu^hed  in  England,  in  which  that 
writer  asserted  that  Byron's  lame  leg  waa  a  moHt  portentous 
deformity,  like  the  fleehless  lej,'  of  a  Satyr.  T  mentioned  thia 
to  Mr.  Finlay,  who  laughed,  and  naid:  "That  remiudu  me  of 
what  Byron  &aid  of  Trelawney;  *  it  we  cxjuld  but  umko 
Trolawney  wash  his  hands  and  speak  the  truth,  we  might 
make  a  gentleman  of  hiuil'  Of  course,"  continued  Mr. 
Mr.  Finlay,  *'I  saw  Byron'^i  l*^  mores  of  tiiues,  for  we  bathed 
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to(*sther  daOy  wheiiAver  wo  were  noar  th©  sea  or  a  river,  and 
there  was  nothing  vrrong  with  the  leg^  only  an  ordinitry 
and  nal  very  bad,  cIub-/ooi." 

Among  tho  interesting  facts  which  Mr.  FInlay  gave  me  aa 
the  results  of  hii;  hifltorica]  reeearchee  in  Greece  was  that  i\ 
school  of  philosophy  continued  to  be  huld  in  the  Grovoe  of 
tho  Academi  (Vhrotigh  which  we  were  walking  at  tho 
momenl),  for  OOO  year^  from  the  time  of  Plato.  A  fine 
collection  of  gold  and  fdlver  coins  which  ho  had  mado, 
afiurded,  under  bin  guidance,  a  Bort  of  running  commentary 
OD  the  hiBtory  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There  were  eeriea 
of  thrpp  and  four  reigna  during  which  the  ooina  became 
visibly  n'orw  and  wonse,  till  at  lost  there  was  no  nlver  in 
them  at  all,  only  buee  metal  of  oome  eort ;  and  then,  thingK 
liaving  come  to  the  wornt,  there  wiui  a  revolution,  a  new 
dyniii<ty,  and  a  brand  new  and  pure  coinage. 

The  kindneea  of  this  very  able  man  and  of  his  charming 
wife  was  not  limited  to  playing  cicerone  to  me.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  hospitality.  The  finit  day  I  dined  at 
their  houm  a  party  of  agreeable  and  particularly  faahiooably 
drewed  Greek  bdies  and  ge:itlemen  wereaasembled.  Afl  we 
waited  for  dinner  the  door  opened  and  a  magnificent  figura 
appeared,  whom  I  naturally  took  for,  nt  leaBt,  an  Albanian 
Ohtef,  and  prepared  myeeJf  for  an  interetiiing  preeentation. 
He  wor«  a  shorl  greeo  nlvot  jacket  covered  with  gold 
embroidery,  a  eriznaoo  luh,  an  enormous  white  muslin  idU 
(I  afterwards  Imu^ed  it  contained  CO  yards  of  mu«lin,  and 
thftt  the  waftliing  ihureof  is  a  function  of  the  highest 
raiponMbility),  and  loggings  oF  green  and  gold  to  match  tlw 
jaclcet^  One  mument  Uus  splendid  viidon  sto«jd  nix  feet  hi^ 
in  the  doorway  ;  the  nort  he  bowed  profoundly  and  pro- 
nounced the  oonsecnited  formula  : — 

**  Madanm  a$i  Mrria  !  * 
and  wo  wMit  to  dinner,  vrtwra  ha  waited  admirably. 
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Some  yetir  or  twu  later,  after  I  had  published  some 
recordflof  my  ( nvvek,  and  wnb  them  to  Mi*.  Fiulay,  I  received 
from  him  tho  following  letter  :— 


'*  Athena,  26th  Hay. 
cMydcMMiBsCobbe, 

"  Baron  von  Schmidthals  sent  me  yonr  lottor  of  the 
J8th  April  with  the  Cd'\t.>i  of  the  Ptitt  yesterday  ;  hii  baggage 
having  been  detained  at  Syria.  TIuh  ptwt  bmugbL  me 
FruMer  with  a  '  Daff  at  AUtjma '  with  due  regularity,  and  now 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  tjotb.  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
Delect  in  not  th&iiking  you  sooner  for  Fnimi',  but  I  did  not 
know  your  addrcaB.  I  felt  grateful  for  it,  having  been  rcry, 
Tcry  often  tired  of  *  Days  at  Athens  ! '  It  was  a  ti"oat 
meet  so  pleasant  a  'tLiy,'  and  luire  another  pleasant  dayl 
feotlled.  OtherB  to  whom  I  lent  Fraur,  told  me  the  '  Day,' 
was  delightful.  I  had  heard  of  your  misfortune  but  I  hoped 
yon  had  entirely  recovered,  and  I  regret  to  hear  that  you 
uae  crutches  stilL  I,  too,  am  weak  and  can  walk  little,  but 
my  complaint  is  old  ago.  The  Stttunhty  Hreicw  biu  told  mo 
that  you  have  poured  some  valuable  thoughts  into  the  river 
that  flows  through  ages. 

'  lU;  dcKli  altri ;  superbo,  altero  finmo  I ' 

Kolomoa  tried  to  couch  ita  cataracts  in  vain.  IF  yuu  lived 
at  Athens  yuu  would  hardly  believe  that  man  can  grow 
wiser  by  being  made  to  think.  It  only  makes  him  more 
wioked  here  in  Greece.  But  the  river  of  thoogbt  must  be 
intended  to  fertiliie  the  future. 

*'  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  news  that  would  interest 
or  amuae  you,  but  you  may  recollect  that  I  live  like  a 
hermit  aod  come  into  contact  with  society  chiufly  in  the 
matter  of  politics  which  I  oannot  expect  to  render  inter- 
eating  to  yon  and  which  ix  anything  but  an  amusing  subjeot 
to  mo  ;  I  being  oue  of  the  Greek  landlords  on  whoee  head 
Kingn  and  National  Awtemblies  pracUse  the  art  of  nbaving. 
Our  rvvolatioD  has  done  aomu  good  by  clearing  away  old 
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ahmm,  but  tbe  poaitm  gain  bas  been  anulL  En^ 
sent  Ds  a  lK>^--khig,  and  Denmark  with  him  u  (^onnt 
BpODDeck,  whum  the  Qraeki^  not  iutuxuratoly,  call  his 
'olUr  KEMo.*  8tiU,  though  wo  are  all  very  much  dii- 
MUtiiflf^d,  I  fancy  nometimcH  that  {ate  h-ia  nerved  Gree 
Iwttcr  than  RngLoiid,  DcDinark,  or  the  National  AmamblyJ 
The  otUs  of  tliis  country  weru  aug»tnent«(l  by  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  power  and  petf,  hut  dovotion  to  nullity  ur 
ita  alter  ego  \a  n  wuok  aentiment,  and  an  empty  treosary 
tum«  the  devotion  to  pelf  into  niefal  channels. 

"  I  waa  rather  amnsed  yeflterday  by  learning  that  loyalty  to 
King  George  has  extended  the  commercial  relatiooa  of 
Oreeka  with  the  Turks.  Qreeco  bos  imported  some  boafc 
loada  of  m>Ttle  branches  to  make  triumphal  arohas  at  Sy 
where  the  King  waa  expeoted  yoaterday.  Qneen 
diaciplined  King  Otbo'a  aabjecta  to  welcome  him  in  thia 
way.  The  idea  of  Qreoka  being  *  green '  in  anjrthiDg, 
though  it  was  only  loyalty,  amaned  her  tn  thosu  ilnyB.  ] 
■uppoec  fhc  knowH  now  thivt  thoy  were  not  ao  *  gix»cn  '  u) 
their  myrtle*  niiulo  them  l<tok  t  It  is  odd,  however,  to  find 
that  their  oulrogcoiM  loyally  loeoeedod  in  exterroiuating 
myrtle  pUuta  in  the  taUada  of  the  ^gean,  and  that  thny  ■ 
mnat  now  impurt  their  emblems  of  loyalty  &om  the  Sultan^ 
dominions.  If  a  new  Venaa  riRO  out  of  the  Grecian  sea 
will  have  to  Bwim  over  to  the  Tiirkiah  coaat  to  hide  her 
tn  myrtles.  There  ia  a  new  fant  for  l^ord  Htrangford'a 
oriental  Chant! 

"  My  wife  deitiroii  to  be  mont  kindly  remembered  to  yon. 
"  Believe  ou^  roy  dear  Mian  Cobbe, 

*  Yoora  alnoeroly, 
"GKoRor  Fixr,AV/* 


I  left  Athena  and  my  land  friendh  with  gri.«t  regret  and 

emUirkfvl  at  the  Pii-a<iM  for  Cunaiantisopla,  but  not  before  T 

bail   managed  to  ut-cure  a  luxurioua  swim  tu  one  of    the 

'•acquiiat«  rocky  covot  along  the  coaat    Dear  Uie  Tomb 
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Btauboul  waa  rather  a  disappointment  to  me.  The 
weather  w&s  cold  and  cloudy  and  unfit  to  display  thci  be&uty 
of  the  Golden  Horn ;  and  I  went  about  with  a  vaki  de  ptiica 
in  rather  a  dubeartened  way  to  see  the  Dolma  Batcbi  Palaoe 
and  a  few  other  things  aocesdble  to  me.  The  Scutari 
HoKpital  across  the  Boephorus  whore  Mifu  Nightingale  had 
worked  only  four  yean  before,  of  course,  greatly  attracted 
my  interest.  Uow  much  do  all  women  owe  to  that  brave 
heart  who  led  them  on  w)  far  on  the  road  to  their  public 
dutiea,  and  who  has  paid  for  her  marvellous  achievements  by 
just  forty  yeoTB  of  invaliJiMm  1  Thoae  pigefl  of  Kinglake'tt 
History  in  whieh  he  pays  tribute  to  her  power,  and  comparer 
her  great  administrative  triumph  in  bringing  order  out  of 
ohaos  with  the  miserable  failures  of  the  male  offitdals  who  had 
brought  about  the  disiistroua  muddle,  ought  to  be  quoted 
again  and  again  by  all  the  friends  of  women,  and  never 
suffered  to  dn^  into  oblivion. 

Of  coorae  the  reader  will  assume  that  I  saw  St.  Sophia. 
Bat  I  did  not  do  so,  and  to  the  last,  I  fear  I  shall  owe  a  little 
grudge  to  the  people  whose  extraordinary  behaviour  made 
me  lot«  my  sole  opfwrtuuity  of  enjoying  that  must  interesting 
sight.  I  told  my  vaiet  de  place  to  learn  what  pariieti  of 
forotgnors  were  going  to  obtain  the  nce^lful  firniaun  for 
vitnting  the  Mosque  and  to  arrange  for  me  in  the  usual  way 
to  join  one  of  tbem,  paying  my  Rliare  of  the  exj)ense,  which 
at  that  time  amounted  to  £5.  Some  days  were  lost,  and 
thou  I  learned  that  there  woa  only  one  party,  consisting  of 
American  larlies  and  gontlomeu,  who  wei-e  then  intending  to 
viflit  the  place,  and  that  for  some  rca-son  their  courier  would 
not  consent  to  my  joining  them.  1  thought  it  wa8 
some  eiupid  wilnvglio  of  servants  wanting  fees^  and 
having  the  utmost  confidence  in  American  kindneae 
and  good  manners,  I  called  on  the  family  in  question 
At    thfir    hotel    and    b^ged    tUey    would    do     mo    the 
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fnvour  to  allow  mo  to  pay  part  of  the  ^5,  ftiid  to 
outer  tlio  doors  of  St.  Supliia  with  thorn  aooordingly ;  at  sudi 
tUDO  as  might  Huit  thorn.  To  my  amazement  the  gentleman 
and  ladies  looked  at  each  other ;  and  then  the  gentleman 
spoke,  "Oil  leave  all  that  to  my  courier ! "  "  In  tliat 
case,  I  said,  T  wish  you  good  morning."  It  was  a  great 
bore  for  me,  with  my  great  lovo  for  architecture,  to 
E&il  to  see  ao  unique  u  building,  but  I  could  not  think 
of  spending  ^5  on  a  Grrnaun  myself,  and  had  no  ohoioe 
but  to  relinqiitsh  the  hope  of  entering,  and  merely  walk  round 
the  Mottique  and  pcop  in  whoro  it  wnn  posaiblo  to  do  so, 
I  was  wull  cui-fled  in  doing  thi««  by  the  old  Turks  for  my 
presumption ! 

Nemeua  overtook  these  nnmannerly  people  ero  long,  for 
they  reached  Florence  a  month  after  me  and  found  1  had 
naturally  told  my  talo  of  disappointment  to  the  Brownings, 
(whom  Uiey  piuticuIarlydeairedtooultiTate),theSomervillos, 
TroUopes  and  others  who  had  becomo  my  friends ;  and  I 
believe  they  board  a  good  deal  of  the  matter.  Mm.  Browning, 
I  know,  frankly  oxpreBsed  her  sAtonishmont  at  their  bo- 
hnviour;  nnd  Mm.  Somerville  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
theni.  Tliey  sent  mo  several  messaged  of  conciliation  and 
apology^  which  of  course  I  ignored.  They  had  done  a  rude 
and  unkind  thing  to  an  unknown  and  friendless  woman. 
Tlury  were  ready  to  mnke  advancoH  to  one  who  had  plenty 
uf  friondH.  It  woa  the  only  caas,  in  all  my  cxpcriouou  uf 
Amwicana,  in  which  I  have  found  them  wanting  in  eithpr 
omuiP^  or  kinilnusii. 

1  bad  intended  to  go  from  Constantinoplo  vid  tho  BUck 
8aa  and  the  Danube  to  VioDna  and  tbonoe  by  tho  railway  to 
Adekberg  aod  Triceto,  but  a  cold,  stormy  March  morning 
rendered  that  ezcuraion  far  lees  tempting  tliau  a  return  to 
the  mncy  waters  of  Qreaeo ;  and,  aa  I  hud  uobody  to  consult, 
I  simply  embarked  oo  a  different  steamer  from  the  one  I  had 
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designed  to  take.  At  Sjra  (I  think)  I  cliaoged  to  the  most 
luxurious  and  delightful  veescl  on  which  I  have  ever  stLiled — 
the  Austrian  Lloyd'ti  yeplune,  Ciiptain  Braun.  It  waa 
tipleudidly  equipped,  even  to  a  camera  otciim  on  deck  ;  aod 
every  arrangement  for  loxurionn  baths  and  good  food  was 
perfect^and  the  old  Captain's  attention  and  kindness  to  every- 
one extreme.  I  have  still  the  pncture  of  the  Neptune^  which 
he  drew  in  my  Uttio  sketch  book  for  me.  There  were 
several  very  pleasant  passengers  on  board,  among  others  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort  (nephew  of  our  old  neighbour  at 
Newbridge,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Artlgillan)  and  lAdy  Ilcadfort, 
who  had  gone  through  awful  exporifmaw  in  India,  when 
married  to  her  fimt  husband.  Sir  William  Macnaghten.  It 
was  said  that  when  Bir  William  was  cut  to  piecea,  ahe 
offered  large  rewai-ds  for  the  poor  relics  and  received  them 
ally  exxept  hia  head.  Mouths  afterwards  when  she  hml 
rotumod  to  Calcutta  and  waa  expecting  some  ordinary 
box  of  clotheR,  or  the  like,  she  opened  a  parcel  hastily, 
and  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  frightful  spectacle 
of  her  husband's  half- preserved  head  1 

Whether  this  story  bo  tnio  I  cannot  say,  but  Lady 
Headfort  mado  hersotf  a  moet  agreeable  follow  poft^engcr, 
and  wo  sat  up  every  night  till  the  small  hours  tolling  ghost 
stories.  At  Corfu  I  |)aid  a  visit  to  my  father's  cousin,  Lady 
Emily  Kozzaris  (71^  Trench)  whom  T  had  known  at  Newbridge 
and  who  welcomed  me  as  a  bit  of  Ireland,  fallen  on  her 

"  LhIo  aodcr  Ionian  «Ues 
Ucniittful  lu  a  wrack  of  para^Iso." 

I  aeemed  to  be  en  pai/a  de  eonnaisMtux  once  more.  After 
two  days  in  Trieste  I  went  up  by  rail  to  Adcliihcrg  througli 
the  extraordinary  district  (geologically  speaking)  of  Carniola 
where  the  whole  superficial  area,  of  the  ground  in  perfectly 
en    but  honey -combed   with  circular  holes  of   varying' 
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depths  and  sUo  and  of  the  shape  of  inverted  truncated  oonos ; 
the  bottoms  of  each  being  highly  fertile  and  otiltivated  like 
gardene. 

Tlio  cavern  of  Adtib^ber^  wan  to  me  one  of  the  most 
fearsuuie  plocen  in  the  world.  I  cannot  give  any  accurate 
datcription  of  it  for  the  iwuso  of  a\vti  wlut'h  nlways  sairxfi 
me  in  the  darkneeB  and  foul  air  of  cavercH  and  tunneU  au<l 
pyramids,  rendnrn  me  ineapahlo  of  lintoning  to  dotailfl  of 
heighUi  and  longthii.  1  wrote  my  recolI&ction.><  nut  long 
afterwards. 

"There  wore  long,  long  galleriea,  and  charaben,  and 
doma  suooeeding  one  another,  u  it  seemed,  for  eirw. 
HooMtimM  narrow  and  low,  compelling  the  vuiitor  to  bead 
and  climb ;  ■omctimea  mi  wide  and  lofty  tliat  the  eye 
vainly  sought  to  pteroo  the  oxpaneo.  And  through  oil  the 
nodloM  Uhyrintti  appeared  vagnely  in  Uio  gloom  the  formH 
taken  by  the  Rtaluctiteo,  now  white  oa  salt,  now  yullow  and 
Mtaiaed  as  if  with  a{{e,— reprenunting  to  the  fancy  all 
oonoMvahls  objecU  of  earth  and  two,  pjlod  op  in  this  csvo 
M  if  in  fumo  vast  lumtMsrhouMi  of  creation.  It  woe  Ohaoo, 
when  yet  all  things  iilcpt  in  darkness  waiting  the  fiat  of 
oxistanoe.  It  was  the  final  Hum  when  all  things  shaU 
rsturu  to  ovorlosting  night,  ind  man  and  all  his  works 
{(tow  into  stoDO  and  lie  buriej  liosidu  the  mammoth  and 
the  ichthyoaaar  Here  were  tomplps  and  tomba,  and 
Tsst  dim  faces,  and  giant  forms  lying  prone  and  headlosi, 
ud  huge  lions  deeping  in  dark  dens,  and  white  ghosU  with 
phantom  raiment  (liclttsring  in  the  gloom.  And  through 
the  oRTcms,  amid  all  the  furmN  of  awe  and  wonder,  rolled 
s  rivur  black  as  midnight ;  a  deep  and  rapid  riwr  which 
brolu)  hero  and  there  over  the  rocks  as  in  muckci^  of  the 
aanny  wstiTfalls  of  the  woods,  and  gleamed  for  a  mumeul, 
while  and  ghastly,  then  plunged  lower  nndor  Ute  bLidtj 
■nh  into 

'Oaveras  mcasBistcsi  lo  man 
Down  te  a  iiinlesi  ••■.* 
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'*Ii  is  in  tfaisdoadlj  river,  which  never  reilucts  the  light  of 
daj,  that  live  those  strange  Henhy  li^cftrds  vithont  oyes,  aii'l 
itecmingly  without  natural  flkin,  hideous  reptiles  whtoh 
have  dwelt  in  darkness  from  unknown  nges,  till  the  organs 
of  (light  are  edaceO.* 

"  Over  this  dism&l  St^x  the  traveller  passes  on  further 
and  farther  into  th«  cavern,  llirough  seemingly  ttndlewi 
oorridorB  and  vast  oalbedral  aiales  and  halU  without 
number.  Ono  of  these  largo  spaces  ia  so  enormous  that 
it  Bc«med  as  if  St  Peter's  whole  church  and  dome 
could  lie  beneath  it.  The  men  who  wore  with  uh 
scaled  the  walk  throw  coloured  lights  around  and 
rockets  Dp  to  the  roof  and  dimly  rerealod  the  stupendouii 
expanse ;  an  oodergrouud  hall,  where  Eblis  and  all  bin 
peers  might  hold  the  councils  of  hell.  Farther,  on  yet, 
tbrougli  more  corridora,  more  chambers  and  aisles  and 
domes,  with  the  conchaut  Hodb  and  the  altar-tomba  and 
the  ghoMts  and  the  great  white  facen  all  around  ;  and  then 
into  a  cavern,  more  lately  found  than  the  rcat,  where  the 
white  and  yellow  marble  took  forma  of  screens  and  organ 
pipes  and  richest  Gothic  tnioery  of  windows, — the  region 
where  the  Genius  of  the  Cavern  had  made  his  royal  Oratory. 
It  iras  all  a  great,  dim,  nneaHy  dream.  Things  were,  and 
were  not.  As  in  dreams  we  picturo  places  and  identify 
them  with  those  of  waking  life  in  some  strange  unreal 
identity,  while  in  every  particular  they  vary  from  the 
actual  plooe ;  and  as  also  in  dreams  we  think  we  have 
beheld  the  same  objectn  over  and  over  again,  while  wo  only 
dNam  we  see  them,  and  go  on  wandering  further  and 
further,  seeking  for  some  unknown  thing,  and  finding,  not 
thai  which  we  eeek,  hut  every  other  thing  in  cxistouoo,  and 
pass  through  all  manner  of  narrow  doors  and  impenetrable 
■creens,  and  men  spook  to  us  and  wo  cannot  hear  them,  and 
nhow  us  open  graves  holding  dead  corpses  whose  featnren 
we  cannot  discern,  and  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark  and 
full  of  donbt  and  dread — even  so  is  the  Cavern  of  Adolaberg." 


*  The  i'roteufi  Au^uiuus. 
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Betuming  to  Tn»'te  I  paamd  on  to  Vonico,  the  beauty  of 
which  1  learned  (rathnr  slowly  perhApe),  to  fed  by  df^freefi 
aa  I  rowed  in  my  gondola  from  church  to  church  ami  from 
gallery  to  palace.  The  Austrian^  were  then  maeters  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  no  doubt  Q^rman  idubic  which  I  heard  for  the 
Gnit  tizno  at  tho  church  of  the  Scalnf  very  finoly  performed. 
It  wafi  not  seldom  in  the  usual  English  style  of  Micred  musio ; 
{I  dare  say  it  was  not  strictly  sacreti  music  at  all,  perhaps 
quite  a  profane  opera  t)  but,  in  the  mood  I  wah  in,  it  fioemod 
to  me  to  have  a  great  sanctity  of  its  own ;  to  be  a  Week-da^ 
Song  of  Hearer*.  This  wa-s  one  uf  the  rare  occaNow  lu  nuy 
life  in  which  mu»c  has  reached  tho  deeper  cpriugs  in  me, 
and  it  afre<'ted  me  very  much.  IftuppoAeaethedaflbdilsdid 
WonlBworth. 

Naturally  being  again  in  a  town  and  at  a  good  hotel,  I 
roBuioed  better  clothes  than  I  had  worn  in  my  rough  ridcH, 
oud  ibey  were,  of  cotinta  that  year,  deep  moumiug  with 
much  crape  on  them.  1  imagine  it  must  have  been  this 
Kiugliab  nwttming  apparel  which  provoked  among  the  oolour- 
loving  Venetiana  a  strange  display  of  If^eropathjf, — that 
tleop«Bat«d  animal  iuKtinct  of  hatred  and  anger  ngaitist 
j^rief  and  sufTering,  the  exact  reverse  of  aymjMUA^, 
tfhich  causes  brutes  and  birds  to  gore  and  peek  awl 
-lay  their  dimaaeNl  and  dying  companions  and  famtal 
meu  to  Irampla  on  their  weeping,  Htarving  wiveH.  I  vrni* 
walking  alone  rather  sudly,  bent  down  ovei-  the  Khelht  uii 
the  beach  of  the  Udo,  cumimring  tliem  in  my  mind  to  the  old 
rwiuioi  and  pvctens  and  beautiful  phohuce  which  I  used  to 
ooUect  ou  my  father's  long  stretch  of  sandy  shore  tn  Ireland^ — 
whan  luddenly  I  found  myself  assailed  with  a  shower  of 
ctoon.     Looking  up,  I  huw  a  little  crowd  of  women  and  txiyn 

rith  whatever  1 


jeering  I 


I  pelting  : 


■  they  I 


I  pick 


up.     Of  oouTM  they  could  uot  really  hurt  me,  hut  after  an 
eflort  or  two  at  rewonidranoe,  I  wa*  fain  tn  givi?  up  my  walk 
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and  return  to  my  goiwlolii  and  to  Venice.  Years  afterwards, 
speaking  of  this  incident  to  Gibson,  he  told  me  be  had  seen 
at  Venice  a  much  worse  scene,  for  the  victim  was  a  poor 
helpleits  dog  which  had  t^omehow  got  into  a  potntioii  frum 
whenceit  could  not  escape,  and  themisorablc,  hooting,  kughing 
crowd  deliberately  gtoncd  it  to  death.  The  dog  looked  from 
one  to  another  of  its  persecutors  as  if  appeaiing  for  mercy 
and  Baying,  "  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  tliis  ? "  But  there 
was  no  mercy  in  thoeo  hard  hearts. 

Ever  since  I  sat  on  the  spot  whore  St.  Stephen  was  stoned, 
I  have  felt  that  that  particular  form  of  death  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  monUhj  trying  and  dreadful  to  the  sufferer, 
and  the  mOHt  utterly  destructive  of  the  finer  instincts  in  thoee 
who  inflicted  it.  Jf  Jews  be,  as  alli^od,  more  prone  to 
cruelty  than  other  nations,  the  fact  iteems  to  me  almost 
explained  by  the  **  set  of  the  brains  "  of  a  race  accustomed 
to  account  it  a  duty  to  join  In  stoning  an  offender  to  death 
and  watching  pitilessly  his  agouiai  when  mangled,  bliudod, 
deafened  and  bleeding  he  lies  crashed  on  the  ground. 

From  Venice  I  travelled  ver>'  pleasantly  in  a  returning 
vettura  which  I  was  fortimate  enough  to  engage,  by  Padiu 
and  Ferrara  over  the  Apennines  to  Floronco.  One  day  I 
walked  a  long  way  in  front  during  my  vetturino's  dinner- 
hour,  and  made  friends  \vith  80me  poor  peasants  who 
welcomed  me  to  their  liouse  and  to  a  share  of  their  meal  of 
Polenta  and  wino.  The  i'olonta  was  much  infrrior  to  Irish 
oatmeal  ntirabout  or  Sooteh  [Mjiridge  ;  and  the  black  wino 
was  like  the  coarsest  vinegar.  I  tried  in  vain,  out  of  good 
mannere  to  drink  it.  The  lives  of  these  poor  coniUidini  are 
obviously  in  all  ways  cruelly  hard. 

Spending  one  night  in  a  desolate  "ramshackle"  iun  ou 
the  road  high  up  on  the  Apennines,  I  sat  up  late  writing 
a doBcriptioQ  of  the  phice  (as  "creepy"  as  I  could  make 
it  I)  to  amufc  my  mother's  dear  old  servant  "  Joney,"  who 
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pcxMOOOod  a  volume  of  Washington  Irving's  atoriw  wborein 
that  of  the  "  Irm  ai  Terracina "  bad  Berveil  coiutt^intly 
to  excite  delightful  awe  in  her  breaet  and  in  my  own  as 
a  chiltl  I  took  my  letter  next  day  with  me  to  past  in 
Floreooe,  but  alas !  found  there  waiting  for  me  one  from  my 
brother  announcing  that  our  dear  old  servant  was  dead.  She 
htid  never  held  up  her  head  after  I  had  left  Newbridge,  and 
had  ceom  to  drop  into  her  cottage  for  tea. 

At  Florence  I  remained  many  months  (or  rather  on  the  hUl 
of  Belloflguardo  above  the  city)  and  made  Home  of  the  moKt 
preciona  friendships  of  my  life ;  Mra.  Somervillo's  firet  of  all, 
[_I  also  had  the  privilege  to  know  at  that  time  both  Mr.  and 
Browning,  AdolphusTroUope,  Walter  Savage  lAndor, 
Im  Blagden,  Miah  WhiUi  (now  Mailamt*  Villnri),  nnd  many 
other  very  inteniBtiug  men  and  women.  I  tdtull,  however, 
write  a  separate  chapter  combining  this  and  my  euLeeqoent 
^VSfdte  to  Italy. 

Lute  in  the  summer  1  travelled  with  n  party  through  MUan 

8l  Gothard  to  Lucerne,  and  tlience  to  the  Pays  de 

IVaud,  where  I  juined  a  very  pleasant  coupl>% — Itcv.  W.and 

rMrs.  Biedermann, — in  taking  the  ChdUan  d\i  Grand  ('to*,  in 

tlie    Valley  of   the   Bhono;    a   curious   miniature   French 

^ooontry^boose,  built  nomo  yoare  before  by  the  man  who  called 

Louis  XVIL,  or  Duo  de  Korciandie  ;  and  wfao  had 

41ected  (as  we  found)  *  considerable  Ubrazy  of  books,  all 

ating  to  the  French  Revolution. 

nam  Bwitzertaud  I  travelled  back  to  England  rut  the 
Sliine  with  my  dear  Amei-ican  friends, the  Apthoriie,  who  had 
mo  at  Montretix.     The  periU  and  Eatigues  of  my 
[•leven  munths  of  rolitary  wanderings  were  over.     I  wasi 

onger  and  more  active  in  body  than  1  had  ever  beoii,aaHl 

r«o  enrichc«l  in  mind  ^nd  heart  by  the  things  I  bad  seen  and 

the  people  I  had  known,  that  1  oould  aflbrd  tn  snule  at  the 

i!s|muriijiu  nod  loneliness  of  my  departure. 


CHAPTER  iX. 

Ab  we  mpproathtd  lbs  Block  Forest  I  had  a  C&ncy  to  quit ' 
mj  kind  eoapoiuoiu  Ear  a  few  days ;  and  leaving;  tbom  to 
explore  Strasborg,  and  some  otlier  places,  I  went  on  to 
HeideUwrg  and  tbence  made  my  way  into  the  beautiful 
woodf.  The  following  Jiues  were  written  there,  September 
23rd,  1858:— 


ALOMB  IN   THE  8CHWABZWALD. 


I<ord  of  Ibe  Forest  Haoctiuu; !    Hum 
By  tlio  grey  fatbcni  of  tho  world  in  these 
Tkiioc  own  aeU-fashioncd  shrines  dimljr  a'lored, 
"•An-Fatlier  Odin,"  "  Mover"  of  the  spbetUA  ; 
Zeoflt  Brmhm  I  Ormasd  I  Lord  of  Light  Diuoel 
God,  blc«ed  God  I  the  Good  One  I  Be^t  of  uameo, 
B;  noblest  Baxon  race  foond  Tbee  at  last, — 
O  Father  I  when  the  slow  rerolring  years 
Bring  forth  the  day  when  men  thuil  &eo  TUj  face 
Onveiled  from  mpentitioo's  web  of  errors  ohl, 
Khali  the;  not  seek  Thets  hero  amid  the  woods, 
Bather  tlian  In  the  pQtarctl  aUlo,  or  dome 
By  loltiest  geoios  rcar«d  7 

8U  muDthfl  have  xoUed 
Hinoe  I  stood  solitary  in  the  feno 
Of  de«»M«  BaalbM.    The  huge  walls  l:lo^ed 
Boond  me  sublime  as  when  miUcnnianis  post 
Lo«t  natlou  worafaipped  there.    1  sate  bolide 
The  kltar  stone  o'erthrown.    For  hours  I  sate 
Until  tbe  bomeward'Winging  bawk  at  even 
Hhriekcd  when  be  uw  me  there,  a  hitiuaii  rnrm 
Wheic  hitmao  feet  tread  onoe  pcrcbaoco  a  year, 
Tben  the  moon  slowly  rose  above  tbe  walls 
And  tben  I  knelt.    It  waa  a  gloriooa  fane 
,  aU  my  own. 
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Bnt  not  that  g^ad  Baalbec, 
Nor  Parthenon,  nor  Bome's  gtopendous  pile, 
Nor  lovelier  Milan,  nor  the  Bepnlchre 
Bo  dark  and  solemn  where  the  Christ  was  laid, 
Nor  even  yet  that  dreadfol  field  of  death 
At  Ghizeh  where  the  eternal  Pyramids 
Have,  from  a  world  of  graves,  pointed  to  Heav'o 
For  fifty  ages  past, — not  all  these  shrines 
Are  holy  to  my  soul  as  are  the  woods. 
Lo  I  how  Qod  Himself  has  planned  this  place 
So  that  all  sweet  and  calm  and  solemn  thoughts 
Should  have  their  nests  amid  the  shadowy  trees  I 
How  the  mde  work -day  world  is  all  closed  ont 
By  the  thick  curtained  foliage,  and  the  sky 
Alone  revealed,  a  deep  zenith  heaven, 
Fitly  beheld  throngh  clasped  and  upraised  arms 
Of  prayer-like  trees.    There  is  no  sound  more  load 
Than  the  low  insect  ham,  the  chirp  of  birds, 
Tlie  rustling  murmur  of  embracing  boaghs, 
The  gentle  dropping  of  the  autumn  leaves. 
The  wood's  sweet  breath  is  incense.    From  the  pinet 
And  larch  and  chestnut  come  rich  odours  pare ; 
All  things  are  puie  and  sweet  and  holy  here. 

I  lie  down  underneath  the  firs.    The  moss 
Makes  richest  cushion  tor  my  weary  limbs  I 
Loug  I  gaze  upward  while  the  dark  green  boughs 
Moveless  project  against  the  more  sky, 
Fringed  with  their  rusHct  cones.     My  satiate  eyes 
tiink  down  at  length.    I  turn  my  cheek  to  earth. 
What  may  this  be,  this  sense  of  youth  restored, 
My  happy  childhood  with  its  sunhright  boon. 
Returning  once  again  as  in  a  dream  I 
'Tis  but  the  otlour  of  the  mossy  ground, 
The  "  field-smells  known  in  infancy,"  when  yet. 
Our  chUdisb  sports  were  near  to  mother  Earth, 
Onr  child-like  hearts  near  to  the  Ood  in  Hcavon 
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UsrORUATORUCa   and    lUaotED   SOUOOLS  AT   BiUBTDU 

Amn  I  hftd  spent  two  or  three  weeks  onoo  ngnin  nl  my 
old  homo  after  my  loDg  joamey  to  visit  my  oldest  brother 
and  his  wife,  and  also  hod  soon  my  two  oUior  dear  brothore, 
thoD  tDiuricd  and  scttlMl  in  England  with  thoir  children ; 
the  time  came  for  mo  to  begin  my  independent  life  an  I  had 
long  pUnnod  it.  I  hart  taken  my  year's  pilgrimage  as  a  sort 
of  ooDcInHtnu  to  my  solfodncation,  and  abo  booaose,  at  the 
brfcimuofi  of  it*  1  was  in  no  state  of  health  or  spirits  to  throw 
myaelfintonc^w  workof  any  kind.  Now  I  woa  well  and  fltroDft, 
and  foil  of  hupo  of  holuf^  of  some  litLlo  um  in  the  world.  I 
•WW  at  a  vory  good  ago  for  making  a  fresh  start;  jnst  86  ; 
and  I  had  my  little  indopondonce  of  £800  a  year  which, 
thoagb  small,  was  «nongh  tii  allow  me  to  work  how  and 
where  I  ploasnd  without  need  to  earn  ntiythiut^.  I  may  boast 
that  I  never  got  into  debt  in  my  Lifo;  nnvor  borrowed  money 
fironi  anybody ;  never  •no  aaked  my  brothnr  for  the  advance 
of  a  week  on  the  interest  on  my  patrimony. 

n  bad  been  somewhat  of  a  ditVictUty  to  mo  after  my  homo 
duties  ended  at  my  father's  drntb,  U>  dociJo  wheiv,  with  my 
beraiieal  opininnx,  I  eoold  find  a  field  (or  any  kind  of 
aMfolDeas  to  my  feQow  eroatnna,  bat  I  fortnnatoly  heard 
through  Harriot  St.  Loger  and  Lady  Byron,  that  Miw 
Oarpentar,  of  BristAl,  was  aooking  for  eonie  lady  to  help  ir 
her  Beformatory  and  Ragged  Sohool  work-  Miaa  Bathnivt, 
who  had  joined  her  for  the  parpoee,  had  dind  the  prevknu 
y«ar.  The  arraageDumi  waa,  that  we  paid  Siias  Carpentor  a 
raodarate  nm  (80li.)  •  week  for  board  and  lodging  in  bar 
bouao  a^oinhg  Bod  Lodge,  and  sbo  provided  as  all  dsy  long 
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with  abaudant  ocenpation.  I  had  by  mere  chaace  read  her 
**  Juvenile  Delinqugtiis,"  and  had  admired  thu  Hpirit  of  the 
book;  but  my  special  alLractlou  to  Miss  Garpeuter  waa  the 
belief  that  I  Khould  ftod  in  her  st  ouce  a  very  religiooB 
woman,  and  one  so  completely  ontside  the  palo  of  orthodoxy 
that  I  sbocdd  be  sore  to  meet  from  hor  the  sympathy  I  had 
never  yet  been  privileged  to  ci^oy ;  and  at  all  oveuts  be  able 
to  assist  her  labonra  with  freedom  of  conscience. 

My  first  interview  with  Miss  Carpenter  (in  November,  1658) 
waa  in  the  doorway  of  my  bedroom  after  my  arrival  at  Bed 
Lodge  Hoase;  &  small  boose  iu  the  same  street  as  Bed  Lodge. 
She  had  been  absent  from  home  on  boamesai  and  hastened 
npeturs  to  welcome  mo.  It  was  rather  a  critical  moment, 
for  I  had  been  asking  myself  anxiously — *'  What  manner  of 
woman  shall  I  behold  ?  "  I  knew  I  shoold  see  an  able  and 
an  exc«Uent  person ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  able  and 
ozccllcnt  women  to  bo  far  from  agrceablo  companions  for  a 
tJita-d-Uta  of  years;  and  nothing  short  of  this  had  I  in 
contemplation.  The  first  gUmpse  in  that  doorway  set  my 
fears  at  rest !  The  plain  and  careworn  face,  the  figure 
which.  Dr.  Martinoau  says,  had  been  "  colnmnar  *'  in  youth, 
but  which  at  fifty-two  was  angular  and  stooping,  were  yet 
all  alive  with  fooling  and  power.  Her  large,  light  bine 
eyes,  witli  tlieir  peculiar  trick  of  showing  the  white 
beneath  the  iris,  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
taking  possession  of  the  perBOu  on  whuui  tboy  were 
fixed,  like  those  of  an  auiiablo  Am-ii^t  Maritwr 
who  only  wanted  to  talk  philanthropy,  and  not  to  toll  stories 
of  weird  voyagon  and  murdered  albatroBscs.  There  was 
buiiionr,  also,  in  every  lino  of  hor  face,  and  a  readiness  to 
catch  the  tint  gleam  of  a  joko.  But  tho  prevailing 
ehoracleristio  of  Mary  Oarpentor,  as  I  came  subsequently 
more  perfectly  to  recognise,  was  a  high  and  strong  Besolutioo, 

'  '*  made  her  whole  path  much  like  that  of  a  plough  in  a 
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woU- drawn  furrow,  which  goos  siriught  on  end  its  own 
ben^Oflnt  wfty,  tnd  gently  poshes  aside  into  Uttl«  ridgos  all 
ialervening  people  and  things. 

Long  after  this  first  intorviow,  Miss  Elliot  showod 
Carpenter's  photograph  to  the  Master  of  Balliol,  without 
tcUing  him  whom  it  represent.  Aftor  looking  at  it 
oarefiiUy,  be  remarked,  "  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  person 
wttn  lives  under  hujh  moral  exeitement."  Tbc-ro  conld  not 
bo  a  trncr  summary  of  hor  habitual  state. 

Onr  dap  were  very  mooh  alike,  and  "Snuday  sboue  no 
fclftbbiUi-day  '*  for  oa.  Our  little  hoaaebokl  coDsiated  of  < 
booett  girl  (a  certain  excellent  Uuiume,  who  I  often 
tiow  in  her  reepeotablo  widowhood  and  who  well  deserves 
oommemontion}  and  two  little  eonvieted  thieves  from  the 
Red  Lodge.  We  osienibltNl  for  prayors  very  early  in  tbo 
moraing :  and  breakfast,  daring  the  winter  months  >  was  got  over 
before  daylight;  MisH  Carpenter  always  remarking brighUy  as 
ihesatdown,  "  Howcheurful  t "  was  the  gas.  After  this  tbere 
were  classes  at  Uie  <litferent  schools,  endless  arrangements 
and  orgauiaations,  the  lookiug-ap  of  little  tmants  from  the 
Bagged  Schools,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  in  tbo  way  of 
vrriting  roporte  and  so  on.  Altogethorf  nearly  every  honr  of 
the  day  and  week  was  pretty  weD  mapped  oot,  leaving  only 
space  for  the  brief  dinner  and  tea;  and  at  nine  or  tea  o*elook 
ai  ni^tt  when  we  met  at  lunt,  Mtnii  Curpentor  was  ofteu  sn 
•shanated  that  I  haw  seen  her  fall  asleep  with  tttc  Hpoon 
half-way  between  her  month  and  the  cup  of  gnid  which  sho 
alo  for  rapper.  Her  habits  were  all  of  the  sim^eet  and 
moat  aetf-dcnymg  kind.  Both  by  temperament  and  on  prin- 
eiple  aba  waa  esaantially  a  Btolo.  She  had  no  sympathy  at  all 
with  Aaeetioiam  (whiehti  a  wry  diflonmt  thing,  and  implies  a 
rivid  itBM  of  the  attractivenoss  of  hunay),  and  she  atrongly 
aondsainod  &ating»  and  lU  awih  praetieos  on  the  Zoroaslrian 
priBa^,  that  they  involve  a  eolpahle  weakening  of  powan 
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which  are  intrnated  to  as  for  good  use.  Bal  she  wu  asT 
isgrainod  Btoie,  to  whom  all  Uie  minor  comforts  of  life  are 
simply  indifferent,  and  who  can  scarcely  even  recogoise  the 
fact  that  other  people  tuko  heed  of  them.  Bho  onco,  with 
great  simplicity,  made  to  me  the  grave  ohsenation  that  at  a 
QOimtry  house  where  she  had  jost  passed  two  or  three  days^ 
"  the  ladies  and  geatlemen  all  came  down  dressed  for  dinnw, 
and  evidently  thought  the  meal  rather  a  ploiisant  part  of  the 
day  I  "  For  herself  (as  I  often  told  her)  she  had  no  idea  of 
any  Feast  except  that  of  the  Passover,  and  always  ate  with 
her  bins  girded  find  her  mnbi'cUa  at  hand,  ready  to  msh  off 
to  the  Red  Lodge,  if  not  to  the  Bed  Sea.  In  vain  I  remon- 
strated on  the  onwholeaomeness  of  the  praetioo,  and  entreated 
on  my  own  behalf  to  be  allowed  time  to  swallow  my  food, 
and  also  some  food  (iu  the  sliape  of  vegetables)  to  swallow, 
08  voU  as  the  perpctnal,  too  eaatly  ordered,  salt  beef  and 
ham.  Next  day  after  an  appeal  of  this  kind  (made  seriona  on 
my  part  by  threats  of  gout),  good  Biliss  Carpenter  greeted 
me  with  a  complacent  smile  on  my  entry  into  our  little 
dining-room.  "Yon  see  t  have  not  forgotten  yoor  wish  for 
a  dish  of  vogctablf^'i !  "  ITiere,  sorely  enough,  on  a  checsc- 
plflte,  stood  six  little  roond  radishes  t  Her  special  chair  was 
a  horsehair  one  with  wooden  arms,  and  on  the  seat  she  had 
placed  ft  small  square  ensliiou,  as  bard  as  a  board,  likewise 
oovered  with  horsehair.  I  took  this  op  one  day,  and  taunted 
her  with  the  SytfaritiTm  it  betrayed ;  but  she  replied,  with 
infinite  simplicity,  "Yes,  indeed!  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
since  my  illness  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these 
iodulgencics  (I).  I  nsed  to  try,  like  St.  Paul,  to  *  endure 
hardness.'  " 

Uer  standard  of  eonscientious  rigour  was  even,  it  would 
appear,  applicable  to  animals.  I  never  saw  a  more  ludicrous 
little  scene  than  when  she  one  day  found  my  poor  dog 
Higjin,  a  splendid  grey  Pomeranian,  lying  on  the  broad  of 
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hor  vory  broad  baek,  luxttriitling  on  tbo  rag  before  a  goo(3 
fire.  After  gravely  inspecting  bur  for  some  moments,  Hiu 
Carpenter  tnmed  solemnly  aw&y,  obflervin^,  in  a  tono  cl 
deq)  moral  disapprobation,  "  Belf-indulgent  dog  I  " 

Much  of  GOT  work  lay  in  a  certain  Ragged  Bcfaool  in  a 
fillliy  lazie  named  Bi.  James*  Bock,  now  hnppily  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  eartli.  The  long  lino  of  Lcwin'a  Mead  beyond 
the  chapel  waa  bad  enon^h,  oepeeially  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
of  a  winter's  night,  when  lialf  the  gas  lamps  wore  extinguished, 
and  groups  of  drunken  men  and  miserable  women  wore  to  bt 
found  tiboiiting,  screaming  and  lighting  before  the  dona  of  drink 
and  infamy  of  which  the  street  consisted.  Miss  Carpenter 
Cold  no  that  a  abort  time  previonsly  some  Bow  Street 
ooDStables  had  been  scut  down  to  this  place  to  forrot  out  a 
crime  which  had  been  committed  there,  and  that  they  reported 
there  was  not  io  nil  L'^mlon  such  a  neat  of  wickudnc'HS  as  they 
had  explored.  The  ordinary  Bristol  policemen  wore  never  to 
bo  seen  at  night  in  Luwin'a  Blead,  and  it  was  said  they  were 
afrud  to  show  tlit-'iu delves  m  the  place.  But  SU  Jam«e'  Back 
was  a  shade,  I  thiuk,  \om  than  Lawin's  Mead ;  at  all  evanto 
it  was  further  from  the  upper  air  of  decent  Ufu  ;  and  in  these 
horrid  slnma  thnt  dauntlosa  woman  bad  bought  some  tumble- 
down old  biiildiugg  and  tamed  them  into  schools — day-acluwls 
for  girls  and  nlght-sohoola  for  boys,  all  the  very  aweepings  of 
those  wretehod  streets. 

It  was  a  wondorfu]  spectacle  to  see  Mary  Oarpentor  sitting 
patiently  before  the  largo  school-gallery  in  this  pUcc, 
teaching,  singing,  and  praying  with  the  wild  streot-boys,  in 
spite  of  ondlees  interruptions  caused  by  such  proceedings  as 
ahooting  morhlus  into  tiat«  ou  the  tablu  behind  hit,  wbistling, 
Mtiuoping,  figtiting,  shrieking  out  '*  Ajiion"  in  tha  middle  of 
tlio  prayer,  and  aomotnnes  rising  en  hmsss  and  tMHog,  liVo 
a  tronp  of  bisoni  in  )iub-nailo<I  ^oes,  down  from  Uip  gaJlory, 
round  (ho  great  achnolroom  and  down  tfao  ataira,  out  into  the 
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fttr^'et.  Tlieftc  irroprcssible  outbreaks  sbo  boro  with  iiifuitta 
good  hnmoor  and,  what  seomod  to  mo  moro  morvollous  titiU, 
she  heoded,  apparently,  not  at  all  tbo  indeacribable  abominatioa 
of  Uio  odoors  of  a  trip6-iuid-ir otter  sbop  next  door,  tvbercm 
oporations  were  frequently  carried  on  which,  together  with 
the  hovqmt  du  peuvU  of  tho  poor  Utile  unkempt  scholars, 
rendered  the  sobool  of  a  hot  summer's  evening  little  better 
than  the  ill-smcUiuf;  giro  of  Dante's  "Inferno."  Those 
trifles,  however,  scarcely  cv^i  attracted  Mary  Carponter's 
attention,  fixed  as  it  was  on  tlie  poasihUity  of  "  taking  hold  " 
(as  she  used  to  say)  of  one  httle  urchin  or  another,  on  whom, 
for  the  moment  bor  hopo3  wore  fixed. 

The  droll  things  which  daily  occurred  in  theee  schools,  and 
the  wonderful  replies  received  from  tho  scholars  to  qnestions 
testing  their  information,  amused  her  inteuBo1y,and  Uie  more 
unruly  were  the  yonng  Bcamps,  the  more,  I  think,  in  her 
secret  heart,  sho  liked  thorn,  and  gloried  in  taming  thorn. 
Bh«  owd  to  say,  "  Only  to  get  Uiem  to  use  the  tchool  comh  is 
something  I  *'  There  was  the  boy  who  defined  Conscience  to 
me  OS  "  a  thing  a  gon'ehnan  hasn't  got,  who,  when  a  boy 
finds  his  purse  and  gives  it  bock  to  him,  doosn't  give  tho  boy 
sixpence."  There  was  tho  boy  who,  sharing  in  my  Sunday 
evening  lecture  on  "  Tliankfulnees," — ^wherein  I  had  pointed 
out  the  grass  and  blnsRoniing  trees  on  the  Downs  as  sulirjects 
for  praise, — woa  interrogated  as  to  which  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
most  in  the  course  of  the  year?  replied  candidly,  "  Cock-fightin', 
ma'am.  There's  a  pit  up  by  tlie  '  Black  Boy '  us  is  worth 
onythiuk  in  Brissel  I  " 

Tho  clergy  troubled  ns  little.  One  day  an  impressive 
young  curate  ent«red  and  sat  silent,  sternly  critical  ta  note 
what  herasios  were  being  instilled  into  the  mimls  of  bis 
flock.  "  I  am  giving  a  lesson  on  Palostino,"  I  said ;  "  1 
havo  just  boon  at  Jerusalem."  "  In  vkat  xctw!  t  "  said  tho 
Jiwfol  young   man,   darkly  disceruing  some  m^'sticism   (of 
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Uio  SwedeoborgiiiD  kind,  porhnps)  beneath  the  rimplo 
aUtcroent.  Tlie  b()>-8  who  wuru  dismuBed  &om  tho  school 
for  obstreperous  behaviour  wero  a  great  difficulty  to  og, 
uaanlly  employing  themselves  in  ehonting  and  hammerinj; 
at  the  door.  One  wmter's  night  when  it  was  raining 
lu)a\'tly,  as  I  was  passing  throagh  Lewiu's  Moad*  I  was 
grectod  fay  »  chorus  of  voices,  "  Cob-web,  Gob-web  I  ** 
cmaDftting  from  the  depths  of  a  black  archway.  Standing 
8till  iindAr  my  ombroUa,  and  looking  down  the  oavem,  I 
mDarked,  "  Don't  yoa  think  I  must  bo  a  little  ioagher  tJian 
a  oobwob  to  come  oat  snch  a  night  as  thin  to  teach  iincli  little 
■eamps  as  you  ?  *' 

"  Indeed  yon  is,  Mum  ;  timt's  true  I     And  stouter  too  1 " 

"  Well,  don't  yoa  think  yoa  would  be  more  eomfortalde 
in  that  nice  warm  schoolroom  than  in  this  dnrk,  cold 
pUeo?" 

"  Yes,  'm,  we  would." 

**  Yon'll  have  to  promiso  io  ho  trcmendouiUy  good,  I  can 
loll  yon,  if  I  bring  yoa  in  again.     Will  yon  proniino  ?  " 

Vows  of  everlasting  order  and  obedience  wore  tendered ; 
and,  to  Mui  Garpontar's  intense  amnsomeat,  I  eamo  into 
SL  James'  Back,  followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  Itttlu  outlaws 
rodneod  tn  temporary  sabjection.  At  all  events  they  never 
shouted  "  Cob-wob  "  again.  Indeed,  at  all  timi^  tl)o  events 
of  the  day's  work,  if  they  borderod  on  tho  ludicrous  (as  ^vos 
often  tha  case),  provoked  her  Uughtcr  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  eheekfl.  One  night  aha  aat  grieving  over  a  picco  of 
ingratilnde  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  (eacbors,  and  told  me  she 
had  given  him  some  invitation  for  the  purpose  of  oouoiliating 
him  and  "  heaping  cools  of  fire  on  his  head."  '*  It  will  take 
another  Seattle,  my  dear  friend,"  I  remarked ;  and  tlicreupon 
ber  tears  stopped,  and  nho  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 
Next  evening  she  said  to  mo  dolorooaly,  **  I  tried  that  oi 
senttlfl,  but  it  wan  no  go  I " 
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Of  oonrso,  liko  every  mortal,  Hary  Carpenter  Iioil  lf$  lUfautk 
de  u»  fiMtt^t.  Her  dbsorption  in  her  work  always  blinded 
her  to  the  fact  that  other  people  might  possibly  be  bored  by 
hearing  of  it  incessantly. 

In  luilia,  I  have  been  told  that  a  Qovemor  of  Madras 
ol>3orved,  after  her  \T8il,  "  It  is  very  astonishing ;  I  liatoncd 
to  all  MisB  Carpenter  had  to  tell  me,  but  when  I  began  to  tcTIl 
her  what  I  knew  of  this  coontry,  she  dropped  asleep.*' 
Indeed,  the  poor  vciiriud  and  overworked  brain,  when  it  had 
made  ita  efiort,  generally  collapsed,  and  in  two  or  lliree 
minntes,  after  *'  holding  you  with  her  eye  "  through  a  long 
philanthropic  history,  Mias  Carpenter  might  bo  seen  to  be, 
to  all  intents  and  parposes,  aalccp. 

On  one  occasion,  that  most  loveable  old  man,  SamuolJ.  May, 
of  Syracuse,  came  to  paaa  two  or  tlirec  days  at  Rod  Lodge 
Honse,  and  Miss  Carpenter  was  naturally  delighted  to  take 
him  about  and  show  him  her  schools  and  explain  everything 
to  him.  Mr.  May  listened  with  great  interest  for  a  time,  hut 
at  hist  hia  attention  flagged  and  two  or  three  times  he 
turned  to  me ;  "  Wlion  can  we  have  our  talk,  which  Theodore 
Parker  promised  me?"  "Oh,  by-aud-by,"  Miss  Carpenter 
always  interposed  ;  till  one  day,  after  we  htul  visited  St.  James' 
Back,  wo  arrived  all  tliree  at  tlio  foot  of  tho  tremondous 
stairs,  almost  like  those  of  Uio  Trinitik,  which  then  existed 
in  Bristol,  and  were  called  the  Christmas  Stops.  "A^oir, 
Mr.  May  luid  Slias  Cobbe  "  (sftid  Mary  Carpenter,  cheerfully), 
'*  you  can  have  your  talk."  And  so  wo  had— till  we  got  to 
tho  top,  when  slio  resumed  tho  gnidonco  of  tho  conversation. 
Qood  jokes  were  often  mode  of  this  Uttlo  wonknoss,  but  it 
had  its  puUielio  side.  Never  was  theru  a  word  of  real 
egotism  in  her  eager  talk,  or  tho  evidence  of  the  slightest 
wish  to  magnify  her  own  doings,  or  to  impress  her  hearers 
with  her  immouso  »hare  in  tho  public  benefits  she  described. 
It  was  her  deep  conviction  that  to  torn  one  of  these  poor 
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sinneni  from  ibe  errors  of  iU  ways,  to  reach  to  Uie  root*  vA 
tha  miaury  aud  comiptioD  of  the  "  peritihiDg  and  dangerous 
daues,"  was  ibe  most  uuportaut  work  whicb  could  posuibly 
be  undertaken ;  and  sho,  very  natarally ,  in  oonaoquonco  uado  it 
the  most  prominont,  indeed,  almost  tho  sole,  subject  of 
diaooursc.  I  was  onoo  in  htir  company  at  Aubrey  House  iu 
Lcmdon,  when  there  happuned  to  bo  prosont  balf-a-dozen 
people,  each  one  devoted  to  some  special  political,  religious  or 
moral  agitation.  Miss  Carpenter  remarked  in  a  paoRe  in 
the  converaatian ;  "  It  is  a  ihoufumd  pitif«  tliat  evcrylmdy  will 
not  Join  and  give  the  whole  of  their  niinda  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  Age,  becausti,  if  they  would,  we  uhould  CArry  it 
undoubtodly."  "  What  u  the  i^nroat  cause  of  Uio  i^e?*'  wu 
ttimultaneoasly  exebiirood.  " Parlianiontory  lieform?"  said 
our  host,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor;  "the  Abolition  of  Shivery?" 
Raid  Hius  Remuud,  a  Nt<j{restr,  Urs.  Taylor's  companion ; 
"Teetolaluim?"  said  anuLhur ;  "Woman's  Siifl&ngo?"  said 
another;  '" Tho oonverition  of  the  world  to  Theism?'*  said  1. 
Ln  tho  midst  of  the  clamoor,  Miss  Carpenter  looked  BoniMly 
ronnd,  "Wliyl  the  Indnstrial  Schools  Bill  of  oamn*!** 
Nobody  ei^joyod  Uio  juke,  when  we  all  be{;;an  to  laugh,  more 
than  the  reformer  herself. 

It  was,  al>ovo  all,  in  the  Bed  Lodgo  Beformatory  that 
Mary  Carpenter's  work  was  at  its  highest.  The  spiritual 
intarosi  shs  took  in  tho  poor  UtUo  girls  was,  beyond  words, 
admirable.  Wbuu  due  of  tliem  whom  ahe  had  hoped  was 
roaUy  reformed  foU  back  into  thievish  or  other  evil  ways,  h<a 
grief  was  a  real  vicainom  rrptnUmes  for  the  little  sinner ;  a 
Christ-like  aenfeisuiit  iaflnitely  saereil.  Nor  was  she  at  all 
blind  to  the  children's  dufooUj  or  easily  deoaivod  by  tho  nsnul 
ahaa  rafcffinattona  of  aneh  institations.  In  ono  of  her  letters 
to  nw  abe  wroia  th«M  win  words  (July  0th,  18S0)  :— 

**  I  have  pointed  oat  in  ono  of  my  reports  why  I  have  mora 
tronble  titan  otliora  {t.ff.,  esp<>r.ially,  CaUinltra).     A  syttein  of 
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stfifldy  repression  and  order  wonld  raako  thorn  sooner  ^cA 
Bcholorfl ;  but  then  I  should  act  havo  the  least  coztfidenoe  in 
the  real  change  of  their  characters.  Even  with  my  free 
system  in  the  Lodge,  remember  how  litUo  we  kucw  of  Hill's 
and  Hawkins'  real  choraotera,  until  Uioy  were  in  the  houtie  ? 
(Her  own  private  honse).  I  do  not  object  to  natare  being 
kept  tmder  cnrbs  of  rule  and  order  for  a  time,  until  Bome  prin- 
ciples are  sufficiently  rooted  to  bo  appealed  to.  But  then  it 
must  have  pUiy,  or  we  cannot  possibly  tell  what  amount  of 
reformation  has  taken  place.  Tlio  Catholics  have  an  euormoa3 
artifi^al  help  in  their  religion  and  priestfl ;  bat  I  place  no 
confidence  in  the  slavish  obedience  thoy  prodnce  and  the 
hypocrisy  which  I  have  gcucrully  found  inseparable  from 
Oatliolic  influt^nce.  I  would  far  rather  have  M.  A.  M'lutyre 
coolly  say,  '  I  know  it  was  wrong ' "  (a  barring  and  bolting 
out)  "  and  Anne  Crooks  in  the  coll  for  outrageoas 
conduct,  acknowledge  the  same — 'I  know  it  was  wrong, 
bat  I  am  not  sorry,*  thou  any  hypoorttical  and  heartless 
acknowledgments.' ' 

Indeed  nobod}''  had  a  keener  eye  to  detect  cant  of  any  kind, 
or  a  greater  haired  of  it.  She  told  me  one  day  of  hcT  visit  to  a 
celebrated  institution,  said  to  be  supported  semi-miraculously 
by  answers  to  prayer  in  the  specific  shape  of  cheques.  Miss 
Carpenter  said  that  she  askod  the  matron  (or  some  other 
official)  whether  it  was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? 
"  Oh,  dear  no  t  madam/*  the  woman  replied  ;  "  Bo  yon  not 
know  it  is  entirely  supported  by  Prayer  ?  "  "  Oh,  indeed/* 
replied  Miss  Carpenter.  "  I  dare  say,  liowever,  whcm  friends 
have  onoe  been  movisd  to  send  yon  money,  they  continue  to 
do  80  r^ulorly  ?  "  '•  Yes,  certainly  they  do."  "  And  they 
mostly  send  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ?  "  "  Yes,  yes, 
very  regularly."  "  Ah,  well,  said  Miss  Carpenter,  "  when 
people  send  roe  money  for  B«d  Ijodge  under  those  circum- 
istaaces, I  enter  them  in  my  Rtiports  as  An7mal  iSiil»crii>ert I " 
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When  our  poor  ohildren  at  last  left  the  Ri.<formatory,  Mary 
Carpenter  always  watchod  their  aubeoquent  oaroer  with  deep 
intereet,  gloried  in  recfiiving  intelligenoe  that  they 
1)dta\ing  hoDOfltly  and  atcadUy,  or  dcplorod  their  backslidai 
in  tho  contrary  evunt.  In  short,  her  intoroat  waa  truly  ■*»  i 
chiUlren  thamselve*,  in  their  very  Boala ;  and  not  (as  en 
phtlautliropy  too  often  beeomee)  an  interest  in  htr  Tmtitu 
Tliogo  who  know  moat  of  such  work  will  boat  oudcrstand 
bow  wide  is  the  distiiu:tion. 

Bat  Mury  Carpooter  was    not    only  the  gitardiaii  and 
teacher  of  the  poor  young  waifs  and  strays  of  Bristol  whcaJ 
ahe  had  caogfat  them  in  hor  charity- traps.     She  waa    alsoT 
their  unwearied  advocate  with  one  Govemmeut  afUir  another) 

,  and  with  every  pablio  man  and  magistrato  whom  she  could 

'  reaeouably  or  unreasonably  attack  on  their  behalf.  Never 
was  there  such  a  case  of  tho  Widow  and  the  Utmost  Judge ; 
till  at  last  most  English  stuteamfiCt  eame  to  roeogniM  her 

'  wisdom,  and  to  yield  readily  lo  h«r  premure,  and  abe  waa  a 
"power  in  the  Stato.'*  As  she  wrote  to  mo  about  her 
Industrial  School,  so  was  it  in  everything  clso : — 

"The     magtstraiea     have      been     Inpsiug      into      their 
nsoal  apathy ;  ao  I  have  got  a  piece  of  artillery  to  help 

in  tho  shape  of  Ur.  Bf.  D.  Hill Th«y  h 

found    by    poinAil   ux\t*ir'uaxc^   that   I   cannot   bo   mado 
rest  w)ti)o  justice   is   not   dono   to   theso    poor    '■.hildruu.*' 
(July  Gtli,  1850.) 
And  again,  some  year*  lal«!r,  wbtat  I  had  told  her  I  hod^lj 

r  tai  at  dinner  boaido  a  goullemau  who  had  opposed  miiDy  of 
ber  good  proji.<eta  : — 

"  I  am  vory  sorry  you  did  not  luso  thrcmgh  Blr. ,  and 

ouniliiLilu  him  I     Of  euursLi,  I  nIiilU  never  rest  iu  Uiis  work 
till    tho    children    have    tliuir    birihrighta   in    thiK   m>ca 
Christian  country ;  but  my  next  moda  of  attack  X  Iwra  not 
decided  on  yet  I  "     (February  18th,  1867.) 


CffAPTBR  X. 


At  Usi  my  rcsirknco  niidcr  Mnry  Carpwitor'g  roof  cftfflO 
to  ft  close.  My  health  had  broken  doMm  two  or  throo  times 
in  Buooeesum  nnder  a  riffime  for  which  neither  habit  nor 
eonetitntion  had  fitted  me,  and  my  kind  friend,  Dr.  Symonds', 
peremptory  orders  neoessitnted  arrangements  of  me&la  which 
Mitm  Carpontor  thought  would  ncraitinn  too  mnoh  irrrgtilarity 
in  her  little  household,  which  (it  must  bo  remembered)  was  ■ 
ftlso  a  branch  of  the  Reformatory  work.  I  also  sadlyl 
pereeived  that  I  oould  be  of  no  real  comfort  or  service  as  i 
inmate  of  hor  house,  though  I  eonld  still  holp  her,  and 
perhaps  more  effectually,  by  ationding  her  schools  while 
living  alone  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  overwrought  and 
nervons  temperament  could  ill  bear  the  strain  of  a  porpottiAl 
companionship,  or  oven  the  idea  that  any  one  in  her  house 
might  expect  companionship  from  her ;  and  if,  w^hilo  I  was 
yet  a  stranger,  she  had  found  some  (reah  interest  in  my 
society,  it  doubtless  ceased  when  I  hnd  beeu  a  twelvemonth 
under  her  roof,  and  knew  everything  which  she  could  tell 
me  about  hor  work  and  plans.  As  I  often  told  her  (moro 
in  earnest  than  she  supposed),  I  knew  she  would  have  been 
more  interested  in  me  liad  I  been  either  more  of  a  sinner  or 
more  of  a  saint  ( 

And  80,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  separation  was  made  in  idl 
friendliness,  and  I  went  to  Ure  alone  at  Belgrave  House, 
Burdham  Down,  where  I  took  Imigings,  stiU  working  pretty 
regularly  at  the  Red  I>odge  and  Bugged  Schools,  but  gradually 
engaging  more  in  Workhoose  visiting  and  lonkbg  aft«r 
friandlww  girls,  so  that  my  mtercourse  with  Miss  Carpenter 
became  less  and  lees  frequent,  though  always  cordial  and 
pleasant. 

Years  afterwards  when  I  hod  ceased  to  reelde  in  the 
Qoighbonrhood  of  Bri;^!,  I  ei^oyed  several  time«  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  visits  from  bliss  Oorpenier  at  my  home  in 
London,  and  hearing  her  accounts  of  ber  Indian  travels  and 
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^othor  tutorvsts.     In  1677,  I  went  to  OUfion  to  att«n<]  nn 
Anli-viTiseciioD  meeting,  and  also  obo  for  Wonuin  Suffrage ;  j 
ami    at    tho    lattin-   of  Ihtvio    I    found    m^-Rolf  with   great] 

iploasure  on  tlio  same  platform  with  Uary  Carpenter.! 
(She  WM  also  an  Anti-vivbcctionist  and  nlways  signed  our 
Uumorials.)  Her  biograplior  and  nophow,  Profusttor  KHtUn 
Carpenter,  whtla  folly  stating  her  recognition  of  tlio 
nghtfubicBS  of  t))o  donmod  for  votes  for  women  aud 
ahto  doing  na  tho  groat  Borvico  of  printing  Mr.  Mill's  most 
admiruhlo  lottor  to  her  on  tho  snbjaot  {Life,  p.  493) ;  Boems 

.  anawaru  that  bIiu  ever  publicly  advocated  tbo  cause  of  j 
politicul  rights  for  women.  But  ou  this  occasion,  as  I  havo  ' 
stud,  aho  took  her  ploco  on  tho  platform  of  the  West  uf 
England  Branch  of  tho  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  tho  ' 
Victoria  RuumB;  and,  in  my  boaringf  either  proposed  c^^ 
soeondcd  ona  of  the  resolutions  demanding  tha  franchise , 
adding  a  (bw  words  of  cordial  ftpprovol. 

before  T  returned  in  Tendon  on  this  occtisinn  I  called  on 
Min  Carpenter,  bringbg  with  mo  a  yoong  niece,  t  found 
her  at  Ited  Lodge ;  aud  abeinaistod  on  my  going  with  her  < 
all  our  old  haunt«,  and  noting  what  ehangofi  and  imp 
monta  she  had  nuulc.  I  was  tcndurly  touched  by  her  { 
Itindnoaa  to  my  young  companion  and  to  myself;  and  by  i 

I  addad  softness  sod  gentlMuua  which  y«ani  had  brought  to 
her.  She  exprORSod  horself  as  very  happy  in  ovi*ry  way ;  and, 
in  truth,  ahe  eeemod  to  mo  like  one  who  had  rooohed  the 
Tjattd  of  Bonlah,  and  for  whom  there  would  bo  bcuuifortb 
only  pMoe  witliiu  and  :iruiitut. 

A  £nr  waeks  lat<ir  I  wiu  told  that  her  iwirvuiit  had  gonal 
into  her  bedroom  one  morning  and  found  her  wtH^jing  for  hr<r 

:  brotiMT,  Philip  Osrpeaaforp  of  whose  death  she  hid  Just  heard 

^  Tba  iMxt  noming  Qis  woman  ontersd  agda  at  the  same  hour,' 
but  'Sltay  Carpontvr  was  tying  quito  ttiU,  in  tlio  povlnrs  in 
whiflh  sha  had  bin  Id  sleep.     Bur  "  iti  days*  work  '*  was 
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done.     She  had  "gone  home,"  and  I  doubt  not  "  ta*ea  het^ 
wages."     Here  is  the  last  Iett«r  she  wrote  to  mo : — 

"Bed  Lodge  Hoiue,  Bristol. 
"  March  27th,  1877. 
"  Dear  Micis  Cobbo, 

"  There  ace  Bome  tiiiiiga  of  which  the  motit  dear  and 
unsnawurable  rcosODiug  could  not  convince  me  I  One  of 
these  ia,  that  a  wiito,  all  jiowerfol  aod  loving  Father  con 
cie&ie  an  immortal  spirit  for  eternal  misery.  Perhaps  yoa 
are  wiser  thao  I  aud  moro  accesaiblo  to  arguments  (thoogh  I 
doubt  this),  and  I  aeud  you  the  enclosed,  which  /  do  not 
Kont  back.  G6gnrth'B  answer  to  such  jwuple  is  the  best  I 
cTor  beard — 'If  you  are  child  of  Devil — ^oad;  but  /  am 
ohUd  of  God  ?  * 

**  I  waa  very  glad  to  get  a  glimpse  of  yon ;  I  do  not  ferooUe 
you  with  my  doiu^B,  knowing  that  yon  have  cnouf^h  of  yonc 
own.    You  may  like  to  see  au  abstract  of  my  experience. 
**  Yours  affectionately, 

•'  M.  0." 

And  here  is  a  Poem  which  Bhe  gave  mo  in  MS.  the  day  she 
wrote  it.     I  do  not  think  it  has  sooii  the  h'ght. 

GHBIHTMAS    DAY    PKAYEB. 
Due.  3olh.  1S58. 
Onward  and  apward,  Heavenly  Ifatlior.  bear  me, 

Onwivrd  and  upward  boar  tno  to  my  home; — 
Onward  and  upward,  bo  Tbou  over  near  mo, 

White  my  beloved  Futhcr  beckons  me  to  come. 
With  Thy  Doly  Spirit,  O  do  bhoa  renew  me  1 

CleutM  mo  from  all  that  turneth  mo  from  Tbcw  1 
Qoide  mc  and  gnord  mc,  lead  me  and  Hnbdnc  mo 

Till  I  love  not  aught  that  oeuiro«  not  iu  Thee  t 
Thou  biuit  filled  my  suul  with  brighlnoaa  and  with  bcaufy 

Thou  hoitt  made  mo  feel  the  Hwoetnesa  of  Thy  luvu. 
Foiify  my  heart,  devote  me  all  to  duty, 

Banctify  m«  iehoU]t  foe  ^by  roaJms  aboTo. 


» 
n 
» 
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Holy.  heKveoIx  IVrent  of  this  ewtbbom  «pirit, 
Onwanl  and  apnarr]  bcBr  it  1o  itA  liom*!, 

Willi  Thy  Flnf!b(»m  Bon  cUiroal  joyn  to  inherit, 
Wben  mj  blened  PAther  beckotu  no  to  oomc— 
Dccembsr  25tti.  1R66.  M.  C 

The  teaching  work  in  the  Red  Lodge  and  the  Ragged 
Schools,  which  I  continued  for  a  long  tima  after  leaving  Mian 
Carpenter's  house,  wu  not,  I  have  thought  on  ciilm  reflection 
in  aft«r  ycai-s,  very  well  done  by  me.  I  have  always  locked 
inmgination  enough  to  realize  what  ore  the  mental  UinitationB 
of  childrt^D  of  the  poorer  rlatsws ;  and  in  my  I'ngemess  lu 
interest  them  anil  ootivcy  my  thonghts,  1  know  I  uften  Hpoke 
over  their  bead)«,  with  too  rapid  utteranoe  and  using  too 
many  words  not  inchided  in  their  amaU  vocnbulariefl.  I  think 
my  leeaons  junosod  and  e^'en  sometaxnea  delighted  them ;  I 
watf  alwa3r8  told  they  loved  them ;  but  they  enjoyiH)  them 
rather  I  fear  like  fireworktithun  InBtruftiou!  lu  iheRedLodga 
there  were  fifty  poor  little  girUt  from  10  to  IS  years  of  age 
whooondtitutt:doitr;)ruRin«rs.  They  were  roguhkrtyoonunllted 
to  the  Lodgi'  an  to  jtui,  and  when  Miits  Carpenter  wua  abaeut  I 
had  to  keep  thu  gr^nt  door  key.  Thtsy  used  to  ait  on  tbeir 
bonchoe  in  ruw.4  opjiufiiti'  to  me  in  the  buauliful  hUidc  ook- 
panflled  nfom  of  the  Lodge^  and  read  their  drmry  books, 
and  rujmcH  (I  liave  lu)  doulit)  when  I  bn>kn  in  with 
explanations  and  illuntrations.  Their  |io(>r  fnnns,  of  t<m  Maured 
by  diMMe,  and  iil-fihaped  head&,  were  then  Uft<^  up  with 
cheerful  looks  tome^andlploughedawayas  best Icould, trying 
to  get  M»y  idoaa  into  thi^r  ntimis  ;  in  acmrHaiiee  with  Mary 
Carpenter^  often  rupeatud  otuuraucu  that  anyUiimj  whatever 
which  ooiild  |iaas  from  my  thoughte  to  thairi  would  Iw  a 
beui^t,a>^  I    1  ■  "i\wT pnhultim  thanthoirpA-Htraitiiliarity 

with  all  tliii..  I        Whri)  n-n  hitd  gt>t,  Lhmtigli  oiin  hchool 

reading  book  in  this  way  I  t)ogge4t  Mi^ti  Carpenter  to  find  me 
ither  to  afford  a  fnw  freth  tbemee  for  oheHmlioBi^  but  no ; 
TOL.  L  1 
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Ab  pref  erred  that  I  Bhoold  go  over  the  auDe  igain.  Some  < 
the  duldren  luid  Mugukr  historiee.  There  was  one  little 
creatan  named  Kit^-,  toirardft  whom  I  oonfees  mv  heart 
warmed  especially,  for  her  kopine  dispoeition !  Whenever 
there  wac  some  miechief  difloovend  and  the  qaostion  aaked 
Who  was  in  fault  1  iovanably  Kitty's  hand  went  up :  "  I  did 
it,  ma'am  ; "  and  the  penalty,  even  of  incarceration  in  a 
certain  dreaded  "  ceU,"  was  heroically  endured.  Kitty  had 
been  duly  convicted  at  SeesiouB  at  the  mature  age  of  ten.  Of 
what  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  doee  the  reader  suppose? 
IWering,  perhaps,  a  pocket  handkorcbiof,  or  a  penny  f  Not 
at  all  I  Of  nothing  laiS  th«B  Ifor$«-»teoling  I  8he  and  her 
brother,  a  mite  two  years  younger  than  herself,  were 
dispatched  by  their  vagabond  parents  to  journey  by  ona 
rood,  while  they  themselves  travelled  by  another,  and  on 
the  way  the  childfen,  who  were,  of  course,  directed  to  pick 
and  steal  all  iiiey  oould  lay  hands  on,  obeervod  an  old  grey 
mare  feeding  in  a  field  near  the  ruad  and  reflecting  that  a 
ride  on  horseback  would  be  preferable  to  Uieir  pilgrimage 
on  foot,  they  HLxambled  on  the  mare's  back  and  by  some  means 
guided  her  down  the  rood  and  went  off  tu  triumph.  The 
aggiieved  farmer  to  whom  tlie  mare  belonged,  brought  the 
delinquente  to  justice,  and  after  being  tried  with  all  the 
Bolomn  forms  of  British  law  (their  heads  scarcely  visible 
o\'er  the  dock),  the  children  were  rent  respectively  to  a  Boy's 
Kefoi-mnt^ry,  and  to  Red  Lodge,  We  kept  Kitty,  of  course, 
till  her  full  term  expired  when  she  wiis  15,  and  I  am  afraid 
MJsh  Carpenter  «traintMi  the  law  a  little  in  detaining  her  stlU 
longer  to  allow  Iior  to  gain  luoit-  disi-i«tion  befoi-e  returning 
to  those  droti'if ul  tramps,  her  parenttt.  She  herself,  indeed, 
Felt  the  danger  as  she  grew  older,  and  attached  herself  much 
to  us  both.  A  t«achor  whom  I  had  impotte^l  from  Ireland 
(one  of  my  own  villiige  pupils  from  Dunabute)  told  me  ttiat 
Kitty  spoke  of  ua  with  tears,  and  tliat  she  had  seen  her  one 
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6mj,  whmi  gill  m  iladdiy  of  Bin*  wKwwipcp  to  pnflliH 
^Mnia^  tvtiiwttj  kMsng  il  wtun  Att  kboagikk  ao  009  «as 

^D^d  iwfv  few  bMD  hva  bot  for  OtaXT  Boi  at  kit, 
KkB  Gaotga  Eliol.** &tpiy.  tiw  dftim  of  nee  mm  MtaOiwI 
aU  her  otber  leelu^  Kitty  left  as  to  rejoin  her  moUnr, 
vkohftd  perpatnaUy  cftDed  toiae  her;  and  a  anrth  or  two 
kter  tli0  poor  duld  died  ol  (ever,  ouigfal  in  U»e  wn<ciied 
faaimte  off  bv  fuoily. 

In  «  ntt  wUdi  I  aade  to  Red  Ltx^  two  ymn  ago^ 
I  wail  Btniek  hj  tiia  uaivond  jhj^eal  aetaek  of  tJbe  poor 
prb  in  tba  charge  of  om-  «iri<— imi,  T^deprewd,alaBaH 
tUttwwid  fans  of  bead  whkh  tho  cxprneacad  9j9  at  Sir 
Walt«r  CroftoD  bad  eai^bt  (as  t  didX  as  atarribU  ^^Noto" 
of  h(ff«ifiiar7  crioM^  waa  do  hoget  viiible;  aor  was  tba 
iiiJMnHa  hhiT  eytdi  acnfaleaii  appaafanra  of  kho  Uiom  of 
aaay  of  017  old  popOs  to  bo  aoan  any  oMva.  Thiity  yeaxs 
b&Tey  I  bcfw  and  beHvrro,  rmiaed  aroo  the  very  loweei 
•trsium  of  iha  population  of  Kn^Uad. 

MiM  Carpontar's  work  in  fooBding  tba  lint  Reformatory 
for  girl-dwinab  with  tba  Dumfioant  aid!  of  that  g&oanm^ 
wooaa  1^47  Byron,  baa  beyond  qoeation,  oontriboted  in 
ao  «oaa  rl^guii  to  thinning  iha  ranks  of  femala  crime 
during  the  last  quartar  of  a  oratury.  I««in|t  from  the  Red 
Lo4g9  at  tho  Old  of  their  four  or  6v«  yean*  term  of 
oonflneiBaBi  and  instrtjctinn.  the  girU  rarely  retimH. 
like  poor  Kitty,  to  their  pomitis  but  paamd  firei  throngfa 
a  probation  m  Wm  Oarppntprii  own  Hrrants  in  bar 
prir&to  houaa,  nndir  good  Marianaa  and  hcrmooaMora,  and 
then  into  thai  hnablor  aart  of  dooMstie  aerriee  whioh  is  beat 
for  girls  of  tboirolaB;  I  mean  that  whonin  the  mistraa 
worla  and  takes  her  meals  with  the  servant.  The  pride  and 
joy  of  thcae  girls  when  they  settJed  into  steady  usefulness  was 
often  a  plaftsnre  to  wJtiiMi     Mies  Oupentar  ossd  to  My, 
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"  Wlien  I  h*«r  one  of  them  talk  of  *  ^/y  Kilclien,*  1  fenow  li 
is  All  right ! "  Of  oourae  many  of  thorn  eventually  married 
respectably.  Od  the  whole  1  rio  not  think  that  more  than 
five,  or  at  the  niitHid^t  tnn  per  cent,  fell  into  either  ci-ime  or 
vice  after  leaving  Keri  Lodge,  and  if  we  suppose  that  there 
have  been  something  like  500  girls  in  the  Reformatory  since 
I^dy  Byron  bought  the  Red  Lodge  and  dedicated  it  to  tliat 
Iwnevotent  use,  we  may  fairly  estimate,  that  Mary  Carpenter 
de/t^ded  towards  goodness  the  Uvea  of  at  Iwurt.  four  hundred 
and  fifty  women,  who,  if  she  had  not  etiri-ed  in  their  interest, 
would  almost  inevitably  hav*-  spent  Iheir  days  in  crime  or 
vice,  and  ended  them  either  in  jail  or  in  the  "  Black  Ward" 
of  the  workhoufie. 

Tliero  is  an  epitaph  on  a  good  clergyman  in  one  of  the  ohl 
churcheH  of  Briilol  which  I  have  always  thought  remarkably 
fine      It  runs  thus  im  far  as  I  remember : — 

**  Marble  may  moolder,  moDamcnttf  decay. 
Time  nraepK  tnomoriaU  from  the  oartli  awuy; 
But  lasting  records  are  to  BrydKcfi  given, 
Tli«  daUs  BUjmltj,  the  archives  lleaveo; 
Ti^re  living  tablet«  with  hU  worth  engraved 
Rtatid  forth  (or  ever  in  tbe  kodU  bo  saved," 

We  do  not,  in  our  day  (unletu  we  happen  to  belong  to  the 
Salvation  Ai'my)  talk  much  about  *'  Ruvingaouk"  in  the  old 
KvangelicHl  sense  ;  and  1,  at  loaet,  hold  vary  strongly,  and 
have  even  preached  to  the  purpose,  that  eveiT^  human  noul 
IB  "  Doomed  to  6fl  eaved,*'  destitied  by  irrevocable  Divine  love 
and  mercy  to  be  eooner  or  later,  in  this  world  or  far  off 
worldK  to  come,  brought  like  the  Prodigal  to  the  Father's 
feet.  But  there  is  a  very  real  senso  in  which  a  true 
philanthropist  "eaves"  his  follow  men  fmm  moral  evil^ — the 
sense  in  which  Plutarch  ai«e«  the  word,  and  which  evei-y 
theology  muat  accept,  and  in  this  senae  I  unbestatingly 
affirm, that  Mary  Carpenter  6AVEi>foiir  hundred  human  6onk, 
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It  uiu8t  be  borne  in  mind  aUo  that  it  was  not  only  in  her 
own  spcciiU  Kofoi  niftUiry  tliat  hor  work  was  parned  on.  Bj 
udvocutitig  ill  hur  btKiUd  ninl  by  tier  active  public  pleiuling 
the  mixlifirutioii  of  the  lawH  tnuchiiig  iuveni1f>  crime,  tihe 
pnicti<3illy  originAt«iI — in  concm-t  with  liecorder  liill — the 
inunense  impruremDiit  which  ItaH  takcu  place  in  Uie  whole 
trcntnieitt  of  young  criminals  who,  b«foiv  her  time,  wore 
Aimply  sentto  joUfOnd  there  too  often  stampod  with  the  liall- 
mark  of  crimu  for  life. 

As  r^itis  the  other  pari  oS  Mitg  Carpenter's  work  which 
■ho  jH'rmittod  mo  to  share, — the  Ragged  ScbooU  and  Sbrrat- 
bo>'H*  Suuduy  School  in  St.  James's  Back, — I  laboured,  of 
ooiuiK',  under  the  Mtme  diitadmntage  oa  in  the  Boil  Lodge  of 
oever  clearly  fore«eeiiig  how  much  would  be  undor^tood  of 
my  wordrt  or  idvaa;  and  whnt  would  bo  most  dwidfdly 
"caviar  to  the  g«DOmt."  A  ludirrutm  ejcmupln  of  tbiA 
occurred  ou  one  ufenhitm.  I  always  anxiously  desired  lo 
liuttil  into  tho  minds  of  the  ohIIdnMi  admiration  for  brave  and 
DoUu  doodiir  and  therefore  told  ihem  stori&i  of  herolfm 
whem'ver  my  stdijet-t  affonliyl  an  o[»ening  for  one.  Having 
Ut  give  u  IcMou  on  Krjttice,  and  Aumc  boy  oakiiig  a 
ipieetion  alKiut  the  Quillotine^  1  narrated,  as  vrvaciously 
and  ilniinivtically  as  1  know  bow,  tbo  bcikutiful  tale  of  the 
Nuiift  who  chaitt6<l  the  Te  /7«un«  on  the  Ficaflbld,  till  one 
voioD  aft«r  oaother  was  iuU<tK»d  for  ever,  and  Uia  brave 

bbeee   still   continued  to   niug    the   gmud   uld    hymn  of 

obroeei  till  her  turn  came  for  di*Ath.  I  fondly  hnpcd 
that  aouo  of  my  own  f«<liiigN  in  ik'Mcribing  tho  sooue 
««re  eoramunicated  to  my  audioncu.  but  nich  hopes  were 
deeliad  when,  a  day  or  two  lnt«r,  Mid  Carpenter  came  boiue 
from  hnr  lonoa  at  the  school,  and  said  :  '*  Hy  dear  friend, 
what  in  tho  name  of  benTan  can  you  have  been  teauhing  those  ^ 
boysl  They  were  all  excited  about  some  leueon  you  hod 
given  thorn.     They  said  you  dcscribi'd  cutting  off  a  bt  of 
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heads ;  and  it  wftti  'chop !  and  a  head  fell  into  the  basket : 
:ind  chop !  another  head  in  tlie  basket !  They  itaid  it  wa« 
Hticb  a  nice  lesson  ! '  But  vjtiftM  heads  were  cut  ofi^  or  why, 
none  of  them  rcmemberod) — only  chop  !  and  a  heed  fell  iu 
Lheboi^ket!" 

I  cuiiHoled  myftelf,  however,  for  this  and  many  another 
defeat  by  the  belief  that  if  my  lessons  did  not  much  inRtruct 
their  wild  pates,  their  hearts  were  benefitted  in  some  small 
measure  by  being  brought  under  my  friendly  influence.  Mibk 
Carpontar  always  made  the  schoolmnator  of  the  Day  School 
attend  at  our  Sunday  Night-School,  fearing  some  wild 
outbreak  of  the  t(H)  and  odd  boys  and  hobbledehoys  who 
formed  our  congregation.  The  first  Sunday,  however,  on 
which  the  school  was  given  into  my  charge,  I  told  the 
achoolmaster  he  might  leavo  me  and  go  home ;  and  I  then 
stopped  alone  (we  hnd  no  asRistjints)  with  the  liitlo  hent. 
My  lessons,  1  am  quit«  siire,  were  all  the  moro  impressive ; 
and  though  Mi>»  Carpenter  waa  quite  ahirmed  when  she 
heard  what  I  had  dcme,  nhe  consented  to  my  following  my 
own  system  of  confidence,  and  I  never  had  reason  to  repent 
the  adoption  of  it 

In  my  bumble  judgment  (and  I  know  it  wob  also  that  of 
one  much  better  able  to  judge,  Lord  Shafteebury)  these  elasiic 
and  irregular  Bagged  Schoola  wore  far  better  institutitms  for 
theclass  for  whom  they  were  designed  than  the  cast-iron  Board 
Sdiods  of  our  time.  Thoy  wore  specially  designed  to  avilise 
the  children :  to  tajne  them  enough  to  induce  tltem,  for 
example,  to  sit  reasonably  still  on  a  bench  for  half -ao-hour  at 
»  time ;  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces ;  to  comb  their 
hair ;  to  forbear  from  shouting,  singing,  "  turning  wheels," 
throwing  marbles,  making  faces,  or  similiarly  disporting 
themadvee,  while  in  school ;  after  which  preliminarieB  they 
began  to  acquire  the  art  of  learning  l&ssons.  It  was  not 
ly  Gdacation  in  the  literary  seuse,  but  it  was  a  Trainiog, 
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without  whioh  as  a  subRtrueture  the  "  Thivc  R*a  "  aro  of  Uttla 
av&il, — if  we  may  believe  iu  William  of  Wykeliam's  axiom 
that  "  Mamiers  makyih  Manoe." 

Anotbei*,  and,  as  I  think,  great  znerit  of  Uie  Ragged  School 
M'stcm  was,  that  decent  and  tfclf-respecting  ]uirent4)  who 
strove  to  keep  their  children  from  the  contAmination  of  the 
gutter  and  were  willing  to  pay  tbc<ir  penny  a  week  to  send 
them  to  schiml,  were  not  obliged,  as  now,  to  nufTar  their 
boys  and  girU  to  n.^^aoeiate  in  the  Board  Bchool»  with  the  very 
lowest  and  roughest  of  children  fresh  from  the  streots. 
IJolluDg  has  made  me  more  indignant  than  a  report  I  read 
9cmo  time  ago  in  one  of  the  newKpnpors  of  a  poor  widow  who 
had  "seen  bettor  days,"  being  tiummoned  and  fined  fur 
engaging  a  non-certified  poor  governem  to  teach  her  little 
gill,  rather  than  allow  the  child  to  attend  the  Board  Hchuul 
and  aaiodate  with  the  girls  she  woulil  moet  there.  As  if  oil 
the  learning  of  n  Ponkin,  if  he  rotild  {tour  it  into  a  rhid's 
liriLtu,  would  counU}rl>ftIanco  in  a  young  girl's  mind  thn  foul 
worda  and  ideas  familiar  to  the  hapleAs  children  of  the 
**  poriahing  and  dangeroiw  clnsses )  " 

People  talk  mriomtly  of  the  pkymcal  infection  which  may 
be  oooveyed  where  many  young  ohildran  are  gathered  in 
cloee  contiguity.  Tliey  would,  if  they  knev  more,  much 
mor«  anxiously  deprf<cate  the  moral  contagion  which  may  be 
introduced  into  a  school  by  a  single  girl  who  faaa  been 
initiated  Into  the  myflt«riee  of  a  vjdoua  home.  On  two 
Hporate  oooaaiona  Min  Carpenter  and  I  ««»  atJirtlod  hy 
what  I  can  only  dcfirribe  aa  a  portontowt  wa>*e  of  evil  which 
paNsn)  over  the  entire  commanity  of  50  girU  in  thn  U(n| 
liodgr.  In  e«eli  auie  It  waa  undeniably  tmcoablo  to  tiio 
arrival  of  new  oommi  who  had  been  aant  by  mifflakn  of 
magistratw  to  our  Reformatury  when  tbey  ought  to  have 
gone  to  a  Poniteutiary,  It  waji  impOKdIiIn  for  xns  to  gii»)*M 
liuw,  with  all  the  watchful  guardianship  of  the  teacboni,  Uifse 
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nnhftppy  girls  had  any  opportunity  for  corrupting  tlieir 
oompanioDK,  bnt  that  they  did  ao  (tom[>orarily  only,  aa  they 
were  immediately  discorerod  and  fafLniBfaed)  I  tgiw  with  my 
own  eyes  beyond  posaibiUty  of  mistake. 

Tt  came  to  mo  a»  part  of  my  work  with  Mitsi  Carpenter  to 
visit  the  homes  of  all  the  chi  Idren  who  attended  out'  Ragge<l 
SchoolB — either  Day  ScliooU  or  Night  Schools ;  nominally 
to  ABB  whether  they  belouge^t  to  the  class  which  should 
properly  benefit  by  gratuitous  ndncation,  but  also  to  find  out 
whether  I  could  do  anything  to  amend  theii-  condition. 
Many  were  the  leasous  I  learned  respecting  the  "  short "  but 
by  no  means  "simple"  annals  of  the  poor,  when  I  made 
those  visits  all  over  the  slums  of  Bristol. 

The  shoemakera  were  a  vei-y  numerous  and  a  very 
misprablo  rluss  among  the  parontK  of  our  pupils.  When  any- 
thing interfered  with  tnide  they  were  at  onoe  thrown  into 
oomplet«  idleness  and  destitution.  Over  and  over  again  I 
tried  to  get  the  poor  fellows,  when  they  sat  liutless  and 
lamenting,  to  turn  to  any  other  kind  of  labour  in  their  own 
line ;  to  endeavour,  e-g.j  to  make  slippers  for  me,  no  matter 
how  roughly,  or  to  mend  my  boots  ;  promitdng  similar  orders 
from  friends.  Not  one  would,  or  could,  do  anytliing  but  sew 
upper  or  under  leathers,  at  the  case  might  be !  The  men 
eat  all  day  loug  when  there  was  work,  sewing  in  their  stuffy 
rooms  with  their  wives  busy  washing  or  attending  to  the 
children,  and  the  whole  ploco  in  a  muddle  j  but  they  would 
converse  wiyerly  and  iritelltgently  with  me  about  politics  or 
about  other  towns  and  countries,  whereas  the  poor  over- 
worked women  would  never  joinin  our  talk.  When  I  addressed 
them  they  at  once  called  my  attention  to  Jenny's  torn  frock 
and  Tum's  want  of  a  new  cap.  One  of  these  shoomakonj,  in 
whom  I  felt  rather  spociul  interest,  turned  to  me  one  day, 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  said :  '*  X  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.    Why  does  a  lady  like  you  oome  and  sit  and 
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talk  to  lur*  f  "  I  thought  it  a  true  token  of  eonfi  Jence,  and 
was  glad  I  could  answer  lioue«ily  tlmt  T  had  come  first  to 
see  aboot  hu  chiJdren,  but  now  ciime  because  I  liked  him. 

Other  cmsw  which  came  to  my  kiiuwled^  in  tbew  roundn 
wen  drcadfuHy  gad.  In  one  poor  room  I  found  a  woioau 
who  had  boen  conftnod  niily  a  few  diiyR,  tiitttnf;  up  in  bed 
doing  ^hopwork,  her  three  or  four  littie  children  nil  endea- 
vouring to  work  likewiifo  for  th«  uiisorablo  pay.  Jler 
husband  waa  out  looking  vainly  for  work.  Shr  showed  me 
a  sheaf  of  pawTttickeUi  for  a  livrgequiintity  of  table  and  houao 
Unea  and  plated  gooda  \\<i*v  hnbilmnd  and  >ih(<  had  fomii-rly 
kept  a  flouriidiing  inn,  but  the  railney  hud  ruined  it,  and 
they  bad  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  couie  to  live  in 
Bristol,  and  get  such  work  a^t  they  rmdd  do — at  Btorvntion 
wages.  She  wim  a  guntle,  delicato,  fair  woman,  who  hud 
been  Udy^s  maid  in  a  wealthy  family  known  to  me  by  name. 
I  a^ked  lier  did  she  not  go  otit  and  bring  the  childreu  to  the 
Downs  on  a  Sunihiy  ?  *'  Ah  !  we  tried  it  onco  or  twice,"' 
aha  »aid,  "  bat  it  waa  too  terrible  oomiug  bock  to  this  room ; 
we  never  go  now." 

Another  cuite  of  extreme  poverty  was  lean  tragic. 
Tbi^re  wus  a  woman  with  three  ehildren  wlume  bttaband 
wna  a  BoMi<tr  in  Imlin,  to  wlium  \A\v  lungingly  hoped  to 
br  e\'eutuaUy  aent  out  by  the  military'  uulhoritio8.  Mean- 
while ahe  wa»  in  extreme  poverty  in  Hri'^lol,  und  so  was 
her  friend,  a  tine  young  Irtjdi  wuman.  Their  aolo  roaouree 
wu  a  nw'^blraiir  who  pottaiued  a  pair  of  goo<t  abeete,  and 
vaa  willing  lo  Innd  thorn  to  tlirm  by  tint/,  pi-oriiled  they  wens 
Natored  for  her  own  luo  vvw-y  night  t  Thin  did  nut  uppMir 
a  very  prominng  amimo  of  income.  Uit  tiie  two  friondi* 
n»ntriveil  to  make  it  one.  They  U>uk  the  fihwtit  of  n  morning 
to  a  {Mwubruker  who  allowed  them, — I  think  it  was  twn 
KhillingH,  upon  them.  With  tliin  they  stookiK]  a  batkct  with 
oraogesp  applwt  goornhnnm,  pLOs  aad  naediot,  match  1 
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Iftce, — anytlting  which  could  be  bad  for  such  a  price, 
According  to  the  .seiumtn.  Then  one  or  other  of  the  frieiids 
aiTAyed  hnrself  in  the  ^UUkry  bonnet  and  nhawl  which  thoy 
poenoMcd  between  them,  and  rallied  out  for  the  day  to  diapO!« 
of  her  wai-eH,  while  the  other  remained  in  thetr  single  room 
to  take  cnro  of  the  children.  The  oroning  meal  wan  bought 
and  brought  home  by  the  outgoing  friend  with  the  proceeds 
of  her  day'a  sales,  and  then  the  fiheot«  were  redeemed  from 
pawn  at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny  each  day  and  gratefully 
restored  to  the  proprietor.  This  ingenious  mode  of  filling 
five  mouilis  went  on,  with  a  little  help,  when  I  came  to  know 
of  it,  in  the  way  of  a  freah-fillod  basket — for  a  whole  winter. 
I  thought  it  BO  curious  that  I  described  it  tode^r  Harriet  St. 
Leger  one  day  when  she  was  passing  through  Briittol  and 
spent  Romo  hours  with  me.  She  was  aSect4^  almost  to  tears 
and  puKhed  into  my  hand,  at  the  last  moment  at  the  Station, 
all  the  mlver  in  her  purse,  to  give  to  the  friends.  Tlie  money 
amounted  to  7s.  6d.,  and  when  Harriet  was  gone  I  hostoned 
to  give  it  to  the  poor  80uU.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
nnmerons  occasions  in  life  in  which  I  have  experienced  a  sort 
of  fatality,  AS  if  the  chance  of  doing  a  bit  of  good  to  somebody 
were  offered  to  us  by  Providence  to  take  or  leave  and,  if  we 
postpone  taking  it,  the  chance  is  lost.  I  was  tired,  and  the 
room  inhabited  b}*  the  poor  women  was,  as  it  happened,  at 
the  other  end  of  Bristol,  and  I  could  not  indulge  myself  with 
a  fly,  but  I  reflected  that  the  money  now  really  belonged  to 
them,  and  I  wiut  bound  to  take  it  to  them  without  delay. 
When  I  reached  their  room  I  found  I  was  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  An  order  had  come  for  the  soldier's  wife  to  present 
herself  at  some  militiry  office  next  day  with  her  cliildron, 
and  with  a  certain  *'  kit "  of  clothes  and  utensils  for  the 
vo}rBge,  and  if  all  were  right  <ihe  would  be  sent  to  join  her 
husband's  regiment  in  India  by  a  vessel  to  sail  immediately. 
Witliout  the  proper  out&t  she  would  not  have  been  taken  ; 
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&nd  of  course  the  poor  iwul  had  no  kit  and  wati  in  an  agony 
of  anxigty.  Harrit^t'n  gift,  with  some  trlHin^  tiddition, 
happily  siipplitnl  all  that  was  WHiited. 

I  did  not  Roo  fio  mtirh  uf  (lrunkeunt«8  iii  Bristol  lut  tho 
prominence  given  to  the  subject  by  m&ny  pbilaDthropistA  lad 
me  to  axpect,  i  >f  course  I  ciime  iicront  terrible  cases  of  it 
DOW  and  then,  as  fur  exarDple  a  liltle  boy  of  ten  at  our  Ragged 
Hcfaool  who  begged  Misx  Carpenter  to  let  hini  go  home  at 
mid-ihiy,  and  un  enquiry,  it  pixwedthat  he  wiuit«Mi  to  rrlmtm 
hia  tnoUier^  wluun  he  had  locked  in,  dead-driiuk.  tit  nine  in 
the  morning.  I  also  ha<l  a  frightful  experience  of  the  CMb 
of  the  drunken  wifo  of  a  poor  man  dying  of  agonuing  cancer. 
Tito  doctor  wlio  attended  him  told  me  that  a  bttli*  brandy  was 
Uw*  only  thing  to  help  him,  and  I  brought  sntall  quantiUee  to 
him  frequently,  till,  when  I  was  leaiing  home  for  three  wnekx, 
I  thought  it  hfol  to  give  a  whole  bottle  to  his  wife  under 
injunoUana  to  administer  it  by  proper  degree^^.  llapponiDg 
to  pass  by  the  door  of  the  wretched  couple  ti  day  later,  bnforo 
I  started,  I  saw  a  amaU  crowd,  and  naked  what  bad  happened  ? 
"  Hra.  W'lmle  had  been  drinking  and  had  faUen  down  stairs 
aztd  broken  her  neck  and  woh  dead."  Ilormr-struck  1 
mounted  the  almuit  peri>endicular  Ktair  and  found  it  wua  so ; 
tho  poor  hapleas  hoflband  wa«  still  alive,  and  my  empty  brandy 
titittlr  was  on  the  table. 

llto  other  great  form  of  vice  however  woe  thnwt  much 
more  often  on  my  notioo— the  ghaaUy  ruin  of  tho  wretched 
girls  who  fell  into  it  and  tb*  wnmolw  daamatioa  of  the  bags 
aiidJrwH  who  traded  on  their aotLla and  bodies.  Tbocrualty 
of  tho  fate  of  aonw  of  the  yoang  women  was  oft«a  pitaouH. 
Thaokfol  I  am  thai  the  law  for  aaaaltohafl  been  made  iriaeo 
tbow  daya  far  motv  trtringent  and  Lt  ofteuer  put  In  forue. 
Tliera  were  storice  whioli  came  to  my  pnnonal  knowledge 
whieh  would  draw  teara  from  many  eyeg  wore  I  to  tell  tliuto» 
but  the  morr  erual  the  wrong  done^  the  mim  difficult  it 
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generally  proved  to  imiuce  anybody  to  tindftrtake  to  receive 
the  viutioui  into  their  houses  on  uuy  terms. 

A  gentleman  whom  T  met  in  ItAty,  who  knew  Bristol  woU, 
told  lue  he  bad  watched  a  poor  yoting  }<ailor'8  destruction 
under  the  infliieuce  of  some  of  the  eighteen  hundred  minerable 
women  then  infesting  the  city.  Ue  hod  just  been  paid  off 
aud  had  received  Zl'A  for  a  long  service  at  sea.  Mr.  EmpeonJ 
first  saw  liim  in  the  fangs  of  two  of  the  wretched  creiitures, . 
and  next,  six  weeks  later,  be  found  him  dying  in  the 
Infirmary,  having  8pent  evei'y  shilling  of  bis  money  in  dnnk 
and  ilebaiichery.  He  told  Mr.  Empson  that,  after  the  tij^t 
week,  he  hod  never  taken  any  food  at  all,  but  lived  only  oo 
BtimulanU. 
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BnnoL. — Tbk  Sick  in  WoRxnoceES. 

Ht  Dew  life  oo  Durdliam  Down,  though  Hulitary,  was  a 
very  happj  odo.  I  had  two  nice  rooms  in  Bolgrave  House 
(theu  the  last  house  on  the  road  opening  on  the  beaulifal 
Downs  from  the  Redland  side),  wherein  a  bright,  excellent, 
pretty  widow,  Mrs,  Stone,  kopt  several  suitoa  of  lodgings. 
It  is  not  of  ten,  alas !  that  the  rehitions  of  lodger  and  landlady 
are  altogether  pleasant,  hut  in  my  case  they  were  emiuenlly 
so,  and  resulted  in  cordial  and  permatkent  mutual  regard. 
My  little  bedroom  opened  by  a  French  window  on  a  balcony 
leading  to  a  Bmall  garden,  and  beyond  it  1  hod  an  immense 
vi^w  of  Bristol  and  the  surrounding  country,  over  the»moke 
of  which  the  rising  sun  often  made  Turneresque  pictures. 
Uy  sitting  room  had  a  front  and  a  comer  vi&w  of  the 
delightful  Downsas  far  ae  "C^k*s  Folly"  and  the  Nightingale 
Valley;  and  often,  over  the"  Sc«  Wall,"  the  setting  sun  went 
down  in  great  gloi-y.  I  walked  down  every  week-day  into 
Brijttol  (of  course  T  neodfnl  more  than  ever  to  economi^je,  and 
even  the  omnibus  faro  had  to  be  considered),  and  wont 
about  my  various  avocations  in  the  whouls  and  work- 
bouse  till  I  cotdd  do  no  more,  whf^n  I  made  my  way 
home  lis  cheaply  as  I  could  contrive,  to  dinner.  I  hod 
my  dear  dog  Hsjjin,  a  lovely  mouHccolourcd  Pomeranian,  for 
companion  at  all  times,  and  on  Sundays  we  generally  treated 
oui'selvev  to  a  good  ramble  over  the  Downs  luid  beyond 
thorn,  perhaps  as  far  as  Kinged- Weston.  The  whole  district 
ia  dear  to  me  still. 

The  return  to  fresh  air  and  to  something  like  country  life 
was  delightfuL     It  bad  been,  t  must  avow,  an  immense 
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Htt-ain  on  niy  r(»soltition  tci  live  in  Bristol  among  nil  th^ 
Aordid  GurroiuidingK  of  Mi:«i  Carpenter's  hoiLse;  nnd  when 
onoe  in  a  way  in  those  days  I  left  tbem  and  caught  a  gliiupe 
of  the  country,  the  efloit  to  force  myself  back  was  a  Imitl 
one.  Ono  soft  spring  dny,  T  rflmembc-r,  I  had  gono  across 
the  I>owiis  and  eat  for  Liitf  an  hour  under  a  certain  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  which  was  that  day  in  all  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  its  young  green  leavi>.<;.  T  felt  this  wiut  all  T  want*^  to  be 
happy — merely  to  live  in  the  beauty  and  pe;tce  of  Nature,  as 
of  old  at  Newbridge  ;  and  1  reflected  that,  of  course,  I  cofdd 
do  it,  at  once,  by  breaking  off  with  Hiss  Carpenter 
and  giving  np  my  work  in  hidcoos  BriBtol.  But,  per 
0on(ra,  I  had  concluded  that  this  work  was  wanted  to 
be  ckme  and  that  I  oould  do  it ;  and  had  fieriously 
given  m}>e1f  to  it,  Iwliering  that  ro  J  could  beat  do 
God's  will  Thas  there  went  on  in  my  mind  fur  a  little 
while  a  very  stifT  fight,  one  of  tfaoeo  which  leave  us 
either  stronger  or  weaker  ever  after.  Now  at  la«t,  without 
liny  ofTort  on  my  part,  the  bond  wliich  hold  me  to  live  in  Ked 
Lodge  HouBe,  was  loosened,  and  I  wils  able  both  to  go  on 
with  my  work  in  Bristol  and  also  to  hiejithethe  fresh  air  in 
the  maming  and  to  Hee  the  Kun  rise  and  8et,  and  often  ia 
enjoya  healthful  runover  thoE«  beautiful  Dowuk.  Byd^roeci, 
aUo,  I  made  Beveral  frieudslnpfl  in  the  noigbbuurfaood,  some 
most  dear  and  faithful  oncf^  which  have  lasted  ever  since;  and 
many  people  were  very  kind  to  me  and  helped  me  in  variouu 
ways  in  my  work.  I  flhall  speak  of  theiie  friends  in  another 
chapter. 

Oneof  my  superstitions  has  long  been  that  if  ii  ny  particular 
taak  seems  to  us  at  the  first  outlook  specially  against  the 
grain,  it  will  continually  happen  that  in  the  onlerof  things 
it  oomes  knockiug  at  our  door  and  practically  siiying  to  our 
oonactenoeft :  "  Are  you  going  to  get  up  and  do  what  is 
wanti'd,  or idt  still  and  plenae  yourself  with  fiomethiugelse''T 
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£a  this  gnise  of  disagneabiUtyf  workhouse  visiting  first 
presented  itself  to  me.  Miss  Carpenter  frequently  men- 
tioDed  the  workhouae  as  a  plBc«  wUlch  ought  to  be 
looked  after ;  and  which  she  believed  sadly  wonted 
Tolnat&ry  inspection;  but  the  very  name  conveyed  to  me 
sneh  an  impression  of  drciiry  hopelessness  that  1  shrank  from 
the  thought.  When  St.  i'anl  coupled  Hope  with  Faitii  and 
Ohfiiity  he  might  have  said  "these  three  ore  one/'  lor 
witfaoat  the  Uope  of  achieving  some  good  (or  at  least  of 
stopping  some  evil)  it  is  hard  to  gird  ourselvee  to  any 
practical  exerUoa  for  onr  fellow  creatures.  To  lift  np  the 
orinuiui]  oiid  periislMiig  cIiiskm  of  the  eominunity  and  cut  off 
the  root  of  crime  and  vico  by  training  children  In  morality  and 
religion,  this  was  a  suul-inspiring  ides.  But  to  bring  a  small 
modicum  of  cheer  to  the  aged  and  miserable  paupers,  who 
may  be  supposed  gcnersliy  to  be  undergomg  the  inevitable 
penalties  of  idie  or  drunken  lives,  was  far  from  equally  up- 
lifting I  However,  my  first  chauce-visit  to  St.  Peter's  in 
Bristol  with  Miss  Elliot,  showed  mo  so  much  to  bo  done,  so 
many  olalmB  to  s^'mpathy  and  pity,  and  Uie  sort*  lack  of  some- 
body, uucounectod  officially  with  the  place,  to  meet  them, 
that  I  at  once  felt  that  hi're  I  must  put  in  my  oar. 

The  condition  of  the  Enplish  workhouses  generally  at  that 
period  (1859)  was  very  different  from  whnt  it  is  now.  I 
visited  many  of  them  in  the  following  year  or  two  in  London 
and  tlie  provincial  towns,  and  ihit  is  what  I  saw.  The 
sick  lay  on  wretched  beds,  fit  only  for  able-bodied  tramps,  and 
were  nursed  mostly  by  old  pauper  women  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  The  infirm  wards  wltl'  very  frequently  placed  in  the 
worst  possible  positions.  I  romt-mber  one  (in  London)  which 
resounded  all  day  long  with  din  from  an  iron-foundry  just 
booeath,  so  that  one  could  not  hear  oucself  speak ;  and 
another,  of  which  the  wiudowB  conld  not  bo  opened  in  Iho 
hottest  weather,  because  cari>ets  were  tokeu  to  be  beaten  in 
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Uio  court  bcJow.  The  treatment  of  the  panper  children  irftft 
no  less  deplorable.  Ttit>y  were  joyless,  spiritless  little 
creatures,  without  "  mothering  "  (as  blessed  Mrs.  Senior  said 
a  few  years  later),  without  toys,  without  the  chance  of  loaniing 
anything  practical  for  vao  in  after  Ufu,  ovon  to  the  lighting  of 
a  fire  or  cooking  a  potato.  Their  poor  faces  were  often 
scarred  by  diseasu  and  half  blinded  by  ophthalmia.  The  g\t\A 
wore  the  hideous  workhouse  cotton  frocks,  not  half  warm 
anongfa  to  keep  them  healthy  in  those  bare,  draughty 
wards,  and  hea\'y  hob-nailed  shoes  which  acti>d  like  galley- 
slaves'  bnlloU  on  their  feet  when  they  were  turned  to  "  play  " 
in  a  bi)^<walled,  etinless  yard,  which  was  somotimcs,  as  I  have 
seen,  six  inches  deep  in  coarse  gravel.  As  to  the  infante,  if 
they  happened  to  have  a  good  motherly  matron  it  was  so  far 
well,  thongh  even  she  (mostly  bnsy  clsowhoro)  could  do  but 
little  to  make  the  crabbed  old  pauper  uiuiseB  kind  and  patient. 
But  how  often,  wo  might  ask,  wero  the  workhouse  matrons 
of  those  days  really  kind-hearted  and  motherly  ?  Of  course 
they  were  selected  by  the  gentlemen  guardians  (there  were 
DO  ladies  then  on  the  Boards)  for  quite  other  meriU ;  and 
as  Miss  Carpenter  once  remarked  to  me  (rom  the  depth  of 
bor  experience ; — 

"  There  never  yet  wa*  man  so  eUvtr  but  Oie  Matron  of  an 
Institution  could  bambootU  him  about  every  dfjiai-tment  of 
her  hutinett!*' 

I  have  sat  in  the  Infants*  ward  when  an  entire  Board  of 
about  two  dozen  gentlemen  tramped  tbrongli  it,  for  what  they 
considered  to  be  "  inspection  "  ;  and  an}'thing  more  helplesa 
tad  absnrd  than  those  mLUicuUue  **  authorities  "  appeared  as 
Ihey  glanced  at  the  little  cots-  (never  daring  to  open  one  of 
them)  while  the  awakened  babies  scrcanicd  at  tliem  in  choruit, 
it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

On  one  occjuiion  I  visited  an  enormous  workhouse  m  a 
provincial  town  where  there  were  nearly  600  sick  and  infinu 
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patients.  Tfif*  Matron  told  mo  bIir  hail  bat  lately  been 
appointed  to  her  puet.  I  BaiJ,  "It  la  a  IrememlouiiJy  beavy 
charge  for  yoQ^  especially  with  only  these  paapcr  uaraos.  No 
doabt  yon  have  gone  throngb  a  eonrse  of  Hospital  traizung, 
aud  knoMT  how  to  diroct  ovorything?" 

"0,  dear  No  I  Madam  I"  replied  Uie  lady  with  a  tosa  of 
her  cap-strings ;  **  I  novor  nursed  anybody  I  eau  uasure 
you,  except  my  'usband,  boforo  I  came  hero.  It  waa 
uiisfurtone  brought  me  to  this  I  " 

Hnw  many  other  Masters  aud  Matrons  throughout  tho 
oonntry  received  their  appointments  with  aa  little  fitness  for 
tbem  and  simply  as  favours  Grom  influential  or  easy-going 
guardians,  who  may  gnees  ? 

I  had  at  this  time  become  arquainted  with  the  friend  whoso 
eomnuleship — cemented  in  the  dreary  wards  of  Bristol  Work- 
houRe  mnre  than  80  ynars  ago — has  boen  over  sinc(>  one  nf  the 
great  pleasures  of  my  life.  All  those  who  know  Miss  Elliot, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dean  of  Bristol,  will  admit  that  it  would 
be  very  superfluous,  not  to  say  impertinent,  to  culiirgo  on  the 
privileges  of  friendship  with  her.  Miss  Elliot  was  at  that 
time  living  at  the  old  Deanery  close  to  Bristol  Cathedral,  and 
taking  part  in  every  <;ood  work  which  was  going  on  in  the 
city  and  neighlmnrhood.  Among  other  things  she  hnd  been 
teaching  regularly  for  years  in  Miss  Curpouter's  Reformatory, 
regardless  uf  tho  prqjudicti  uguiust  her  unitarianism  ;  tuid  one 
day  she  called  at  Miss  Carpenter's  house  to  ask  her  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Kitty,  who  had  been  very  naughty.  Miss 
Carpenter  asked  her  to  see  the  lady  who  had  come  to  work 
with  her;  and  we  met  for  tlio  first  time.  Miss  Elliot  bojij^etl 
mo  to  return  her  visit,  and  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  mind  at  that  time  than  to  enter  into  anything  like 
society,  I  was  tempted  by  the  great  attractions  of  my  brilliant 
young  friend  and  her  sister  and  of  tlio  witty  and  wide- 
minded  Doan^  and  before  loug  (especially  after  I  went  to 
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liv«  alono)  1  cujojed  macfa  intercourse  with  the  deligfatTuI 
booHhold. 

Hns  EUiot  luwl  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  poor  old 
woman  named  Mrs,  Buckley,  who  huiI  formerly  lived  cloee 
to  the  Doancry  and  had  buen  removed  to  the  workliouse ; 
and  one  day  alio  asked  me  to  accompany  her  on  her  errand. 
This  being  over,  I  wondered  off  to  the  various  wards  whore 
uther  poor  women,  and  also  the  old  and  invalid  men,  sjieiit 
their  dreary  days,  and  soon  perceived  how  largo  a  field  was 
open  for  ase5ilncaa  in  the  place. 

The  first  matter  which  occupied  as  wa«  the  condition  of 
tho  sick  and  infirm  paupars ;  first  of  the  women  only ;  later  of 
both  men  and  women.  The  good  Master  and  Matron 
admitted  ns  quito  &ocly  to  tho  ward»,  and  wo  saw  and  knew 
evorytltiug  which  was  going  on.  St.  Pcter*s  was  an 
exoeptioual  workhouse  in  many  respoeta.  The  honse  wu 
o^idtmtty  at  one  time  (abont  aj).  1600,  like  Re<l  T»dge)  tho 
manaion  of  some  merchant  prince  of  Brifltol,  erected  in  the 
midst  of  tho  city.  The  outer  walls  are  still  splendid 
specimens  of  old  English  wood  and  stonework ;  and,  within, 
Uie  Board-room  exhibits  still  a  magnilioent  chimney-piece. 
Tho  larger  part  of  the  boilding,  however,  has  been  pulled 
about  and  fusliionod  into  large  words,  with  oak-beamed 
rafters  on  the  upper  floor,  luid  iulrtcate  stairH  and  passages 
in  all  directions.  Able-bodied  paupers  and  casoals  were 
lodged  elsewhere  (at  Stapleton  Workhoaso)  and  were  not 
ndmitlt'd  here.  There  wore  only  the  sick,  the  aged,  tho 
infirm,  the  iuKiinoand  epUupUo  patioiitti  luid  lying-in  women. 

Here  are  some  notes  of  the  inmates  of  tliis  place  by  Miss 
Blliot:— 


**  1.  An  old  womau  of  nearly  SO,  and  ait  I  thought  beyond 
iwwcr  of  uudurstaudiug  toe.  Odoo  however  when  I  was 
eayitig  '  goud  -bye '  before  tin  absence  of  somo  muutliH,  I  was 
arCraotod  by  her  feeble  c£Forte  to  catch  my  attention.     She 
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took  my  luuid  aad  gasi>cd  oat '  Go4  blow  yon ;  yoD  wont 
find  tDG  wboD  yoQ  oomo  bock.  Thank  yon  (or  coniiofi.' 
[  aaid  moat  fcmly  th&t  I  hftd  never  been  any  good  to  her, 
atid  how  mrry  I  woa  I  had  ucvor  spokoa  to  bor.  'Oh,  but 
I  Mvyoorfnoe;  it  is  ntwayH  a  grout  pleasure  and  seems 
bright.  I  was  praying  for  yoa  last  nif(ht.  I  don't  slectp 
muob  of  a  aiKbt.  I  tliauk  yon  for  comiof;.'  ....  2.  A 
womao  betwocn  fifty  and  sixty  dying  of  llrer  diaeaflc^.  She 
had  been  eorJy  left  a  widow,  had  stniggled  bravely,  and 
reared  hor  son  ao  well  that  he  became  foroman  at  one  of  the 
flr«t  printing  eatablisb moats  in  the  diy.  His  master  gave 
OS  on  excellont  cti.iractcr  of  him.  The  poor  mothor 
onliappily  hod  nome  illacss  wbicb  long  cooftncd  her  io 
another  boapjtal,  and  when  aha  left  it  ber  son  was  deiul ; 
dead  without  hor  core  iu  his  hut  boars.  Tbo  wora-oot  and 
broken -ilown  motlior,  too  weak  and  hopeless  to  work  uiy 
k>li|{ert  oame  to  hor  laet  ptnce  of  refii^n  in  the  workhouse. 
Tbani  day  by  day,  wo  found  her  sitting  on  the  sido  of  her 
bedi  loading  and  trying  to  talk  oheerftiUyi  but  alw^rs 
brealdog  down  atterly  when  ahe  cama  to  speak  of  her  son. 
8.  Opposite  to  her  an  old  woman  of  ninety  Ifos.  too  weak 
to  sH  op.  One  day,  not  thinkint;  lier  asloop,  I  went  to  hor 
fandiid*.  I  shall  never  forget  the  start  of  joy,  the  oager 
hand, '  Ofa,  Hary,  Mary,  you  are  come  1     Ii  it  you  at  last  t  * 

*  Ah.  poor  dear.'  said  the  women  ronnd  her,  '  she  mofit ' 
always  dreamti  of  ALiry.  'Tia  her  daufthtur,  latlies,  iu 
London;  stio  has  writtttn  to  hor  oftou,  but  dou'tgotany 
answrr.'  The  poor  old  woman  made  profane  B[K)logiea  for 
hor  mistake,  and  laid  her  head  wearily  on  the  pillow  where 
■)he  had  mitod  and  dreamed,  literally  for  yearn,  of  Blar}'. 

"  4.  Farther  on  is  a  gi'l  of  mxteonf  panUyxod  boiwlasdy 
for  life.     Bhe  had  Inmid  maid-nf  all-work  in  a    family  of! 
twolvo,  and  under  her  fearful  drudgery  bad  broken  dova  ; 
thua  Murly.    '  Oh.  ma'am,'  she  said  with  bursts  of  sgony, 

*  I  did  K^jrit;  I  was  always  wUHng  io  work,  if  Ood  would 
lat  na ;  I  did  work  while  I  ooold,  bnt  I  nhall  Dover  get 
wall;  Nsnrarr    Alan,  aba  may  Uvn  as  long  aa  the  poor-' 
ocippla  who  died  here  tost  sttratnar,  aftar  lying  forty'Bix 
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yean  in  the  same  bed,  cj&kidk  on  the  Haine  blank,  wbHe 
w&U.  6.  The  most  cheorfnl  woman  in  tbo  ward  in  one 
who  can  never  rise  from  ber  bed ;  bot  abe  ia  a  good 
needlewoman,  and  is  constantly  employed  in  making  jA  roitda. 
It  would  soem  as  if  tbe  dismal  work  gavo  ber  an  interest 
in  Bometliing  outeide  ibe  ward,  and  she  is  qoita  eager 
when  ttiu  demand  for  bor  mauufactura  is  especially  great  I 

*'  In  tho  Surgical  Ward  aro  some  eight  or  ton  patients ; 
all  in  painful  dJHeaees.  One  is  a  yonng  girl  dying  uf  con- 
gumption,  complicated  witb  tbe  moet  awfol  wonnda  on  ber 
poor  limbs.  *  Bat  tboy  don't  hurt  so  bod,'  abe  sayn,  *  as 
any  one  would  tbink  who  look&l  at  tbem ;  and  it  will  soon 
be  all  over.  I  was  just  tbinking  it  was  foar  years  to-day 
Binte  I  was  broogbt  into  tbo  Penitentiary,  (it  was  after  an 
attempt  to  drown  herwlf  after  a  sad  life  at  Alder^bot); '  and 
now  I  bare  been  here  tbree  years.  God  has  been  very  good 
to  mo,  and  brongbt  me  safe  when  I  didn't  deserve  it.'  Orer 
ber  bead  stands  a  print  of  tbe  Lost  Sheep,  and  she  likes  to 
have  that  parable  read  to  her.  Very  soon  that  sweet,  fair 
yoong  face,  as  innocent  as  I  hare  ever  seen  in  the  world, 
will  bear  no  more  marka  of  pain.  Life's  whole  tragedy 
will  have  been  ended,  and  she  is  only  just  nineteen  !  *' 

[A  few  weeks  later,  on  Eaatcr  Sunday  morning  when  the 
rising  sun  was  shining  into  tbo  cnrtainless  ward,  tbe  few 
patient)*  who  wore  awake  saw  tbia  poor  girl,  who  bad  not 
been  able  to  raise  herself  or  ait  nprigbt  for  many  weeks, 
suddenly  start  for^vard,  sitting  titruiglit  up  in  bod  witb  ber 
arms  lifted  and  an  expression  of  ocstacy  on  her  face,  and 
aomotbing  like  a  cry  of  joy  oo  ber  lipe.  Then  she  fell  back, 
and  all  was  over.  Tbe  incident,  which  was  in  every  way 
striking  and  affecting,  helped  me  to  recall  the  con^ction 
(set  forth  in  my  Peak  in  Varien),  that  the  dying  do,  some- 
times, catch  a  glimpse  of  blessed  friends  waiting  for  tbem 
on  tho  throebold.] 

"  A  little  way  oQ.  bos  a  woman  dying  in  severeet  finfToriugs 
which  have  lasted  long,  and  may  yet  last  for  weeks.  Such 
piiTt  of  ber  poor  face  as  may  be  seen  expresses  almost 
angelic  patiouce  and   bnbmi&sion,  and  th*>  Uitle  she  can  say 
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Is  all  of  gratitude  to  Gotl  and  man.  On  the  bo:c  beside  hot 
bed  there  standi)  luuoily  a  cup  with  a  low  flowers,  or  evau 
leaves  or  weeds— ^omethiaK  ^  which,  in  the  midst  of 
tbnt  sickcDing  diaeaaSi  she  can  look  for  beaat;.  When  we 
briug  her  flowers  her  pleasoro  is  almost  too  aSoctiag  to 
witnoM.  She  saya  she  romombem  when  she  asud  to  climb 
the  hedge  rows  to  gather  thom  io  tbo  '  bcaotifol  oooutry.' " 

Amoiig  the  tew  ways  open  to  us  of  relieving  tho  mtsones 
of  these  sick  wards  and  of  tho  parolld  ones  ou  the  other  side 
oceupuid  by  mole  sufferers,  w^re  the  following : — Tho  ictro 
dnction  of  a  few  easy  chairs  with  cashions  for  those  who 
oould  sit  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  whose  thinly -clothed 
fraiuea  oould  not  hear  the  benches.  Also  bc'd-restj», — bug 
kaitted  out's,  Distcnt'd  U>  the  lower  posts  of  the  bed  nud  pussed 
behind  tlie  patient's  back,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sitting 
hammock, — vur)'  great  cuniforts  where  tbero  is  only  one  small 
bolster  or  pillow  uud  Uio  pntiunt  wants  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
OoeaHinnaUy  we  gave  tittle  packf^ta  of  good  tea ;  workhooae 
tea  at  that  time  being  almost  too  naasooua  to  drink 
W«  also  brought  picturui  to  bang  on  the  walla.  These  wo 
bought  coloured  aud  cticaply  framed  or  varnished.  Thuir 
eflocl  upon  the  old  women,  etipectully  pictures  of  children, 
WM  startling,  One  poor  soul  who  liud  been  lying  oppoBit4 
ihn  81UIIH  blank  waU  for  twunty  years,  when  I  Inid  one  of  tlu 
coloured  engravings  on  her  bed  prcpnrntor}*  to  hanging  it 
before  her,  actually  Artuni  the  face  of  tho  UtUe  child  in  the 
picture,  and  burst  into  tears, 

Fiirthor,wu1irou|{hlacutiiiry  in  aeagetohongiD  Uiowindow, 
lluN  sfMims  AU  odd  gift,  but  it  was  so  soccessful  Uiat  1  holiove 
Uto  good  visitors  who  coow  after  ns  have  >>4  «  sorios 

(if  coimries over  sineo  our  time.    Thooom'  M'stexcited 

by  the  bird  brought  friendUnoss  and  cheerfulness  among  the 
poor  old  souls,  some  of  whom  bad  kept  up  "  a  coolness  *'  for 
ryeart  while  living  next  to  out.*  auuthtir  on  tlieir  bcdi  I     Tha 
akepbM  «iMn  gloried  in  the  ■ommer-moming-soog  of  Dicky, 
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And  every  poor  Tuitor,  daughter  or  gruid'danght«rj  was  Rure  to 
bring  a  handful  of  groundsel  to  the  general  rejoicing  of  Dicky  *i 
friends.  Of  oonrso,  we  ulao  brought  flowers  whenever  we 
could  contrive  it ;  or  a  little  summer  fruit  or  winter  nfples. 

Lastly,  Bookfi,  magazines,  and  simple  papers  of  various 
kindd ;  such  as  HoHSihold  Wordty  Chambers'  Magazine,  Stc. 
These  were  ea^jerly  borrowed  and  exchanged,  esiHwially  among 
the  men.  Nothing  could  bo  more  dreary  than  the  lives  of 
those  who  wore  not  actually  RulTuriug  from  any  acntc 
malady  but  were  paral^-ued  or  otherwise  disabled  from 
work.  I  remember  a  ship-eteward  who  bad  been  struck 
with  hemiplegia,  and  had  spent  the  savings  of  his  lifo 
tuno — no  luss  than  £BO0,— in  futilu  ufTorta  at  cure.  Another 
waa  a  onca-smort  groom  whom  my  friend  exhorted  to  patience 
and  ihoukfuLiesa.  "  Yes,  Ma'am,"  ho  replied  promptly,  "  I 
will  be  very  thankful, — when  I  get  outl" 

As  an  examplo  of  the  kind  of  way  in  which  every  sort  of 
wretchedness  druns  into  a  workhouse  and  of  what  need 
there  is  for  someone  to  watch  for  it  there,  I  mu}*  record  bow 
we  one  day  perceived  at  the  far  end  of  a  very  large  ward  a 
figoro  not  at  all  of  the  normal  workhouse  stamp, — au 
mimistokcable  gentleman, — sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bod. 
With  some  diffidence  we  ofiered  him  the  most  recent  and 
least  childish  of  our  literature.  He  accepted  the  papers 
gracionsly,  and  we  loamt  from  the  Master  that  the  poor  man 
had  been  found  oo  the  Do^vus  a  few  daj^  before  ^vith  his 
throftt  cot ;  happily  not  hrftpnTably.  He  bod  come  from 
Australia  to  Europe  to  dispute  some  considerable  property, 
and  bad  lost  both  hiB  lawsuit  and  the  friendship  of  all  hLs 
English  relatives,  and  was  starving,  and  totally  nnablc  to  pay 
fata  passage  book  to  his  wifo  and  ohildrcn  at  the  Antipodes. 
Wo  got  up  a  little  subscription,  and  the  good  Frecmaaons, 
finding  him  to  be  a  Protber,  did  the  rest,  and  sent  him  homo 
serosa  the  seas,  rejoicing,  and  with  his  throat  mended  1 
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Bat  tku  cawti  of  tho  mcurabU  poor  ^wigbed  be&vily  on  lu, 
«Dd  A9  wo  stodicd  it  moro,  wo  came  to  seti  bow  oxcoedingly 
pit4M>tu  18  thoir  ili'«Uny.  We  funnd  that  It  is  not  an 
acciiktnta]  mif<fortanc<,  bat  a  regular  descent  down  the  well- 
worn  ohanoels  of  Poverty,  DIhciiso  and  Death,  for  inen  and 
women  to  go  to  one  or  uther  of  the  270  hospitalu  for  cwaUs 
paiifottj  which  thuii  uxUted  in  England  (there  amst  bo  many 
mure  now),  and  nfUr  a  longer  or  shorter  Bojoam^  to  be 
proQonn(>ed  "  incorablo,"  deatined  perhaps  to  linger  for  n 
year  or  soreriJ  yoars,  bat  to  die  inevitAbly  from 
Ooosumption,  Cancer  or  some  other  of  the  dreadfol  maladies 
which  afflict  humun  nature.  What  then  becomes  of  them  ? 
Their  homes,  if  they  had  any  before  going  into  the  hospital, 
are  almost  sore  to  tie  too  crowdo^l  to  receive  them  back,  or 
too  poor  to  supply  tliem  with  both  support  and  nursing  for 
months  of  helpUtsenofis.  There  is  no  rcsooree  fur  them  bnt 
the  workbooae,  and  there  Lhoy  sink  down*  hopcleas  and 
miserable ;  the  hospital  comforts  of  good  beds  and  ^u^uitu^l^ 
and  carefully  prepared  food  and  skilled  nurses  all  lost,  and 
(inly  the  hard  n-orkliouse  bed  to  lis,  and  du  upon.  Tho 
burst  of  agony  witli  which  ninny  a  poor  creatnro  has  told 
dm;  '*  I  am  sent  hero  boeanso  I  am  incurable,"  ronuuDS  one 
of  Ike  tftddost  of  my  memories. 

UiBB  Elliot's  keen  and  practieal  mind  turned  cnrer  the 
problem  of  how  this  nusery  ooold  be  in  some  degree 
allsTiated.  There  was  no  nse  in  trying  to  get  safBoJent 
{loMpiliiiM  tor  Innirablca  opened  to  meet  the  wont  There 
worf)  only  two  at  tlint  tJutu  in  Ruglaiid,  and  thoy  rooeived 
(iS  tboy  do  now)  a  rather  difleront  cUim  from  those  with 
whom  wo  are  aonctrrncd ;  naincjyi  the  deformed  and 
permon'Mitly  diseased.  At  the  lowcet  rate  of  £80  a  year  it 
Would  have  Deeded  £900,000  a  year  to  bouse  thu  80,000 
pationts  whom  we  should '  have  vnahod  to  talui  from  tlin 
workhoQsos.    The  only  possihlo  plan  was  to  iraprors  their 
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condition  in  the  workhoasea;  and  this  we  fondly  hoped  might 
tw  done  (without  bardeuing  the  ratepayers)  by  our  plan, 
which  waa  a»  follows : — 

Tbut  the  incorablea  in  workhouses  should  be  avowedly 
distinguished  from  other  paupers,  and  st>purat«  wards  be 
allowed  to  them.  That  into  tliose  wards  private  charity  be 
freely  admitted  and  permitted  to  introduce,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  medical  officer,  such  comforts  as  would  alJcviate  the 
soOertnga  of  the  inmatea,  tf.^.,  good  tipring  beds,  or  air  beds; 
easy-chairs,  air-cu»hion8,  small  refreebmaitfl  such  as  good 
tea  and  lemons  and  oranges  (often  an  munense  boon  to  the 
siek) ;  also  snuff,  cough  lozenges,  spectacles,  flowcra  in  the 
window,  hooks  and  papers ;  and,  above  all,  kindly  visitors. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  a  great  m&uy  oxperieuccd  men 
and  women ;  and,  as  it  would  not  have  added  a  shilling  any- 
where to  the  rates,  we  were  very  hopeful  that  it  might  be 
generally  mloptcd.  Several  pamphlets  which  we  wrote,  "  The 
WorkftiitiM  as  a  Hospital,**  Destitute  JncurabUs,  and  the 
**Sick  in  Workhmiaes,"  and  "  Remarks  on  Iricurabies,^*  were 
widely  circulated.  The  newspapers  were  very  kind,  and 
leaders  or  letters  giving  us  a  helping  hand  wero  inserted  in 
nearly  idJ,  except  the  Satunlinj  Tievieu;  which  refused  even 
one  of  its  own  rcgalar  contribntora'  requests  to  introduce  the 
suKjoct.  I  wrote  an  article  called  WorkhouM  Sk^tclies  for 
MacmiUan'a  Magazine,  dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  inserted  gratuitously.  To  my  doliglit 
the  editor.  Mr.  Mhsuoh,  wrote  to  me  the  following  kind  luttttr 
whieh  I  have  kept  among  my  pleasuut  souvenirs  : — 

••  '23.  Henrietta  Sti:«et, 
**  Coveut  Garden, 

"  February  lB\h,  IbCt. 
"  Dwir  Madam, 

*'  As  soon  03  possible  in  this  part  of  the  month,  when 
there  W.  r.iuch  to  do  with  the  forthcoming  number,  I  h.iTV 
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road  yoar  papor.  Having  an  almoBt  coanllcaa  Dumber  of 
MSS.  m  bond,  I  gnuitly  feared  I  might,  tbouj|{b  very 
Telaciantly,  be  oompoUed  to  rcturo  it,  but  the  reading  of 
it  has  BO  ooavinced  me  of  tbe  great  importaooe  of  aroaaing 
ictorest  in  the  Bobjeot,  and  the  i>aper  itaeU  m  no  touching, 
that  I  think  1  ought,  with  whatovcr  difflcolty ,  to  find  a  place 

for  it 

"  lu  any  oaae  accept  my  best  thanlcB  for  tho  opporttmity 
of  readiug  so  admirable  and  powerful  an  experience  ;  and 
allow  mo  to  «xpraa8  my  regret  that  X  had  not  the  plcoRure 
of  moafting  yoa  at  Mra.  Reid'a. 

**  I  am,  dear  Miulaiu, 

"  Yoors  very  truly, 

"DlTXD  MaSBOV.] 

**  Mies  Pranoofl  Power  Cobba* 

"  Should  yOQ  object  to  your  name  appearing  in  conuexloD 
vith  this  paper  ?    It  is  oar  osoaJ  proctiotu" 


Tb«  pnper  appeared  and  soon  after,  to  my  oqoa]  oetoniBli- 
ment  and  delight,  came  a  cheijno  for  £11.  It  was  Uia  Aret 
money  I  had  ever  earned  and  whou  I  had  cashed  tha  cheque 
I  bold  tha  flovoroigna  in  my  hand  and  toased  than  with  a 
MBts  of  pride  and  satisEactiou  which  the  gold  of  tho  IndioR, 
if  guned  by  inheritaDC^,  would  not  have  given  mol  Naturally 
1  went  down  straight  tu  Bt.  Peter's  and  gave  Uio  poor  old 
■ouIn  uach  a  tea  ns  hml  not  bueu  known  before  in  the  menoiy 
of  tlio  "  oUaat  inhabitant." 

Wo  sleo  printed,  and  ounolveii  directed  and  poeted  oirenlon 
to  tbe  666  Unions  which  thon  existed  in  England.  We 
reewvod  a  great  many  friendly  loiters  in  reply,  sad  proousM 
of  help  from  Qnardians  in  carr>'iog  out  oar  plan.  A  oertaiii 
Dumbor  of  Unions,  I  tliiulc  15,  uL'tually  adopted  it  and  set  it 
going.  We  alu)  induced  tho  Social  Bdenco  people,  then  very 
scLive  and  iufluoolial,  to  take  It  up,  and  papvrs  on  it  were 
read  at  the  Congresses  in  Qlasgow  aud  Dublin ;  tbe  latter 
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by  mysolf.     The   Hon.  Sec.  (tbeu  the  yonng  poetess  Ifta 
Craig)  wrote  to  mo  as  follows : 

"  National  AsBodation 
**  For  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 

"  8,  Waterloo  Place.  Pall  Mall. 
"  28tb  December,  IgCO. 
■  Dear  Hiss  Cobbe, 

'*  The  case  of  the  poor  *  incurables '  is  troly  heartrending. 
I  cried  over  tbo  proof  of  yoar  paper — a  queer  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Sab-oditor  of  tho  Social  Soionco  Trousactionsi 
bat  I  hope  an  earnest  of  the  sympathy  yonr  noble  appeal 
shall  meet  with  wherever  our  volume  goes,  aetting  in  aotion 
the  roDsed  sentie  of  homauity  and  jiuftM  to  remedy  such 
t»tter  wrong  and  misery. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  ISA  Ceaio." 


A  weightier  testimony  was  tliat  of  the  late  Master  ol 
Balliol.  Tho  following  letters  from  him  on  the  subject  are, 
I  think,  very  characteristic  and  charming: — 

"  Coll.  de  Ball.,  Oxon. 

"  Hawbead,  near  SeDdrk, 

<•  Sept  24th. 
"  Dear  Misa  Cobbe, 

"I  am  very  mnch  obliged  to  you   for  sending  me  the 
extract  from  the  newspaper  which  contains  the  plan  foe ' 
DeeUtute  Incurables.    I  entirely  agree  in  tho  object  and  I 
greatly  like  the  touching  and  simple  manner  iu  whioh  yon 
have  described  it. 

"  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  paasiDf^  is  whether 
the  system  of  outdoor  relief  to  incorableH  Hhoold  not  also  be 
extended  ?  Many  wonid  still  require  to  be  reocirod  into  tho 
honne  (I  do  not  wish  in  auy  degree  to  take  away  from  the 
poor  the  obligation  to  support  their  Incnrablee  outdoors, 
and  it  is.  perhaps,  better  to  trast  to  tho  natural  limnao^ 
pity  of  aoottage  than  to  the  better  attenilaiice,  warmth,  Ao.|j 
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o<  a  worktioasc).    Bat  I  daresay  yoo  ore  right  id  stickitig 
to  a  aiznplo  point. 

"  All  tho  world  aeenu  to  be  divided  into  PoliUcal 
Cctioomists,  Poor  Law  OommisafonQni,  Ooardiaua,  PoUoo- 
mcu,  aiul  Pbil&nthropiats,  Enthtanasts,  aad  Cbristiao , 
SocialiHtH.  Ia  tliero  not  a  lar^^  JDtermediate  grooDd  which* 
anyone  who  can  write  might  occupy,  and  who  coald  ooiDbiuo 
a  roal  knowledge  of  tbo  problems  to  be  solved  with  the 
enthosiaun  which  impels  a  ]>er8on  to  devote  their  U(o  to 
aolriog  thom  ? 

"  Tbo  way  would  be  to  liide  the  philanthropy  altojjetheyl 
iM  a  weakuesa  of  tbo  flosb ;  and  HeDsible  people  would  then 
bo  willing  to  Uateu. 

"  I  entirely  like  the  plau  and  wish  it  succcbs 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  likely  to  have  an  opportouity 
of  maldog  the  achema  known.  But  if  you  have  any  othor 
objoctB  in  whiob  I  can  help  yon  I  ah&U  think  it  a  great 
pleaanro  to  do  ho. 

"  Rumember  mo  muKt  kindly  to  the  Doao  and  bla 
daughters.  I  tbonght  they  were  not  going  to  banish 
IhecoMlTGa  to  Oanuca.  Wherovor  thoy  are  I  cannot  easily 
forgot  them. 

"  I  hope  yon  enjoy  Oariboldi'a  nioeen>  It  is  one  of  tbo 
very  fow  pablio  evuuta  that  soom  to  mako  life  happior. 

"  BoUevo  me,  with  sioct-To  rospoci, 

"  Yoon  truly, 

»  B.  JOWRTT.** 


»  Coll.  do  Ball.,  Oxon. 
"TJirar  MImCobbo. 

"  1  write  a  line  to  Uiank  you  for  Ut«  little  pamphlet  yoo 
liavt4  Kent  ue  which  I  read  and  like  very  mudi. 

■*  Theru  is  no  «od  of  good  that  yoa  may  do  by  wriliag  iu 
that  Hiiuplo  and  touching  ntyhj  upon  ivicial  L]urnUaiiN. 

"  But  <lt.>n'l  go  to  war  with  Political  Kcuuomy.  l«t. 
B«)can»u  the  P.  E.'a  arv  a  powcrfnl  and  daDgnroua  oli 
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2ud.  Beoanse  H  Is  imposuble  for  laJioft  and  ^nnttomni  to  ' 
fill  up  tlic  iutcrslioes  of  legi&latioD  if  they  run  counter  to  khe  ^ 
common  motivo:i  of  self-jntoreat.   3rd.  (Yon  won't  a^roo  to 
thin}  Because  the  P.  E.'b  bare  really  done  more  for  the 
labooriDg  claason  by  their  advocacy  of  free  trade,  Ac.,  thaa 
all  the  Philauthropiata  pat  together. 

"  I  winh  that  it  were  possible  as  a  matter  of  tHHie  to  fjot 
rid  of  all  jihilauthropic  oxprcs^ions,  '  misBions,  &c.,'  which 
are  diHtastefuI  to  tlie  educated.  But  I  snpposu  tltuy  are 
uocostHory  for  the  Collection  of  Monny.  And  no  doubt  as  a 
niattor  of  tantc  thoro  is  a  good  deal  that  might  bo  corrected 
in  the  Political  EoonomiBta. 

'*  The  ii((ht  of  tho  foclings  never  teaches  the  best  way  of 
dcalinj;  with  the  world  m  tuassti  and  tlie  dry  lif:{ht  never 
finds  its  way  to  the  heart  cither  of  man  or  t>east. 

**Toa  soe  I   want  all   tho  huraanttios    combiuod   with 
Political  Economy.    Porhaps,  it  maybe  rupliod  that  snob] 
a  oombiuEitioD  is  not  poasiblo  tn  human  nature. 

**  Excuse  my  apeculatlona  and  holievB  mn  in  liaate, 

•*  Yours  very  truly, 

B,  JOWKTT." 


AboQ  t  the  same  time  thai  ws  began  to  visit  the  Bristol  work 
house,  Miss  Louisa  Twining  bravely  ondortook  a  systomalic 
reform  of  the  whole  system  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
an  enormous  task,  but  she  had  groat  onorg^*,  and  a  fond  of 
good  scu&e;  and  with  the  support  of  Lord  Mouut-Tcmplo 
(then  Hon.  William  Cowper-Temple),  Mrs.  Tail,  and  several 
other  excellent  and  influential  persons,  she  carriod  out  a 
grand  reformation  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Her  Workhouu  Tmting  Society,  and  the  monthly  Jotuttat 
she  edited  as  its  organ,  brought  by  degrees  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  quietly  and  nDOsteutaUouely  to  bear  on  the  ' 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  thoir  officials  all  over  the  country, 
and  one  abuse  after  another  was  disclosed,  discussed, 
leondemnod.  and  finally,  in  most  cases  abolished.     I  went  np 
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for  A  abort  \isit  to  XjojuIod  at  one  tiao  on  porpoeo  to  leora 
all  I  ooold  from  Gewial  Twining  (as  I  used  to  call  her),  and ' 
>lien  retnmed  to  Bristol.     I  have  been  gratified  to  read  in 

E  her  charming  ReeolL^etiotu  pnblished  last  year  (1898),  that 
in  her  wfll-qoalifiod  jnd(^cnt  MiHH  Elliot's  wnrk  and  miuo 
wu  really  the  beginning  of  mach  that  has  sabsequently  beun 

I  done  for  the  aiok  and  for  workhouso  girls,     li^be  eaye : 

"  In  18G1*  bogan  Ute  oonuderation  of  '  Destitatc  Incnro- 
bleti,'  which  was  in  its  results  to  bring  forth  aoeh  a  oomploto  , 
reform  in  the  care  of  the  nick  in  Workhounea.  or  at  leaai] 
I  am  Hurely  jufitiOod  in cotiKiderinR  it  ouo  of  the  good  aaeda] 
sown,  which  boaghi  forth  liait  in  dno  soaaon.     One  of  the 
first  to  preea  the  claims  of  tbeao  belploea  ones  on  the 
notioe  of  the  pnblic,  who  were,  almost  oniTorBally,  otteriyj 
ignorant  of  tboir  oxiatenoe  and  their  noeda,  was  Franoe«j 
Power  Cobbe,  who  wait  then  introdiiood  to  mc;  8bo  lired] 
Doar  BriHtol,  and  with  her  fnend  Mtss  Elliot,  also  of  thalri 
place,   had    long    visited    the    workhouse,    and     t»eoomo ! 
acquainted  with  tlio  inmateii.  helping  more  eiipeciaUy  tiM  ] 
•obooJ  childroiit  and  befriending  the  girla  after  they  went 
to  Mrrioe.    This  may  be  eaid  to  be  one  of  the  first  begin- 
olnga  of  all  those  efforta  now  so  largely  dorelopod  by  more  ' 
ihaa  one  eoetety  eoEprenly  for  this  object. 

"  I  accompanied  Miss  Cobbe  to  the  St.  Qilos's  Sohoola 
•nd  to  the  Strand,  West  London,  and  Holbom  UnlooSiJ 
And  to  the  Hospital  for  Incnrablea  at  Pa^oy,  in  aid  of  ' 
bar  plana."— i2«o?^(itJ»i*,  p.  170, 

While  oar  plan  for  the  lacorablos  wm  still  in  prt^esa,  I 
I  mw  oUigod  to  spond  a  wintor  in  Italy  for  my  healUi,  and  on 
•  my  wayl  wont  over  the  Uotol  Dion  and  the  BolpAtri^re  in  Pariti, 
and  H'Viiml  hoapitals  in  Ituly,  to  learn  bow  best  to  tn^at  this 
lelaM  of  ntflorrnt.  I  did  uul  gun  mach.  Thrrn  wrrc  no 
'amagMiMat*  that  I  noticed  aa  bettor  or  more  hoinane  than 


a  MUi  BUlot  ftiid  I  bed  begun  H  &  yesr  MMmsr,  a«  iteted  abovA. 
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WQBMI   W   l^pisg  n    ft    Mb    MfllM 

*'^0i7,''    A  bUI  It  tW  fevi  oTI 
liM  "Olw  AmCv,"  fbawns  ttitf  I 

lh«  fOOT  CN>tan'0  hM4  eooU  nal,  ao  bui  to  ^oft 
lh«  a«flMiTCit>  froo  }m  &M.  I  olM  kMiat^  to 
Oh  Van  Cor  bclp,  but  ifae  nffied   vxft   pM(    rnnJiiMi, 

»Ci    ntoU   Jd   aUtrnt^t    ud     iiii J     — «'— ^»"J   vbEo 

I  0*4  Boy  own  hKD&ercbMl  In  Sm-Spirtfo  lk« 
doetor  who  CflMnctwl  st,  and  who  wm  pecMoallf  fcaowa 
to  AM,  told  SM  t»  wooU  niOMr  Iwt»  ov  Eo|^^  l*9«r 
mnMl  fbaa  the  Bwton.  Tliii,  hmnwei,  xsmcf  Ii«t«  been  * 
durfe*  grooodod  OB  other  rcua&i  beaida  knanaity  to  the 
MtionU.  At  Uw  tumblo  hoffpUal  **  dc^  bkeanifatli," 
bi  Uw  ▼»  da'  Onci,  Borne,  I  mw  fiE*rfii]  eua  of  diinatn 
(«BH»r,  Ac),  neeiriiig  so  Uitlo  eomfurt  in  the  way  of  £ei 
Ubst  thu  wretelwd  creatures  rose  all  down  Uiu  warda,  literally 
tcreatping  to  Din  for  moooy  to  boy  food,  coffee,  and  sa  on. 
I  oiikMl  tlui  HUtof,  "  Had  Uiuy  no  lady  viflitore  ?  "  "  O  yes ; 
th«ro  wan  ttw  Vnxuuam  Ho  and  so,  anil  th«  Conntess  So  and  so, 
MiiiiUy  iadioM,  who  t'.tana  (men  a  wm-^  or  once  a  month." 
"  ThffO  do  UK>y  not  pmvido  Uic  thuigH  these  poor  sonlx 
Wuif"     '•  No,  SigDOra,  Uiuy  don't  do  (hat/*     "Tlien,  in 
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H«av«n's  namo,  wfiat  do  they  como  to  do  for  themf "  It 
was  some  mumfnU  boforo  I  could  be  mndu  to  unden^nd, 
"/*«r  petttiuirU,  Si^nora/" — To  ootnb  Ih^r  hair!  The 
task  waA  ao  diagiifiting  that  the  gi'eat  ladies  came  un  purpose 
to  perform  it  aa  a  work  of  merit ;  for  the  good  of  their 
ouni  soalal 

The  saddest  eight  which  I  over  beheld,  hoirever,  I  think 
was  not  in  these  Italian  hoepitnia  but  in  the  Salp£tii6ra 
in  Paris,  As  I  was  going  round  tl»©  w&t^a  with  a  Slslor,  I 
noticofl  on  a  bed  opposite  us  a  very  hantUoioe  wom^n  lying 
with  hor  head  a  little  raisod  and  her  marble  nmk  somewhat 
exposed,  while  her  ai-uu  lay  rlgi'lly  un  each  sido  out  of  the 
bed  dothea.  "\Vh«tift  the  mnttorwilh that  patient?"  I  asked. 
Before  tbo  Nim  could  tell  mc  that,  (except  in  her  h^^Ad.)  she 
was  ootripletcly  pnra]}i(slf  there  came  in  rcuponse  to  me  an 
unearthly,  iuarticuliite  cry  like  that  of  au  aniiual  in  agony; 
I  understood  thatthe  hapless  creaturv  wsh  trying  to  call 
I  n-eut  and  stood  over  ber  and  Iwv  cyv«  burnt  into 
minu  with  thv  hungry  eogemesa  of  a  woman  famishing  for 
i^mpatliy  and  comfort  in  her  nwfnl  ntHiction.  8he  was  a 
livitig  alutue  ;  uuablu  evou  tu  apuak,  much  Ivv*  to  move  luind 
or  foot ;  yet  *till  young ;  not  over  thirty  I  should  think,  and 
likely  to  live  for  ywrs  on  that  bed !  The  borror  of  her  fiMn 
and  the  pitooosness  of  the  appeal  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
iiiarticutato  moaiij  and  crioi,  completely  brok»  mo  down. 
I  pounnl  out  all  I  cuidd  think  of  to  eay  to  comfort  her^  of 
pruy(*r  utid  pntience  and  et^iwl  bojto ;  and  at  huit  was 
rel«»iMinf;  hor  hand  which  1  had  U«n  holding,  and  ou  which 
my  t<^n;  hnd  bern  fntling  fn«t, — when  I  fplt  a  thrill  run 
down  her  {>r<ir  jtlilfenod  arm.  It  was  tbo  uttermoet  ofTortM 
■hr  could  makn,  vtriving  with  nil  bctr  might  to  return  my 
lirownire. 

In  raocot  years  1  have  board  of  "  sdenttfic  experirnQote" 
eowlnoted  by  the  late  Dr.  (Charcot  and  a  coterie  of  medioal 
VOL.  L  X 
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men,  upon  the  patients  of  the  Salpetnfere.  When  1  hftv*" 
read  of  these,  I  havetfaougbtof  tliat  paralyzed  woman  with 
drfldd  lest  die  might  be  yet  alire  to  suffer ;  and  with  indigna- 
tion against  thu  Bciencu  which  counts  cases  liku  thate 
of  tttt«rmo6t  human  adliclioo,  "  inlareetiog "  subjects  for 
investigatioD  ! 

BoxDO  yeanf  »fter  this  time,  hearing  of  the  great  Asyltun 
desgned  by  l^lr.  IloUowny,  1  made  an  effort  to  bring 
influence  from  many  quarters  lo  bear  on  him  to  inrluce  him 
to  change  it£  destination  at  that  early  xtage,  and  make  it  the 
much-needed  Home  for  I  ncurablot.  Many  lodieR  and 
gentlemen  whoeie  names  I  hoped  would  carry  weight  with 
him,  were  kindly  willing  to  write  to  him  on  the  subjoci. 
Among  them  waa  the  Tlon.  Mi-h.  Moneell,  then  Lady 
Superior  of  Clcwer.  Her  letter  to  mo  on  the  subject  wua  sti 
wise  that  I  have  preserved  it.  Mr.  Uolloway,  however,  was 
inexorable.  Would  to  Heaven  that  eome  utiier  nnllionatre, 
instead  of  spending  temi  of  thouMvndit  on  Palaces  of  Tlolight 
uud  pUceB  of  public  amubemeut,  would  take  to  heart  the  case 
of  those  most  wretched  of  human  beings,  the  Destitute 
Incurablee,  who  are  still  sent  every  year  by  tboiuuinda  to  die 
in  the  wurkliouso8  uf  England  and  Ireland  with  scarcely  one 
of  the  comfoi-t«  which  their  miserable  condition  demand^:. 


"  Huutto  of  Mcroy, 

"  Clewor, 
•'  WinJBor. 
"  Madam, 

"1  have  reiid  your  letter  with  much  intereHl,  and  have  :Lt 
onoe  forwarded  it  to  5fr&  Wullettloy,  asking  hor  to  uhow  it 
Lte  PrioceBH  ChriHtmn,  and  also  to  speiik  tn  Mm.  Gladstone. 
*'I  have  no  doubt  that  a  Urge  sum  of  money  would  be 
better  expended  on  an  IncaralAf.  than  on  a  Coitv^U^cmi 
HoBpiiiU.  It  would  be  wiser  not  to  congregate  m  many 
Oonvalesoents.     For    IttevraUety    noder   good    management 
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and  Ulxml  Cbnatian  tttchiog,  it  woald  not  sgttify  how 
maiiy  wore  gaiberod  together,  provided  the  Bpftoe  were  \mx^ 
uwugb  for  the  work. 

"  By  '  Uboral  ChruLiiui  tooohiog  *  I  mean,  that,  while  1 
prtsittno  Mr.  Hollowny  would  tnoku  Jt  a  Ghurrh  of 
England  InHtitution,  Itoman  Catholion  ought  to  have  the 
comfort  of  free  aoceas  from  their  owa  teachers. 

"  All  Incurable   Hospital  without  the  religious  element 

biriy  r«pre«ented,  and  the  bleasiag  which  Religion  brings  to 

oh  individually,  would   bo  a  miaetable  desolation.      But 

'  tlwra  ibould  b«  the    mo«t    entire    freedom    of    consoienoe 

allowed  to  each,  in  what,  if  tlut  great  earn  were  expondad, 

moat  become  a  N'atiooal  Institution. 

"  I  eameatly  hope  Mr.  Uolloway  will  take  the  Hobjeci  uf 
the  needs  of  IncnnbleB  into  consideration.  In  our  own 
lloi^ital,  at  St.  Andrew'*,  and  8t.  Raphael's,  Torqaaj,  wc 
•hriuk  from  turning  nut  our  dying  coses,  and  yut  it  dooa 
not  do  to  let  thum  die  in  the  wards  with  oonvaleaoent 
[  patienta*.  Few  can  eBtimate  the  misery  of  the  incaraUo 
and  the  expense  connected  with  the  numing  is  so 
I  gnatr  it  is  not  aaay  for  private  benevolence  to  provide 
iDonrablc  Hospitals  on  a  suull  scale.  Besides,  tbey  need 
room  for  dasHification.  Thu  truth  is,  an  Incurable  Hospital 
is  a  tu  more  difficult  machine  to  work  than  a  Convalesoont ; 
and  no  tho  work,  if  well  done,  would  be  far  nobler. 

**  Rtiliwe  me.  Madam, 

*•  Yuurs  Uithfully, 

"  il  MoHttix. 
•'Jtio«23rd,  1874." 


la  couoludiog  th4iHB  ubmrvafcioDs  generally  oa  the  Skk  ii» 
Workkoutta  1  id>ould  like  to  offer  to  Lumntu)  viaitora  ooo 
dtflnit*  remit  of  my  nwn  exparieaoe.  *'  Do  not  imagtoe  that 
what  will  best  chiitr  thn  poor  aoula  will  be  your  eonvenataoo, 
howevrr  well  dwigDed  to  entertain  or  iiutruot  tbem.  Tlial 
whids  will  really  brighten  their  dreaiy  lira»  i«s  to  be  made  to 
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WoBKHODdS  QmiB,  BBiarroL. 


Beside  Uie  poor  sick  and  aged  people  in  the  Workhouw, 
tlift  atteutiun  of  Miw  Elliot  and  myself  was  much  drawn  to 
tbe  girl»  who  wvro  sent  out  rrom  thouoD  to  service  on 
aitaiuing  (nlx^ut)  their  Ktzt^entb  jear.  On  all  hands,  and 
nntably  frum  Mttw  Twining  and  fi-om  somo  excxdlt^nt  Irish 
philanthropista,  we  heard  the  mo^t  deploraUe  roporia  of  th» 
incompetence  of  the  poor  children  to  perform  tho  mmplent 
diitifls  of  domestic  Ufo,  and  their  coawquent  diifmisaal  from 
one  plaeo  aftor  nnolber  till  they  ended  in  raio.  It  was  stated 
At  the  time  (1862),  on  good  authority,  that,  on  tramng  the 
subsequent  history  of  KO  girU  who  bad  been  brought  up  in 
a  auDglfl  London  Workhoiwe,  stwry  one  was  found  to  ha  on  tha 
atreett  I  In  abort  these  haplesH  "  clilldren  of  the  State,'*  tut 
myfrioud  Mim  Florence  Davenport  Hill  most  proptTlynnnted 
them,  aeemed  at  that  lime  as  if  they  were  bein^  trained  on 
porposs  to  fall  into  a  life  uf  ftin ;  having  nothing  to  keep 
tham  out  nf  it,~no  frionds,  no  nfTt-ctidiiM,  no  homes,  nc 
training  for  any  kind  of  uspfid  labour,  uo  hahita  of  self- 
oonbrol  or  Mdf-gnidanoe. 

It  was  nerer  raaUsed  by  the  in«i»  (who,  in  those  days, 
ftlooe  nuiitaged  our  psuper  eyitem)  that  girU  mnnot  be 
trained  m  mssM  to  bo  general  servants,  uutms,  oookx, 
or  anything  else.  TIi«  strii-t  nnitinn.  tho  vn*t  half- 
fnmUhfid  wimU,  tho  hiigo  utmiMU  ami  fiiruitnii  uf  n 
large  workhouaa,  havD  too  littlo  in  conimofi  with  thw  ways 
of  family  lifo  and  the  furniture  of  a  oommon  kitebon, 
to  fomiiib  any  sort  of  praet&dng  ground  for  boai»> 
hoU  Borviee.     Tbe   R<>|<ort  uf  the  Boyal  CommMoD  ou 
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Education,  issued  about  tbnt  Lime^concludtxi  tlmt  Workhouse 
Schoola  leave  the  p&uper  tiUDt  oa  the  children,  but  '*  tliat 
District  and  separate  schools  give  an  education  to  the 
children  contAined  in  them  which  efTectually  tends  to 
emancipate  them  from  paupenBm."  Accordingly,  fcho  vast 
District  schools,  containing  each  the  children  from  many 
Unions,  wQB  then  in  full  blast,  and  the  girls  wero  taught 
extremely  well  to  read,  write  and  cipher ;  but  were  neither 
taught  to  cook  for  any  ordinary  household,  or  to  scour,  or 
sweep,  or  nurse,  or  serve  the  humblest  table.  \Vhat  was  far 
more  deplorable,  thoy  were  not,  and  cotild  not  be,  taught  to 
love  or  trust  any  human  being,  since  no  one  loved  or  cared  for 
them ;  or  to  exorcise  oven  so  much  Kelf-oontrnI  as  should  help 
them  to  forbear  from  utealiiig  lumps  of  sugar  out  of  the  first 
bowl  left  in  their  way.  *'  But,"  we  may  be  told,  "  they 
received  excellent  religious  instruction  f  "  Let  any  one  try 
to  realize  the  idoa  of  God  which  any  child  can  possibly  reach 
who  ha«  never  heeii  loved  ;  and  be  will  then  i>erhaps  rightly 
estimate  the  value  of  such  "  religious  instruction "  in  a 
dreary  pauper  school.  I  havo  never  quite  seen  the  force  of 
the  argument  '*  If  a  mau  love  not  his  neighbour  whom  he 
bath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  ho  hath  not  seen  ?  ** 
Dut  the  converse  is  very  clear.  **  If  a  man  hath  noi  teen 
beloved  by  his  neighbour  or  his  parents,  how  shall  he  believe 
in  the  Love  of  the  inviidble  God  t "  Religion  is  a  plant 
which  grows  and  flourishes  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  and  sofluets,  but  not  in  the  Frozen  Zone 
of  lovelessness,  whereia  is  no  aweetnesa,  no  beauty,  no 
tenderness, 

Uow  to  prevent  the  girls  who  left  Bristol  workhoow  from 
falling  into  the  same  gulf  ns  the  unhappy  ones  in  London, 
occupied  very  much  the  thoughts  of  Miss  Elliot  and  her 
sister  (afterwards  Mrs.  Montague  Blockett)  and  myself,  in 
185 1  and  1  &G0-6 1 .  Our  friend,  Miss  Samh  Stephen  (daughter 
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of  Sergeant  Stephen,  niece  of  Sir  James),  then  redding  in 
Clifton,  bod  for  aome  time  been  working  suooee&fnlly  a 
Proventive  Mia^on  for  the  poorer  class  of  girls  in  Bristol ; 
with  a  good  motherly  old  woman  as  her  agent  to  look  after 
.  them.  ThiK  naturally  helped  uit  to  nn  idea  which  derdoped 
'Stmlf  into  the  following  plan — 

Hiss  Elliot  and  her  sistor,  as  I  have  said,  resided  at  tbati 
time  with  their  fatiicr  at  tbo  old  Bristol  Deanery,  clow  toj 
ih«  Cathedral  in  College  Green.     This  house  was  knowni 
to   every  one   in   the  city,  which  was  a  great  advantage 
tat  starting.    A  Sunday  aft>?moon  School  for  workhouse  girla  I 
Icnly,  was  opened  by  thi*  two  kind  osd  wise  st»tcrs ;  and  soon  ' 
ifreqtiflrit«il  hy  a  Imjipy  little  oliiss.     Hie  firfit  step  in  each 
[ttute  (which  eventually  Fell  chtetly  to  my  sharo  of  the  businem) 
t  to  receive  notice  from  the  Workhootte  of  the  addrcm  of 
very  pri  when  sent  out  to  her  first  service,  and  thereupon  i 
at  once  and  cull  on  her  new  mistros,  and  ask  her 
nisnon  for  the  little  servnnt'ei  attendnnce  at  the  Deanery 
Aa  Uiss  Eliott  wrote  most  truly,  in  speaking  of  Iba 
I  of  basta  in  this  preliminary  visit — 

"There  ore  few  times  in  a  girl't  life  wfaea  kbdooM  is 
more  valued  by  hor,  or  more  nooeiaary  to  her,  than  when 
hhe  IB  taken  from  the  sholtor  tnd  roattno  of  school  lifo  snd 
plunged  naddonly  and  alonu  into  s  new  struggling  world 
fall  of  temptatioQi  snd  tnals.  llut  this  is  the  turning 
point  in  the  lifo  of  many  I  feci  uooHdent,  and  I  think  deky 
ia  bsfumuv  friendly  inlerooans  most  dsngaroos ;  (hey,  lil» 
olhsr  hnman  boingi,  will  seek  fi^ends  of  soma  kind.  Wa 
found  them  very  ready  to  take  good  ones  if  the  chance 
were  offered,  and,  as  it  wsmod,  grati>fiil  for  loob  obazwa. 
Bat  good  frieodi  failing  them,  tboy  will  most  oasoredly ' 
find  bad  onoR."— (ITorMoiuw  GirU.    SoU*  /vy  M.  Elliot^  p.  7.) 

As  a  rule  tba  mfatmsoi,  who  weraaU  of  the  humbler  sort 
I  of  oooiao  pvsvnis  of  good  rfpqtattoo,  seenMd  to  welooDie 
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my  rather  tntntsive  visit  and  qaentions,  which  were,  ot 
course,  made  with  every  possible  courtesy.  A  little  by-play 
nbout  thp  insiifticlont  outfit  given  by  the  WorkhoiiBe,  and  an 
offer  of  small  additional  adornineuts  for  Sundayes,  was 
generally  well  received  ;  and  the  happy  fact  of  having  such 
an  ofltonsibly  and  unmistakoably  respectable  address  for  the 
Sunday  school,  secured  many  aasents  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  denied.  The  mifltreeftea  were  generally  in  afitateuf 
chronic  Texation  at  their  little  servants'  stupidity  mid  incom- 
pc*tence ;  and  on  thw  head  I  could  produce  great  effect  by 
inveighing  against  the  uBclessWorkliouso  education.  There 
was  often  didiculty  in  getting  leave  of  absence  for  the  girls 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  ti-ith  the  patience  and  gooil  humour 
of  the  teachers  (who  gave  their  lessons  to  as  many  or  afl  few 
as  came  to  them),  there  was  alwa^  something  of  a  cla.'Oi,  and 
the  poor  girls  thomselvee  were  most  eager  to  lose  no  chance 
of  attending. 

A  little  reading  of  PUgrtm^a  Progress  and  other  good 
books:  more  explanations  and  talk;  much  hymn  einging 
and  repeating  of  hymns  learned  during  the  week;  and 
a  penny  banking  accouut,^ufh  were  some  of  the 
devices  of  the  kind  teachera  to  reach  the  heart«  of 
their  little  pupils.  And  very  effoctuatly  they  did  so,  as 
the  30  letters  which  they  wrote  between  them  to  Mias  Elliot 
when  she,  or  they,  left  Bristol,  amply  testified.  Here  isoQO 
of  these  epistles ;  surely  a  niortel  of  prudence  and  candour  on 
the  occasion  of  the  approncbing  marri.igo  of  the  writer !  The 
bock-bunded  compliment  to  the  looks  of  her  betrothed  is 
specially  delightful. 

"Ton  pointed  out  one  thing  in  your  kind  letter,  that  to 
be  Bur«  (hat  the  yonng  man  was  steady,  I  have  been  with 
him  now  two  yearw,  and  I  hope  I  know  hLi  faihngs ;  and  I 
can  say  I  hare  never  known  any  one  so  steady  and  trnst- 
worthy  as  be  is.    I  might  have  bettered  mynelf  aa  regardi* 
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tb«  oatside  looks ;  bat,  dear  Mndim.  I  think  of  the  faiare, 
and  what  my  home  wonld  be  tboii  ;  luid  )ierbap«  if  1  married 
a  qn}'  iDiin,  I  should  alwayM  be  unhappy.  Bnt  Jolm  has  a 
kiii'I  heart,  nod  all  bfl  thinks  of  u  to  tmike  othttn  happy  ; 
*nd  I  h<'i>t'  I  shnll  DOvor  have  a  caiiM  to  regret  niy  choice, 
I  will  try  and  do  my  host  to  do  my  duty,  m  that  one 
Itay  yt>ii  may  nee  me  comfortable.  Dear  Kadam,  I  caiunot 
thank  you  enough  for  your  kindnem  to  me." 

Tb»  whole  cxpQiiment  wna  marvellously  Kuocesafiil.  Nearly 
nil  tbfr  poor  cbihlren  fleemed  tu  bnve  been  imjirovt'd  in  rarioufl 
waya  ak  wfll  aw  certainly  mndo  happier  by  Ihdr  Sundiiys  at 
the  Deanery,  and  nut  one  of  them,  I  brliuvf,  turned  mit  ill 
ftfttrwnrdfl  or  feU  into  any  Rerioun  trouble.  Many  of  them 
married  it^pectably.  En  short  it  prorod  to  be  &  good  pl-in, 
which  we  have  bad  no  hesitation  in  reoomiiMmding  ever  since. 
BventunJJyit  wax  taken  upby  humaneladioflin  London,  and 
there  it  slowly  developed  into  the  now  inapocting  M>cioty  with 
the  long  name  (cuuimonly  abbrertAtod  into  M. A3.Y.B.)  the 
SfetrvpoiiUtn  Association  for  Befriending  Yownij  SercaiU*. 
Two  or  three  ycara  ago  when  I  attended  and  fipoko  at  the 
omiuai  meeting  of  this  Lu-ge  body,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  tbo  ebatr  and  a  Bhdiop  to  addrew  iia,  it  M>e[U(*d 
vary  ntitouiBhing  and  dolightful  to  Mub  Elliot  aud  mo  that 
our  imall  beginnings  of  thirty  years  befure  ahould  have 
■wcIImI  to  ftoch  an  OfiHembly  I 

Hy  exporienro  of  the  wnmgR  and  poiils  of  young  oervnnt 
girla,  oequiini  dnring  my  wnrk  a$  H'hipptr-in  to  tbo 
Deomry  claw,ronuiin»a  painful  memory,  andauppHoHittrotig 
argumonta  in  favour  of  <  xtending  aomo  such  prot«ction  to 
taoh  ffoU  gtooroUy.  Soma  oum  of  oppioaaion  and 
injiutiM  on  th»  part  of  miatrowca  (iheotselvea,  no 
doubt,  poor  and  orer-Htminedt  and  not  unnaturally 
•aoL^wrated  bj  their  poirr  little  "Itive'n  iiicompetenoo) 
'  vMy  oruoL     I  Keanl  of  one  niMi  which  tiod  oocnnwl 
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just  before  wo  began  our  work,  whorein  the  girl  bad  been 
left  in  charge  of  a  fTnall  shop.  A  man  camo  in  out  of  tbe 
street,  and  seeing  only  this  helpless  child  of  fifteen  behind  tbe 
counter,  laid  hands  on  something  (worth  sixpence  a?  it 
proved)  and  walked  off  with  it  without  payment.  Wlion  the 
mixtreiis  returned  the  girl  told  her  what  had  happened, 
whereupon  t^be  and  her  husbaiiil  stormed  and  acolded  ;  and 
'eventually  tumetj  M0  girl  out  0/  the  hoiue/  This  was  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  Bristol, 
and  the  unhappy  girl  had  not  a  shilling  in  her  possOBtdon. 
A  mui'dor  would  scarcely  have  been  more  wicked. 

Sometimea  tbe  mistresses  sent  thelrsorrants  away  without 
paying  them  any  wages  at  all,  making  up  their  accounts  iu 
a  style  like  thia :  "I  owe  you  five  and  sixponeo;  but  you 
broke  my  teapot,  which  wa«  worth  three  shillings ;  and  you 
burnt  a  tableoover  worth  two,  and  broke  two  plates  and  a 
saucer,  and  loct  a  spoon,  and  I  gave  you  an  old  pair  of  boot.<), 
worth  nt  least  eighteen-ponce,  so  jrow  oice  me  hnlf-a-crown  ; 
and  if  you  don't  go  away  quietly  I'll  call  the  polico  and  give 
you  in  charge ! "  The  mere  name  of  tbe  police  would 
inevitably  terrify  the  poor  little  drudge  into  submiaaion  to 
her  oppressor.  That  the  law  could  ever  defend  and  zwt 
puniiUi  her  woald  be  quite  outside  her  00m prehension. 

The  wi-otched  holes  under  Ktatrs,  or  in  oellais,  or  garrets, 

where   thc^e  girls  were  made  to   sleep,  were  often   mo«t 

anhenlthy ;  and  their  expueure  to  cold,  with  only  the  thin 

workhouee  cotton  frock,  leaving  ai-ms  and  neck  bare,  was 

dtinl  in  winter.     One  day  I  had  an  example  of  this,  not  * 

^ea«ily  to  be  forgotten.     1  had  just  received  notice  that  a  girl 

I  of  sixteen  had  been  sent  from  the  workhouse  (Bristol  or 

f  Clifton,  I  foi^ot  which)  to  a  place  in  St.  Philip's,  at  the  far 

end  uf  Bristol.     It  was  a  suowy  day  but  I   walked  to  the 

place  with  the  same  odd  conviction  over  me  of  which  I  have 

spoken,  that  I  was  bound  to  go  at  once,     When  I  reachc4 
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the  bourn,  I  found  it  w&e  one  a  little  above  tfaa  ukiulI  dash 
for  workhon6o-girl  servantA  and  bad  on  area.  The  tmow 
was  falling  fast,  and  as  I  knocked  I  looked  down  into  ih^ 
area  and  saw  a  girl  in  ber  cotton  drcAR  standing  out  at  a 
wub-tub ; —  bead,  neek  and  arms  ail  bare,  and  tlie  anow 
failing  on  tfaem  with  the  bitter  wind  eddying  through 
the  area.  Preeenily  the  door  was  opened  and  tbert 
Htood  the  girl,  in  sut.*)i  a  condition  of  broucbills  i\s  I 
hardier  ever  saw  in  ray  life.  When  the  mistreas  appfareil 
I  told  ber  civilly  Lhnt  I  was  very  aorry,  but  that 
the  girt  yrua  in  mortui  diingcr  of  inflauimatiou  of  the 
lungs  and  numt  be  put  to  bed  immtKliiitcly.  "0,  thtit 
waa  entirely  out  of  the  question."  "  But  it  miMf  be 
done,"  I  8aid.  Eventually  nftcr  much  titif^ry  altercation,  the 
woman  oonnented  to  my  fetching  »  fly,  piiUing  the  girl  into 
it,  driving  with  her  to  the  Infirmary  ffnr  which  I  had  nlwa3rs 
tickets)  and  leaving  ber  there  in  charge  of  a  friendly  doctor. 
Next  day  whun  I  called  to  en(|uire,  he  told  me  she  ooald 
flcaroely  have  lived  after  another  hour  of  exposure,  and  that 
ah*  oonld  recover  only  by  the  moirt.  Btringent  and  immodiato 
treatment.  It  wait  anotlier  instance  of  the  verilicntion  of 
my  nipentitiou. 

Of  course  we  tried  to  draw  attention  generally  to  the  uet^l 
for  some  su[)ervtt(ion  of  the  poor  Workhouu-  girln  tlin>iigliout 
ibo  oountry.  I  wrote  and  nmd  at  a  Social  Science  Cougivha 
a  papor  on  "  Friendtva  Giria  aiui  How  to  fJelp  thtni"  giving 
a  full  luxxmnt  of  Mibh  Stephen 'a  admirable  fi-wrmttiw  MU- 
tion;  and  this  I  had  reoaon  to  hope,  arouHeil  aome  intcreitt. 
Sfvrral  years  later  Hib  Elliot  wrote  a  charming  little  book 
with  fnll  dotaiU  about  her  girts  and  their  letters ;  "  Work- 
k<Hu»  (Jirit ;  Aolu  qf  an  atUmpt  to  hdp  Umnt"  pahUafaed 
by  Niftbet.  Also  we  managed  to  get  numerona  artidea 
and  letters  into  newspupera  touching  on  Workltoutte 
abuM*  and  need*  generally.      &{iiM   ElUot   having  many 
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intlnentinl  fru'uds  wiu*  ivblo  to  do  a  gi*»t  deal  in  the 
way  of  getting  onr  ideas  pat  before  the  public.  I  ueed  to 
wrtt«  my  papers  after  coming  home  in  the  evening  and  often 
late  into  the  night.  Sometimes,  when  I  was  very  amdouB  ■ 
that  Homething  shoidd  go  off  by  the  early  morning  m&il, 
T  got  out.  of  thn  Hide  window  of  my  Kitting-room  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  and  walked  the  half-mile  to  the  iwlitary  post- 
office  near  the  BUick  Boy  (Ftlhir  postii  were  undreamed  of 
in  those  days),  and  then  climbed  la  at  the  window  agaiii,^ 
to  sleep  Aoundly ! 

Some  years  afterwards  I  wrote  in  fraaer'e  Magazine  and 
later  again  republished  in  my  Sttulies :  Ethical  and  >?ocifU,  a 
,  aomewhai  eluboratc  article  on  the  Philosophy  o/Uks  Poor  Law* 
las  I  had  come  to  underbiand  it  after  my  experience  at  Bristol. 
This  paper  was  s<»  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  the  way  of  an 
AuKtralian  philanthropic  gentleman,  President  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  enquii-e  into  the  question  of  Pauper  legislation 
in  New  South  Wales.  He,  (Mr.  Windeyer,)  approved  of 
8-.-veral  of  my  suggestions  and  recommended  them  in  the 
Report  of  hiti  Commission,  and  eventually  procured  their 
embodiment  in  the  laws  of  the  Colony. 

The  following  is  one  of  Kuveral  lettum  wbiob  I  lecmved 
from  him  on  the  subject. 


"  Chautbew, 
"  Sydney, 

"Janeeib,  1674. 
"  Hj  Dear  Madam, 

'*  Though  personally  unknown  to  you  I  take  the  Uberly  as 
a  warm  admirer  of  your  writingtif  U>  which  I  owe  so  much  ' 
bttih  of  inlellectnal  entertainment  and  profoundcBt  spiritnal 
coutfort.  to  send  yon  herewith  a  copy  of  a  Report  upon  tb(» 
Public  Charities  of  New  South  WsIm,  brought  up  by  a 
Boyal  CommiMion  of  wbicti  I  was  thu  Presidont  I  mny 
add  that  the  docnToont  was  written  by  mo  ;   sod  thnt  my 
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lirotlier  Commiiuiionen  did  ma  Iho  honour  of  adoptiDg  It 
without  any  Altcnitioa.  A«  the  viuwii  to  whiob  I  have 
endeaToured  to  give  cxprciuioa  have  boon  so  eintpti'iitty 
■dTocatod  hy  you,  I  have  rcnlnrod  to  hope  that  mj  atlom|il 
to  ^re  prncticd  exprcMion  to  them  in  thin  Colony  may  not 
\m  without  interest  to  you,  as  the  first  eltort  niitde  in  this 
young  country  to  promulgate  sounder  and  more  philosophic 
viewK  an  to  the  training  of  pauper  rhildrcn. 

"  In  your  largo  heart  iho  feeling  flomo  mm  will,  1  think, 
ma^  room  for  aome  kindly  nympathy  with  thoao  who,  far 
olE,  XD  m  imall  proriDcial  way,  try  to  rouse  the  attention 
and  direct  the  oiien^tfn  of  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  kind, 
Kud  if  any  good  comes  of  thin  bit  of  work,  1  »h»nld  like 
you  to  know  bow  much  I  have  been  anitainod  amidst  mooh 
of  the  oppoeition  which  all  new  idea*  cnrnuiitor,  by  the 
oonriciioiia  which  you  have  so  roaterinlly  aided  in  building 
np  and  cODfiroiing.  If  you  core  to  look  forther  into  onr 
inquiiy  I  shall  be  sending  »  copy  of  the  eviJonoo  to  the 
MtATS  Hill,  whnne  BCtiiminta.nce  t  had  the  grt-'at  pIcaAura 
of  making  on  thoir  Tkit  to  tbix  conntry,  and  tliey  doobt- 
law  would  nthow  it  to  3raa  if  caring  to  hm  it,  tmt  I  have  not 
prnaumed  to  bore  you  with  anything  furlhiT  than  tho 
Report. 

"Balkvo  me,  your  faiUiful  wrrAnt, 

"  Wu.l..  0.  WlXDBVB*," 


T  hav(>  «iuo4^  IwtruuJ  with  gnmi  pleoiiuro  from  ad  tpfiiciol 
Itvport  Meut  fruui  AuMlmJta  to  u  ('ungrtMS  bdd  dttriug  the 
World's  Fair  of  1893  at  Cliittigo,  tliai  tlio  nrrangDmeQt  biut 
beoti  found  piM-frctly  nucocimful,  nod  hut  been  pormanvoUy 
adoptrd  in  th*  Colony. 

Wbilo  MroeBtly  odvocftting  mtmo  saeb  friendly  «aru  and 
goardUuishJp  of  Uwie  Workbouw  OirU  w  I  bare  dascHbe'l,  I 
would  nerertboles  entor  hue  myeoriouB  protosi  agoinat  tho 
MtOMKiro  If-ngtlui  to  which  onn  Society  in  porticolar^-davutn) 
to  ibo  ir*lfan?  of  tho  Luubloi-  cloai  u(  girla  gtmurally — hoa 
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gone  uf  lat«  years  in  the  matter  of  inoossaDt  pleasure- pattioi 
for  them.     I  do  not  think  that  enootiragement  to  (what  ix  to 
theiu)  dissipation,  conduces  to  their  real  welfare  or  happtnesji. 
It  18  always  only  too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  remove  the  centre 
of  onr  intereet  from  the  Butinesa  of  life  to  its  Plwsurcs,    Th« 
moment  this  is  done,  whether  in  the  case  of  poor  jier^oos  or 
rich,  Duty  becomett  u  weariness.    Succe^  in  our  proper  work 
is  no  longer  an  object  of  ambition,  and  the  hoars  nccetisarily 
occupied  by  it  are  grudged  and  cortalled.    Amusement  usurps 
the  for^round,  instead  of  being  kept  in  t)iu  backgrutind,  uf 
thought..     This  Is  the  kind  of  moral  disiocaiion  which  in  even 
now  destroying,  in  the  higher  ranks,  much  of  the  dnty-loving 
character  bequeathed  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  our  Puritan 
fathers.  Ladieeand  gentlemen  donot  indeed  now  "live  to  eat'' 
like   the  old  epicures,  but  they  live  to  shoot,  to  hunt,  to 
play  tennis  or  golf ;  to  give  and  attend  partiee  of  one  sort  or 
another ;  and  the  i-esult,  T  think,  is  to  a  great  degree  trace- 
able  in   the  prevailing  FestiuiLsm.     But  bad  an  excessive 
Pleosure-steking  and  Duty -neglecting  is  for  those  who  are 
not  oompellod  to  cam  their  bread,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
those  who  must  needs  do  so.     The  temptations  which  lie  in 
the  way  uf  a  young  servant  who  has  aoqnlred  a  distaste  fur 
honest  work  and  a  passion  for  pleasure,  require  no  words  of 
mine  to  wt  forth  in  their  terrible  colours.     Even  too  much 
and   too  exciting   reading,  and  endless  letter- writing  may 
render  wholesome  toil  obnoxious.      A  good  maid  I  onoe 
poawe»ed  (dmply  ob«ei-ved  to  me  (on  hearing  that  a  friend's 
servant  had  read  twenty  volumes  in  a  fortnight  »nd  neglected 
meanwhile  to  mend  her  mistfesis's  clntlies),   "  I  never  knew 
anyone  who  was   so   fond  of  books  who  did  not  hate  lixr 
vwk  /  "    It  is  surely  no  kindness  to  train  people  to  hate  the 
means  by  which  they  can  honourably  support  themselves^ 
and  which  might,  in  itself,  be  interesting  and  pleasant  to 
them.     But  incessant  tea-parties  and  concerts  and  excursions 
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are  much  more  calculated  lo  distract  and  dissipate  themimls 
of  girls  than  even  tho  most  exciting  story  books,  and  the 

)(1  fijikfl  who  would  be  shoclEed  to  supply  them  with 
to  uniDtcnuittent  eerifs  of  novtlo,  do  not  see  the  mischief  of 
encouraging  the  perpetual  cntortninments  now  in  vogue  all 
over  the  country.  Let  us  make  tho  girU,  fit^t  aaff ;  then  u 
happi/  AS  we  can.  But  it  ts  an  error  to  imagine  t!iat  over- 
indulgence  in  dit»ipatioD, — even  in  the  shape  of  the  most 
respectable  tea-partie6  and  excurwoofl, — is  the  way  to  make 
thorn  either  8afc  or  happy. 

The  following  is  an  account  which  Miis  Florence  D.  Hill 
hatt  kiudly  written  for  me,  of  tho  detaiLi  of  her  own  work  ou 
b»<ttHlf  uf  pauper  children  which  dovetailed  with  nam  for 
Workliouse  girls : — 

"March  27th,  ISW. 

'*  I  well  remember  the  deep  intcroBt  with  which  I  Icumt 
from  yotir  own  lips  tho  nmplo  but  cffoctive  plan  by  which 
yoa  hnd  Miu  Klliot  and  her  rister  bcfriooded  the  elder 
^U  from  Brivtol  Workbouw,  aod  beard  you  read  your 
paper,  'Frirndla*  Girlt^  and  Uow  to  Iltlp  Them,'  at  the 
roeetJDg  of  Uio  British  AModation  in  Dublin  in  ISTft. 
Omdunlty  atiuthor  boneTulent  sohcuio  was  ooniiiig  iuto 
rfTect,  which  out  only  bestows  frionJ»  but  a  home  and 
family  affvctionit  an  the  forlorn  pauper  child,  lakiog  it  in 
hand  from  infancy.  The  refenmoe  in  year  *  PhHotoph}/  of 
tiu  Pottr  tatrt'  to  Mr.  Oreig's  Report  on  BoarUing-out  as 
pursued  for  many  years  at  Ktlinburgh,  csummI  my  cousin, 
Mtxs  Clarlr,  to  make  tbo  exj>^nu<^iit  to  S"UtU  AitNlralta, 
wlil<'b  till*  dt^VfJoped  into  e  noble  oyittoiu  for  ilcsliitg  iitider 
DBtural  oonililioas  with  all  detititutti  and  erring  children 
in  ill*  great  Oiloutw  of  the  tUmth  Sosh.  Muaiiwhda,  at 
homo  the  evidi-no*  of  success  Bttulntd  by  Mrs,  Archer  in 
Wiltshire  and  her  dt«oiples  alBewherer  and  by  other 
independent  workers,  in  placing  orphan  sad  destrted 
children  in  the  care  of  fonter  parents,  enabled  the  lata 
VOL   I.  \ 
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Dr.  Ooodeve,  tX'Officio  Oaardian  for  Clifton,  to  obtain  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  his  Board  ;  liift  wife  becoming 
ProMdont  of  one  of  tbc  very  fint  Committee*  formed  to 
find  Kuitablo  homee  and  superviBO  the  children. 


.  After  my  eflbi-ts  above  deUiled  on  l)c4iiLlf  of  the  littlo 
Girl-thievoi,  the  Itaggeil  Rtreet  boys,  the  Incurablra  and 
other  Sick  in  Workhousoa,  and  finally  for  Befriending  young 
Servants,  thero  wqs  another  nndertakiug  in  which  both 
Mias  EUiot  and  I  took  great  intore^t  for  someyeam  after  we 
had  ceased  to  Uve  at  Bristol.  This  wa^j  tho  Housing  of  the 
poor  in  large  Cities, 

Among  the  many  excellent  citiz<.'ii5  who  then  and  always 
have  don©  honour  to  Bristol,  thei-e  wns  a  Town,  Councillor, 
Mr.  T.  Territ  Taylor,  a  jeweller,  carrying  on  his  biisinees  in 
College  Creen.  At  a  time  when  a  bad  fever  seemed  to  have 
become  endemic  in  the  district  of  St.  Jude'B,  this  gentleman 
told  U5  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  never  be  baninhfrd  till 
some  freub  legislation  were  obtained  for  the  compulwrtf 
destioiction  of  insanitary  dwellingH,  nuch  as  abounded  in 
that  quarter*  Wo  wondered  whether  it  would  be  jxMsible 
to  interest  some  influential  M.F.'s  among  our  acquaintanccti 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  views,  anil  iifter  many  delays  and  much 
consultation  with  them,  I  wiX)to  an  article  in  Fraher't 
Magazim  for  February,  18CG,  in  which  I  was  able  to  piiut 
a  full  sketch  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  hia  matured  project,  and  to 
give  the  reasons  which  appeared  to  us  to  make  such 
le^isliition  u  be  advocated  tucoediDgly  desirable.    I  said : — 


^The  supply  of  lodgings  for  the  indigent  daasea  in  the 
great  towns  has  long  failed  to  equal  the  demand.  Eiich 
Tear  the  case  becomes  wono,  as  population  iuorewc?,  and 
no  tendency  insos  for  cajatal  to  be  invested  in  mectmg  the 
want.    .... 
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'*  Bat,  it  it  ukcd,  why  does  not  cuptUl  oome  in  here,  m 
oTerywbere  else,  and  supply  a  irant  lu  soon  u  it  exists? 
The  reuoo  ir  simple.  Property  io  oar  poor  loilgingH  is  very 
ondeurable  for  larige  capitalUtB.  It  con  bo  miide  to  pay  a 
high  iotoreet  only  on  tlirw  conditioDa : — Ist,  That  tho 
labuur  of  oollectbif  ttie  ronta  (which  ia  always  cxceMiVL') 
■hall  not  be  deducted  from  the  returns  by  agents;  2ntJ, 
That  rery  little  oiercy  shall  be  shown  to  tenants  iu 
distrcea  ;  3rd,  That  small  expense  be  incurred  in  attomptiag 
to  keep  in  repair,  paint,  or  otherwise  refresh  the  housed, 
whiob,  being  inbsbttod  by  tbe  rougheat  of  tho  community, 
require  doable  outlay  to  preeezre  in  anything  bettor  than  a 
sqoalid  ind  rack-rent  conrlition. 

"Convtuced  long  ago  of  this  fact,  philanthropists  hare 
for  yean  attemptud  to  nutigute  the  eril  by  boilding,  in 
London  and  other  great  towns,  model  lodtpng-houses  for 
the  Working  CIussos,  and  after  kug  remaining  a  doubtful 
eiperimout,  a  sqcocbb  has  bMU  achieTcd  in  the  case  of 
llr.  Peabody's,  Alderman  Walftrlow's,  and  perliapa  aomc 
otherm.  But  as  regards  the  two  groat  objeota  wu  are  ooii- 
sidtfring,— the  eloTation  of  the  fndigeat,  and  the  prevention 
flf  peetiknoe,-- these  schemes  only  point  the  way  to  an 
•niMTliie  too  hurgo  for  any  prirate  fonda.  All  the  evlitiBg 
model  lodging-bnascs  not  only  llx  their  rents  ahoTo  thu 
means  of  the  Imligcnt  class,  hut  actually  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  admit  the  persons  of  wbom  llie  class  oliiefly  oonsista 
—namely,  those  who  get  their  lirmg  upon  tho  ati-eota.  Thus, 
for  the  eletftUoa  of  tho  Indigent  and  the  purifying  ol 
IhoM  osBpools  of  wretchedocsfl^  wherein  cbolen  atul  fever 
hftv*  tb^  eourco,  thees  model  lodging^boime  are  even 
profeHodly  nnarailiag.'*— Beprintod  in  //eurs  y  IKorl:  awl 
Piajf^  pp.  A\  47. 


r.  Thomas  Hare  hod,  shortly  before,  sut  fuitli  in  tlu« 
»  Ktartlingly  tna^ificuot  ncheme  wbrri'by  a  groat 
Jto«rd  alioulil  rain*  money,  partly  froro  tho  Kat4«,  to  hoild 
■pkndid  rom  of  wurkmeo'a  todgiDg-baitsoM,  of  which  the 
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woi'kmon  would  eventually,  in  this  ingenioim  plan  become 
freeholdors.  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  was  much  more  modest,  and 
involved  in  fact  only  one  principal  [wint,  the  grant  of 
compulsory  powers  to  purchase,  indiapenKiible  where  the 
refusal  of  one  landlord  might  invalidaie,  for  Kanitary 
purposes^  tho  purification  of  a  district  j  and  ihe  greed  of  the 
claas  would  inevitably  render  the  proposed  renovation 
preposterously  oostty.  Mr.  Taylor's  Hcheme,  as  drawn  up 
by  himself  and  placed  in  our  hands,  waA  briefiy  as  follows: — 

**  An  Act  of  Parliament  most  be  obtained  to  enable  Town 
Councils  and  Local  Boards  of  Ucaltb  (or  other  Boards,  as 
may  hereafter  be  thought  be«t)  to  purchase,  under  com- 
pulsory powers,  the  property  in  overcrowded  and  pestileaiial 
districts  within  (heir  jurisdiction,  and  baild  thereon  snitable 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  claswa 

'^  The  usual  powers  must  be  given  to  borrow  money  of 
the  Governmeot  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  condition  of 
repayznent  within  a  specified  time,  say  from  15  to  20  yean, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylums." 

Uias  Elliot  and  I  having  shown  this  sketch  to  our  frienda, 
ft  Bill  was  dniwn  tip  embodying  it  with  some  adiiltionB; 
"For  the  improvemctU  of  the  DweUinga  of  lite  Woi'kiwj 
Ciuaaes"  and  was  prevented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  McCuUagli 
Torrena  and  my  cousin  John  Locke,  in  1867.  But  though 
both  the  Governments  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  Lord  Rnsaell 
the  latter  of  whom  Miss  Klliot  had  intei*«9ted  personally  in 
the  matter)  were  favuurablo  to  the  Bill,  it  wjus  not  jwis-seJ 
till  the  following  Setstdon ;  when  tt  became  law  (with 
(considerable  modifications);  ns  31,  32  Vict.,  Cap.  cxxx., 
*^  An  Act  to  provide  better  dwelUtu/s  for  Arlimns  and 
LabourerB,"  aist  July,  16C8, 
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f{'7uU  u  Cfuxnet  1  How  often  does  that  quoBtfon  recur  in 
the  oourae  of  evury  history,  small  or  great  f  My  whole  courao 
of  life  vioA  deflected  by  the  mishap  of  stopping  a  little  awry 
out  of  a  tnuD  nt  Bnth,  and  miscalculatiDg  the  height  of  the 
platform,  which  is  thore  uziuaually  low.  I  had  gone  to  spend 
a  day  with  a  frieod,  and  on  my  way  back  to  Hmtol  I  thus 
iipraiiied  my  ankle.  I  waa  at  that  time  forty  yc&K  of  age  (a 
date  1  now  aiiu  !  regard  tut  quite  the  prime  of  life  !),  and  in 
Bplendid  health  andtipirits,  fully  intending  to  continue  for  the 
n-at  of  my  days  labouring  on  the  same  lines  as  proeitects  of 
usefulneoB  might  open.  I  remember  Feeling  the  delight  of 
walking  over  the  aprlugy  award  of  the  Downs  and  laughing 
as  I  said  to  mymU  "  I  do  believe  I  oould  walk  down  anylKxIy 
and  perhaps  tall  down  anybody  too  ] "  The  next  week  1 
waa  a  poor  cripple  on  cmtchitt,  nevrr  to  t&ke  a  step  without 
(hem  for  four  long  yo-in*,  during  whirh  i»oriod  T  grew  priif- 
ticftlly  into  an  old  wnnrnn,  and  (uulmppily  for  me)  intoa  very 
large  and  heavy  one  for  want  of  the  exercise  to  which  I  had 
be«n  Accustomii!.  The  morning  after  my  mishap,  6  riding  uiy 
ankle  much  fiwollen  *ad  being  in  a  great  hurr}*  to  go  ou  with 
my  work,  I  uut  for  one  of  the  prindpal  surgeons  in  Bristol, 
who  Imund  the  limb  so  tightly  that  the  circulatJun  (alv 
mthor  feeble)  woh  impeded,  and  vvtay  xort  of  dUtreaaful  con* 
(Ution  supervened.  Of  coumo  the  surgeon  threw  tlw  blame 
on  me  for  attempting  to  use  the  log ;  but  it  was  ray  little  Ij 
eouid  do  in  tliis  way  even  if  1  IiimI  tried,  withoot  men 
pain ;  and,  after  u  fi-w  weekn,  I  went  to  London  in  th>*  full 
otmfldenre  that  I  had  only  to  bni]Mnk  "the  brat  advice  "  to^ 
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be  speedily  ctired.  I  did  get  what  all  the  world  would  st.iU 
consider  the  "  boRt  advice ;  "  but  bad  was  that  best.  Guineas) 
I  uould  ill  spare  ran  awuy  like  wator  wliilu  the  great  surgeon 
came  and  went,  doing  me  no  good  at  all ;  the  evil  condi- 
tioDK  growing  worse  daily.  I  returned  back  from  London 
and  tipBut  Bome  wretched  monthii  at  Clifton.  An  artery^  I 
believe,  was  stopped,  and  there  was  danger  of  inflammation 
of  the  joint.  At  hwt  with  infinite  regret  I  gave  up  the  hop 
of  ever  recovering  Buch  activity  as  would  permit  me  to  carry 
on  my  work  either  in  the  fiohools  or  workhouse.  No  one  who 
has  not  known  the  miseries  of  lameness,  the  perpetual  con- 
tention with  ignoble  difficulties  which  it  involves,  can  judj^e 
how  hard  a  trial  it  is  to  an  active  mind  to  become  a  cripple. 
8till  believing  in  my  simplicity  that  great  surgeons  might 
remedy  every  evil,  I  went  again  to  London  to  consult  the 
most  eminent,  and  by  tlio  mistake  of  a  friend,  it  chanced  that 
I  summoned  two  very  great  personages  on  the  Hame  day, 
though,  fortunately,  at  dilTerent  hours.  The  caso  was,  of 
course,  of  the  amplest ;  but  the  two  gentleuten  gave  me 
precisely  opposite  advice.  Ont  sent  me  abrojid  to  certain 
baths,  which  proved  to  bo  the  wrong  ones  for  my  trouble, 
and  gave  me  a  letter  to  his  friend  there,  a  certain  Baron. 
The  moment  the  Baron-Doctor  saw  my  foot  he  exclaimed'j 
that  it  ought  never  to  have  Iteen  allowed  to  get  into  the  state  1 
of  swollen  veins  and  nrrested  circulation  in  which  he  found 
it ;  aatringenU  and  all  sorLs  of  measure.s  ought  to  have  been 
applied.  In  truth  I  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  for  I 
could  not  drop  the  limb  for  two  minutes  without  the  blood 
running  into  it  till  it  became  like  an  ink-bottle,  when,  if  I 
hold  it  up,  itbecnroeas  whit«as  if  dead.  And  all  this  had  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  while  I  was  consulting  ten  doctors 
in  aucoession,  and  chiefly  thn  mo:rt  eminent  in  England  I  The 
Baron-Doctor  first  told  me  that  the  waters  wouid  bring  out 
the  gout,  and  then,  when  I  objected,  assured  me  they  should 
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not  bring  it  out ;  aft«r  which  I  relinquished  tho  privilege  of 
Litis  viaita  and  ho  ch^rgrd  me  for  an  entire  coiinto  af 
rtre&tment. 

lliff  a$eond  great   London   snrgeou  told   me  not  to  go 

Lftbroad,  but  to  have  a  gutta-poroba  l>oot  miido  for  my  legto* 

riceep  it  Ktiif.     I  had  the  boot  made,  (with  much  diAtreeBUtd' 

expense),   tuok  it  ubrond  in   my  trunk,   and   asked  the 

^flucoeBSorof  thaBiutm*Dootor(whoconId make  the  wateragivo 

I  gout  or  not  u  he  pleased),  **  ^Vbethe^  he  advised  me  to 

the  wonderful  machine?"    The  good  old  Frenchman, 

who  waa  also  Mayor  of  his  town,  and  who  did  me  more  good 

than  anybody  elfW),  replied  cautiously,  "If  you  winh,  Madame, 

to  be  lame  for  life  you  will  wear  that  hoot.     A  great  many 

KuglLih  cDiue  to  ua  hero  to  be  unstiflened  after  Laving  had 

their  joints  stiffened  by  Gngliah  Hurgeons*  devices  of  this  sort, 

but  wo  can  do  nothing  for  them.  A  joint  onfte  thoroughly  Hitf 

^cmn  never  bo  reKtored."   It  may  be  gueeaed  that  tho  pxponsivo 

>  was  quietly  deposited  on  tho  nureet  hoap  of  nibbish. 

Aftertbatexperianoel  tried  th<?  iHiths  in  Havoy  and  others  in 

ritaly.    But  ray  lamanoaa  Hoemed  permanent.   A  great  Italian 

Doctor  eould  think  of  not  lung  bettertban  to  put  a  few  walnut- 

Imvis  on  my  ankli! — a  prooatis  which  might  [)erlta|-i«  have 

•tfbded  something  in  tifty years!     Only  the  good  and  great 

K^laton,  whom  1  oonsultati  in  Parid,  told  me  be  believed  I 

F  fbould  recover  aomo  time  ;  btit  heoould  not  t<»ll  me  anything 

rto  do  to  haaten  tho  ovimt.     Kctumod  to  London  I  sent  for 

Sir  William  BWgnann,  and  that  honast  man  on  hearing  my 

^story  Mid  amply  :  "  And  if  you  had  gone  to  nobody  and  nob 

andng^-d  year  ankle,  but  merely  bathed  it,  you  would  hav«  J 

en  well  in  three  weelu."     llius  I  learned  from  the  bist  j 

'"authority,  that  I  had  pttid  for  the  folly  of  consulting  Mi 

eminent   surgeon  for  a  aimmon  iprain,  by  fuur  years  at 

mi<vrab|(-  bclploKnew  and  fay  the  bncnking  up  of  my  whoto 

,  j>Un  of  Ufsi 
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T  m\wt  condudo  this  dismal  r«ord  by  oiie  Inpt  trait  of 
medical  character.  I  had  determined,  after  si-eitig  Fergas8on, 
to  cousalt  no  other  doctor ;  indeed  I  could  111  afford  to  do  n>. 
But  a  friemi  conveyed  to  zno  a  message  from  a  London 
Burgeon  uf  repute  (since  dead)  Uini  ho  would  like  to  lie  allowed 
to  tr«f^  me  ^^tuitoualy;  baring^  felt  much  interest  in  my 
books.  I  was  simple  enough  to  fall  into  the  trap  and  to  feel 
grateful  for  his  ofler  :  and  I  paid  him  spveral  virats,  during 
which  he  chatted  pleaaantly,  and  once  did  some  trilling  thing 
to  relieve  my  foot.  One  duy  I  wrote  and  miked  him  iundly  to 
advi^  me  by  letter  about  some  directions  he  had  giren  me ; 
whereupon  he  answei'ed  tartly  that  ho  "  could  not  oorreepODd ; 
and  that  I  must  alwa^'H  aUend  at  hift  house."  The  suBpicioa 
dawned  on  ma,  and  soon  reached  conviction,  that  what  he 
wanted  wuk  not  so  much  to  cure  npe,  as  to  swell  the  scanty 
sliow  of  patients  in  his  waiting-room  !  Of  course  after  tliis, 
I  speedily  retreated ;  olFering  mftny  thanks  and  some  small, 
itnd  as  I  hoped,  acceptable  st»^tvTiiVwith  inscnption  to  lie  on 
his  table.     But  when  i   thought  this  had  concluded   my 

relations  with  Mr. ,  I  found  I  had  reckoned  without  my 

— doctor  /  One  after  another  he  wrote  to  me  three  or  four 
peremptory  notes  i*e<}iiefltiug  me  to  send  him  iutrod actions 
for  himfolf  or  his  family,  to  influental  friends  of  mine  rather 
out  of  his  sphere.  1  would  rather  have  paid  him  fifty  feee 
than  have  felt  bound  to  give  these  introductious. 

KinsUy  I  ceased  to  do  anything  whatever  to  my 
unfortunate  ankle,  e:tRept  what  most  of  my  odvi^i-s  hud 
forbidden,  namely,  to  walk  upon  it, — and  a  year  or  two  af  ter- 
wartls  I  cliiul)eO  ('ailer  Idixs  ;  walking  miit-tly  with  my  friend 
to  the  Kumuiit.  Sitting  there,  on  the  Giantu'  Ch-iir  we  passed 
an  unanimous  reeolution.     It  was :  '*  Hmty  tJie  Dodort  f  " 

1  must  now  set  down  o  few  rocoUections  of  the  many  friends 
and  interesliug  acquaintance!)  whom  I  met  at  Bristol.  In 
the  first  \Af\oa  I  mity  say  briefly  thai  all  Miss  CaqienterV 
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friottds  (moBtly  Uuitarianft)  wore  VO17  Icind  to  me,  and  Umt 
thougb  I  did  not  go  out  to  a.Dy  sort  of  cutcTtainiuL^nt  whtlo 
1  lived  with  lior,  itwas  not  for  IftfJcoT  Iio-'])itfihleinvttatiniiK. 
Tim  family  next  to  that  of  the  Dean  with  which  I  became 
rlowlj  acquainted  and  to  which  I  owed  most,  was  that  of 
Matilicw  Dav(-'n]xirt  llill,  the  Keoonler  of  Birmingham, 
whow  labourH  (ciummed  up  in  fals own  Htyr^sion  ofCrima and 
in  his  Biography  by  hiB  daughters)  did  more.  I  believe,  than 
Uioeo  of  any  other  jjhilaQthropiat  boAidu  Miixy  Ourpeuter,  to 
imprc\-e  the  treatment  of  both  adult  and  juvenile  crime  in 
England.  I  um  not  competent  to  offer  jadgment  on  tlie  mnity 
quratiotLS  of  juruprudcnoo  with  whicli  bo  den.lt,  but  I  cnn 
woll  testify  (0  tho  exceeding  goodnees  of  hitt  ]ai-^e  heart,  the 
HUUsiTenKM  of  h\n  gt'»-^l)  of  hia  subjocta,  and  (never-to-be- 
forgoHen)  hiA  mofit  delightful  humour,  lie  was  a  miui  who 
from  unlucky  ebanoee  never  at  tulned  a  poation  oommenaurata 
with  biii  abilities  and  hU  worth,  but  who  waa  beloved  and 
admired  in  no  ordinary  d'>grce  by  all  who  oamo  near  bim. 
Iliitfamily  of  ■omianddaughtereforme'l  uci-ntroof  tuefalne 
in  the  neigbboiirlux*d  of  Bristol  as  they  have  siuoe  done 
T,<ondon,  where  Mii«  Hill  ia,  I  belieTe,uow  the  senior  memb 
of  th"  School  Tlonn!,  while  her  aitjter,  Miss  Florpncc  Daven- 
port Uill,  box  b«t*n  equally  acti\-«  as  u  Poor  Luw  OuMrdiitn, 
and  mofii  Dspocially  a«  the  promoter  of  the  groat  and  far- 
mching  reform  in  the  mnnagomentof  lunpororphanis  kna 
as  the  system  of  IkmnlinxOut,  of  which  I  liave  spoken  in  ' 
last  chapter.  I  mufii  not  indulge  myself  by  writtnf;  at  too 
great  Wngth  of  nwh  f ri^'uds,  biit  will  tosert  here  a  few  notea  1 
omdi^  of  Recorder  Hill's  wondf-rfully  iotaniUng  oonTeriKtion 
dnrtog  a  Ohristmaa  rlisit  I  paid  to  bim  at  Ilcatb  House. 

''Dec.  2Clh.  I  Rprnl  yiwtorday  and  lost  night  with  my 
Idnd  friends  thti  UilU  ftt  Ucath  Uouao.  In  tho  evening  1 
drew  out  lb«  Bacordvr  to  speak  of  qaastions  of  vrid 
■nd   lie  told  a*  naay  naiarkabia  KBeodotet  in  hia 
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pr&atioe  ftt  tbo  Hnr,  of  doulitful  identity,  £c.  On  one' 
ooaudon  %  ctao  was  tried  three  timce ;  uad  he  observDil 
how  tbo  certainty  of  the  witncfiBos,  tho  cloamen  of 
detaila,  and  unheaitatiog  asseveration  of  facts  which 
at  fint  had  been  donbtfolly  stated,  grew  ia  each  trial. 
He  sid  '  the  most  dangerous  of  all  witnewcs  ore 
those  who  honestly  give  fnhe.  witness — a  most  ntimcrous 
olaaa/ 

"  To-day  he  invited  me  to  walk  with  him  on  his  terrace 
and  up  and  down  the  approach.  The  snow  lay  thick  on 
the  grass,  but  the  aun  ehone  bright,  and  I  walked  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a-half  beftido  the  dear  old  man.  He  told 
me  bow  he  had  by  degrees  learned  to  distrust  all  ideaa  of 
EetnbotioD,  and  to  believe  in  the  '  aggrussive  power  of  love 
and  kindneRs,'  (a  phraF^  l^adj  Byron  had  likod)  :  and  how  at 
last  it  struck  him  that  all  thia  was  in  the  new  Testament ; 
and  that  few,  except  religiooa  Christian<i,  ever  aided  the 
great  caoBCs  of  philanthropy,  I  aaid,  it  was  qnite  true, 
Christ  hod  revoale^l  that  religion  of  love ;  and  that  there 
were  unhappily  very  few  who,  having  intellectually  doubted 
the  Christian  creed,  pressed  on  further  to  auy  clear  or 
fervent  religion  beyond  ;  but  that  without  religion,  i.«.,  love 
of  Ood,  I  hardly  believed  it  |>ossible  to  work  for  man.  Ha 
said  be  bad  known  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time 
in  every  line,  and  had  somehow  got  close  to  tlicm,  and  had 
never  found  one  of  them  really  believe  Christianity.  I  said, 
*  No  ;  no  strong  intellect  of  our  day  cculd  do  so,  altogether  ; 
but  that  I  thought  it  was  faithless  in  us  to  doubt  that  if  we 
pushed  bravely  on  to  whatever  seemed  intth  we  should 
there  find  all  the  more  reason  to  love  God  and  man,  and 
norer  lose  any  real  good  of  Christianity.'  He  agreed,  but 
said,  *  You  are  a  watcbmaker,  I  am  a  weaver ;  this  is  your 
work,  I  have  a  different  one, — and  I  cannot  afford  to  part 
with  the  Evangelicals,  who  are  my  best  helpers.  Thus 
though  I  wholly  disagree  with  them  about  Sunday  I  never 
publish  my  difference/  I  said  I  felt  the  great  danger  of 
pushing  nncdncated  people  beyond  the  bounds  of  an 
authoritative  creed,  and   for  my  own   part  would   think  it 
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Bafe«t  tUkt  Jovett's  views  should  prevail  for  a  gcineraUoa, 
preparatory  to  Tluii«m. 

*'  Tfaen  we  spoke  of  Itmnortnlity,  and  he  exprdaaed 
bjmficlf  Dobly  tm  the  thought  that  all  our  difFercnoes  of  rich 
and  poor,  wUa  or  igooraot,  are  lost  in  comparifton  of  that 
aoii  fact  of  our  commoa  Immortality.  Ai  he  said,  he  felt 
that  waiting  a  motneDt  jostled  in  a  crowd  at  a  railway 
rtatiov),  was  a  larger  point  in  compari&oo  of  his  whole  life 
tttan  thiti  life  ia,  to  tho  future.  We  joined  in  condemoin^ 
Emereon  and  George  Kliot'H  ideas  nf  the  *  little  ralne' 
of  ordinary  sonla.  Uia  burst  of  indignation  at  her  phraso 
*  Ouarui  mc^M  xif  mrfi '  was  Tvry  fioe.  He  taid,  talking  of 
ReforniatoneOf  *  A  century  bence,— in  1900, ^aome  people 
will  walk  this  terrace  and  talk  of  the  great  improTemeat 
of  the  new  asylunui  where  hopeleaa  criminals  and  Tiaioos 
person*  will  bo  pumianeutly  consigned.  They  will  not  be 
formally  oondcmned  for  tifo,  but  we  shall  all  know  that 
they  will  never  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  reJcaae.  They 
will  not  be  made  unhappy,  hut  forced  tu  work  and  kept 
under  Btroug  coutrul ;  the  happioat  state  for  tbcra.' " 

Here  is  a  very  flait€fring  loiter  from  Mr.  Hill  written  a  few 
1  hitvr,  ou  receipt  of  a  copy  of  my  Italica : — 

••The  Baw thorns, 

"KJghosloD,  Binninghoin. 

"25thOot,lS&4. 
'Ky  dear  Mim  CobU, 

**  AltboQgh  I  am  kept  oat  of  otmrt  to<day  at  the  jnstaae* 
of  my  phystdao,  who  threatens  mo  with  broncliitts  If  I  do 
not  keep  houM,  yet  tt  ha<  bmn  a  day  not  devoid  of  mueh 
unjaymcnt.     Your  chormiug  book  which,  alos^  1  have  marly 
finished,  is  carrying  me  through  it  niily  too  rapidly.     What  a 
barveat  of  obwrrmtJoo,  tliuugbt,  reading,  and  disooune  ban  i 
yon  brought  borne  from  Italy  I     But  I  am  loo  maofa  over-^ 
-whalmed  with  tt  to  talk  mnoh  about  it,  espeotally  In  tbt  \ 
ohfuacat«d  state  of  my  tntellcct  to  which   I  am  just  now 
rtdoetd.    But  I  most  just  tell  yon  how  I  am  amused  io  ' 
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midst  of  my  admiration,  vriUi  3'our  humility  as  regarda, 
your  sex  ;  faid  humility  being  a  cloak  wliioh,  opening  al 
1itU«  At  one  page,  diHoloMS  a  rich  garment  of  pride  under- 
uoatb  (yido  page  438  tovanln  the  botU>m).  X  say  no  more, 
only  as  I  don't  mean  to  give  up  tho  foUiei  of  yooth  for  the 
next  eight  years,  that  ia  until  I  am  eighty,  1  don't  choose 
to  be  called  *  Tenerahio,'  One  might  as  well  consent  to 
become  an  Archdeacon  at  once  ! 

"Your  portraitH  are  delightful^  aome  of  the  originals  I 
know,  and  tho  likcnowi  ia  good,  but  nlaa,  idealized  I 

"  To  call  your  book  a  '  trilling  *  work  is  just  as  absurd  vA ' 
to  call  me  *  venerable.'     It  deals  nobly,  feorlea&ly,  and  I 
will    add    in    many    ports  prufoundly,    with    the    greatest 
questions   that  can   employ   human   intellect  or   touch    thai 
human  heart,  and  altbougli  I  do  not  always  agree  with  yoo,  I 
always  respect  your  opiuioos  and  learn  from  the  argumontci 
by  which  they  are  supponed.      But  certainly  in   the  vast  J 
majority  of  instances  I  do  agree  with  you,  and  more  than 
agree^  which  is  a  cold,  unimpresave  term. 

"  Most  truly  yourn, 

«M.  D.  Hill." 

'*  Heath  House,  Btapleton,  Bristol, 

"17th  Angufit,  1871. 
^MydearMisfiCobbe, 

"  Tltat  is  to  »ay  fRlnest  of  woman-bind  1  Too  have  cnieUy 
jilted  me.  Florry  wrote  to  say  you  were  coming  hero  aa 
yon  ought  to  have  done  long  ago.  WoU,  as  your  coontry* 
man,  Omion,  or  his  double,  Macpliorson,  ^ays,  *  Age  is  dnrk 
and  unlovely,'  and  therefore  the  rival  of  the  American 
OianlcsB  turns  a  broad  back  upon  me.  I  must  submit 
to  my  fall.     .    .    . 

*'  Though  I  take  in  the  Echo,  I  have  not  Utely  aeen  any 
article  which  I  could  confidenUy  attribute  to  yonr  pen. 

*'  I  hare,  however,  been  much  gratified  with  your  article 
ou  The  Deril,  tho  only  writing  I  ever  road  on  the  origin  of 
evil  which  did  not  appear  to  me  absolutely  contemptibla 
Talking  of  theee  matters,  Coleridge  said  to  Thelwall  (rjf 
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relatiane  TbelvAli)|  *God  hu  all  tbo  power  Uwt  i*,  bat  there 
ui  no  power  orer  n  ooDtradiotion  ezpramed  or  implitxl.* 
Your  eQggeslion  Uiat  tho  cxistoaco  of  evil  is  duo  to 
ooatnKliction,  is,  I  havo  no  doubt,  vary  just,  biit  my  stupitj 
hesd  is  this  morning  quite  unkblo  to  jmt  un  paper  w)iat  w 
foggily  floating  in  my  mind,  and  to  I  lute  it. 

"  I  spent  a  good  part  o£  yeNterday  morning  in  reading  tbo 
WtstminsUr  fta>iew  of  Walt  >Vhitiunn's  workx,  which  quitu 
laid  bold  of  mo, 

**MobI  tnily  youn 

"M.  D.  Hill.** 

Anotht>r  interticting  pemm  whom  T  finit  cauiol<i  Unuwiii 
Bii<itol,  (where  ho  visittd  at  the  iJcanery  iind  at  Dr.  Symomb*' 
house.)  was  the  l&to  Maat«rof  BallioL  I  havD  already  cited 
fluiue  kind  Iett«ii-f)  frum  biin  i^ferriug  to  oiu-  plaos  fur 
lucursbles  and  Workhouse  Girb;.  I  will  bo  vain  onotigh  to 
quote  hei^  vritb  the  I«rmi^^ion  of  tbo  friend  to  wbum  Uiey 
weTw  addr«w»d,  80in«  of  bitt  remarks  abutit  my  ItUuiUvs 
Mt/rulu  and  /iroken  Liyhts ;  and  aUo  liw  opiuioa  of 
Theodore  Parker,  which  will  intdnwt  many  roadont: — 

"  Prom  Bev.  Benjamin  Juwotl. 

"January  tiaod,  1861. 

"I  beard  of  your  ftiend   Misa  Cobbo   the  otbor  day  at 

t'ulham I'rny  urge  her  to  go  on  with  hrr  books 

hjkJ  try  to  make  thi-m  roaro  intercxling.  (Thia  oau  only  bo 
done  by  Ihruwing  more  feeling  into  them  and  adapting 
thrm  more  to  what  other  people  an  thinking  and  ferJliig 
aboat).  I  am  not  apeaking  of  changing  her  idcan,  but  tlie 
mode  of  flxpnaring  lb«m.  The  great  Ubour  of  writing  is 
adapUog  what  yon  aay  tu  olhera.  She  ha*  grt-at  abihty, 
and  th«ra  ii  Mmathing  really  fine  and  itrikiog  in  )ivr  viuwa 
of  thing*,  ao  that  it  b  worth  while  she  should  oon*id«r  the 
form  of  hv  writing*."    .... 

*•  AprU  Ifith,  IMl. 

'*  I^t  me  paaa  to  a  moru  Uiterunling  ■ubjeol— MiiaCohbv. 

Dce  I   wrote  (o  yon  luat  1  have  read  tbo  gn'sler  part  of 
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her  book  "  (Tttluifioa  MoraW)  "  ffhicfa  I  quite  agree  witli  yon'' 
JD  thinking  full  of  inU'rest.  It  shows  great  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  yet  I  nbould  fear  it  would  be 
hardly  intelligible  to  anyono  who  had  not  been  notiri^lit^d 
at  some  time  of  their  liTea  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant ; 
and  alfto  she  seema  to  me  to  be  too  exctoHire  and  antagoniBtio 
towards  other  systemo — ey.,  the  Utilit&riau.  All  Byftt«ni» 
of  Philosophy  hare  their  place  and  use,  and  lay  hold  on 
some  minds,  and  therefore  though  they  are  not  all  equally 
true,  it  is  no  use  to  rail  at  Benthnm  and  the  Utilitarians 
after  the  manner  of  Jilaci'tcood't  Magazine.  Perhaps,  hoW' 
ever.  Miss  Cobbe  would  retort  on  me  that  her  attacks  on 
(be  Utilitarians  have  their  place  and  their  use  too  ;  only 
they  were  not  meant  for  people  who  'rfcvel  in  Scepticism' 
like  me  (the  Saturday  RctifAo  says,  is  it  not  very  Irish  of 
them  to  say  so?)  Pray  exhort  her  to  write  (for  it  ts  really 
worth  whilu)  and  not  to  spend  her  money  and  time  wholly 
in  schemes  of  philanthropy.  For  a  woman  of  her  ability, 
writing  ofFent  a  great  field,  better  in  many  respects  than 
practical  life." 

"October  10th,  18CI. 
**A  day  or   two   ago  I    via  at  Clifton  and    saw    Miaa 
Cobbe,    who   might    be    truly    described    as    yery    'jolly.* 
I  went    to  a  five  o'clock    tea  with   her  and  met  variouflj 
people — an     aged      physician     named     Dr.     Brabant 
about    thirty    years    ago    gave    up    his    practice    to    studji 
Hebrew  and    become  the  friend  of  German  Theologians  ;1 
Miss  Blagdcn,  whom  yon  probably  know,  an  amiable  lady 
who  has  written  a  novel  and  is  the  owner  of  a  little  white . 
puppy  wearing  a    scarlet   coat;    Dr.   Qoodeve,  an   Indiaa| 
Medical  Officer  ;  and  various  others."    .    .    . 


'■  February  2nd,  l&GU. 
'^Aemembec  me  to  Misa  Cobbe.    I  hope  she  gains  from 
you  sound  notions  on  Political   Economy.      I  &hall  always 
maintain  that  Philanthropy  is  intolerable  when  not  baiicd 
in  sound  ideas  of  Political  Economy." 
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"Jun«4ili,  1862. 
"The  articles  in  tbo  Daily  Nrte»  I  did  Dot  sec     Woro  Hiey 
&Iin  Cobb«*M  ?      I  rea(l   her  paper  in  Frojscr  in  which  tho 
•tory  of  thu  CamiTal  wu  oxlremely  well  told."     .    .     . 

"Harab  I5ib,  1863. 
"I  write  to  thank  yon  for  Miss  GobboV  pampblet,  which 
I  hare  road  with  great  picattare.  I  tbtnk  b«r  wriling  is 
always  good  nnd  able.  I  have  nerer  Mitio  ThL-odorc  Parkrr'H 
works :  he  wan,  I  imagine,  a  sort  of  hero  and  prophet  ;  but 
I  think  I  would  rather  have  the  Ghanrli  of  England  Urge 
enough  for  us  all  with  otd  memories  and  feelingii,  aotwith- 
standing  many  diilicuUies  and  aome  iniquitiea,  than  new 
systems  of  Theiam."    .    .    . 

"March  lOth,  1864. 
•'Miss  €k»bbe  has  also  Idndly  sent  tne  a  Utile  book 
called  Bmlitti  Lights,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  good.  (1  think  the  title  is  rather  a  mislake.)  1 
dare  say  that  jrou  hare  read  the  book.  The  style  is 
exoelleni,  and  the  moderation  and  calmaess  with  which  the 
different  parlies  are  treated  is  beyond  praise.  The  only 
adrerse  criticism  that  I  sboald  rentare  to  make  is  that  the 
latter  part  is  too  mucli  iiarruwed  to  Theodore  Parker's 
point  of  view,  who  whs  a  great  man,  bat  too  conttdent,  I 
think,  that  the  world  could  bo  held  together  by  itpirttual 
iuAtinnta." 

And  here  ai'e  three  charming  letters  from  Mr.  Jowett  to 
me,  one  of  them  iii  reply  to  a  letter  from  me  from  Hume,  the 
others  of  a  later  date. 

'•  Dear  Miss  Oobbe, 

**  I  write  to  thank  yon  for  tho  Fnwer  which  I  received  this 
morning  and  have  read  with  great  omosemeut  and  interest 
I  think  that  I  shoald  really  feel  happier  living  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Pope,  at  least  in  his  present  mode  of  eiiittence. 

"  1  did  indeed  receive  a  mo^t  capital  letter  from  you  with 
a  kind  note  from  Miaa  EUiot.     And  '  I  do  remember  me  of 
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mj  £&ult»  this  day.'  The  truth  \&  that  being  very  btuty  with 
P[ato  (do  you  know  the  intokr&ble  burden  of  writLn^  a  fat 
book  in  two  toIb.  ?)  I  pnt  off  aoRwcriug  the  letterv  until  I 
was  not  qmt«  certain  whether  the  kind  writers  of  them  were 
still  at  Rome.  I  thought  the  Plato  would  tiaT«  been  out  by 
this  time,  hot  this  was  only  one  of  the  numoroua  deluaiom 
in  which  authors  indulga  The  noieii,  however,  are  really 
fioixhed,  and  the  Essays  will  be  done  in  n  few  months.  I 
sunpeot  you  cam  rend  Greek,  and  Hhall  therefore  hope  to  aend 
you  a  copy. 

"  I  was  alw&ya  inclined  to  think  well  of  the  Romans  from 
their  defence  of  Rome  in  1848,  and  their  greatnoas  and 
strength  really  doea  seem  to  show  that  they  mean  t<^  be  the 
centre  of  a  great  nation. 

"Will  you  gtTo  my  very  kind  regards  to  the  Elliotn?  I 
should  wnto  to  them  if  I  knew  exactly  where  :  I  hear  that 
the  Dean  is  transformed  into  a  worshipper  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  other  pictumt  of  the  Siiinb*.* 

**  Believo  mo,  dear  Hias  Oobhe, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"B.  JuWETT. 
"BaL  Con.,  May  19th. 

"Coll.  daBaL,  Oxon. 
**  Dear  Miss  Cobbo, 

"  I  shall  certainly  read  your  paper  on  Political  E«oonomy. 
Political  Roonomy  seems  to  mo  in  thLi  imperfect  world 
to  be  Humanity  ou  a  large  scale  (though  not  the  whole  of 
humanity).  And  I  am  always  afraid  of  it  being  partially 
mpplaatod  by  humani^  on  the  small  scale,  which  E«U«vea 
ooe-sixth  of  the  poor  whom  we  see,  and  pauperiaes  tbe 
mind  of  fiTe-fdxths  whom  we  don't  see. 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  with  any  mtiro  rcfUotions  ou  such  an 
old  Kulijcct.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  Dean  and  his 
daughters.  I  was  going  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Articles 
againiit  Dr.  Williams.     But  upon  second  thoughts,  I  don't. 


*  Mr.  Jowott  referred  lo  1>uud  KilioL's  puichaAcs  of  some  fine 
i^d  piotvxea. 
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It  U  iDch  as  angrmciotu,  ansavoary  mAtlor  I  hop»  that 
be  wou't  fn^e  op  the  Prolocutonbip.  or  tbat,  if  he  does, 
b»  will  stat«  boldlj  bis  reason?  for  doing  bo,  Xl  is  tne 
that  neither  he  nor  anyone  can  do  much  good  (here.  Bat 
the  mere  foct  of  »  great  position  in  the  Church  of  EngUxkd 
bung  held  by  a  liberal  olergynuui  is  of  great  importance. 

*'  T  ftbould  bavo  mach  liked  to  go  to  Rome  this 
winter.  But  T  nm  an  ontugled,  (imt,  with  Plato, 
and,  wcond,  with  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
Plato  and  writing  something  on  Theology,  that  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  leaving  my  work.  The  vote  of  lost  Towday 
deferring  iadefinitely  the  endowment  of  my  Profcesonhip 
makas  me  fed  tbat  life  is  becoming  a  wrious  bosineeB  U» ; 
mo.  Not  that  I  complain  ;  the  amotint  of  fi^mpathy  and 
support  which  I  have  reoeired  has  been  enough  to  sastaiu 
anyone,  if  tbey  needed  it,  (you  should  have  aeen  an 
excellent  sqnib  written  by  a  yonng  nndorgraduate).  Bat 
my  friends  are  sanguine  ia  imagining  they  will  snooeod 
bareafter.  Next  yoar  it  ia  true  that  Uiey  pruUbly  will  got 
a  mall  majority  in  Congrogation.  Thu,  hawcTcr,  is  of  no 
nie,  as  thu  othar  party  will  always  bring  ap  the  ooontry 
clergy  in  Convocation.  I  have,  therefore,  requMtod  Dr. 
StMoley  to  take  no  further  st«ps  in  Iho  Conacil  on  Um 
subject ;  it  sevuts  to  me  undignified  to  keep  the  UtuTeni^ 
aqoabfating  about  my  inoomo, 

**  Kxnaiw  this  long  story  which  is  partly  sngg«ft«d  by 
your  kind  l«ttor.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  Roma.  With 
■iaoera  togard, 

**  Believe  me,  youn  truly, 

"B.  JOWETI-." 


"Itev.  Benjamin  Jowctl  to  Hba  Oibfaa. 
"  OoU,  de  Ball..  Oxon, 

"  February  '£i\h,  I8C6. 

•My  Doar  Miw  (lohbe, 

"  I  wnic  to  thank  you  for  yuor  veiy  kind  note.  I  am 
muuh  more  pleased  at  tb«  rojotoings  of  my  frienth  than  at 
lb*  result  which  Ium  bean  au  long  delayed  as  to  be  almoai 
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indifferent  to  m«.  I  used  to  be  annoyed  at  feeling  that  1 
wm«  Buch  B  bad  example  to  young  men,  becaiuie  thej  iiaw, 
as  they  were  intended  to  aee,  tlmt  uolt-Ki  tlwy  concealed 
their  opiniorui  thoy  wonld  auffor.  I  hope  they  will  have 
more  cheerfnl  proepocts  now. 

'*  I  trust  tlint  Aonm  duy  I  fihal)  lie  able  to  write  Bome- 
thing  more  on  Theology.  Bat  the  riato  haa  proved  on 
oaormouB  work,  hariog  expanded  into  a  sort  of  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Dialogues.  I  belioTe  this  will  be 
finished  aud  printed  about  Ghristmaa,  but  not  boforo. 

**I  have  been  sorry  tu  hear  of  your  continued  illneas. 
When  I  come  to  London  I  tdiall  hope  to  look  in  npon  you  in 
Hereford  Square. 

"  In  hatte,  Iwdiove  mo, 

"  Yonm  very  truly, 

"  B.  JawETT." 

"I  read  a  book  of  Theodore  Parker's  the  othei  day— 
*  Disoouracs  on  Uuligion.'  lie  was  a  friend  of  yonrs,  I 
believe?  I  admire  his  character — a  &ort  of  religious  Titan. 
But  I  tliought  his  philosophy  seemed  to  reHt  too  much  on 
instincts," 

How  much  Mr.  Jowett  had  to  bear  from  the  aniinofiity  of 
hia  orthodox  contemporaries  in  the  BixUes  »b  Oxford  was 
JUastrated  by  the  following  tncidfint.  I  was,  one  day  about 
this  time, showing  his  photograph  to  a  lady,  when  her  son,  late 
from  Oxford,  came  into  the  room  with  a  dog  at  his  heeki. 
Seeing  the  photograph,  he  remarked,  "  Ah,  yes  I  very  like. 
T^  dog  pinned  him  in  quod  one  day,  aud  was  made  m  much 

of  uft£rwardg !  The  Dean  of especially  inviteil  him"  (the 

dog)  '*  to  lunch.  JowoU  complaiued  of  me,  and  I  had  to  aend 
all  my  dogs  out  of  Orford  I  " 

The  following  in  a  Note  which  T  mnda  of  two  of  biii  visita 
to  me  on  Durdham  Down : 

"  Two  Tisita  from  Hr.  Jowett,  who  each  time  drank  tea 
with  mo.    He  said  be  fell  writing  to  be  a  great  labour  ;  but 
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r^olarly  wroie  one  page  ewtj  day.  Tho  libonU, 
benerolent  way  b«  qx)ke  of  all  orwds  was  detigbtfuL  In 
partioular  be  8|KikQ  of  the  tempUlion  to  PonUiuiain  and 
pruaed  Hegul,  whom,  be  uid,  be  bad  Htudied  doeply. 
AdTining  me  kindly  to  go  on  writinK  booln,  ho  nrnintaioed 
Dgninst  me  tbe  vast  power  of  books  iu  thq  world." 


Mr.  Jowett  wu,  of  coareo,  at  aU  timoa  a  moat  intereHtiDg 
pertKniaJity,  and  one  whune  intercourse  was  deligbtful  and 
highly  bJcctliiifj:  to  Uio  iiittlJocl.  But  hia  exoeeuve  ahynew, 
oninbiaGil  with  bin  faculty  for  haying  exoeediugly  sharp 
things,  HLoat  bave  prccludud,  I  ahould  tbink,  much  eaae  of 
coDVorsation  between  bitn  and  tbe  majority  of  bis  friendB. 
Aa  Qinally  happens  in  ibe  case  of  sby  people,  be  ffichibited 
ratber  leas  of  tbe  charactcrutic  with  an  acqtmint^noe  liko 
myiielf  wbo  wax  never  shy  (my  mother's  training  naved  me 
from  that  jiRUcttoD  t)  and  wbo  waa  not  at  aD  afraid  of  bim. 

in  later  yKont  Mr.  Jowett  obtained  fur  mu  (iu  1876)  tbe 
•}gnat«trc»4  of  tbo  Heads  of  evttry  CulU'ge  iu  Oxford  to  a 
Petition  which  I  had  myacilf  written,  tu  tbu  lioiue  of  Tjords 
in  favour  of  Lord  Cdmarvuu'a  urigiiwl  BtU  for  thu  r«striottoQ 
uf  YiviMction.  At  a  later  date  the  A[iiat«T  of  Balliol  declined 
tOHiipjxirtninf  ui'tboT  in  tbe  agitation  for  tho  pruhihition  of  the 
practice ;  reforring  me  to  tbo  aaBuranoes  of  a  oertaio  enmieot 
BoanergM  ol  8oi«DOft  as  gaaraotoo  for  tho  neoesaity  of  bha 
prautico  and  tho  humanity  of  viviMeton.  ftis  veiy  surprtfti^ 
U>  mu  how  good  nud  Mtrong  mm,  who  would  disdain  to  accept 
a  ffUdjiouM  principle  or  tlngtnu  from  pope  or  Council,  will  tuko 
a  fwrxU  ono  witlioul  heeitatlou  from  anj  doctor  or  prufeEnor 
of  sooDco  wbo  may  lay  down  the  law  for  them,  and  prcaoot 
tbo  faoti  ao  ax  to  make  the  aotk*  turn  hia  way.  Whore  would 
l^rotestant  divines  b»,  if  they  squared  their  theologiaa  witli 
all  tbe  historical  htatomatits  and  trends  of  Romanian  f  U 
WA  oon»tniot  oui*  othieal  judgmoota  upon  the  statanenta  atuj 
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roprescntationsof  pefsonsinterestedinmaiutaiiiiiigaprActioe, 
what  chauce  Is  there  that  they  should  be  sound ) 

I  fiud,  in  a  letter  to  a  frieud  (dated  May,  1868)  thefollowing 
$<mwnir  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Jowett,  delivered  in  a  church 
near  8oho  :— 

"  We  went  to  Uioi  sermon  od  Sanday.  It  was  reaUy  very 
fine  and  very   bold  ;   much  better  than  the  report  in  the 

Pall  MtiU  GazftU   made  it.     Mr.  Albert  D was  there, 

but  fev  else  vho  looked  as  if  they  could  understand  him. 
He  hoB  a  good  voice  and  delivery,  and  the  "cherubic" 
countenance  and  Appealing  eyes  Huit  the  pulpit ;  hut  be  laok* 
at  one  ait  I  never  knew  nny  preacher  do.  We  Rat  clooe  to 
him,  and  it  woa  as  if  we  wore  in  a  drawing-room.  M.  say> 
that  all  the  first  part  was  taken  from  my  Brohen  Light*  ; 
that  is, — it  was  a  sketch  of  existing  opinions  on  the  same 
plan.     It  woA  good  when  he  naid  : 

"  The  Bigh  rbnrch  watchword  iit :  THa  CAwrcA ;  alwayt  and 
ever  the  aamt. 

"  The  Low  church  watchword  is  :  The  BiUe  only  the  Religion 
qf  ProtfMtantii. 

*'  The  party  of  Knowledge  has  for  its  principle :  '  The 
Truth  «fer  tttui  ttlwaye,  attd  wJitrevtr  it  he  /outki.' 

"  He  gave  each  their  share  of  praise  and  bhime,  uying : 
'  the  fiiult  of  the  last  party  '  (his  own,  of  course)  was — that 
'ftomotimes  in  the  pargnit  of  Knowledge  tbey  forgot 
Qoodnen."* 

I  heard  him  preach  more  than  once  afterwards  in  the 
same  gloomy  old  church.  Bis  aspocb  in  hia  Durplice  was 
exceedingly  quaiut.  Uin  face,  even  in  old  age,  was  like  that 
of  an  innocent,  round-faced  child;  and  bis  Rbort,  alendor 
figure,  wrapped  in  the  long  whita  garment,  irrosistibly 
auggeeted  io  uie  th?  idea  of  "  an  elderly  cherub  i>repared  for 
bed  "  I  Altogether,  takiug  into  account  hin  entire  cai-eer,  the 
Master  of  Balliol  waa  an  unique  figure  in  English  iifo,  whom 
I  much  rejoice  to  hare  known ;  a  modem  M&lohisedcfa, 
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Here  is  another  nieaoraodum  about  the  same  date, 
respecting  another  emiueut  man,  intereeting  id  another 
way: — 

*'  Sept.  25th,  I860.  A  pleasant  evening  at  Canon 
Gnthrie's.  lutroduced  to  old  Lord  LanAtlowne  ;  a  gentle, 
oonrteous  old  man  with  deep-set,  fiided  grey  eyee,  and  heavy 
eyebrows  ;  a  bhie  coat  and  hroM  huttons  I  In  the  coone  of 
the  evening  I  wax  carrying  on  war  in  a  comer  of  the  room 

Hgainnt  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  Mr.  C and  Margaret  Klliot, 

about  Toryism.  I  orgned  that  if  Juaticf  to  alt  were  thu 
chief  end  of  QoTemmeut,  the  power  should  be  h>dged  in 
the  haudit  of  the  class  who  bfM  understood  Justice  ;  and  that 
the  conseqaence  of  the  opposite  conrve  was  manifest  in 
America,  where  tbo  freest  government  which  had  ever 
existed,  supported  also  the  most  gigantic  of  all  wrongs — 
Slavery.  On  this  Counteos  Rothkirch  who  aut  by,  clapped 
her  hands  with  joy  ;  and  the  Dean  came  down  on  me  saying, 
'That  if  power  ahonld  only  be  given  to  those  who  woald 
use  it  jnstly,  then  the  Tories  should  never  have  any  power 
at  all ;  for  thoy  riever  used  it  justly.'  Ueariog  the  Laughter 
at  my  discomfiture,  Lord  Lansdowue  toddled  across  the 
room  and  aat  down  beside  me  saying  : '  What  i»  it  all  about  ? ' 
I  cried :  *  Oh  Lord  Ijuisdowne  I  you  are  the  very  person  in 
the  whole  world  to  help  me — lam  tU/ending  Tory  prindplea  *  I 
He  langhcd  heartily,  and  mid  '  I  am  afraid  I  ran  hardly  do 
that'  'Oh,  yea,*  I  said,  'you  may  be  converted  at  tbo 
eleventh  boor  I  *  *  Don't  yon  know,'  be  said,  *  what  a 
child  aitked  her  mother :  "  Are  Tories  horn  wicked,  mother, 
or  do  they  only  become  so  ?  *"  Margaret  said  this  waa  really 
asked  by  a  cousin  of  her  own,  one  of  the  Adam  family.  It 
ended  in  much  laughter  and  talking  about  '  Tratufornuxtion^ 
and  the  ^  Semi-attached  Couple ' — which  Lord  Lonsdowno 
said  he  waa  just  reading.  '  I  Uke  novels  very  much,'  he 
said,  'only  I  take  a  little  time  between  each  of  them.' 
When  I  got  up  to  go  away  the  kind  old  man  rose  in  tbe  most 
oourtly  way  to  shoke  bonds,  and  paid  me  a  little  old-worid 
compliment," 
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This  was  the  eloquent  BtateGmaa  and  patron  of  literati] 
Henry,  thud  Miurj m'tt uf  rjiini>downe,  in  whoso  time  his  hou 
(Bowood,)  wna  the  reeort  of  the  finest  mteUecttuLl  uodety  of 
England.  J  have  a  droU  letter  in  my  jKxsses-ssion  referring 
to  this  Bowood  society,  by  Sydney  Smith,  written  to  Mis. 
Kembla,  then  Mrs.  Sutler.  H  has  oome  to  me  with  all  lior 
other  papers  and  with  seven  letters  from  Tiord  Laosdowne 
preesdog  her  to  pay  him  vidta.  Sydney  Smith  writes  on  his 
invitation  to  faor  to  come  to  Combe  Fleury ;  after  minutt 
diroctions  about  the  route ; — 

"  The  interval  between  breakfast  and  dinner  brings  you 
to  Oombe  Fleury.  We  are  thu  next  stage  (to  BoinKMl). 
Lord  Lansdowne's  guests  commonly  come  hero  dUaUd  and 
tiidi/rdeTed  with  high  Uving." 

In  another  letter  conveying  a  similar  invitation  he  says, 
with  his  usual  bitterness  aud  injuiitice  as  regardB  America  : 

"  Bo  brave  my  dear  lady,  Hoi«t  the  Amertcan  flog. 
Barbarise  yunr  mannera  DiMtfntax  your  language.  Fling 
a  thick  maatJe  over  your  lively  sptrite,  and  become  the 
foat  of  American  women.  You  will  always  remain  a  bright 
vision  in  my  recoUectioc.  Do  not  foi^t  me.  Call  me 
Butler's  Hudibras.  Any  appellation  provided  I  am  not 
forgotten." 

Among  the  residenta  in  Clifton  and  at  Stoke  Btshopovorthe 

r  Down>*  T  had  many  kind  Fiienda,  some  of  whom  helped  nie 

esaentiaUy  in  my  work  by  placing  tickets  for  hospitAls  and 

mooeyiumyhandBforthepoor.  Oneof  thesewbom  I  spcdaUy 

,  recall  with  gratitude  was  that  over  zealous  moral  reformer, 

'  Mrs.  Woolcott  Browne,  who  is  still  working  bravely  with  her 

daughter  for  many  good  causes  in  I^ndon.    I  must  not 

write  her«  without  permission  of  the   many  others  whose 

names  have  not  come  before  the  public, butwhoseaflrectiona.te 

connderation  made  my  life  veer  plcaaant,  and  whom  I  over 
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remember  with  tender  n-ignrd.  Of  one  excelleat  couple  I  may 
leiiture  to  speak, — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodeve  of  Cook's  FoUy. 
Mrs.  Ooodc\-c  horaelf  told  me  thotr  lingular  and  beautiful 
story,  and  »iuce  she  and  her  husband  are  now  both  dmid,  I 
Uuok  I  may  allow  myw^lf  to  repeat  it. 

Dr.  Goodevo  was  a  young  medical  man  who  had  just 
married,  and  waa  going  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  India, 
having  no  pranpects  in  Knglaod.  As  part  of  their  honeymoon 
holiday  the  young  couple  wimt  to  viiiit  Cook's  Folly;  then  a 
small,  balf-ruiiiuuif,  castellated  building,  t^taudiug  in  a  s{>ot  of 
extraordinary  beauty  over  the  Avon,  looking  down  the  Brifltol 
Ohanncl.  As  tbey  wore  descending  the  tuirot-stair  and 
taking,  as  they  thought,  a  last  look  on  the  loveUnesa  of 
England,  the  young  wife  perceived  that  bor  husband's  bead 
was  bent  down  in  deep  depression.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoidder  and  whis^tered  "Never  mind,  Harry  %  You  Khali 
make  a  fortune  in  India  and  we  will  oome  back  and  buy 
Cook's  FoUy." 

They  went  (o  Calcutta  and  were  there  most  kindly  received 
by  a  gentleman  named  Unrry,  who  edited  a  newspaper  and 
whoso  own  htHtory  bad  been  Htrange  and  li-agic.  Started  in 
his  profession  by  hia  interest,  Dr.  Goodeve  soon  fell  into 
good  practice,  and  by  dt^grees  became  a  very  suooessful 
physdciau,  the  founder  (I  believe)  of  the  exibling  Medical 
CoUege  of  Calcutta.  Going  on  a  shooting  party,  his  face  was 
most  terribly  shattered  by  a  chance  shot  which  threatened 
to  prove  mortil,  but  Mrs.  Goodeve,  without  help  or 
appliances,  alone  with  him  in  a  tent  in  a  wild  district,  pulled 
him  back  to  life.  At  la^t  they  returned  tu  England,  wealthy 
and  respected  by  all,  and  bringing  a  splendid  collecliou 
of  Indian  furniture  and  curtoH.  The  very  week  they 
landed.  Cook's  FoUy  was  advertised  to  be  sold!  They 
remembered  it  well, — went  to  see  it, — bought  it — and 
rchailded   it ;  making  it  a  most  charming  and  beautiful 
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house.  A  peculiarity  of  its  structore  as  remodeUo^ 
by  them  was,  that  there  was  an  entire  Bcito  nf  rooms,^ 
a  large  library  overlooking  the  river  Avon,  boUroom,  bath- 
room and  Borvont'y  room, — all  capable  of  being  tthni  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  bouse,  by  double  doors,  so  that  the  occupant 
might  be  quite  nudistwbed.  When  eTer3rthing  waB  finiflhed, 
and  spleofHdly  furnished,  tho  Goodevea  wrote  to  Mr.  Hurry  : 
"  It  is  time  for  yoa  to  give  np  your  paper  and  come  home. 
Ton  acted  a  father's  part  to  ns  when  wo  went  out  first  to  India. 
Now  come  to  us,  and  live  as  with  your  8on  and  danghter." 

Mr.  Hurry  accepted  the  invitation  and  found  waiting  for 
him  and  hk  Indian  servant  tho  bcantiful  suite  of  rooms  built 
for  him,  and  the  tcndercst  welcome.  I  saw  him  often  seated 
by  their  fire-side  just  as  a  father  might  have  been.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  die,  Mrs.  Qoodeve  nursed  him 
with  such  devoted  caro,  and  strained  herself  so  much  in 
lifting  and  helping  him,  that  her  own  health  was  irretrievably 
iiyured,  and  sho  died  not  long  afterwards. 


I  could  write  more  of  Brist^  and  Cliflon  friends,  high  and 
low,  but  must  draw  this  chapter  of  my  life  to  a  close.  1 
went  to  Bristol  an  alter  stranger,  knowing  no  human  being 
there.  I  left  it  after  a  few  years  all  peopled,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  witli  kind  souls ;  and  withont  one  single  rememhroncu  of 
an3'tbiug  olso  bat  kindness  received  tliere  either  from  gentle 
or  simple. 
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I  vxiuTED  Italy  six  limos  betwoou  the  above  dates.  The 
rcftder  need  not  be  wearied  by  romimscencos  of  sncfa  familiar 
jouninyinga,  whtcht  in  my  ease,  wero  always  made  quickly 
tLrou{^b  France,  (a  coontry  which  I  intoosoly  dislike)  out) 
extended  pretty  evenly  ovor  the  most  beautifn}  citiee  of 
Italy.  I  spent  several  scanons  in  Borne  and  Florence,  and  a 
w  in  tor  in  Pisa ;  and  I  visited  onoo,  twice  or  three  times ,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Naples,  Perogta,  Assisi,  Verona,  Padaa,  Oonoa, 
Milan  and  Tnrin.  The  only  interest  which  these  wanderings 
can  elaim  bi<loDf{B  to  tht>  pt^opte  with  whom  thoy  broogbt  nut 
into  contact,  and  thceo  include  a  somewhat  remarkable  list: 
Mr.  and  BIrs.  Browning,  BArs.  SomorviDc,  Tboodore  Parker, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Massimo  d*  AxegUo,  John  Gibson, 
Chiirlolte  Oushman,  Count  Gaido  UiM^dom,  Adnlphus 
TroUupe  and  his  first  wifu,  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  and  Mrs. 
Booeher  8towe.  Of  many  of  tliosc  I  gave  slight  sketches  in 
my  book,  lialie$:  and  most  refer  to  them  vrry  briolly  here. 
That  book,  I  may  mention,  was  writU^u  principally  at  Villa 
Oneeoo,  a  Ixwutiful  villa  at  Ncrvi  uu  the  Riviera  di  Levantt', 
lbe&  rented  by  my  kind  friend  Count  UHednui,  tliu  Pruaaian 
Ambacsador  and  his  English  wife.  Count  Gnido  Usodom,— 
wm  alas  I  gone  over  to  the  Du^ority, — was  an  «xtremely 
oaUivat«d  mu,  who  bad  b«eo  at  om  tinw  Soeretary  to 
BiiiiHD*s  Eabassy  in  Rtnno.  He  was  so  good  as  to  ander< 
take  what  I  may  call  my  (Italian)  Political  Edacation; 
iDStmoting  ns  not  only  of  tbo  fiKta  o  recent  history,  btit  of 
Ihectsnoiu  dnemiie*  of  euch  event  as  they  were  known  to  ths 
hltfattrfi     Ho  plaeed  all  his  despatches  for  many  years  in 
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my  hands,  and  explained  the  policy  of  each  nttion  eonwrncd ; 
and  even  taught  me  the  oryptographe  then  in  diplomatic  qbo. 
His  own  lelU^rs  to  his  King,  the  lat«  Emperor  Wilhelm  1.. 
were  Lively  and  delightful  Bketcbes  of  Italian  aflairfi  ;  for,  an 
ho  said,  ho  had  discovered  that  to  indnco  the  King  to  read 
them  they  must  be  both  amnmng  and  beautifully  transcribed. 
From  bim  and  the  Prefects  and  other  influential  men  who 
came  to  visit  him  at  Villa  Gnecoo,  I  gained  some  views  of 
politics  not  perhaps  nnxvorthy  of  record. 

One  day  I  auked  him,  "  Wliothur  it  wore  exactly  tme  thai 
Cavour  had  told  a  distinct  falsehood  in  the  Chambers  about 
Garibaldi's  invasion  of  Naples  ?  "  Ck)unt  Usedom  replied, 
*'  lie  did ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  statesman  in  Europe 
wlio  would  uot  have  done  tho  same  when  a  kingdom  was  in 
qaeetion."  He  obviously  tbonght,  (scrupolonsly  couscicntiuas 
u  be  was  himself)  that,  to  diplomatists  in  general  and  their 
sovereigns,  the  laws  of  morality  and  horioor  were  like  ladies* 
bracelets,  liighly  omameotal  and  to  be  worn  habitually,  bat 
to  be  slipped  off  when  any  serious  work  was  to  be  done  which 
required  free  hands.  Ho  said  :  "  People  (especially  women) 
often  asked  me  is  sach  a  King  a  good  man  7  la  Napoleon  IIL 
ft  good  man  ?  This  is  nousease.  They  are  all  good  zd«o, 
in  no  far  that  they  will  not  do  n  cruel,  or  trenrherous,  or 
unjust  thing  irithotU  ttrong  rea»on»  for  it.  That  would  bo  not 
ouly  a  crime  bat  a  blunder.  But  when  great  dynastic 
interests  are  concerned.  Kings  and  Emperors  and  their 
ministers  are  neither  guided  by  moral  considerations  or 
deterred  from  following  their  interests  bccauu  a  life,  or 
many  lives,  stand  in  the  way."  He  adduced  Napoleon  XU.'s 
Coup  d'itat  as  aa  example.  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to 
indulge  in  any  cmel  or  vindictive  sentiment;  bat  neither  was 
he  one  to  forego  a  step  needed  for  his  policy. 

The  year  following  thene  stndiea  under  Count  TTsedom  I 
was  U\-ing  in  London,  and  met  Maxzioi  ooa  evening  by  special 
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iontklion  alono  at  the  bonse  of  Mr.  uid  Blrs.  James  Stansfold 
(I  apeftk  of  Mr.  Stansfeld's  first  wife,  sistar  of  Madamo 
Ventori).  Afler  dinner  oar  hosts  left  as  &lone,  and  Mazztzu, 
whom  I  had  uflen  mot  before  aod  who  was  always  very  good 
to  me,  asked  me  if  I  woald  listen  to  his  vorsioa  of  the  recent 
history  of  Italy,  since  he  thonnUt  I  hnd  been  much  misin* 
formed  on  the  eabjoct?  Of  coarse  I  could  only  express  my 
sense  of  the  honom'  he  did  me  by  the  proposal ;  and  then, 
aomowhat  to  my  amazement  and  amnitement,  Hazzini 
deflcsnded  from  his  armohair,  seated  himself  opposite  me 
CKWB-Iegged  on  the  magniaeent  while  rug  before  Blrs. 
Rtansfold's  blazing  fire,  and  proeoedod  to  poar  oat,— I  holiovo 
for  quite  two  hours, — the  entire  story  of  all  that  wont  before 
and  after  the  aiega  of  Rome,  his  Trinmvirate,  and  the  sabse* 
qoent  risings,  plots  and  battles.  If  any  one  could  hnve  taken 
down  that  wonderfhl  story  in  shorthand  it  would  poesesa 
immense  valae,  and  I  regret  profoondly  that  I  did  not  at 
least  attempt,  when  I  wont  booie,  to  write  my  rocoUeotionK 
of  it.  But  I  was  merely  heuililemd.  Each  pvoiit  which 
MaxKiui  muned, — sitting  so  coolly  Lhnre  on  Uig  rug  at  my 
feot: — "I  Bont  an  army  bore,  I  ordered  a  rising  there," 
appeared  under  an  aspect  so  entirely  different  &-nm  that 
which  it  hod  borne  as  represented  to  mo  by  my  poUticnl 
friends  in  Italy,  that  I  was  continually  mystified,  and 
asked :  "  But  Rignor  Maxztni,  are  yoa  toUdog  of  loeh  and 
rach  an  ovcnt  ?  " — "  Ma  n,  Signora  " — and  off  he  woald  go 
again  with  rivid  nod  olotjaont  explanations  and  descriptions, 
wbieh  fairly  took  my  breath  away.  At  last  (I  beliuvu 
it  was  near  midiiifiht),  Mrs.  Slausfold,  who  had,  of  ooarao, 
arranged  this  vffurt  for  my  converaion  to  Italiau  RepabUconism, 
retonied  to  the  drawing-room;  and  I  foar  that  the  itvly 
nobk'  hoart«td  man  who  hod  done  me  so  high  a  favour,  rose 
disappointed  from  his  lowly  mg  I  He  said  to  me  at  annUier 
inns :  "You  English,  who  aro  hlsMsd  with  loyal  sovarsignt, 
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cmiinot  imilerstaiid  that  one  of  our  reasons  for  being  Bepafa- 
licans  is,  that  we  cannot  tnut  onr  Kings  and  Grand  Dokoa 
an  inch.  Tlicy  aro  each  one  of  them  a  /tt  Traditorel"  One 
could  quite  concede  thai  a  constilutional  government  under  a 
traitor -prince  woold  not  hold  out  any  prospect  of  sDCcess; 
batat  all  evc-nta  Victor  Emanuel  and  Umborto  have  conipletely 
exonorated  themselves  from  such  suspicions. 

To  return  to  Italy  and  the  men  I  know  there.  Count 
Usedom's  ri^ference  to  Napoleon's  ('oup  d*ital  rfiniuds 
ine  of  the  clever  saying  which  I  have  quoted  elBe- 
wbere,  of  a  greater  diplomatist  than  he ;  Cavaliere  Masnimo 
d'  Azeglio.  Talking  wiUi  him,  as  I  had  the  privilege  of  doing 
every  day  for  many  months  at  the  tuble  d'hdlo  in  the 
hotel  where  wo  both  spent  a  winter  in  Pisa,  I  made 
some  remark  about  the  mistake  of  fouuding  Beltgion  on 
historiea  of  Miracles.  "Ah,  les  miracles  1"  oxclaimod 
D'Azeglio;  "Je  n'cn  crois  rienl  C«  aont  (Ui  coufa  d'itat 
eiUstet !  "  Could  the  strongest  argument  against  thc-iu  have 
boon  more  neatly  packed  in  one  siuiilo  ?  A  coup  d'iuxt  is  a 
praotical  confeesion  that  the  regular  and  orderly  methods  of 
Qovemment  have  Jailed  in  the  bauds  of  the  Qovernor,  and 
that  be  is  driven  to  have  recourse  to  irregular  and  lawless 
mathodB  to  compass  his  endn  and  vindicate  bis  sovereignty. 
A  ooup  d'rtat  \a  like  the  act  of  an  imputituit  chess  player  who, 
finding  himbelf  losing  the  game  while  playing  fairly,  fiwoeps 
some  pieces  from  the  board  to  recover  his  advantage.  Is 
this  to  be  believed  of  Divine  rule  of  the  universe  ? 

D'  Azcglio  was  one  of  Uiose  men,  of  whom  I  have  met 
about  a  dozen  in  life,  who  impressed  me  as  having  in  their 
characters  elements  of  rvel  gnatnsn;  not  being  merely  clever 
or  gifted,  but  large-sonlcd.  Whou  I  knew  him  be  was  a 
fallen  Statesman,  an  almost  forgotten  Author,  a  General  on 
the  shelf,  a  Prime  Ulnister  reduced  to  living  in  a  single 
room  at  an  hotel,  wiUiout  a  secretary  or  even  a  valet ;  yet  he 
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rwas  Uie  cheeriest  Italifui  I  ever  knew.  His  Bplrits  uerer 
seemed  to  falter.  He  vas  the  Ufu  of  our  table  every  day, 
and  I  nRcd  to  bear  him  eioging  contiaaally  over  hia  wat«r- 
colour  drawing  id  his  room  adjoining  mine  at  the  Gran' 
Bretatjna^  on  the<dnU  Limg-Amo  of  Pisa.  The  f&te  of  Italy, 
which  still  hung  in  suspense,  tvas,  however,  ever  near  his 
heart.  One  day  it  was  talked  over  at  the  table  d'hSte,  and 
D*  AzegUo  looked  grave,  and  said :  "We  speak  nf  this  man  and 
the  other  ;  but  it  ta  God  who  is  mnkit^r  Italy  I  "  It  was  so 
anosQal  a  seutimunt  for  on  Italian  gentleman  to  utter,  that 
it  impressed  the  listeners  almost  with  awe.  Another  day, 
talking  of  Thackeray  and  the  ugliness  of  his  school  of 
novelists,  bo  observed:  "It  is  all  right  to  seek  to  cxprcso 
Troth.  Bat  why  do  those  people  always  soem  to  think  qu'U 
n'y  a  rien  de  vrai  e^ccepti  U  laid!"  The  roaaoD, — I  might 
have  replied,— is,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  depict  Bconty, 
and  extremely  easy  to  create  Ugliness  I  Beauty  means 
ProporLioD,  Refinemontj  Elevation,  Simplicity.  How  much 
harder  it  is  to  convey  these  tndy,  than  Disproportion, 
Coarseness,  Baseness,  Duplicity  ?  Since  D'  Azeglio  spoko 
we  have  gone  on  creating  Ugliness  and  calling  it  Truth,  till 
M.  Zola  has  originated  a  literatnro  in  honour  of  L£  Luc, 
and  given  as  books  like  UAssommoir  in  which  it  b  perfected, 
almost  aa  Beauty  was  of  old  iu  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  or  in 
the  Dresden  Miidonna. 

One  day  that  M.  d'  Azeglio  was  doing  me  the  honour  of 
paying  me  a  visit  in  my  room,  he  narrated  to  me  the  following 
eingnlar  little  bit  of  history.  It  seems  that  when  he  was 
Premier  of  Sardinia  and  Lord  John  RusscU  of  England, 
the  latter  sent  him  through  Lord  Minto  a  distinct  meesuge, 
— "that  be  might  sailely  nsdertako  a  certain  line  of  ^loHoy, 
siDce,  if  a  given  contingency  arose,  England  would  afford  bim 
armed  support."  The  contingency  did  occur;  but  Lord 
Roisell  was  onaMe  to  give  the  armed  support  which  be  bail 
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promised ;  "  and  this,*'  said  D*  Azoglio,  "oaastid  my  ^ojco." 
He  resigned  office,  and,  I  thiak,  then  retired  from  public  life; 
bat  some  yeara  later,  being  in  England,  ho  was  invited  to 
Windsor.  Thore  he  happened  to  be  laid  np  with  a  cold,  and  Lord 
Bngsell  and  Lord  Minto.who  were  olso  gaosts  at  the  castle, 
paid  him  a  visit  in  hia  apartments.  "Then,"  eald  D' Azeglio, 
"I  turned  on  them  boUi,  and  challeuged  tliem  to  say  whether 
Lord  Minto  had  not  convoyed  tliot  mcBiiago  to  mo  &om  Lord 
Russell,  and  whether  ho  bad  not  failed  to  keep  his  engage- 
ment? They  did  not  attempt  to  deny  (hat  it  was  so." 
D' Azeglio  (I  understood  him  to  say)  had  himself  sent  the 
Sardinian  contingent  to  fight  with  our  troops  and  tho  French 
in  the  Crimea,  for  tho  express  and  sole  purpose  of  making 
Europo  recognise  that  there  was  a  Qxualion  d'ltali*;  (or 
possibly  he  spoke  of  this  being  the  motive  of  tho  Minister 
who  did  so).  Another  remark  which  this  chonning  old  man 
made  has  remained  very  clearly  on  my  memory  for  a  reason 
to  be  presently  explained.  He  observed,  laughing  :  "  People 
seem  to  thinlc  that  Ministers  have  indefinite  time  at  their 
disposal,  but  they  have  only  24  hours  like  other  men,  and 
they  must  eat  and  sleep  and  rest  like  the  remaiudor  of  the 
human  race.  When  I  was  Premier  I  calculated  that  dividing 
the  subjects  which  demanded  attention  and  tho  time  I  had  to 
bestow  on  them,  there  were  just  thrre  minutes  ami  a-half  oa  an 
average  for  ordinary  subjects,  and  eiffht  minutes  for  important 
ones  I  And  if  that  be  so  in  a  little  State  like  Piedmont,  what 
must  it  be  in  the  ease  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  Eughmd  ?  I 
cannot  think  how  mortal  man  can  bear  the  office  I  " 

Many  years  afterwards  I  told  this  to  an  English  Statesman, 
and  ho  replied — with  rather  startling  ijauU  de  cavr^  consider- 
ing tho  respouHibilities  for  L'ish  murders  then  resting  on  his 
shoulders : — "  Qaite  tmo,  it  is  all  a  scofHe  and  a  Boramblo 
fi-om  morning  to  night.  If  yon  bad  seen  me  two  hoars  ago 
yon  would  have  found  me  listening  to  a  very   important 
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dispfltch  read  to  mB  by  one  of  my  •eeretariM  while  I  wu 
dictating  aDother,  oqunlly  important;  to  another.  All  a  scuffle 
and  a  scrnmble  &om  moming  to  night  1 "  Count  Osedom  told 
me  that  at  one  time  he  had  been  Minister  of  War  in  Pntitsia, 
and  tliat  ho  know  a  great  battie  was  inuniuent  next  day,  the 
^itssian  army  having  just  come  np  with  the  enemy.  He 
lay  awake  all  night  reflecting  on  the  horrors  of  the  enaaing 
figbt;  remembtfing  that  he  bad  the  power  to  td^raph  to 
the  Oeneral  in  command  to  stop  it,  and  longing  with  all  his 
sonl  to  do  so,  but  knowing  tliat  the  act  wonld  be  treachery  to 
his  eonntry.  Of  this  sort  of  oniicty  I  strongly  suspect  some 
stattismen  hare  never  felt  a  twinge. 

It  was  ut  Florence  in  1H60  that  I  met  Theodore  Parker  fur 
the  first  llnic.  After  the  letters  of  deep  syzupatby  and  agree- 
ment on  religions  matters  which  had  pA5scd  between  ns,  it 
was  a  strange  turn  of  fato  whiob  bronght  him  to  die  in 
florenee,  and  me  to  stand  beside  his  death-bed  and  his  grave. 
The  world  has,  aa  is  natural,  passed  on  over  the  road  which 
he  did  much  to  open,  mid  his  name  is  scarcely  kno^^'n  to  tbo 
younger  generation :  bnt  looking  back  at  his  work  and  at  hia 
books  again  after  tliirty  years,  and  when  early  enthnsiasm 
has  given  place  to  the  calm  judgment  of  age,  I  still  feel  that 
Theodore  Parker  was  a  very  great  religious  teacher  arid 
Confessor, — as  Albert  Reville  wrote  of  him  :  "  Cet  fumwu 
fut  iffl  Prophete"  That  is,  he  received  the  tnitlis  of  what 
ha  called  "  Absolute  Religion  "  at  first  hand  in  his  own  faithfbl 
sodI,  and  spoke  them  out,  fearless  of  conscquenoefl,  with 
unequalled  straigbtforwardness.  Uc  was  not  subtle- minded. 
Ho  did  not  at  all  see  obliquely  ronnd  comers,  as  men  like 
Cardinal  Newman  always  soem  to  have  done ;  nor  estimate 
the  limitations  which  his  broad  statements  sometimes  required. 
It  wootd  havo  been  scarcely  possiblo  to  liavo  been  both  the 
man  he  was,  and  also  a  fine  critic  and  metaphysician.  But 
bis  was  a  clears  tmmpet  voice,  to  which  mttny  a  freed  and 
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rojoicing  spirit  responded;  and  if  he  fonndcdnoaoctorMhoou 
he  did  hotter.  Ho  infused  into  tho  rtligioos  life  of  England 
and  AmoricA  im  element,  faanlly  present  before,  of  natural 
eoQ£denc«  in  the  absolute  goodness  of  God  independent  of 
theologies.  No  man  did  more  than  he  to  awaken  the  Protestant 
nations  from  tho  hideous  nightmare  of  an  Eternal  Hell,  which 
within  my  own  recollection,  hovered  over  the  piety  of 
England.  As  be  was  wont  bim£oIf  to  say,  laughingly,  he  had 
"  knocked  tho  bottom  out  of  bell  t " 

I  will  copy  here  some  Notes  of  my  only  interriewa  witli 
this  honoured  friend  and  teacher,  to  whom  1  owed  bo  much  : 


"  '28th  April.  Saw  Mr.  Parker  for  tho  first  time.  He  was 
lying  in  bod  with  hia  back  to  the  light.  Mrs.  Parker 
brought  mc  into  tho  room.  He  took  my  hand  tenderly  and 
said  iu  a  low,  hurried  voice,  holding;  it :  '  After  all  our 
wishes  to  meet,  Miss  Gobbe,  how  Btrange  it  is  we  should 
meet  thu$.*  I  pressed  biR  band  and  be  turned  bis  eyes, 
which  were  trembling  painfully  aud  evidently  seeing 
Dotliing,  towards  me  and  said,  '  Yon  must  not  think  yon 
have  Been  mr.  Tliis  is  not  me,  only  the  wreck  of  the  man  I 
was.'  Thou,  aftur  a  pause  he  addod  : '  Those  who  lovo  mo 
most  can  only  wish  me  a  quick  passage  to  the  other  world. 
Of  coarse  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  (ho  smiled  as  he  spokcj  bat 
there  was  so  much  to  bo  done !  *  I  said :  *  Yon  have  given 
yonr  life  to  God  and  His  tmtb  as  truly  as  any  martyr 
of  old.'  He  replied:  *  I  do  not  know ;  I  had  great  pow&ra 
committed  to  me,  I  have  but  half  naed  them.'  I  gave  him 
a  nosegay  of  rosea  and  lily -of-t he- valley.  He  smiled  and 
touched  Uie  lily-or-the-valley.  saying  it  was  the  sweetest  of 
all  flowers.  I  l>C{*gcd  him,  if  hia  lodgings  ^vcro  not  all  ho 
desired,  to  como  to  villa  Brichieri "  [a  villa  on  Bellosguardo, 
which  I  then  shared  with  Miss  Blagdenj ,"  bat  ho  said  he  was 
most  comfortable  where  he  was.  Then  his  mind  wandered 
a  little  about  a  ImmI  dream  wlitob  haunted  bim,  and  I  left 
bim." 
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**  April  'iOth.   I  waa  told  on  orriTing  that  Hr.  Parlcer  bad 
■poken  very  Uiuderly  of  my  viait  of  the  day  before,  bat  bacl| 
said. '  I  [Duat  not  ace  her  often.    It  makes  my  heftst  swell' 
too  hi;;b.    Bat  yoa  (to  his  wife)  moBt  see  her  every  dny. 
Bomeznber  there   is  but  one  Misa  Cobbe  in  tbe  world. 
Afterwards  bo  told  Dr.  Applctou  tliat  bo  wantod  blm  to  get 
an  inkatoQd  for  mo  as  a  last  gift.     [Thin  iolcstand  I  have 
DBod  ever  ainca.)     He  received  me  very  MndJy,  bat  almost 
atoocebia  raind  waDdorod,  and  bo  spoke  of  'goieg  homai 
Immediately.'    IIo  asked  what  day  of  the  week  it  waa?  I^ 
Hatd:  *  This  is  tbe  bloased  day ;  it  is  Sunday.'     *  Ab  yes  I ' 
be  said,  '  It  is  a  blefwed  day  wben  one  baa  f;ot  over  the 
■upcrstitioo  uf  it.     I  will  try  to  go  to  yoa  to-morrow.'     (Of 
ooamo    this   waa  utterly  oot  of  the  qocstion.)    Tbon  bo 
looked  at  tlie  lily  of  Florenoe  wUicli   I  ba<]  broa^ht.  and 
told  bim  bow  1  lioil  got  it  down  from  ouo  of  the  old  walls  ] 
(or  him.  and  be  soiiled  the  same  sweet  smilo  as  yesterday, 
sud  touched  the  beautiful  blue  h\H,  and  sood  seemed  to 


f  eaQed  after  this  every  day,  generally  twice  s  day,  st  the 
PensSoD  Molini  whi>ru  ho  lay  ;  but  rarely  eoald  inlorchango  s  , 
word.     I'arker'a  friend.  Dr.  Appleion  of  "Boston,  who 
I  fiuthfolly  attemliiig  him,  soot  for  another  fricmd,  Prof.  DosofiJ 
and  they  and  the  three  Udies  of  the  party  norsid  htm,  i 
coarse,  devotedly.    On  the  10th  May  I  saw  him  lying] 
..brealhing  qaioUy,  while  Ufu  (>bhi>d  gs&Uy.    I  retorned 
r  BsUoRgusrdo  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evtaiog  Prof.  Da 
and  Or.  Apptcton  came  up  to  toll  mo  bo  hod  passed  pesoeAtUy 
away. 

Psrkur  bad,  long  before  his  dsaUi,  desired  that  the  first 
fclktfen  Torsos  of  ibe  Bermon  on  the  lioimt  should  be  read  at 
I  flmnal.    Whether  bo  intended  that  they  nhould  form  ibcj 
ily  Mrviee  was  not  known ;  but  Desor  and  Applotua  i 
I  Ihat  so  it  should  bo,  and  thut  ih»y  sboold  be  r««d  by  Bev. 
W.  Cunuixtghaui,  an  Amurican  Unitarian  elorgynuui  who  was 
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fbrtaoatoly  at  the  dme  living  near  ns  ou  Bcllosgaardo,  nnd  who 
was  a  man  of  mnch  fe«Ung  and  dignity  of  at^pect.  The  hmeral 
took  place  on  Sunday,  the  18th  May,  at  the  beaatiiu]  old 
Cnmpo  Santo  Inglese,  outside  the  walls  of  Florenee*  which 
contains  the  dost  of  Mrs.  Browning,  of  Arthur  Hogh 
Cloogh,  and  many  others  dear  to  Rnglish  memories,  It 
waa  the  first  funeral  I  had  ever  attended.  The  coffin 
when  I  arrived,  was  already  lying  in  the  mortuary  chapel. 
B(y  eompaiiions  placed  a  wreath  of  laurels  on  it,  and  I  added 
a  large  bunch  of  Uie  lily-of-the-valley  which  he  had  loved. 
Then  eight  Italian  pall-bearera  took  up  tbe  coffin  and  corriod 
it  on  a  side-walk  to  the  grave.  When  it  had  been  lowered 
with  some  dilEcully  to  the  lust  resting-place,  my  notes 
say: — 

"  Dr.  AppletoD  then  baudc-d  a  Bible  to  Mr.  Cnuuiugham. 
1  was  standing  close  to  him  and  heard  his  voice  UMtr,  Ha 
read  like  a  man  who  felt  all  the  holy  words  he  said,  and 
thoM)  RAcred  BIcRninga  camo  with  onapoakable  rest  to  my 
heart.  Then  Peaor,  who  had  been  {talc  as  death,  threw  in 
ODO  handful  of  clay.  .  .  .  The  burial  ground  is  exqiiiuitcly 
lovely,  a  very  wildentoas  of  flowora  and  perfume.  Only  a 
few  cyproasee  givo  it  grandeur,  not  gloom.  All  Floruuco 
was  decorated  witli  llagH  in  honour  of  the  auniversary  of 
Piedmontcao  Constitution.  We  said  to  one  another :  *  It  in 
a  festival  for  us  alao — the  solemn  feast  d(  an  AiFScension,'  " 

Of  course  I  vi^itbd  this  grave  when  I  retunied  to  florence 
Bflvera]  years  afterwards.  The  cypresses  had  grown  large 
and  dark  ami  somewhat  shadowed  it.  I  had  the  violets,  lie, 
renewed  upon  it  more  than  once,  hut  I  huard  later  thai  it  had 
become  somewhat  dilapidated,  and  I  was  glad  to  join  a  sub- 
scription got  up  by  an  American  gentli'mau  to  erect  a  new 
tombstoDO.  I  hope  it  has  beoi  done,  as  bo  would  have  desired, 
with  simplicity.     I  shall  oover  sco  that  grave  ogun. 

Two  or  three  years  later  I  edited  all  the  twelve  vols,  of 
Parker's  Works  for  Messrs.  Triibner,  and  wrote  a  somewhat 
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lungtliy  Prcfiiee  for  Uiem;  aftarwardfl  ToprinUxl  oi  a  eopartU 
pamphlet  entitled  the  Hfliffians  Demands  of  Urn  Aije.  Three 
Biograptiiea  of  Piu-k«r  have  appeared ;  the  shortest,  published 
iz)  England  by  Kov.  Peter  Dean,  being  in  my  opinion  the  best 
The  lotiera  which  I  recoivod  from  Parker  in  the  yenra  before 
I  saw  him  ore  all  printed  by  my  permission  in  Mr.  Weiss* 
L^e,  and  therefore  will  not  be  reproduced  here. 

That  venerabh)  old  man,  Bov,  John  J.  Taylur,  writing  to  mi 
a  few  years  lat«r,  summed  ap  Parker's  character  I  think  al 
jnstly  aa  did  Mr.  Jowett  in  calling  Itim  a  "  religioos  Titan.** 

"I  road  lately  witli  maob  plaasaro  year  Preface  to  thi 
tortbcoming  edition  of  Theodore  Parker's  workB.  I  at;rea 
cordially  with  your  oatimate  of  bia  character.  His  virtnea 
were  of  tlie  highest  type  of  the  hero  and  the  martyr.  His 
fiaolto,  sndi  aa  they  were,  wero  such  aa  ore  luoideut  to 
every  ardent  and  oamerNt  seal  fighting  against  wickodneaa 
and  hypocrisy;  faolta  which  colder  and  more  worklly 
DotoioB  oaaily  aToid,  faults  which  ho  shared  with  some  of 
the  beet  and  noblest  of  oar  rac« — a  Milton,  tt  Luther,  and  a 
PauL  When  freedom  and  justico  have  achieved  aomo 
oonqnevtH  yet  to  comet  his  memory  will  be  chorialied  with 
deeper  reverence  and  affectioo  thou  it  ia,  except  by  a  small 
DnmbeTt  now. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Mlas  Cobbo,  very  trtily  yonn, 

"J,  J,  Tanjw." 


I 


At  the  time  of  Pnrkor's  death  I  was  aharing  the  apartmant 
of  my  olevar  and  charming  friend,  laa  BJagdoo,  in  ViUa 
Briebieri  on  BaUosgoardo.  It  won  a  deh'ghtfiit  honae 
with  a  small  f>o<Ur*  off  the  road,  and  with  a 
broad  huicouy  (accommodating  any  ntunber  of  chain) 
opaouig  frum  the  airy  drawing-room,  and  commanding 
a  ipiMdid  view  of  Florana*  hacked  by  I'iLmuhs  and 
tha   Apeooiiiaa.    On    the    balcony,   and  in   our   drawing- 
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rooEQS,  aasomblcd  regularly  every  week  and  often  on  otbe?  ^ 
occasions,  an   iuUrcstiDg  and  varied  company.     Wo 
both  of  OB  poor,  bat  in   those  days  poverty  in  FlorenoeJ 
permitted  us  to  rent  14  weU-furuisbod  rooms  in  a  charminn 
villa,  and  to  keop  a  maid  and  a  man*servant.    The  latter' 
bought  our  meals  every  morning  in  Florence,  cooked  oud 
served  them ;   being  always  clean  and  respectably  dressed* 
He  swept  onr  floors  and  he  opened  oar  doors  and  annon 
our  company  and  eorvcd  our  iocs  and  tea  with  uniform 
quief2i6B8  and  success.    A  treasure,  indeed,  was  good  old , 
Ansono  t    Also  we  were  able  to  engage  an  open  carriage  witlLJ 
a  pair  of  horses  to  do  oar  shopping  and  pay  our  visitd  ial 
Florence  as  often  as  we  needed.     And  what  does  the  readel^1 
think  it  cost  us  to  live  like  this,  fire  and  candles  and  food  for 
four  included  ?     lu  U\o!i0  halcyon  days  under  the  old  r^ 
it  was  precisely  £20  a  month  I      We  divided  everyt 
exactly  and  it  never  exceeded  £10  apiece. 

Among  our  most  fre^nent  visitors  was  Mr.  Browning. 
Mrs.  Browning  was  never  able  to  drive  so  far,  but 
her  warm  friendship  for  Miss  Blagden  was  heartily 
shared  by  her  husband  and  we  saw  u  great  deal  of 
htm.  Always  full  of  spirits,  full  of  interest  in  every- 
thing from  politics  to  hedge-flowers,  cordial  and  utterljrJ 
nnaffected,  he  was  at  all  times :  charmbg  member  of  society ; 
but  I  confess  that  in  those  days  1  bad  no  adequate  sense  of 
his  greatness  as  a  poet.  I  could  not  road  his  poetry,  though 
he  had  not  then  written  his  most  difficult  pieces,  and  bis 
eoDversation  was  so  playful  and  light  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  wai^ting  precious  time  chatting  frivolnusly 
with  liim  when  I  might  have  been  gaining  high  thoughts  and 
instruction.  There  was  always  a  ripple  of  laughter  round  the 
sofa  where  he  used  to  seat  himself,  generally  boaide  some  lady 
of  the  compuiy,  towards  whom,  in  his  eagerness,  he  would 
push  nearer  and  nearer  till  she  frequently  rose  to  avoid  falling 
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off  nt  the  end  t  When  we  drove  oat  in  partjee  he  would 
discosB  every  tree  and  wood,  uid  get  excited  about  tho  di^Ter- 
eQce  between  eglantine  and  eglatere  (if  there  be  any),  and 
between  either  of  them  and  faooeysnckle.  He  and  Isa  were 
always  vran^mg  in  an  affoctionaie  way  over  some  book  or 
mnsic ;  (he  was  a  fine  performer  himself  on  the  piano),  and  one 
night  when  I  had  left  Villa  Brichieri  and  was  Uving  at  Villa 
NioooUni  at  least  half-a- mile  off,  the  air,  being  in  some  singular 
condition  of  sonority,  carried  their  voices  between  the  walls  of 
the  two  \ilLui  dO  deurly  across  to  me  that  1  aetoally  heard 
some  of  the  words  of  their  quarrel,  and  closed  my  window 
last  I  should  be  tin  eavesdropper.  I  believe  it  waa  about 
Spirit-rapping  they  were  fighting,  for  which,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,  Browning  had  a  horror.  I  have  seen  him 
stamping  on  the  floor  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  at  the  way  some 
believers  and  medioms  were  deceiving  Mrs.  Browning. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  last  time  I  ever  had  the  privi- 
Is^e  of  talking  with  Robert  Browning  (it  waa  In  Surrey  Uuose 
in  London),  I  referred  to  these  old  days  and  to  onr  friend, 
long  hiid  in  that  Campo  Santo  at  Florenoo.  His  voice  fell 
and  softened,  and  ho  eaid :  "Ah,  poor,  dear  Isul"  with 
deep  fooling. 

At  that  time  I  do  not  think  that  any  one,  certainly  no  one 
of  the  society  which  Borroondedliim,  thought  of  Mr.  Browning 
as  a  great  poet,  or  as  an  eqnal  one  to  his  wife,  whose  Aurora 
Leigh  was  then  a  new  book.'  The  utter  nnselfishness  and 
generosity  wherewith  he  gloried  in  his  wife's  fame, — bringing 
as  ap  constantly  good  reviews  of  her  pocma  and  eagerly 
recoonting  how  many  editions  had  been  called  for, — perhaps 
helped  to  blind  ns,  stupid  that  we  were  t  to  his  own  claims. 
Never,  certainly  did  the  proverb  about  the  "  trritaWfo  gema  '* 
of  Poets  prove  less  true.  All  through  his  life,  even  when  the 
world  had  found  him  out,  and  societies  existed  for  what  Bfr. 
frederie   Harrison   might  justly  have  called  a  "  culte "  of 
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Browning,  if  not  a  "latrift,"  bo  renriAmcd  the  same  absolnlelj 
uuaffected,  iiQasxnnaing,  genial  English  gontlcman. 

Of  Mrs,  Browning  I  never  saw  macb.  Soadry  visitA ' 
paid  to  oach  other  nmsed,  and  when  1  did  find  her  at  home^ 
in  Casa  Gaidi  we  did  not  fnlj  on  cocgenial  themes.  I  wol 
babbling  over  with  enthnstaam  for  her  poetiy,  but  bnd  not 
the  audacity  to  express  my  admiration,  (which,  in  tmth,  had 
boon  my  special  reason  for  visiting  Florence;)  and  8h« 
eDtanglcd  mo  in  cnidite  diBcosnons  about  Tuscan  and 
Bologneso  schools  of  painting,  Bonconung  which  I  ]me\t 
litUu  and,  peHiaps*  cared  less.  But  I  am  glad  I  looked  int4 
tbo  Bpleudid  oyes  which  tiveii  like  coals,  in  hor  pain-worn 
face,  and  revealed  the  sonl  which  Bobert  Brow-ning  trusted 
to  meet  again  on  the  threshold  of  eternity.*  Was  there  ever 
snch  a  testimony  aa  their  perfect  marriage, — living  on  as  it  did 
in  the  survivor's  heart  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, — to  U»e 
possibility  of  the  eternal  union  of  Gonias  and  Love  ? 

I  rcceivi>d  in  later  years  from    Mr.  Browning   suvcral 
letters  which  I  may  as  well  insert  in  this  place. 


"  Dear  Miss  Oobbo. 


"ID,  Warwick  Crescent,  W., 

••  DecemLer  28Lh,  1874. 


**  I  return  the  Petition,  for  the  one  good  reaBon,  that  I 
have  just  aigacd  its  fellow  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Tje«lia 
Stephen.  Yon  have  heard  '  I  lake  an  equal  interest  with 
your»clf  in  the  effort  to  supprees  Vivisection.'  I  dare  not 
BO  honour  my  mere  widhcs  and  prayers  aa  to  put  them  for  a 
moment  bi-bido  your  uuble  oele,  but  thiH  I  know,  I  would 
rather  submit  to  tlie  worst  of  deaths,  so  far  as  pain  goes* 
than  have  a  single  dog  or  cat  tortured  on  the  pretence  of 
Bpariug  me  a  twinge  or  two.    I  return  the  paper,  bocaoBe  I 


"  Tfaeo,  BonI  of  my  soul  I  I  shall  meet  tlico  ognio. 
And  with  Ood  be  tbo  rest  I  ** 
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■ball  be  probably  tbut  ap  hero  for  tbo  Dexb  week  or  two, 
and  iiroTcntod  from  Boeing  toy    frionda,    wboever  would 
reluite  to  aigii  would  certainly  Dot  be  of  the  noinbor.** 
•*ETcr  truly  and  grfttefuUy  yoari*, 

"  RoBBKT  BaowKiva." 

"  10,  Warwick  Cro3Ccnt,  W., 

"  Jaly  Srd.  1881. 
"  "Deea  Miss  Oobbe, 

**I  wiHb  I  wcro  not  irrotrioTably  mgagrd  on  Monday 
r.ft«ruooD,  twice  over,  aa  it  proTents  me  from  accepting 
yonr  invitAtion.  By  all  1  hear,  Mr.  Binbop's  performance 
muflt  be  ioatraotiro  to  tboso  who  nood  it,  and  aamaiDg  to 
cTorybtxiy.* 

•*  Thnnk  yoo  Tcry  macb, 

**  Ever  truly  yonra, 

"Ro&KCT  BaowKncj." 

*  TbU  refon  to  an  &f  toraooD  i>arty  wq  gave  to  witnosi  poor  Mr. 
RiHhop'A  InlarMtilig  Iboogbl-readuig  performances.  He  wa« 
vroudf^rfolly  snoeMafnl  Ihrooghoat.  and  the  oompuiy,  whtob 
oouBUted  of  kbont  SO  clever  moo  and  tvomen,  were  on&nimoaa  m 
ApplftuJing  hla  art,  of  whatever  natare  it  may  have  been.  1  mny 
ivUil  that  after  my  gueota  were  departed,  wben  I  took  out 
ray  eheqoe-bodi  and  begged  to  know  hfa  fee,  Mr.  Bishop 
poaiUvely  refneed  to  aooept  any  romnncratioo  whatever  for  the 
ehannlngontertaionMal  fa*  bad  given  m.  The  tragic  oirenmrtanoce 
of  lb«  death  of  ihla  unhappy  young  man  will  ba  remambond.  llo 
^tber  dlrnl,  or  foil  Into  a  deathlike  tnuice,  at  a  rapper  party  to 
New  York,  In  lKr<l;  luid  wltliln  Jaur  hoanoi  his  ro&l  (or  apparvot) 
deovaaot  thn-e  niedical  men  who  bad  boon  rapi'lng  with  hbn,  dU- 
•Dotedbii  brniu.  Ooo  doctor  who  oondnotiid  thii  autoiwy  allv^od 
tlwt  Bishop  had  hoen  extremely  onximis  (but  hie  brain  ahould  be 
etamlnarl  |(e»f  ewrlm,  but  hU  mother  asserted  on  the  oontr&ry, 
thai  ha  hjbd  a  peculiar  hormr  of  dlssaoltoB,  and  had  left  direoHooa 
thai  no  fott  aterton  abonld  be  bdd  eo  hU  ramalu.  It  wee  also 
•fated  that  ba  had  a  eard  Is  hla  pooftMt  warning  tboes  who  might  And 
hlro  at  any  time  La  a  tnaee,  to  beware  of  burying  bim  bekca  elfM 
of  dieeolttUoo  ahould  be  vlsihlo.  In  a  luadlng  article  on  tha  fabjed 
in  lb*  Litwyoof  JMly  ^Mf,  May  aut,  ltM9,  it  is  stated  that  by  th« 
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"19.  Warwick  Crescont.  W., 

"Ootobor22nd,  1883. 
'•  Dear  Mbs  Oobbe. 

**  It  is  about  a  week  ago  Biuce  I  liad  to  write  to  tho  new 
Editor  of  the  '  Forlnighily.'  Mr.  Escott— aud  Msnre  him 
that  I  was  so  tied  aud  bouncl  by  old  i>roini»es  *  to  give  Mzne- 
thing  to  tbiH  aud  that  MagaziDo  if  I  fjave  at  all* — tliat  it 
became  mi]>osaiblo  I  coold  oblige  anybody  in  oTen  ao  trifling 
a  matter.  It  cornea  of  makiog  raHh  reHoIntion.s— but,  onoo 
made,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  coasequence — tboagb  I 
rarely  have  felt  this  &o  much  of  a  liarditbip  as  uow  when  I 
am  forced  to  leave  a  request  of  yours  uncomplied  with. 
For  tbo  rest.  I  ehall  indeed  rejoice  ii  that  abominable  and 
stupid  cruelty  of  pigeonahootiug  is  put  a  stop  to  The 
other  detestable  praotice,  VlTlBection,  etrikos  deeper  root, 
X  fear ;  but  God  bless  whoever  tugs  at  it  I 

"Ever  yoors  moBt  truly, 

"KOBEBT   BbOWMIKO." 


law«  of  the  Voitad  titato*  *'  U  is  dlstluoUy  enacted  that  do  diasao- 
tioD  shall  take  place  without  the  fiat  of  the  coroner,  or  at  the 
regaest  of  the  relatives  of  the  deoeaaed ;  ao  that  aara«  explanation 
of  the  anxiety  which  Indnoed  so  mamfeat  a  brooch  of  botli  laws  and 
ooabom  is  eminently  desirable.  A  seoood  examination  of  the  body 
at  the  instance  of  the  coroner,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  all  the 
organs  were  io  a  healthy  statu,  and  that  it  wan  impoaaiblo  toasorifa 
di>ath  to  any  specific  cause  or  to  say  whether  Mr.  Bishop 
alive  or  dead  at  the  time  of  tlie  6r«t  sutopey."  Both  vrife  and 
mother  believed  be  was  "  murdered  ;  "  and  ordered  that  word  to  be 
engraved  on  his  coffiii.  His  mother  had  lieretilf  experienced  a 
oabaleptfo  trance  of  six  days'  duration,  daring  the  whole  of  which 
she  was  fully  oonseioufl.  The  three  doctors  ware  proceeded  i 
by  her  and  the  widow,  and  were  put  under  bonds  of  £500  each  i^ 
but,  aa  the  experts  alleged  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  tbe  cause 
of  death,  the  case  eventually  dropped.  Whether  it  were  one  (rfj 
"  Human  Vtviitctian  "  or  not,  can  never  now  be  known.  If 
three  physicians  who  performed  tba  autopsy  on  Mr.  Bishop  did  ' 
not  commit  a  murder  of  appalling  barbarity  on  the  helpless  com- 
pnnioo  of  their  Nupper-tsble,  they  certaioly  ricfrfd  incurring  that 
guilt  with  unparalleled  levity  and  callonsnass. 
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Another  of  oar  moat  frequent  visitors  at  Yilla.  Brichieri 
was  Mr.  T.  Adolphns  Trolloi>e,  aotlior  of  the  Girlhood  of 
Cathrrine  dti'  '^tt■d\ci,  "  A  Decadr  of  Italian  l^'omen"  tnd  other 
books.  Though  not  ao  snccossfnl  an  aatbor  as  his  brilliant 
brother  Anthony,  he  waa  an  interesting  man,  whom  we  much 
liked.  Ono  day  he  eame  np  and  pressed  as  to  go  back  with 
him  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  guest  at  his  VilUno  Trollopo  in  tho 
Piazza  Maria  Antonia, — a  lovely  house  be  had  boiJt,  with  ft 
broad  v<»-andah  bohind  it,  opening  on  a  garden  of  cypresses 
and  oranges  backed  by  the  old  crenelated  and  Iris-decked 
waDs  of  Florence.  He  had,  he  told  ns,  a  most  IntercstiDg 
person  staying  with  him  and  Mrs.  TroUope ; — Mrs.  Lewea — 
trito  had  written  Ad<t7n  lUde,  and  was  then  writing  Romola, 
Miss  Blagden  alone  went  with  him,  and  was  enchanted^ 
like  all  tlie  world,  with  George  Eliot 

Mr.  TroUope  told  me  muny  curious  facts  conocrning  Italian 
society  which,  from  bis  long  residence,  he  knew  mora 
intimately  than  aboost  any  other  foreif^er.  Ho  described 
the  marriage  settlement  of  a  nobleman  which  had  actually 
passed  through  his  hands,  wherein  the  intmidiug  bueband, 
with  wondrous  foresight  and  precaafion,  deliberately  named 
throe  or  four  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  his  futore  wife  might 
choose  her  caraliere  urvenU! 

We  had  several  other  luthittth  at  our  villas  ;  DaU*  Ongaro, 
a  poet  and  ex- priest;  Romanelli,  the  sculptor;  and  Miss  Linda 
White,  now  Madame  Tillari,  the  charming  anthoress  and 
hostess  of  a  brilliant  salon,  wife  of  the  eminent  historian 
who  was  recently  Minister  of  Bducation. 

Perhaps  tho  moat  interesting  of  oar  visitors,  after  Mr, 
Browning,  was  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  She  impressed  me 
mnofa,and  the  criticisms  I  have  read  of  her  "  Stmnjf  Memorw'* 
■nd  other  books  have  &ilod  to  diminish  my  admiration  for 
her.  She  was  one  of  the  few  women,  I  snppose,  who  hnve 
actually  fdt  Fame,  w    heroes  do    who    roo^vo    national 
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Triamphs;  an.1  ftheMamed  to  be  as  simplo  find  nnpretontions, 
as  little  elated  as  it  was  possible  to  bo.  She  bod  ovon  a  trick 
of  looking  down  as  if  she  had  boen  stared  out  of  counienaaco ; 
bnt  this  was  perhaps  a  part  of  that  singular  habit  which 
most  Evangelicals  of  her  class  exhibited  thirty  yean  ago,  of 
shynefls  in  society  and  inability  to  convurso  except  with  the 
person  st^aled  next  them  in  company.  It  was  the  vuriiicatioQ 
atter  eighteen  ceutories  of  the  old  heathen  taunt  against  the 
Christiana,  recorded  in  the  dialogues  of  Minacius  Felix,  **  In 
publicam  muta,  in  anffiUU  garrvJa!"  I  have  recorded 
olsowhora  Mrs.  Btowo's  remark  when  1  spoke  with 
grief  of  the  end  of  Ihcodore  Parker's  work,  "Do  yon 
think,*'  she  tioid,  suddouly  looking  up  at  mo  with 
flasliing  eyes,  "  that  Theodore  Parker  haa  no  work  to 
do  for  God  now?"  I  must  not  repeat  again  hcrj 
interesting  conversation  as  we  sat  on  our  balcony  watching^ 
the  sun  go  down  over  the  Val  d*  Amo.  After  mnch  serioos 
talk  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  next  life,  Mrs.  Stowe  narrated  fta 

'  faying  of  her  boy  on  which,  (as  I  told  her),  a  good  heterodox) 
sermon  in  niif  smw  might  be  preached.     She  taught  the  child 
that  Auger  was  siuful,  whereupon  he  asked :  "  Then  why, 

t  Varna,  does  the  Bible  say  so  often  that  God  was  angry  ?  '* 
Blie  replied  motherlike :  "  You  will  understand  it  when  you 
are  older."  The  boy  pondered  Beriously  for  awhile  and  then 
burst  out:  *'0  Mama,  I  have  found  it  ont(  God  is  angry, 
hecaitse  God  is  not  a  Christian  !'* 

Another  of  our  habituis  on  my  first  viut  to  Florence  was 
Walter  Savage  Lander.  At  that  time  he  was,  with  his  dear 
PuiDcrouiau  dog,  GtaUo,  living  nlone  in  very  ordinary  lodging»jj 
in  Florence,  having  qaarrcUcd  with  his  family  and  loft  hia  vill&l 
in  their  possesaion.  He  had  a  grand,  leonine  bead  with  long 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  to  hear  him  denouncing  his  ehililrcn 
was  to  witness  a  performance  of  Jjear  never  matched  on  any 
ago  1    Ho  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  we  often  walked  about 
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fhid  tiooks  of  Fbronce  together,  while  he  poured  oat  rominifl- 
ceneoa  of  ByroD  and  Shelley,  some  of  wtiich  I  faavo  recorded 
(Chap.  IX.,  p.  267),  nnd  of  others  of  tho  older  generation  whom 
ho  had  known,  bo  that  I  siK-mod  in  touch  with  them  all.  Ho 
WI8  then  abont  86  yoam  of  age,  and  perhaps  bis  groat  and 
enltivated  intellect  ivas  already  failing.  Mnch  that  he  said  lu 
wralli  and  even  fury  seomed  like  raving,  but  he  waa  gentle  as 
a  ohild  to  us  wontcn,  and  to  his  dog  whom  he  pas9ionat4.'ly 
loved.  Wbon  I  wrote  tho  IJrst  Memorial  against  Prof.  Schiff 
which  started  the  anti-viviHecLton  omaade,  Mr.  Landor's  name 
was  one  of  the  first  api>cnded  to  it.  Ho  added  some  words 
to  his  signatare  so  ficrco  and  cont^iniptaous  that  I  novar 
darod  to  publish  them  t 

Wo  abo  saw  mocb  of  Dr.  Grisonowski,  a  very  clever  Pole, 
who  afterwards  became  a  prominent  udvooato  of  the  soionce- 
tortorcd  brutes.  When  I  discossod  the  roatt^r  with  him  be 
was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Soionee.  After  some  years  be  B«ut 
me  his  deeply  thought-out  pamphlet,  with  the  endorsement 
*'  For  Miaa  Cobbo, — who  was  right  wbon  I  was  wrong ;  **  a 
very  geaerous  retractation.  Wo  also  rvdaived  Ur.  Frodtfick 
TannysoD,  (Lord  Tennyson's  brother}*  Hadame  Ytntorii 
lUdome  Alberto  Mario,  the  late  Lord  Justioe  Bowtm,  (then  a 
brilliant  yonng  man  from  Oxfunl,)  and  many  more. 

By  far  tho  beat  and  duareat  of  my  firicnda  in  Florenco 
bowcnrar,  was  one  who  never  came  up  oor  hill,  and  who  wna 
alroaJy  then  an  Bg*d  womao — Mrs.  SomonriUo.  I  bod 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  hur,  being  axLxiooa  to  boo 
on*  who  bad  boen  socb  an  honour  to  womanhood ;  but  I 
«xpeet*d  to  find  hor  an  ineamatton  of  Sekouse,  luLvIng  vttry 
little  affinity  with  ttuch  a  person  as  L  Instead  of  this,  I 
fbnnd  in  her  thn  dearost  old  bidy  in  all  tho  world,  who  took 
mo  to  her  hcnrt  oa  if  I  had  boun  a  nawly-found  daughter,  and 
for  whom  I  soon  felt  such  t4mder  affection  Uwt  sitting  bettdit 
h«r  on  her  aofa,  (an  I  uiuatly  did  on  account  of  b«r  daafiioss) 
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I  could  hftrdly  keep  myedf  firom  caressing  facr.  In  a  letter 
to  HaiTiel  St.  Leger  I  wrote  of  her:  "  8he  U  the  very  ideal 
of  on  old  lady,  ED  gentle,  cordial  imd  dignified,  like  my  mother; 
and  08  Ircsh,  eoger  and  intoUigont  7u>w,  as  she  can  ever  have 
been.*'  Her  religious  ideas  proved  to  be  exactly  like  my 
own  ;  and  biding  no  donbt  Homewhat  a-thirst  for  sympathy  nn 
a  subject  on  which  she  felt  profoundly,  (bor  daughters 
differing  from  her),  she  opened  her  heart  to  me  entirely. 
Here  are  a  few  notes  I  made  after  talks  with  her  : — 

"  Mrs.  Bomerville  thinks  no  one  can  be  eloquent  who  has 
not  studied  the  Bible.  We  discussed  the  character  of  Christ. 
She  agreed  to  all  I  said,  adding  she  thought  it  dear 
the  Apostles  never  tJiought  he  was  Ood,  only  the  image  of 
the  perfection  of  God.  She  kissed  me  tenderly  when  I  rose 
to  go  aud  bade  me  come  back  at  any  hour — at  three  iu  the 
morning  if  I  liked ! — May  16th.  Mrs.  Romer\*iIlo  gave  mo 
her  photograph.  She  says  she  always  feels  a  regret  thinking' 
of  the  next  life  that  we  shall  see  no  more  the  fiowers  of  this 
world.  I  said  we  should  no  doubt  see  others  still  fairer. 
**Ah  I  yes,"  she  said,  *'  but  ortr  own  roses  and  mignonette  I 
I  Ghall  miss  them.  Tlie  dear  animals  I  believe  wq  Ji/ia/f  meet. 
They  suiTer  so  often  here,  they  mast  live  again." — June  Srd. 
Wished  farewell  to  Ifrs.  Bomerville.  Blie  said  kissing  me 
with  many  tears,  "  Wo  shall  meet  in  Heaven  I  I  shall  elnim 
you  there.'* 

I  saw  Mrs.  Somerx-ille  again  on  my  other  visits  to  Italy, 
at  Genoa,  Spezzia  ami  Naples  ;  of  coarse  making  it  a  great 
object  of  my  plans  to  be  for  some  weeks  near  licr.  In  my 
lost  journey,  in  1879,  I  saw  at  Naples  the  noble  monument 
erected  over  her  grave  by  her  daughter.  It  represents  her 
(heroic  size)  recliuing  on  a  claesie  chair, — in  somewhat  the 
attitude  of  the  statue  of  Agrippina  in  the  Vatican. 

Mrs.  Boraprrillo  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  Westminstor 
Abbey-    When  I  saw  her  death  aonouucdd  on  the  posters  of 
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tbe  Devritpapeni  in  Uie  strceU)  ui  LoxidoD,  I  hurned  u  Boooai 
I  eooU  roeovor  myBelf,  to  aak  B&an  Stooley  to  arrooge  for 
her  intannezkt  lu  the  Abbey.  The  Doan  consontcd  Irooly  Bnd 
with  hearty  approval  to  my  propnsition,  and  Mrs.  Somorville's 
nephew,  Sir  WiUiaxu  Fairfax,  promised  at  once  to  defray  all 
expenses.  There  was  only  one  thing  ftirthor  neododr  and  that 
was  tlio  OBDal  formal  request  from  some  public  body  or  official 
sons  to  the  Dcou  and  Chapter  of  Wciitminster.  Deas 
Stanley  had  imtnodiutoly  written  to  Uiu  Astrouonii^r  Uoyal  U 
Dggeet  that  bo  and  the  President  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  as 

'^tha  rapreeontativee  of  the  seienotis  with  which  ^fr^.  Somor- 
ville's Came  was  eonneoted,  should  address  to  hiui  the  demand 
which  wonld  authoriza  his  prm-'ccchng  with  tl>o  mutter.     But 

^that  geiiUeman  nf/uatd  to  do  it — on  Uio  j^round  thiib  fu  liad 
evorread  B&s.  SomorviUo'e  books  t    Whether  he  had  read  ' 
QUO  in  whieh  she  took  the  oppu»it4>  side  from  his  iu  tbe  sharp  i 
and  wigry  Adams-Le  Vorher  controversy,  it  is  not  for  me  tc 

laay.  Any  way,  jeidousy,  either  seicnlifie  or  masculine,  declined 
(o  nduiit  Mary  Sonierrillo's  cluinui  to  a  ptoco  in  the  national 
YolludLa,  wherein  so  many  men  neither  inteUectrntlly  nor 
mornlly  her  eqaals  have  been  welcomed. 

Prom  the  time  of  onr  lii-st  mooting  tOl  bar  death  in  1B72, , 
Mrs.  Somervillu  muintiiiiied  a  oloeo  oorreBpondonee  with  mo. 
I  have  bod  oU  ber  bootitifally-writttm  letters  bound  togetlier, 

Lanil  thoy  form  a  cnnstilenJilo   vohinio.     Of  coarse  it  was  a, 

}  di'light  to  inn  to  Hond  hor  evorything  which  might  intcresl 
hur,  and  among  other  things  I  sent  her  a  volimia  of  Theodors 
Parlt«r*s  Prayers;  edited  by  m^TiuIf.  In  October,  ISGH.  Ispent 
a  long  tiuiu  at  Spexzia  to  enjoy  thi*  immunso  pleasure  of  hef* 
sociofy.  I  was  Ihm  a  cripple  and  nnafcU?  to  walk  to  her 
boose,  and  wrote  of  her  nsits  as  follows  to  Miss  Elhot: 


**  Mn.  Soiucrville  ootooa  to  ma  vrery  da«      dho  i«  Icwkingl 
yoongor  tliau  tJiroeTMUi  afto  aad  ■betiilkfwl  to  ma  for  Um«j 
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honrs  yostorday,  poariiif;  out  bucIi  storee  of  recent  scieno 
as  I  never  heard  before.    Then  no  tAtkfMl  a  little  hot&sf,^ 
and  %he  thanked  me  -vi'iih  tears  in  her  eycu  for  Parkcr'tt 
PraytTt,  sajini;  she  bad  fonnd  thorn  the  greatest  comfort 
and  the  mosi  perfect  expression  of  roUgfons  feeling  of  any 
prayers  sbe  bas  linowu." 

Another  lime  I  sent  her  my  Ho/w*  of  the  Human  Raff. 
She  wrote,  three  weeks  before  her  death,  **  God  Hens  yon 
dearest  friend  for  your  irret^iKtiblo  orgnment  for  our 
Immortalit}'  I  Not  that  I  ever  doubted  of  it,  but  as  I 
Bhall  eooD  enter  my  tiiaety-lhird  year,  yoor  words  are  an 
inexpreeaible  eomfort." 

Mary  Bomervillo  was  the  living  refotation  of  oU  the  idle, 
foolish  things  which  have  been  said  of  iutcUectnal  women. 
Thorn  never  existed  a  more  womanly  woman.  Her  TJff, cAlied 
by  her  eldest  diinghtcr  Martha  Somprvillo  (her  sou  by  her  first 
morriogOr  Mr.  Woronzow  Grcig,  died  long  before  her),  bos 
been  innch  read  and  liked.  I  reviewed  it  in  the  QuarUrltf 
(Jannarj*,  1674),  and  am  tempted  to  euclosu  u  letter  which 
Martha  Bomervillo  (then  and  always  my  good  friend)  wrote 
abont  it : 

"  From  Miss  Somerville  to  F.  P.  0. 

**  22ud  January.  Na]ile«. 
"  My  dear  Frauocs. 

"  I  h&ve  this  moming  reoeivetl  tho  i^nartKily  Hevitw  and 
some  Blips  from  newepaperR.  What  con  I  nay  to  oxprcRs 
my  gratitude  to  yon  for  the  article, — so  admirably  writteu; 
and  giving  so  touching  a  picture  of  my  Mctlior, — as  you. 
bcr  best  friend  (uotwithstanding  the  great  difference  of  age) 
knew  her  ?  Al!<o  I  received  lately  tho  Aeadfmy  wliiuh 
pleased  me  much,  too.  The  Memoir  baa  beeo  received  for 
more  favourably  than  I  vcntored  to  oxpcot.'* 

A  long  time  aRor  this,  I  paid  a  visit  to  friends  at  St. 
Andrews  and  stopped  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  on  my  way, 
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at  Bnintisland.    Writing  from  thence  to  Bliss  fiUiot  aboat  her 
own  country,  and  ooonlrynoen,  I  said  : — 

*'  I  came  hero  to  look  np  tbc  scene  of  Hni.  SomctriUe'ii 
diililbood,  and  T  havo  foond  everythiug  jast  as  she  deaoribod:d 
it ; — the  LisJks ;  the  pretty  hills  and  woods  full  of  wild 
flowQis;  the  rooky  bit  of  gbore  with  boaldera  foil  of  fosall 
sbolla  wfaioh  excited  faor  childish  wonder  when  she  wandered 
aboDt,  a  beantiful  little  ^irl,  ba  flha  moat  hare  been.  If 
ever  there  wero  a  cbm  of — 

••  •  NoorlBhlug  a  yoatb  niblinia, 
With  the  fair;  Ulet  of  aoieaae  aud  Uio  long  remlkfi  of  Time.* 

it  was  rarely  her'a.  Very  naturally  I  waa  thiukioft  of  tier 
lUI  day  and  wondering  wbctbor  abo  li  nnw  studying  the 
flora  of  Heaveo,  of  which  she  used  to  speak,  and  punuiu;; 
Astronomy  among  the  Htars;  or  whether  it  Ain  bo  ]>09iiilitu 
thcee  ttUngB  pass  away  for  cTcr  I  I  wanted  very  much  to 
make  out  where  Sir  WilUain  Fairfax'  Iidukc  had  been,  and 
Qnally  waa  dirooiod  to  the  schoolmaaler  who.  it  waa  aoiil*  \ 
know  alt  about  It.  I  found  the  good  man  in  a  largo  achool-J 
house  where  be  has  600  pujiilB ;  and  aa  aoou  ai  he  leomc 
niy  name  he  fi^ed  my  hand  aud  made  great  demoostra-^ 
tiooa ;  and  Rtrai^lilway  prooeeded  to  oouHtituto  hinitielf  my 
guide  to  the  localiUee  in  question.  The  joke  however  waa 
thia.  Hardly  were  we  oat  of  the  booee  before  he  said, '  I'll 
■end  yon  a  pamphlrt  of  xaioe — not  about  Soiqimh),  I  duti't 
caro  for  Sduuoo,  I  can  for  Korala;— and  Tva  found  ont 
there  la  only  ci  vtry  UttU  tktny  to  hf  t/ANt^  to  ttop  mUi 
pamjtfritm  a»d  all  trim*  f  You  are  jnat  the  penion  io  under*' 
stand  me  t '  Tlic  Idea  of  this  poor  ftoljoolmaater  In 
BuriittHlaDd  oomproaaing  tkae  modest  programmo  Into  a 
■parophlot'  eeomii  to  mo  dolfoiomly  ^laraetariatia  of 
Sootland," 

A  ooUflge  fbr  lAdiea  waa  opened  some  years  Ago  at  Ozfar  j ' 
■BdoBawd  after  Bfr*.SomerriUr,    tgreatfyngoaeedalthotim* 
at  llda  v*ry  fitting  tribute  to  hi<r  mnnarjr ;  and  iiHiiMwd  ray 
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brother  to  send  hits  dau(;bU)r,  my  doar  nioec,  Frances  Conway 
Oobbe,  to  the  Hall.  I  oeased  to  rejoice,  however,  when  I 
found  that  a  lady  hearing  a  namo  identified  with  Vivigoctioa 
in  England  was  nominated  for  olcctiou  as  a  membor  of  the 
Council  of  the  College.  I  entered,  (ag  a  Sul»eriber,)  thi)  most 
vigoroiiti  protest  I  could  make  agaimit  the  proptwed  clioioe, 
bnt,  alas  I  in  vain. 

One  of  our  visitors  at  Villa  Brichiori  was  a  very  pioos 
Froncb  Indy,  who  oiune  np  to  tm  one  day  to  diimor  strai^jlit 
from  her  devotions  in  the  Duomo,  whore  a  Triduo  was 
going  on  against  Renan ;  and,  as  it  chanced,  t>he  began  to  pniise 
somewhat  excessively  a  lady  of  rank  whose  repntation  had 
safTored  more  than  one  serious  injury.  My  Eugliuh  friund 
remarked,  smiling,  in  mitigation  of  the  eology : — 

"  Ella  a  eue  ses  petita  d^la.SHt*mentR  1  " 
the  answer  was  deliciously  XVIII.  Ccntnry — 

**0'est  cc  qui  m'occupe  lo  moins.  Pourvn  quo  oela  soit 
fait  avee  du  bon  gudt  I  D'aiUeurs  on  no  parle  s6ri«ascment 
quo  do  deox  on  trois.  T^e  Prince  do  S.,  par  exemple.  Elncore 
eftt  U  mort  oclni-lA !  ** 

It  was  daring  one  of  my  visits  to  Floronce  that  I  saw 
icing  Victor  Kmannel's  public  entry  into  the  city,  which  bad 
joat  docted  him  King.  This  is  how  I  dtiseribed  the  eeend  to 
Jlarriet  SL  Leger  ; — 

"  Happily  wo  had  a  fine  day  for  the  king*B  entry  ou 
Monday  last.  U  was  a  {;lorioua  sigbb  I  The  beautiful  old 
city  blossomed  out  in  flowers,  flags.  gEkzlaudi),  hangiuga  and 
gonfalons  beyood  all  English  imagination.  In  every  street 
there  w&a  a  thnmpUal  arcb,  while  bouUcanU  at  artilioial 
trees  loiuled  with  cameliaR,  r:m  from  the  railway  to  tlia 
•{ate  and  down  the  via  Calzaioli.  Even  the  moan  Uttlo 
sdrucciolo  de"  Pitti  wan  made  into  one  long  arlioar  by  twenty 
groon  arches  sustaining  h&uging  baskets  of  flowers.  The 
Pitti  ifsiclf  had  \\n  rngged  old  looo  decktMl  with  wreaths.     I 
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hit<1  tlie  Rood  fortane  to  siaod  on  a  balcoojf  oonuuandini;  » 
Tjew  of  Uie  whole  procoBsion.  Victor  KnuLnoel,  riding  bbt 
chwgcrof  Solfcrmo,  lookod — coarse  &nd  fat  u  he  ii. — fk  man 
aufl  a  soldier,  and  more  symiiatlietiotban  Kings  in  geaeraJ. 
GBTour  hiu  n  Lnthcr-Ukc  (nee,  wbicb  woro  %  gleam  ol 
ontunU  plcAsnro  itt  hi?  rooogilioD.  Tho  pooplo  were  i^uito 
mod  with  Joy.  Tboy  dfd  not  cheer  as  wo  do.  but  tittered  a 
sort  of  deep  roar  of  ecstaoy,  (IiDgtDf{  clonds  of  Howtrs  nudor 
Ibe  King's  borae'a  fo6t,  And  tteeming  as  tf  thoy  woold  fling 
tbscDBelTes  ako  froui  their  baloonicA.  Oar  hostess,  an 
Italian  lady,  went  dtrecUy  into  hyKtcrics,  and  all  lite  party»  j 
nioii  and  women  crieil  and  kiMmvl  and  lan>;ljo«l  iu  tlio  wildest 
way.  At  uif^ht  there  was  u  luorTcdlous  illumiuatiout 
extt^ndi'i^  OA  far  a«  tlie  eye  could  reach,  in  (-pcry  palnxzo 
and  cottaije  down  i\\t^  Val  d'  Amo  and  up  tho  » lo[>r'A  of  tho 
Apiiuniucs,  where  boulir«s  blaxed  on  all  the  heights." 

ill  Florenee  uy  firieiiilH  hail  IxH'ti  pnueipally  literary  mou 
and  womrn.  Iu  liormi  tlioy  wiiro  chi<>fly  nrliKtH.  Hnrrift 
Hoffiiivr,  to  whom  1  Imd  tetters,  was  the  first  I  knew.  8ho 
wan  ia  those  days  tho  most  bowitrhing  spritv  the  world  t<vrr 
saw.  Novor  have  I  langhod  bo  ht<lpl<  HiUy  u  at  tho  iziflnittij 
fun  of  this  brifjht  YankM  girU  Even  in  bUer  jeonwheo^ 
,  parfbreo  grew  a  ltlLl«  gravnr,  slui  hkhIM  only  to  hogln  o\w  of 
tutr  duseripLivu  storiev  tu  nuikc  us  nXi  youu^  again.  I  httVc 
not  H0U  her  now  for  many  years  sinoo  she  has  retnnied  to 
AwBTJca,  nor  yet  any  on*  in  tbo  lowt  liks  hor ;  and  it  is  ' 
to  bop*  to  eooTCy  to  any  mdor  tiM  oootagion  of  her  merri-'' 
menl.  01  what  a  gift, — bryuud  rubies,  are  such  sptrtu  I 
And  what  fooln,  what  ir  '  ,  ore  thniui  who  dnmp  Ihunt 

duwn  in  ehililrnu  puMt  <  m  I 

Of  Mias  HoBBuor's  seulptaro  I  hoped,  and  ovory  ons  bopni. 
great  tilings.  Her  Z«noh'ux^  h«r  Pvck^  bar  SUfpmg  Fmm 
were  bcauliftil  creations  in  a  very  pnro  etyle  of  art.  Bal  aha 
WM  [arcd  away  from  sculpture  by  some  invunlion  of  ht*r 
own  "f  a  luMbnniaal  kiml  over  whteh  many  yoars  of  hor  \\U 
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have  been  lost.  Now  I  believe  she  hn»  achieved  a  fiuedtntiie^ 
of  Isftbella  of  Spain,  which  has  been  erected  in  Kan  Frfmcisco. 
Jealoas  ri  valii  in  Borne  spread  abroad  at  one  Lime  a  aUnderoos 
story  that  Harriet  Hosmer  did  not  make  her  own  statncA.  I 
have  in  my  potiBe^siou  an  uutuji^ph  by  her  masier,  Gibson, 
which  ho  wroto  at  tho  time  to  robot  thin  fal^^ahood,  and  which 
beam  all  the  markii  of  hia  qmilnt  style  of  English  composiUon. 

"  l-'iuding  that  my  pniiil  Mibb  Hosmor'a  progress  in  her 
ai-t  begins  to  a<^tato  some  rivals  of  the  malo  rqx,  as  proved 
by  the  following  malicions  words  printed  iu  the  Art  jouruol ; — 

"  *  Zenobia — Haul  to  b«  by  Mis-s  Hotmier,  but  really  exccatcl 
by  an  Italian  workman  at  Romo  ' ; — - 

**  I  fool  it  is  bat  jostico  on  my  part  to  state  that  Miaa 
Hoainer  became  my  pupil  oQ  her  arrival  at  Rome  from 
America.  I  soon  found  that  abe  bad  uncommon  talent. 
She  studied  under  my  own  eyes  for  seven  years,  modelling 
from  tbe  auti<}uc  and  her  own  origiual  works  from  tho  living 
models. 

"  The  firrt  report  of  her  Zenobia  was  that  it  was  tho  work 
of  Mr.  Oilwon.  Afterwarda  that  it  istty  a  Roman  workman. 
So  far  it  is  true  that  it  was  bnilt  up  by  my  man  from  her 
own  nri^nal  small  model,  according  to  tbe  practice  of  our 
profcsfuon  ;  the  long  study  and  finishing  is  by  herself,  liko 
every  other  sculptor. 

"  If  Miss  Hosmer'a  workn  were  the  productions  of  other 
artists  and  not  her  own  there  would  be  in  my  stndio  two 
impoaton — Miss  Hosmer  and  Myself. 

"JOBN   0[B*ION.   VLk. 

■'Rome,  Nov.,  1868." 

Qib^OQ  was  himsulf  a  mont  interesting  pi<niou  ;  an  old 
Orcek  soul,  born  by  hap-hoKard  in  a  Welsh  villoi^c.  Ho 
bad  woudorrolly  little  (for  a  WeLihmou)  of  anything  liko 
what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  colls  Hebraism  in  hia  composition. 
There  was  a  atory  carrent  aiuung  us  of  some  ono  telling  him 
of  a  bet  which  had  been  made  that  another  member  of  our 
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piety  ooold  not  rejwat  tbo  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  it  was  added 
Uwt  tho  piu  ty  dofiod  to  repeat  it  h  a<l  bvgim  (instead  of  it)  wilh 
a  doggerel  Aiuerican  prayer  for  ciiiidren : — 

*■  Bcforo  I  lay  me  down  lo  sleep, 
I  prity  Ut8  Lord  my  eout  to  kec^i.^ 

*'AJiI  yon  see/*  Muld  Qilwoa,  "Ho  did  know  the  Lord's 
Prnycr  after  all  I" 

Oucti  fao  sat  by  mo  on  tlio  Pincinn  and  eatd  :  "  Voa  know  1 
don't  oAun  rend  tUo  Bible,  I  have  u)y  sculpture  to  attuud  tu. 
Bal  I  have  had  to  look  mto  H  for  my  boa-relief  of  the  Cbildrou 
oomtog  to  Christ,  tuid,  do  yoa  know,  I  find  that  Jesoa  Chrtat 
noUy  said  a  good  lliiag  ?  " 

I  snioUitired  my  lan^hter,  and  said  :  '*0  certainly,  Ur. 
Oibeoii,  a  grout  many  excellent  things."  "  Vfe  1 "  ho  said  in 
hiA  slow  way.  ^'Yes,  he  did.  lliore  were  some  people 
vailed  Pharisees  who  came  and  aaked  him  troalilesome 
qoestiana.  And  he  ooid, — he  said, — wvll,  I  forget  exactly 
what  he  said,  hoi  'Detidii  nut  words/  was  what  ha  meant 
to  say." 

The  exqnisite  grace  of  Qibson^s  statoes  was  all  •  pari  of 
tho  purity  and  delicacy  of  his  mind .  Ho  wif  io  many  reapeeta 
an  naiqiM  oharaoter;  a  oimplo-h  carted  and  single  mlndwl 
worshipper  of  Beauty ;  and  if  my  good  friend  Lady  Eustlolcc 
had  not  thonght  fit  to  prune  bis  extraordinority  quaint  and 
otif*iual  Autobiogmpliy,  (which  I  have  riinJ  in  tho  MS.)  to 
ordiuury  book  form  and  raodomltod  siylo,  I  boliovo  it  would 
ttave  bucn  deemed  one  of  the  gema  of  original  literature,  like 
Benvennto  CeUIni's,  and  tlio  renown  of  Glbfloa  sa  a  great 
artiat  would  have  buon  kopt  olive  Uunby. 

A  Burry  party,  uf  whom  Hr.  Gibion  was  ntnaUy  one,  used 
U\  meet  rreqiiiintly  that  winter  at  tho  hospitable  table  Oi 
ChorlutUi  Cnshmon.  the  actreta.  Sho  had,  then,  long  retired 
from  tho  stagv,  and  hod  a  handsome  buoee  in  tho  via 
OregoriaiUK  in  which  alio  lived  her  tnnni,  Miss  Stcbbius  ami 
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JfisB  Hosmer.  Oiir  dinners  of  American  oystetB  unJ  wild 
boar  with  agro-dolco-s&uco,  and  d^jnuncrs  including  an  awfol 
refeotioD  menacing  sudden  death,  collod  **Woftlefl,"  eaten 
with  mol&Httefl  (of  which  wofficft  I  have  seen  five  jilutes  divided 
between  four  American  ladies!)  were  extremely  hilarious. 
There  was  a  brightneBS,  freedom  and  jo^'otunpss  among  those 
giited  Amenuans,  which  was  qoito  dcligbtfal  to  mc.  SXisa 
Cushman  in  particalar  I  greatly  admired  and  respects.  SfaA 
had,  of  course,  liJce  all  actors,  the  acijnired  hftbil  of  giving 
.-ivid  ontward  expression  to  every  emotion,  just  m  we  qoiet 
£nglisb  ladies  ore  tattght  from  otur  cradles  to  repress  snoh 
KignB,  and  to  cnltivate  a  calm  demeanour  under  all  emergenoie*. 
Bnt  this  vivneity  rendered  her  all  the  more  interestmg.  8ho 
often  read  to  as  Bfrs.  Browning's  or  LowoU'r  poefary  in  a  very 
fine  way  inth>ed.  Some  years  after  thia  happy[wint«r  a  certain 
celebrated  London  snrgeon  pronooneod  her  to  bo  djing  of  a 
terrible  disease.  She  wished  ns  farewell  conrageonsly,  and 
went  back  to  New  Engliuul,  as  wu  all  Kudly  thought  to  die 
there.  The  next  thing  wo  heard  of  Charlotte  Cushman  \vn8, 
that  she  hod  returned  to  the  stage  and  was  octiug  Meg 
Merrilies  to  immonBC  and  delighted  audiences  1  Next  we 
beard  that  she  had  thus  earned  £5,000,  and  that  nbe  was 
building  n  bouse  with  her  earnings.  Finally  we  teamed  tliut 
the  house  was  finished,  and  that  she  was  living  In  it  I  Sbe 
did  so,  and  ez^oyed  it  for  some  years  before  the  end  came 
from  other  causes  than  the  one  threatened  by  the  grcot 
London  surgeon. 

One  day  when  I  hud  been  lunching  at  her  house,  Miss 
Cushman  asked  whether  I  would  drive  witb  her  in  her 
brongham  to  call  on  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Somervillo,  who  had 
particularly  desired  that  she  and  I  should  meet, — a  Welsh 
lady,  Uiss  Lloyd,  of  Hengwrt?  J  was,  of  course,  very 
willing  indeed  to  meet  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Somervillo.  Wo 
happily  found   Miss   Lloyd,  bnsy  in  her  soolpfor's  studio 
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over  &  mode]  of  luir  Arab  borse,  and,  on  facAriog  thdt  I  w&e 
anxious  to  ride,  ehc  kindly  ofTorod  to  moant  me  if  I  woald  join 
her  is  her  rides  od  tho  Cnmptigna.  Then  began  an 
acijiiainUnce,  wbich  waa  further  improved  two  ynars  later 
whun  Miss  Lloyd  eamo  to  moot  and  help  mo  wbun  I  was  a 
cripple,  at  Auc-ics-Bains ;  aud  £rom  thai  tone,  now  mora  than 
thirty  years  ago,  she  and  I  hnre  UvoJ  together.  Of  a  firiend- 
Khip  liko  ihi«,  which  baa  boen  to  my  later  Ufo  what  my 
mother's  afTration  wna  to  my  ynulb,  I  sbnll  not  bo  expeeteJ 
to  «tty  mon*. 

On  Diy  wiiy  humo  thronffh  France  to  Bristol  from  ono  of 
my  forbor  journeys  oud  bofore  I  became  crippled,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  for  the  first  tim«  th«  ncquaintoooe  of 
^^dIle.  Rosa  Honhrar.  Miss  LInyd,  who  knew  bur  vOTy 
intunalely  and  bad  workod  in  htsr  studio,  gave  mo  an 
introdootion  to  her  and  I  r^portAd  my  visit  in  a  lelier  to  Hieo 
TJoyd  in  Botne. 

*'  Mdlle  Bonbear  rooelred  ma  most  cordially  when  I  anut 
up  your  note.  8be  vaa  working  in  thnt  mu^t  piotnrosqnn 
atudlo  (at  By,  ucnr  Thom^ry).  1  bad  faiiolcd  from  hrr 
plntnro  that  idio  wan  ro  mnoli  tailor  and  lazgcir  tb.it  t  banlly 
nnppoand  that  it  was  fdic  who  greeted  mn,  bni  btir  farn  bt 
rhttrminij  ;  pinch  linr,  ri«>ar  eyea  looking  atraighfc  into  ooa'a 
uwo,  and  frnnk  bearing;  an  EUtgUafawoman'a  hooealy  with 
n.  Freacbwouioti'ii  oonrteay.  She  spoke  of  yoa  witli  grr^at 
^Waniiib  of  rvganl ;  remombervil  fiveryihing  yoa  had  said, 
id  wauleil  to  know  all  about  yoar  sculpture  atndlea  in 
l^ms.  I  stiUl  It  had  enoooraged  mu  tn  iutrude  on  bar  to 
hope  I  might  persuade  her  to  fnlfil  her  prumlso  of  atopphig 
with  yoo  oait  winter,  and  added  how  very  rnucb  jroa  wiahad 
it,  and  deaoribod  ilio  aMOoiation  sbo  would  bare  with  yoo, 
akf>tchinRoxcaniiona,  fcuri,  andThalaba"<>liHti  Lloyd'aArah 
horiin).  **  8ho  saiil  ovrr  and  over  sho  would  not  go  to  Italy 
wiUiout  goin^  to  sae  you ;  an<l  iliab  kIio  hoped  to  go  aooii. 
pOMthly  next  winter.    ....    Souehow,  from  taUdng  of 
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tfeftly  we  jiiiiirBl  to  tolkii^  of  the  N'ortk,  which  Mdlle.  Boakettr 
tbinkB  baa  a  deeper  poetry  tban  the  Sooth,  snd  then  to 
trelaiid.  where  Hfae  wuhee  to  go  Dcxt  nnromnr  (I  hope  stoppinf* 
at  my  brother's  €m  patmni)  aod  o(  which  conn  try  du  said  such 
Iwaotifal,  dreainy  thingB  that  even  I  gri'W  poeUc  aboat  oar 
'  Dmuui,* — to  which  she  qnieUy  applied  the  epithet 
*  grandioeo,* — and  oar  sea,  looking,  I  said,  like  an  angel's  eye 
with  a  tear  in  it.  At  this  simile  she  was  bo  pleased  that 
we  grew  quite  friends,  az>d  I  can  oaly  hope  she  will  not  sco 
that  sea  on  a  grey  day  and  think  me  an  impostor  t  Nothing 
I  liked  aboDt  her,  so  mnch,  however,  as  her  interest  in 
Hattie  Hosmer,  and  her  delight  in  hearing  about  her 
Zfnohia*  (triumpluuu)  in  the  Exiubitioa ;  at  which  report  of 
mine  she  exclaimed :  *  That  is  the  thing  above  all  others  I 
shall  wish  to  see  in  London!  Ton  know  I  have  sera  Miss 
Hosmer,  bat  I  have  iierer  seen  any  of  her  works,  and  I  do 
very  mncb  desire  to  do  so '  .  .  Her  one-eyed  friend  sat 
by  painting  all  the  tame.  She  b  sot  enticing  to  look  at. 
bat  I  dare  say,  not  bad.  I  said  I  always  envied  friends 
whom  I  canght  working  together  and  that  I  lived  alone ;  to 
which  she  replied  'Je  tom  plaimt  aior$!'  in  a  tone  of 
oonviction,  showing  that.  In  her  esse  at  all  eveuts,  friendUiip 
was  a  very  pleasant  tbing.  31dilc.  Bouhcnr  showed  me  three 
or  foar  fine  picturea  she  is  painting,  and  aome  prints,  bat  of 
course  I  was  as  stapid  as  usual  in  studios  and  only  rem&rked 
(as  a  buffalo  might  have  done.)  that  liomon  boti  were  more 
majestic  and  like  Homeric  Junes  tlian  those  wiry  little 
Scotch  short-faoms  her  sool  delightetb  to  honour.  Bat  01 
she  has  done  a  l>og,  such  a  dog  I  Like  Bufib  In  outward  dog, 
Uut  the  ioner  sool  of  htm  more  profouuiUy,  unutterably  wise 
than  tongne  may  tcilt  a  Dog  to  be  sot  up  and  worsliippod 
as  Anabia.  Certainly  Mdlle.  Bonheur  is  a  finer  artist  than 
Landseer  En  this,  his  own  lino.  I  trinh  she  would  leave  the 
cattle  and  '  go  to  the  dogs.* " 


*  A  statue  o£  Miss  Xlonner  exhibited  in  London,  puruhased  by  an 
AnwricaD  gentleman  for  £1,000. 
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Hy  last  joarney  bat  one  to  Italy  waa  takui  wheu  I  was 
lame ;  and,  after  my  sojoom  at  Aix-lea-Baina,  I  spent  the 
anttunn  in  Florence  and  the  winter  in  Pisa ;  where  I  met 
Cav.  d*  Azeglio  as  above  recorded.  Miss  Lloyd  rejoined  me 
at  Qenoa  in  the  spring  to  help  me  to  return  to  England, 
as  I  was  still  (after  four  years  I)  miserably  helpless.  We 
returned  over  Uont  Cenis  which  had  no  tunnel  through 
it  in  those  days;  and,  on  the  very  summit,  our  carriage 
broke  down.  We  were  in  a  sad  dilemma,  for  I  was 
quite  unaUo  to  walk  a  hundred  yards ;  bat  a  train  <^ 
carts  happily  coming  up  and  lending  as  ropes  enough  to 
hold  our  trap  t(^ethor  for  my  use  alone.  Miss  Lloyd  ran 
down  the  mountain,  and  at  last  we  found  ourselves  safe  at 
the  bottom. 

After  another  very  pleasant  visit  together  to  her  friend 
Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheor,  and  many  promises  on  her  part  to 
come  to  us  in  England  (which,  alas  t  she  never  fulfilled)  we 
made  our  way  to  London ;  and,  within  a  few  weeks,  Miss 
Lloyd — one  morning  before  breakfast, — found,  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  bought  the  dear  little  bouse  in  South 
Kensington  which  became  our  home  with  few  interruptions 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  No.  26,  Hereford  Square.  It 
was  at  that  time  almost  at  the  end  of  London.  All  up  the 
Gloucester  Boad  between  it  and  the  Park  were  market-gardens ; 
and  behind  it  and  alongside  of  it,  where  Bosary  Gardens  and 
Wetherby  Place  now  stand,  there  were  large  fields  of  grass 
with  abundance  of  fine  old  lime  trees  and  elms,  and  one 
magnificent  walnut  tree  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
cut  down.  Behind  us  we  had  a  large  piece  of  ground, 
which  we  rented  temporarily  and  called  the  "  Boxmd- 
te$i  Prairie^"  (t)  where  we  gave  afternoon  tea  to  our  friends 
under  tho  limes,  when  tliey  were  in  bloom.  On  a  part 
uf  our  garden  Miss  Lbyd  erected  a  soolptor's  Studio. 
The  House  itself,  though  small,  waa  very  pretty  and  airy  ; 
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every  room  in  it  U^tsome  and  pleasant,  and  somehow 
eapaUe  of  eontainmg  a  good  manjr  people.  We  often 
had  in  it  as  many  as  60  or  60  goesfai.  hi.  short,  I  had 
suae  more  a  home,  and  a  most  ha^y  one ;  and  my  lonely 
wanderingB  were  OTff • 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IjONDOM    IK    THE    SlXTXES    AND      SsVENTISB. LrTERAHy     LdX. 

For  some  time  before  I  took  ap  my  abode  in  London  I 
had  been  writing  busily  for  the  press.  When  my  active 
work  at  Bristol  came  to  an  end  and  I  became  for  four  years 
a  cripple,  I  naturally  tamed  to  ase  my  pen,  and,  finding  from 
my  happy  experience  of  Workhouse  Sketeha  in  Maanillan*$ 
Magazine  that  I  could  make  money  without  much  difficulty, 
I  soon  obtained  almost  as  many  openings  as  I  could  profit 
by  to  add  to  my  income.  I  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for 
Fraser'n  Magazinty  then  edited  by  Mr.  Froudo,  who  had 
I  icon  my  broUier's  friend  at  Oxford,  and  who  from  that  time 
I  had  the  high  privilege  to  count  as  mine  also.  These  first 
papers  were  sketches  of  Borne,  Gairo,  Athens,  Jerusalem, 
etc. ;  and  thoy  were  eventually  reprinted  in  a  rather  successful 
little  volume  called  Citiet  of  the  Past,  now  long  out  of  print. 
I  also  wrote  many  papers  connected  with  women's  affairs 
and  claims,  in  both  MacmUlan  and  Fra*er;  and  these  like- 
wise were  reprinted  in  a  volume ;  Punuits  of  Women. 
Reside  writing  these  longer  articles,  I  acted  as  "  Own  Corres- 
pondent" to  the  Daily  News  in  Rome  one  year,  and  in 
I'lorcuce  another,  and  sent  a  great  many  articles  to  the 
Spectator,  Kconomistf  Header,  Sec.  In  short  I  turned  out' (as 
a  painter  would  say)  a  great  many  Pot-BoHert.  These, 
with  my  small  patrimony,  enabled  me  to  bear  the  expense 
nf  travelling  and  of  keeping  a  maid ;  a  laxnry  which  had 
become  indispensable. 

T  also  at  this  time  edited,  as  I  have  menti<med,  for  Messrs. 
Triibuur,  tho  12  vols,  of  Parker's  Worke,  with  a  Preface. 
The  arrangomont  of  tho  great  uuuw  of  misoellanoons  papers 
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vvau  very  laborious  and  porploxlng,  but  I  tbiuk  I  morshaUod 
the  volitiiioH  fairly  well.  I  did  mit  perform  as  fully  as  I 
ought  to  have  done  my  editorial  duly  of  corrBcting  for  tho 
press ;  icdotid  I  did  not  uudorstoud  that  it  fall  to  my  shore, 
or  I  must  havo  dooliucd  to  undortakc  tho  ta^k.  Mr.  Trubnor 
paid  mo  £50  for  this  uditiug,  which  I  had  propoaod  to  da 
tfratuitoualy. 

I  had  much  at  heart, — from  tho  timo  I  gave  up  my  pra:Lica] 
work  among  tho  poor  folk  at  Bristol, — to  wriit^  aj^ain  on 
religious  matUirs,  and  to  help  so  far  as  iiiijfht  bu  possiblu  for 
mo  to  clear  a  way  through  Ihc  maze  of  dow  controversies 
which,  in  thoae  days  of  Evays  and  Beoiew,  Colenuo's 
PentaUuch  and  Benau'e  Vi$  da  JSsiu,  were  remarkably  hvoly 
and  wido-Kprcad  through  all  classes  of  aociely.  AVith  thia 
hope,  and  wliile  upending  a  tsammur  in  my  cripplod  condition 
at  Aix-loa-Bains,  and  on  tho  Diallurotd,  1  wrote  tu  Harriet 
St.  Leger: — 

"  I  am  now  Biriving  to  wriio  a  book  about  present  con- 
trovcrsieB  and  the  future  basis  of  religious  faith.  I  want  to 
do  juHtice  to  existing  parties.  High,  Low  and  Broad,  yot  to 
show  (as  of  cuurtMj  I  believe)  tliat  none  of  Llieui  can  really 
solve  the  problem ;  and  tliat  the  faith  of  the  future  oiuat 
be  one  not  boMJ  on  a  special  History,  though  corroboratod 
by  all  history." 

The  plan  of  this  book — named  Brokm  Lights— h  as  follows : 
I  discriminate  the  different  sections  of  thinkers  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  tho  answers  they  would  respectively  give  to 
the  supreme  question,  "  What  are  tlio  ultimate  grounds  of  our 
&ith  in  God,  in  Duty  and  in  lumiortulity  ?  "  First,  I  dis* 
tingnish  betwoou  those  who  hold  those  grounds  to  rest  on 
the  TradUutuil  Betelation  :  and  those  who  hold  them  to  be 
the  Original  Hgvdation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  each  faithful 
aouL     The   furmur  are  dividod  again,  naturally,  into  tliose 
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who  Uke  their  aulhoriUtive  tradition  from  a  Lintnff  Projfftet, 
.  Ckureh^  or  a  Book.  Bat  ia  ChriBli&n  timM  wu  have  only 
liaH  B  f«w  oI«8cure  prophoL*  (T^rnntanus,  Josoph  Smith, 
bwodcaborg,  Brother  Prince,  Mr.  Ilartiti,  SiC.),  uul  tho  choice 
practically  lies  between  rejtting  rnitii  on  a  Churehj  or  resting 
ft  on  ft  Book. 
I  elasfiify  both  the  parties  iu  tlio  Eu^liuh  Church  who  rertl 

;  reBpoetively  on  a  Church  and  ou  a  Book,  aa  Palaoloffian* , 
tli«  one,  tho  //iV/A  Churrh^  whoee  grotuul  of  religions  faith  is : 
**Tke  bihU  mah^ntiratfd  and  interpreted  by  the  Church:" 
and  tho  otiier  tlie  liom  Chun-h,  whtMo  ihonry  is  BtiU  Uio 
rDrmtik  of  Chillingworth ;  *•  Th*  Bible,  onH  the  Bible  imty, 
u  the  reliffion  uj  VrotetianU^^ 

But  it  luis  come  to  pus  tliat  all  the  distinctiTO  doctrines 
of  Christianity  (over  and  abovo  Thuism)  which  the  Tradi- 
tionalists maiDtnin,  aro^  in  these  days,  more  or  less  opposed  to 

I  modem  sontimnnt,  eriticism  and  science ;  and  among  tliose 
who  adhere  to  them,  one  or  other  attitude  as  regards  this 
opposition  must  bo  taken  op.  Tho  PabKxlogiau  party  in  liotb 
wiQ;;:^  insists  on  tlto  old  doclriuos  more  or  leas  cmdcly  nndj 
strictly,  and  would  fuiu  hend  wodem  %dt<Lt  to  harmonize  witi 
tlu'm.  Another  party,  which  is  geuerally  ealled  the  Nml> 
ondoavonrB  to  mnthfy  or  tsjtiain  tfu  nld  doctrine.^,  so 
to  harmoutzo  Uicm  with  tbo  othica  and  critidum  of  ou 
generation. 

AAtr  a  somewhat  carefol  sindy  of  tlio  positionsrmsrita  i 
fiulnra  of  the  two  I^Leologtan  partiM,  I  proeeod  to 
among  tho  Neologiaus,  the  First  Broad  Church  (of  Mwirioo 
and  KingHluy),  whose  progriinimu  was:  "To  harmouizti  the 
doctrines  of  Charoh  and  BihU»  witli  mndcm  thought."  This 
end  ii  attempted  to  rearh  by  now  readings  and  iuU*rpro- 
tatlons,  consonant  with  ttio  higliest  modem  aflniimont ;  ha 
it  remained  uf  ooumu  obvioDj,  Uiat  the  supposed  Divinel;^ 
Insptrod  AnthdritiiM  had  failed  Ui  convey  the  seose  of  these 
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InterpreUtiDna  Co  men's  minds  for  eighteen  centuries ;  indeed 
had  conveyed  the  reverse.  The  old  recel^'ed  doctrine  of  an 
ctomal  Hell,  for  example,  was  the  absolute  contradiotinn  of 
the  doctrines  of  Divine  anirersal  love  and  ervcrlnstmg  Hereyi 
which  the  new  teachers  professed  to  derive  from  the  same 
traditional  anthoritj.  This  school  emphatically  "  pnt  the  now 
wine  into  old  bottles ;  "*  and  the  sdc4:«66  of  tho  experiment 
could  only  be  tempcrary,  since  it  rests  on  the  aasumptiou 
that  God  has  miraculously  taught  men  in  language  which  they 
have,  for  fifty  gaierations,  uniformly  misinterpreted. 

The  other  branch  of  tlie  Neologian  party  I  call  the  Stcmul 
Broad  Church  (Uie  party  of  Stanley  and  Jowett).  It  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  Extreme  Lcfl  of  the  Bevula- 
tionistd  ;  the  fiirUiest  from  mere  AnUiority  aud  the  nenrcst  lo 
Bationalism ;  just  as  tfae  High  Churcli  party  forma  the 
Extreme  Right ;  the  nearest  to  Authority  and  furthest  from 
Hati(»ialism.  I  endeavour  to  define  the  difference  between  tho 
Fint  and  Second  Broad  Church  parties  as  follows  :^ 

"  The  First  Broad  Church,  ae  we  liave  seen,  maintaina 
fcbat  tho  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  tho  Church  can  be 
perfectly  liarmonized  with  tho  results  of  modem  thought, 
fry  a  nf\e,  hut  Itgitimata  ex^tait  of  the  lUhlg  ami  inurpr*' 
tation  of  Church  formufa.  The  Second  Broad  Church 
neona  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  mauy  cases.  th'.>y  can  only 
be  harmonized  fty  '*''  "ifrijioe  of  Bthieal  infaUilnlity,  The 
First  Brond  Church  has  recourse  (to  barmonize  thcxu)  lo 
various  lo<:>ical  processes,  bnt  priudiially  to  thai  of 
diverting  the  studcut,  at  all  difficult  pointii,  from  critictam 
to  edification.  Tlie  Sucond  Broad  Churdi  uses  no 
ambiguity,  but  fraukly  avows  tliat  when  the  Bible 
contradicts  Science,  tho  Bible  must  be  in  error.  The  First 
Broad  Cborch  maiutoios  that  the  Insptration  of  the  Bible 
differs  in  kirul  as  wcU  as  in  dttjrM,  Uom  tbat  of  other  booka. 
The  Second  Broad  Chnroh  appears  to  hold  tlmt  it  diffors  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind.'' 
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After  ft  coosider«ble  discussion  <m  the  TftHoas  tloi^lriiiui;  of 
Uienfttareftndliinitatioiif!  of  Inftpiratirm,  X.-u^k,  p.  110,  111: — 

"  Admit  the  Inspiratioa  of  Prophets  ftinl  AiKMtleB  to  bavo 
been  BabatantiaUy  tho  Bamc  with  that  always  graiitwl  to 
faithful  houIh; — admit,  thurufore,  thtiexistoiicu  of  a  human 
olemeni  in  Rcvolatiou,  con  wo  Rtill  lixik  to  that  Rovolatioa 
as  the  safo  fouiidation  for  our  Relif{iun  ?  '* 

"  To  ibiB  qoeeiiou  the  leadon  of  tho  Sooond  Broad  Ghutoli 
aubwcr  tmhoeitatiogly :  'Tes.  It  hoH  boon  an  egrogious 
error  of  modum  tinioH  to  coufouml  the  Record  of  the 
Itevetatiou  with  the  Kcvolfttion  itaeU,  and  to  oasnme  that 
Ood'i  IcMODB  lose  their  value  becanso  thoy  haro  boen  tranii- 
mitted  to  OS  Uirough  Cbo  natural  channels  of  human  reason 
and  conscicDCo.  ItctnmiDg  to  tho  tmo  view,  wo  shall  only 
got  rid  of  uncounted  difficulties  and  objootionB  which  prevent 
tho  reception  of  Chrinti&Dily  by  the  aunt  honoHt  mmdh 
here  iu  England  and  in  heathen  countries.**' 

But  in  ooDcIuBioo  I  ask — 

" '  What  inflncucc  oui  tho  H<«oud  Broad  Cbnroh 
Dxeroisa  on  tho  Cntoro  religion  of  tho  world  ?  What 
answer  will  it  Hupply  to  (he  doubta  of  \Xiv^  a|ie,  aud  wlieroon 
woutd  h  rest  our  faith  in  Qod  and  Imnioriality  ? '  Th« 
tepjy  seems  to  be  brief.  The  Seeood  Broad  Cburoh  would, 
into  all  the  otbar  partioa  in  iho  Churoh.  call  on  us  to  rest 
our  faith  oo  History;  bnt  in  their  oaso,  it  Is  History 
oorrobofftted  by  conflcionsncss,  not  opposed  thereto.  In 
tbe  oeit  Chapter  it  will  be  my  effort  to  show  that  ooder 
MO  oonditioiia  is  it  probablo  tliat  Hintory  can  afford  as  our 
nttlmate  grooDda  of  faitli.  Meonwbilo,  it  mnnt  ap]i(*ar  thai 
if  any  form  of  Hhttorical  faith  may  oacape  such  a  conclusion 
and  npprnTp  itself  to  mandind  in  tiniu  to  come,  it  itt  that 
which  iH  |iru|inMHl  by  tlio  Hocand  llrtiail  Chiiroli,  iLud  whiuh 
it  worthily  prcMmU. — to  thu  lutoltucL  by  it«  luAruing,  and 
io  ttu)  rrligious  acntinicnt  by  its  profound  and  teodor 
|Mity.'* — Broken  Lisktt,  p.  ISO. 

Tlien  fonr  partiea,  two  Palnolo-^'iaQ  and  two  Noolf^'iau. 
thus  sccaminvd,  inelndod  hdiWMUi   tli^m  nil  tho  uiutnliArt  v%^ 
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the  Cliiiroh  of  Eit^laiid,  and  aU  tho  Orthwlox  Diesentera. 
There  romomcd  tho  Jews,  Bom&n  Catholicfl,  Qnakora  and 
Unitarians,  and  of  each  of  theso  the  book  contains  a  sketch 
and  criticLam ;  finally  conclnding  with  an  exposition  (so  txt 
as  T  could  |;ive  it)  of  T/wartrtic  and  of  PrarttU-al  Theism. 

The  book  oontAins  farther  two  Appfimiiccs.  The  first 
treats  of  Bishop  Colouso's  onslaught  on  tho  Pontatonoh; 
then  greatly  disturbing  Engliiih  orthodoxy.  The  8«cond 
Appendix  deals  with  the  other  most  notable  book  of  that 
period;  linn's  VU  de  Jista.  After  mu-intaiuing  Uiat 
Bonau  has  failed  in  delineating  bis  principal  figorc, 
while  he  has  vastly  illumiunlod  his  environment,  I  give 
"witfa  diOldouoe  my  own  view  of  Glirist,  lest  Traditionalists 
should,  without  contradiction,  us^umo  that  Renan  has 
given  UiB  general  Theistic  idea  of  hia  character.  After 
referring  to  Uiu  measureless  importance  of  the  palingenevia  ot 
which  Christ  spoke  to  Nicodemus,  I  draw  a  eompariflon 
between  the  New  Birth  in  tho  individual  soul,  and  the 
historically- trace eblfl  retiulis  of  Christ's  life  on  the  human 
race.     (P.  167.) 

"  Taking  the  whole  ancient  world  iu  comparison  with  tho 
mndcrn,  of  Heathendom  with  Christendom,  tlio  general 
character  of  the  two  is  absolutely  analo^ons  to  that  whioh 
in  iudividuals  wo  call  Uurcgeuer&te  anil  Regenerate.  Of 
ooorse  there  wenj  thoasauds  of  regenerated  flODls,  Hebrew, 
Qrook,  Indian,  of  all  natioDs  and  languages,  before  Christ, 
and  of  course  there  are  inillioas  miregetterate  now.  But 
uevertbulots,  from  this  time  onward  wo  trace  through 
history  a  nc\c  tpirit  in  the  world;  Ft  loaTeo  working  through 
tho  whole  moss  of  souls."    .    .    . 

The  language  of  tho  old  world  was  ono  o(  »fl/'$atuf(Ktumf 
as  its  Art  was  of  cotnpUtems*.     On  tho  otlicr  hand  : 

**  The  lauguage  ot  tho  now  world,  coming  to  us  through 
the  thousaod  tongues  of  our  multiform  nirilizivtioQ,  is  one 
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loDg  cry  lit  longing  ftapintion :  *  Would  tb&t  I  coald  oroaia 
tho  inuSAbte  Bcaaty  I  Would  that  I  could  discover  the 
eternal  and  &1)Ao1titti  Truth  1  Would  I  O,  would  it  were 
pofuil  <Ie  bo  live  out  tho  f^ood,  tho  noble,  and  the 
iioly]'-    .    .    . 

"  TUis  great  phcuomenoa  of  history  Burety  poiuts  to 
some  oorreepooding  ^^b  event  whereby  the  roToIntioa 
was  accomplishe<l.  There  most  havo  been  a  moment  when 
the  old  order  8toiii>od  aud  the  nuw  beg&u.  Some  action 
moBt  have  tal:<>n  pkivtt  upon  the  Bonis  of  men  which  thenca> 
forth  Htarbod  them  in  a  difforont  career,  and  opened  bhe  age 
of  prof^reaaivu  life.  When  did  thia  moment  arrive  ?  Wliat 
waa  the  primal  act  of  the  endle&a  profprces  ?  By  whom  wa^ 
that  age  opened  ?  " 

"  Here  we  have  realty  ground  logo  upon.  Thero  is  no  need 
to  establiBh  tlio  authenticity  or  voracity  of  special  books  or 
harmonize  dincordant  oarratives  to  ohtaiu  aa  answer  to  our 
qoosti^D.  The  wholo  voiooof  human  hi^itory  nnconaciooaly 
and  without  prcme^Utation  hears  its  nnmistakoabto 
testimony.  The  tiirttLtig  (xiint  bL'tivvi^ju  the  old  world  awl 
tho  now  waB  tho  beginning  of  tho  Christi&u  movement. 
Tlie  action  upon  human  nature  which  started  it  ou  its  now 
couiw  wait  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ.  Christ 
was  ho  who  opened  the  ago  of  endless  progress." 

"  The  yUi\y,  therufoic,  which  seems  bo  be  the  best  fltiiug 
one  for  onr  cAtimato  of  tlto  cliaroclcr  of  Christ,  i»  that 
which  regards  him  aa  tho  groat  Regenerator  of  Humanity. 
}Iis  coming  iriu  to  the  lift  of  humanity  irhat  Rffftntmtinn  is  to 
the  life  of  the  indiviilual.  Thia  isnot  a  conclusion  doubtf  oUy 
deduced  from  questionable  biographies  ;  but  a  broad,  i>laiu 
infereDco  from  the  aniversal  hiKtory  of  our  race.  We  may 
dispato  all  delails;  bnb  tho  graud  refinltisboyondcritiasm. 
Tbo  world  has  changed,  and  that  change  is  historically 
traceable  to  Christ.  Tho  honour,  then,  which  Chriafc 
demands  of  as  must  be  in  proportion  of  our  estimate  of 
the  value  of  such  Begeuunition.  Ue  is  uot  merely  a  Moral 
Rt-Iormer  inculcating  pure  ethics ;  not  merely  a  Kehgious 
BcToriuer  clearing  away  old  Iheologio  errors  and 
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bighor  ideas  of  God.  TheBe  Uuiit^tt  be  wtm ;  but  be  miKbt, 
for  all  wo  can  tell,  have  been  them  botb  as  fully,  ftnd  yet  havo 
faiird  to  bo  what  he  ban  actnally  bnoD  to  nnr  race.  Ho 
mi{;bt  have  taaglit  tbo  world  better  ethics  and  better 
theology,  and  yet  have  failed  to  tiifoHe  into  it  that  new  Life 
ivluoh  has  eroz  since  coarscd  throngh  its  arteries  aud 
pOQetratod  its  toinntesi  voiDs." 


Broken  LufhU  proved  to  be  (with  the  exception  of  xay 
DtUiet  of  Wonten)  tbo  most  aucrcssful  of  my  books.  It 
went  tltroagh  three  En^Iiph  oditioos,  and  I  believe  quite  ah 
many  in  America ;  but  of  thoeo  last  all  I  knew  was  tlui 
occasional  present  of  a  single  specimen  copy.  It  was  very 
favonrably  reviewed,  bat  some  of  my  fellow  Theists  rather 
disapproved  of  tho  tribute  I  hud  paid  to  Christ  (as  quoted 
above) ;  and  my  good  firiend.  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  actually 
wrote  a  severe  pamphlet  against  me,  entitled  '*  llero-Makimt 
ftAtfjion."  It  did  not  alter  my  view.  I  do  not  believe  that 
aac  TUligion  (tho  relation  of  onr  sools  to  Qod)  can  ever 
properly  rest  npon  Hiatorj'.  Nay  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
one  who  knows  tho  intricacies  and  ohscnrlUes  attentiiuit  on  tho 
verification  of  any  ancient  History,  should  for  a  moment  be 
content  to  suppose  that  God  has  required  of  all  men  to  rest 
their  faith  in  Him  on  snch  groonds,  or  on  what  others  report 
to  them  of  such  grounds.  In  the  case  of  ChrisUanify,  where 
.4chobu's  like  Benan  and  Mortincan — profoundly  learned  in 
nntuent  and  obi:olct«  tongues,  and  equipped  with  the  whole 
arsenal  of  criticism  of  modern  Germany,  Frimce  and  England, 
— can  differ  about  the  a^o  and  authority  of  the  principal  piice 
de  conviction  (the  Guttpel  of  St.  John),  it  is  truly  prepoeieroon 
to  suggest  that  ordinary  men  and  women  should  form  any 
Judgment  at  aU  on  tho  matter.  The  lilcal  Christ  needs  only 
a  good  heart  to  find  and  love  him.  The  Historical  Christ 
needs  the  best  critic  in  Europe,  a  Llj;htfoot,  a   KoooeD.  a 
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Uu-tincau,  to  Lraeu  his  fuoUUipH  on  the  mudfl  of  time.     And 
t/t/y  iliitvr  as  rcgnrds  neiu'ly  orcry  ono  of  Uioml 

But  though  HiHtuf)'  cnnnol  rightly  ln>  Ruligitra  or  thn  haais 
of  Itt:trrgioD,  tfaorL*  ia,  aiid  uaaut  bo,  a  Uutory  </  fieligion:  ns 
thoro  is  ft  hifitot-y  of  gtHimi'try  iuqiI  utroDomy  :  aitj  nf  that 
Uiiilory  of  ibo  whnle  worU'n  lUJi^tun  tlic  suproiac  tntcr<hst 
eoulrus  in  the  record  of 

"  The  liolcw  yeftra 
Thikl  br«alb«d  heaeftUi  tiu  Sjrri&n  Una.'* 

Tet,  M  rogBTits  my  omi  p«raoDal  fiBeUng,  I  must  avow  thai 
tbo  bftlo  whi«h  has  gatborid  rotuid  Jwos  Christ  obscnres  hizD 
to  my  vyas.  I  see  that  bo  ut  much  mora  real  to  many  of  mv 
friends,  both  Orthminx  nnd  Diiitiiriuii,  than  ho  caa  ever  be  tc 
tnu.  There  is  nulliiii^,  no,  not  uuo  sioglo  soutcnoo  or  ootioa 
altributud  to  UUu  of  which  (if  we  opun  oar  minila  to  oriticisicj 
wo  can  fuJ  sufltcicbUy  u-rtain  to  base  oa  it  ooy  defimto 
eoDclosion,  oud  this  to  me  lUivelopos  him  iu  a  olond. 
Each  Christioa  ago  hiw  imlood,  (oa  I  rumark  la  my  Dawning 
Lujhti),  tnwn  a  Christ  of  Ita  own ;  so  Uiat  wo  cou)d  JmBgino 
studcota  m  tho  fhttiro  arguini;  that  there  must  have  baen 
"MTerol  Cliribt^,"  as  old  Hcholors  hold  there  worn  sovoral 
Zoroostcm  aud  SL*vcral  Baddhos.  Just  as  Michael  Augclo's 
Ohriat  wu  Uu  producttuD  of  that  dark  aud  stormy  tk^u  wbon 
first  his  awfol  (arm  loomed  out  of  thti  8ba<U]Wfl  of  tlio  SiKtioo, 
in  no  less  a  degroo  do  the  portraits  of  Kccf  Homo  and  the 
Yit  Jt  Ji*)t»  btflob};  to  our  era  of  oentinuMit  and  philanthropy. 
Wa  have  no  lon'madA  photograph  of  his  iMtaret ;  only  such 
wsvurbg  imafftt  of  thinn  u  may  ban  rested  on  tho  waters  of 
OaJilee,  ri[iplinK  in  tbo  breaxo.  t  most  not  bowavor  fnrtiufr 
prulutig  til'  "      --lis  on  B  iiHeoased  to  the  boat  of 

tiiy  |»iK>r  ftl'i  ^  1^  luuru  in..  >  ka. 

AfW  Itaoiciai  LjoiiTa,  I  wrote  the  soquid  :  Vamtin^  Ligkta 
JtuI  qnoted  above.    In  Uu>  first  I  had  endoavoored  to  dcatob 
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tho  Conditions  and  ProspecU  of  religions  btlitif.  In  tho  soooimI] 
I  spconlatcd  on  the  Hcsidts  of  the  changes  'vrhich  were  i 
plac<>  ox  Toriotts  articles  of  that  belief.  The  chapters  i 
consocu lively  willi  Chauges  id  the  MetUiui  of  Theology, — in"^ 
tho  Jdeaof  iioil:  in  the  IdeaoJ  Christ:  in  tho  Doclj-inr  of  Sin , 
theoretical  and  practical ;  iu  the  idea  of  the  Itrlation  of  this 
life  to  the  nejtt ;  in  the  idea  of  tho  Perfect  Life ,  in  the  Idea  of 
Ha^muM ;  in  Ou  Doctrine  of  Prayer ;  iu  the  Idea  of  Death ; 
and  in  tho  Doctrine  of  the  ftfmitij  of  Funishmait. 

This   book    also   ^vfLs    fairly  successful,   uud  went  into  ft 
second  edition. 

Somewhere  ahont  this  time  (I  have  no  exact  record)  I 
edited  a  little  book  called  Aloite  to  Ute  Alone,  consisting  nf 
private  prayers  for  Thcists.  It  contains  contributions  from 
fifteen  men  aud  women,  of  Prayers,  mostly  written  forj 
personal  nsv,  before  the  idea  of  the  book  had  been  soggcstedil 
under  tho  influence  of  those  occasional  deeper  ina^ts  luid 
more  fervent  feelinj^s  -which  all  religious  persons  deeire  to 
perpetuate.  They  are  all  anonjTnous.  In  tlic  Preface  I  say 
that  the  n^ult  uf  such  a  eompilaUon, 

"'Is  necessarily  altogether  imperfect  aod  fragmentoryj 
but  iu  the  great  solitude  where  most  of  uu  {iafi$  our  lives 
regards  our  deeper  emotions,  it  may  bo  more  belpfol  to 
kuow  that  other  human  hearts  are  feeling  as  we  feel,  and 
thinking  as  wo  tliink,  rather  than  to  read  far  nohler  woida 
prhioh  come  to  as  only  at  echoes  of  the  Past.'  The  Itook 
t '  designed  for  the  use  of  thoj'c  who  desire  to  cultivate  tho 
feelings  which  culminate  in  Prayer,  but  who  find  the  rioh 
and  beantiful  colIoctioDS  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom  no 
longer  available,  either  because  of  the  doctrine*  whooe 
acceptaocv  tltey  imply  or  of  the  nature  of  the  requests  to 
which  they  give  utlvranoe.  Adequately  to  replace  in  % 
geouration,  or  in  ttevcral  generations,  such  books,  through 
which  the  piety  of  ages  has  been  pourci! .  is  wholly  beyond 
hope ;  and  tlie  anibitioo  to  do  so  would  betray  iguaranoe  of 
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fcbe  w&y  iu  which  these  preciouH  drojw  are  dlittiUeU  iilowly 
year  nfter  y6ur,  from  tho  Rroat  lucouBe-trco  of  bumanity.' " 

Tho  remainder  of  tho  Prffacf^  which  is  Bomewhat  lengthy, 
diBetUBH  Uto  \-ali(liiy  of  Prayor  for  tho  atbiiiininnt  of 
npirittal  (uut  [ih}-fiicul}  benvfiU.  It  ooDoluiles  Ihofl — 
p.  xzxvi. 

"  And,  lutly,  U  RcUgiou  is  still  to  be  to  manldnd  in  the 
fatnrc  what  it  boa  been  in  the  past,  it  must  EstUl  bo  c 
religion  of  Prayer.  Nothiug  u  changed  in  human  natim 
liocauao  It  has  outgrown  sotno  of  the  errors  of  the  paat. 
'FliA  ftpiritnal  cxjicricncu  ol  the  naiutly  twulii  of  olil  wa« 
tme  and  real  exprnQuoe.  ctcd  wbun  their  intellectual 
creoda  were  fall  of  mistakes.  By  tho  gate  through  whioh 
Lhey  entered  tho  paradiao  of  love  and  peace,  even  by  that 
aiBM  narrow  portal  of  Prayer  inuat  we  paas  into  it.  N» 
ptoMofc  or  fatnro  diaooToiiiM  in  ideiioe  will  ever  traunnnts  1 
Uio  moral  droitH  in  boman  natar«  into  tho  pare  gold  of 
vulue.  No  spcetram  analyttis  of  the  Ught  of  the  nebalc 
wiU  enable  os  to  ftnd  Qod.  If  wo  ore  to  be  made  boly.  wo 
must  aak  the  Holy  Ouo  to  R-iucLify  uh.  It  we  are  to  know  I 
the  infinite  joy  of  Divine  \joyc,  we  mtisi  aeek  it  in  Dinna  | 
nnnmanioD." 

Tbia  book  was  flrsi  pnbliabed  in  1871 ;  one  of  (bo  yoera  4 
Uie  rising  tide  of  ]iberiU<Feligioos  hope.     A  third  edition  was' 
rolled  for  in  1B81,  when  the  ebb  bad  sol  in.     In  a  ahnK 
}*nfae4  to  tbia  third  edition  I  notiee  tbia  het,  aad  aa;  i 
^  thoeo  bopM  were  doobUeea  all  too  baaty  tot  tbe  slow  < 
of  Divine  thing*. 


**  Nay,  It  woald  aeea    that.  £ar   from  tbe  tmmwWftU 
anrora  of  aoch  a  nornbg,  tbo  wovld  la  deetdied  firat 
•ndwe  a  great  *  horror  of  darlnieea,'  and  to  paaa  tbrongh 
Iba  dreary  and  diaaaterOadeo   experience  of  a  night 
materlaliaai  and  ■i.iiniillrJiM     Fwhapa  H  will  only  be  wfaa 
man  haTo  eaen  with  tbt^  ejes  hew  tbo  valvarae 
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witboot  a  thought  of  Gofl  to  illuiuine  its  dark  places,  and 
gaagcd  for  thontsclvos  where  human  Ufe  will  siuk  withotik 
bopo  of  iiumurtAlity  to  olevate  it>  that  they  will  recognise 
ariffht  tho  Qimtt^rablo  precioosuess  of  religion.  Faith, 
wlicD  restored  after  such  au  ecliinie,  will  bo  priew]  as  it  hon 
Dcvcr  hecu  prized  lieretofore.    .    .    . 

"  Asd  Faith  mutt  rotuni  to  mankind  soonor  or  later.  So 
Buro  at)  God  it,  so  suro  uiiist  it  be  that  he  will  not  finally 
loaro  bi»  creatures,  whom  ho  has  led  upward  for  thounanda 
of  yeara,  to  lose  sight  of  bim  altogether,  or  to  be  drowned 
for  over  iu  the  slongh  of  atliRism  and  carualism.  Uo  wiQ 
doubtless  reveal  himsoU  afresh  to  the  souIh  of  laen  in  big 
own  timu  and  ■□  his  own  wny.^whethcr,  as  of  old,  through 
propb&t-sauU  filled  with  iimiiiratinti.  or  by  otlier  methodH 
yet  uulcnown.  Qod  is  over  n&,  and  Heaven  is  waiting  for 
UH  all  tho  same,  evou  ihoagh  all  the  men  of  science  io 
Enro^io  unite  to  tell  us  there  is  only  Matter  in  tbe  universe, 
and  ouly  corruption  in  tlio  grave.  Atheism  may  prevail  for 
a  night,  but  fuith  cometb  in  tbe  moruiug.  Theism  in 
'  bound  to  win '  ut  last ;  not  Dooeasarily  tliat  special  typo 
of  Tbciam  which  our  poor  tbon^bta  tn  tbia  generation  have 
striven  to  define;  but  that  great  ftiodameutal  faith, ^tbo 
needful  substructure  of  every  other  posidble  religiooa  faith 
— tbe  fajtli  in  a  KlghtcouH  and  loving  Go<l,  and  in  a  life  for 
man  beyond  tlie  tomb." 

Tho  book  contain<i  72  Prayera ;  half  of  which  refer  to 
Lbo  outer  and  half  to  tlio  iuuer  life.  Among  tho  former,  ore 
NooD  and  Buusct  pmyera;  thanksgivings  for  the  love  of 
friends,  and  for  tho  bonuly  of  the  world;  ab^o  a  Prnyor 
reapoctiiig  liio  sufferings  of  animals  from  human  cruelty.  In 
the  second  part  some  of  the  Prayers  ore  named,  "In  tbe 
Wilderness";  '*  On  tbe  Right  Way*';  "God  afar  off"; 
"Doubt  and  Faith";  ''Fiat  Lux'*:  "  I'iat  Pom**: 
'•  Thankflgiving  for  Religions  Truth";  "For  Pardon  of  n 
Coreleis  Life";  "For  a  Devoted  Life";  "Joy  in  GchI  "  ■. 
"  Hote  and  Horeafler  " 
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1  iMWX  expucl«d  that  more  tban  a  vury  fow  Crituida  wuold 
bave  carud  for  this  book,  lud  in  &et  priuUMl  it  with  Uio 
tiitontion  of  almost  private  eirctiloliou  ;  but  it  lias  bmn  eon- 
tinnoHsly,  thongh  slowly,  ooUed  lor  during  tho  23  years  which 
bavo  clapsod  since  it  was  compiled. 

I  wrote  Uie  oasays  incladed  in  the  volumo  "  Hopra  op  thi; 
Human  Rack,"  in  1878-1874.  This  has  mn  through  aovoral 
ditions.  Tho  loog  Introduction  to  this  book  was  writtun 
imiiicdiatoly  ofUr  the  publication  of  Mr.  Mill's  Euay  on 
Hdiijum  ;  a  most  important  work  of  which  Miss  Taylor  had 
kindly  put  tho  proof  sheete  in  my  hands,  and  to  whiab  I  was 
L'Uf^erly  anxious  to  ofliur  such  rejoinder  from  tho  side  of  fuilh 
a.i  might  l»e  in  my  power.  Whether  I  soccMded  in  making 
an  tutr^inatf  reply  in  the  fifty  pagos  I  duvott>d  to  tho  Htilijcvt,  I 
riinnot  proflnmo  ti>  (tay.  Tbu  PttsKimiat  sido*  iukuu  by  Mr. 
Mill   hns  been  gaining  ground   ever  tfincc,  bnt  tbL-rn  aro 

Dptoms  that  a  reaction  is  taking  plocoi  boginning  (of  all 
atrii<sl)  in  FrancA.  I  eoacloda  this  Prefnc^  thus — 
p.  58. 

**  Bak  I  qoit  tbo  ougracioos,  and,  iu  my  oa«o,  mml 
TOgratefoU  task  of  offering  my  foeblu  prot^jit  agaiaRt  tho 
laHt  words  ^tdo  to  oi  by  a  man  bo  good  and  great,  that 
oven  bis  miatakes  and  defldonoiofl  (as  T  needs  miwt  dr>cra 
tbozn)  aro  more  luotmativo  to  tut  than  a  mtUion  platiludca 
and  tmtsna  of  boaobeni  whom  hix  traunoondent  iutGUoctoal 
lionrsty  shoold  pat  to  the  bluidi,  and  whoao  aoola  oorar 
kiudlod  with  a  apark  of  the  gunoroua  ardour  fur  tlie  wdfaro 
of  hi*  nico  which  thunt'd  in  hhi  noblo  heart  ami  animatod 
his  outirv  career." 

Tho  book  eoDtuns  two  long  Essays  on  tho  Uf*  afur 
luatft  cuulribated  originally  to  the  Theoto^kal  /fmAt.  In 
tho  linfi  of  thceo,  aA«r  stating  at  langth  lh«  reaaona  fat 
ittpposing  thia  human  uxisteaos  anda  at  death,  I  ask : 
**  What   have  we  to  pUoo   against  them   in   the  seal?  nf 
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Hope?**  and  I  be^tn  by  obaerving  that  all  tlio  nsnc 
argnmcnts  for  immortality  involve  at  the  oraoiol  point  the 
assumption  that  we  poiiseBH  some  guarantee  that  mankind 
will  not  bo  deceived,  that  Justice  will  eventnally  triumph 
and  that  homan  affairs  are  the  concern  of  a  Power  whoRO 
purposes  cannot  fail.  "Woro  thn  faith  which  snippHes  auoh 
warrant  to  foil,  the  whole  structure  raised  npon  it  mast  fall 
to  the  ground.  Belief  in  Immortality  is,  pro-cmiucntly 
a  matter  of  Faith ;  a  corollary  from  faith  in  God.  To 
iiuagiuc  that  we  can  reach  it  by  any  other  rood  is  vain. 
Heaven  will  always  be  (us  Br.  Martiut-au  has  said)  **  a  part 
of  our  Religion,  not  a  Branch  of  our  Geography."  But  in 
addressing  men  and  women  who  believe  in  God's  JusUce 
and  Love,  I  hope  to  show  that,  not  by  one  only  but  by 
many  eonverg^ni  linos,  Faith  iinifurmly  points  to  a  Life 
after  Death ;  and  that  if  wc  follow  hor  gaidonoe  in  any 
one  direction  implicitly,  we  are  invariably  coudiictod  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Nay  more  ;  we  cannot  stop  short  of  this 
conclusion  and  retain  entire  faith  in  any  thing  beyond  the 
experience  of  the  senses.  Every  idea  uf  Justice,  of  Love 
and  of  Dnty  is  truncated  if  we  deny  to  it  the  extension 
of  eternity  ;  and  ns  for  our  conception  of  God  himself,  I  see 
not  how  any  one  who  has  realised  the  dread  darkness  of  "  Uie 
riddle  of  the  painiul  eartl),"  can  coll  him  "  Good  '*  cnlcsB  he 
can  look  forward  to  the  solntioD  of  that  problem  hereafter. 
The  following  are  oliannels  throngh  which  Faith  inevitably 
flows  towards  Immortality : 

1st.  The  human  race  longs  for  Justice.  Even  "if  the 
Heavens  fall,"  we  feel  Justice  ought  to  bo  done.  All  litera- 
ture, from  ^scbylus  and  Job  to  onr  own  time,  has  for  its 
highest  theme  the  triumph  of  Justice,  or  the  tragedy  of  the 
disappointment  of  human  hope  thereof.  Bui  where  did 
we  obtain  this  idea  ?  The  world  has  never  seen  a  Reign  of 
Astrsii.     Injustice  and  Cruelty  prevail  larf{cly,  even  now  in 
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the  world ;  and  as  we  go  back  ap  ihfs  stream  of  time  to  rndoi 
ogea  vhere  Might  was  more  completely  domioant  over  Bight, 
the  case  was  worse  and  worso.  Whore  then,  did  Man  derive 
hia  idea  that  the  Power  rtiliug  Ibe  world, — Zeoa,  or  Jehovah, 
or  Omiiisd, — waa  Joat?  Not  onlj  could  no  aneostral 
Qxperience  have  catmod  the  "  set  of  our  braiiis  "  towards  the 
expeolation  of  Justice,  but  cxptirt<»nce,  onder  many  oouditioiu 
of  society,  pointed  quite  the  other  way.  It  is  assuredly  (If 
itnything  can  bo  so  reckoned)  the  Divine  spirit  iu  man 
which  eauHue  him  to  love  Justice,  and  U>  twliove  that  hu> 
Maker  is  just,  for  it  is  incoaooivoble  how  he  could  have 
arrived  at  such  (aitb  otliorwisv.  But  if  death  be  the  end 
of  human  oxiiitonce  Ibis  expectation  of  juulice  has  huen  only 
a  miaerablo  deliisiou.  Gud  has  created  oii,  pour  children  of 
the  doat,  to  love  and  hope  for  Justice,  but  Tlo  Himsf  If  has 
diangarded  it,  on  the  scale  of  a  disapiraiutcd  world.  After 
rderring  to  the  thousands  of  cusea  where  the  bad  have  died 
•neeeaKfiU  and  penoefnUy,  aiul  the  go<Kl,— liko  Christ, — have 
pariahcd  in  minory  and  a^oayi  I  say  *'  boldly  and  bo  maeb 
the  more  reverently :  Kithsr  Man  u  Imntortal  or  Oo4  is 
not  JuMt." 

2nd.  The  aecond  Una  of  thought  loading  us  to  belief  iu 
luiiunrtAlity  is, — Dial  if  tlu're  be  no  future  Ufa,  there  are 
miiliuua  uf  human  belu^ti  whoao  existence  haa  anavarod  no 
porpose  which  wo  enn  rationally  attribute  to  a  wise  and 
merciful  God.  He  is  a  baJI*-J  God,  if  His  creature  be 
uxtin'^iifthod  bufure  rtiochiug  mmui  end  which  Ho  taajT 
possibly  tiave  dceignod. 

Srd.  The  boomplotj^nosa  of  the  noblest  pari  of  man  oflWa 
so  BLraD};tt  a  coutraiit  to  the  peri(«tion  of  the  oUiv  work  ol 
ctiralion  that  wu  ore  ilrawu  to  ooocltidL*  that  tho  human  aoul 
is  only  a  trud  to  bloaiom  out  into  fiill  Uowtir  hcrnaflur.  No 
man  haa  ever  iu  his  lifo  niiebwl  tho  pJoiitilutla  of  moral 
■treogth  and  boanly  of  which  his  natoro  give*  promi»«.     A 
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gtu-den  wherein  all  the  buds  should  perish  bcforu  blooiTiiug^ 
would  W.  more  hidcoQfl  than  a  desert,  and  tnich  a  garden  14 
God's  world  if  man  dies  for  ever  when  we  see  him  oo  more 
4th.  Human  love  nrf^es  an  appeal  to  Faith  which  has  been 
to  millions  of  hearts  the  most  conclusive  of  all. 

**  To  think  of  the  one  whose  ioDGrmost  self  is  to  us  the 
world's  chief  ttoasote,  tho  most  beautiful  and  blessed  thing 
Ood  ever  mode,  and  believe  that  at  any  momeut  that  miud 
hearb  may  ceaso  to  bOi  and  become  only  a  memory, 

rry  uoble  gift  and  grace  oxtincfc.  and  all  the  fond  love  for 
onrselves  foi^fcten  for  ever, — this  is  such  agony,  that  having 
once  known  it  we  should  never  dare  again  to  0{)eu  oar 
hearts  to  affection,  unless  some  ray  of  boi>e  should  dann  for 
U8  beyond  the  grave.  Lovo  would  bo  tho  curse  of  mortality 
were  it  to  briu{{  always  with  it  such  unutterable  pain  of 
Anxiety,  and  the  knowledge  that  every  hour  which  knitted  oar 
heart  more  cIo»»ly  to  our  friend  also  brought  uh  nearer  to  au 
otcmal  sc])aration.  Bettor  never  to  have  asoendod  to  that 
high  Vita  Nuova  where  self -love  is  lout  in  another's  wc&I, 
iKitter  to  have  lived  Uke  the  cattlo  which  browse  and  steep 
while  tbey  wait  the  bntcher'a  knife,  than  to  endure  tnich 
despair. 

"  But  is  there  nothing  in  us  which  refuftes  to  believe  all 
this  nightmare  of  the  final  sundf^ring  of  loving  hearts  ? 
Love  itself  seems  to  announce  itflolf  as  an  eternal  thing.  It 
has  such  an  element  of  infinity  in  its  tondcmes!!,  that  H 
never  fails  to  seek  for  itself  au  expreesiou  beyond  the  limits 
of  time,  aud  wo  talk,  oven  when  we  know  not  what  wo  mean, 
of  '*  undying  DRection,"  '*  imraortul  love."  It  is  tho  only 
passion  which  in  the  nature  of  things  wo  can  carry  idiU  us 
ato  another  world,  and  it  is  fit  to  be  prolonged,  iutensifit-Hl. 
^orified  for  ever.  It  is  not  so  mucli  a  joy  wo  may  take  with 
OS,  as  tho  only  joy  which  can  make  any  world  a  hcaveu 
when  the  afToctionii  of  earth  shall  be  perfected  in  the 
supreme  love  of  God.  It  ia  the  sentiment  which  we  share 
with  God,  and  by  which  we  Uve  in  Uim  and  He  in  uh.  All 
itif  boautifiil  tcndcrnesH,  its  noble  »clf-forgctfulaofiH,  itHpiiro 
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Knd  ineffable  delight,  are  tlie  vxyn  of  GoU'a  Sun  of  Lorn 
reflected  io  oar  souls. 

**  Ih  all  this  to  eud  in  two  poor  heaps  of  Eiilcnt  dtiat 
dccftyiug  elowly  in  their  coffins  side  hy  side  in  the  vault? 
If  HO,  tot  as  liftTo  doDO  with  prating  of  any  Faith  in  Hcavoai| 
or  Earth.    We  aro  mocked  by  a  fiend." — {/lopfs,  p.  53.) 

6th.  A  romarkable  turgnment  is  to  be  found  In  Prof.  F.  W. 
Newman*!  Theiam  (p.  76).  It  iniiistB  on  the  fact  that  many 
mtm  have  certaudy  loved  Ood  and  that  God  mast  love  then 
in  return  (ctsu  Man  were  better  than  Ood) ;  and  we  mn 
reasonnbly  infer  tlmt  those  whom  Ood  loves  are  doathlees,  dso 
would  the  Di^'ino  BlcfwedncM  bo  imperfect,  nay,  '*  a  yawning 
guir  of  avor-Lneroaaing  sorrow.'* 

6th.  The  extremo  variability  of  the  common  hmuau  lielitf 
that  the  "  soul  of  man  never  dies  "  makes  it  diifioolt  to  disoorn 
its  proper  evidential  value,  still  it  aaems  to  have  the  I^oU  ol 
ft  genniue  instinct.  It  begins  early,  though  (probably)  not  at 
tbo  Mfliest  stage  of  hiinmn  dovolopracnt  It  attAiua  iU 
lOBxiinam  among  the  highest  races  of  mankiotl  (the  Vcnlir 
Aryan,  early  PerHtaii  and  Eg^'pUan).  It  projeeld  iu<?h  varied 
and  oven  contrasted  ideals  of  th«  other  life  (<.y.,  V&lliuUa  and 
Nirwu)  that  it  cannot  well  h»vo  b«on  borrowed  by  one  race 
firom  another  bat  mnat  have  spmn;;  np  in  each  indigonnu«ly. 
Finally  the  instinct  begins  t)  falter  in  ages  of  self-eon- 
MaoanuMi  and  critieiaui. 

7th,  huilly.  The  most  perft<ct  and  direct  faith  iu  Tmraorinltly 
brlDn^tM  Ifi  Kdinlly  wmls  wIki  per^urudly  fvel  that  U1L7  have 
untorod  into  roUtitms  witli  the  Divino  Bpirit  which  can 
ttonpor  end.  "  Faith  in  Oml  ami  in  our  ftmutl  t^nion  itith 
llim^"  said  000  such  d<.\niit  nmn  to  mo,  '^am  not  tiro  thfflfuu 
butom,**  "Tboa  wiltnot  leave  my  hodI  in  Hades.  Tlioo  wilt 
guide  uie  b^  thy  eouxutel  and  afterwards  reoe(V«m«  to  Glory." 

*'  Suub,  tut  a  fow  bleaavd  aoala,  l— tnii  to  bo  Uui  imrliDcl 
cvidenoo  uf    things  not  soon.'    But  o«n  Uictt   full  (aitb 
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svipply  onr  laclt  ?  Com  wo  see  with  tbeir  eyes  anil  bolicvo" 
ou  their  rc^iort  ?  It  is  only  [losHible  in  a  very  interior 
menstirc.  Yet  if  oar  own  epiritiial  lifo  have  received  ovcd 
some  EaiDt  ({loonis  of  tbo  '  light  which  nevfjr  canie  from 
Rtm  or  star,*  tboii.  ouoe  more,  will  oar  fiuth  poiut  the  way 
to  Iimnortatity:  for  wo  vhaXl  Unow  in  wliat  mannor  Baob 
triithu  oomo  to  tlio  soul,  aoU  ho  able  to  trust  that  what  ia 
dawn  to  us  may  be  Bunriso  to  those  who  huvo  jouriK^yed 
nearer  to  tlio  Kast  tliao  wo ;  who  have  surmounted  Duty 
more  perfectly,  or  passed  tlirou^h  rivers  of  affliction  into 
which  our  feet  bare  never  dippeiL  G04I  cannot  have 
dohidofi  them  in  thoir  Rocrod  bopo  of  Uia  eterual  Love.  If 
their  oxpcrtcnco  bo  a  dream  all  prayer  and  communioa  may 
bu  dre:\atB  likewise." 

In  couchision,  while  ooramesding  to  the  reador*i 
uuuaideratioD  what  api>oars  to  mc  the  true  metliod  of  soK'iiig 
tbe  problem  of  a  life  ofW  Death,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  answer  to  that  quec^tion  must  bang  the  altcmative,  not 
only  of  the  hope  or  despair  of  tbe  Human  Bacc,  but  of  the 
glory  or  the  foilore  of  the  whole  Koamos,  so  far  as  our  utter- 
most  vision  can  extend. 

"  Liouij  and  eagles,  oaks  and  rosoH,  may  be  good  after 
tbeir  kind  ;  but  if  tlio  bumrait  and  crowu  of  the  whole  work, 
the  beiug  in  wbono  oouHciotuncss  it  iB  all  mirrored,  be 
woraa  than  incomplete  and  imperfect,  an  uudeveloped 
embryo,  au  acorn  mouldereti  in  its  Hhell,  a  bud  blighted  by 
the  froat,  then  most  tbc  cutire  world  1)c  deemed  a  failure 
also.  Now,  Mau  can  only  bo  reckoned  on  any  grouud  as  a 
prorijtumaliif  BiiccesHful  work ;  BDCccssful,  tlmt  is,  provided 
we  regard  him  as  in  trantitHt  on  hiti  way  to  another  and  far 
more  perfect  >itn<;4H  nf  duvelopmout.  We  ore  content  tlukt 
the  egg.  tlio  larva,  tlio  bud,  Uie  half-paiuted  canvas,  the 
rough  M:a0uldiufj,  uhould  only  foiutly  iu(ti<»ito  what  wUl  be 
the  future  bird  and  butterfly  and  flower  aud  picture  and 
to]upl(.s  Aud  thus  to  look  ou  man  (as  by  some  deep  insight 
be  ban  atmiifit  nnivtnvilly  rei^anletl  htniHrlf)  as  a  '  itojouriirr 
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apon  eartb,'  apon  his  way  to  '  aootlier  coantry,  eren  a 
bottvenly,'  dwtioed  to  oom[dete  Hla  pUgriniago  and  maka 
up  for  all  tua  Bfaortconiiiif^  eUewhore.  is  to  loave  a 
m&rgiD  for  beUoring  hint  to  be  oven  now  a  Dmne  work 
in  its  embryonic  aiagc.  Bat  if  to  doeo  out  this  Tiew 
of  the  future,  and  asHuro  oitt-Ki'Ives  that  nothing  more  is 
over  to  bo  exp«ofcod  of  him  than  what  we  know  hiin  to  be 
datiufi  the  Uitdaysof  hi»  mortal  Ufo;  if  wo  aro  to  boiiera 
we  have  aeeo  ttie  best  development  which  his  iutelleot  and 
heart,  bta  powors  of  knowing,  feeling,  enjoying,  loving, 
blessing  and  boing  Ueoed,  wiU  ever  obtain  wbUu  ibo 
beaTena  eodtiro,— tbeo.  indeed,  is  tfae  eoncloaion  ineritablo 
and  final.  Han  is  a  Failure,  tbo  conmtniDaie  ^Qore  of 
orentioo.  ETerytbing  clue, — star,  ocean,  monntain,  foreot, 
bird,  beast  and  insect — luM  a  sort  of  oompletenesa  and 
iwrf  uctiou.  It  ia  fitting  in  itH  own  place,  and  it  gires  no  hint 
that  it  ODgbt  to  bo  other  than  it  is.  '  Krcry  Lion,*  an 
Parker  has  snt>l,  '  ih  a  typo  of  tUl  lionbood  ;  hut  there  is  no 
Mjtn  who  is  a  typo  of  all  Slauhood**  Even  tbo  beet  and 
groatest  of  men  have  only  boon  imi>cKect  iypee  of  a  single 
phase  of  manhood — of  tbo  aaiot.  the  hero,  ttie  sage,  the 
I'bilanthropist.  the  poet,  the  fcieiid, — oerar  of  tbo  full- 
orbed  man  who  aliould  be  ail  feheaetogekber.  If  each  perish 
at  death,  iheo,— «s  tbeaaoda  of  all  tbesa  varied  forma  of  good 
aro  in  each, — every  one  aa  oat  off  prematurely,  blighted, 
ffpcilad.  Nor  in  this  criterion  of  suooeaa  or  failure 
fldlaly  applicable  to  onr  sniall  plant»t ;  a  mere  spark  thrown 
off  the  wheel  wboreoo  a  millioa  saos  axe  turned  into  spaoe. 
It  ia  mxf  lo  balieve  that  mnob  loftier  beings,  poaseaaed  of 
Ux  gKMter  mental  aod  moral  powan  than  oor  owu,  iababift 
otiwr  raalma  of  immenatty.  But  Tliought  and  Love  aro. 
after  atl.  tbo  gratulost  thin^^s  wliich  any  world  can  abow ; 
and  if  a  nholo  rao«  vudowud  with  tbrm  sboold  prove  mcb 
a  failnm  asduatb-cxtingniHtiod  Mankind  wonid  undoubteclly 
lie,  t)mr«i  remains  no  reason  why  all  the  sphorcs  of  the 
imivone  lUinulJ  nut  Iw  similar  sonniis  of  disaiii>otntmunt 
and  fkmtration,  and  crttoiioo  itsoU  ooo  bngo  btundvr  and 
miabap.     I  a  vaiu  may  the  Proaideot  of  the  Britiah  OoogNH 
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of  ScioDoe  dazzle  ob  wiib  the  siilendid  ponoraniB  of 
the  materiril  universe  unrolling  itself  '  (roui  oat  of  the 
primal  nebula's  fiery  cloud.'  Suns  and  planets  BwamiiDf{ 
thrnngli  tho  abysses  of  Hpacc  are  bnt  whirling  copulchree 
after  all.  if,  wbile  no  grain  of  duut  \h  ttliaken  from  off 
their  rolHug  sirles,  the  conscioas  bouIb  of  whom  they 
have  been  the  palaces  are  all  for  ever  lost.  Spreading 
oontiuonts  and  flowiug  seaa,  soaring  K\\»  and  fertile 
plains  are  worse  than  failures,  if  we,  eren  wo,  poor 
feeble,  sinful,  dim-eyed  creatures  tliat  we  are,  shall  ever 
*  vouiab  like  the  streak  of  moroiug  cloud  in  the  inAuitc 
aanro  of  the  past.'  " 

The  second  port  of  this  essay  discuRsc**  the  possiMo 
cowiitwns  of  the  lafe  after  Death.  I  cannot  summarize  it 
here. 

The  rest  of  Ihe  volume  consists  ot  a  sormon  which  I 
read  at  Clorkenwell  Unitarian  Ohapel,  in  1878,  entitled 
*'  Thomed  to  ba  Sawd."  I  describe  the  disastrous  moral 
conseqnenccn  to  a  man  in  old  times  who  believed  himself 
to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One,  and  to  have  cost 
himself  off  from  God's  Goodness  for  ever ;  aad  I  contrast 
this  with  what  we  ought  to  feel  when  we  rocofrnizo  that 
we  are  Voumed  to  be  i>avtt} — destined  irretrievably  to  be 
bronght  back,  io  this  life  or  in  far  fhtnre  lives,  from 
nil  our  waudoriugs  in  remorse  and  penitence  to  the  feet 
of  God. 

Tlie  book  concludes  with  an  Essay  on  the  ETolution  of  tht 
Social  Sentitnentt  in  which  I  maintain  that  the  primary  hnuiuo 
feeling  in  the  sav^e  which  still  Uugora  io  the  Aryan  child, 
is  not  Sympathy  with  sofforing,  bnt  quite  on  opposite,  angry 
and  even  cmel  sentmentr  whicli  I  have  named  IleteropaUiy ; 
which  inspires  brutes  and  birds  to  kill  their  woonded  or 
disoMod  companions.  Halfway  after  this,  comes  Aversitm; 
and  last  of  all,  ^yni/wt/i^,— slowly  extending  from  the 
mother's  "  pit^  for  the  wn  of  her  womb/'  to  the  Family, 
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the  Tribo,  the  Nfttioa,  and  the  HnmaD  Booe  ;  uid,  at  last  io 
Uio  Braies.    I  coodade  that : 

**  Soeh  is,  I  believe,  fciua  great  Hope  of  the  haman  n^oe. 
rt  (I008  Dot  1)6  in  tbo  progMM  of  tbo  iuti-Ueot,  or  in  Uii< 
oonqnost  of  fresh  powers  over  tbe  realms  of  nature ;  not 
ta  tbo  improToment  of  laws,  or  tbe  more  tiarmonions 
«4i^istxnimt  of  the  relatiooH  of  claasea  and  states;  not  in 
the  glories  of  Art,  or  tbe  triniapba  of  Sciouce.  All  ibeae 
ibiugs  may,  and  doubileaa  wUl,  adorn  tbe  better  and 
hif»piar  agee  of  tho  fatnre.  But  tliat  wbicb  will  truly 
ooiuititate  tbe  bleasednesa  of  Man  will  bo  the  gradoal  dyin^; 
ooi  of  hia  tiger  paiidons,  hiH  crnclty  and  his  Helfiahness.and 
liio  growth  within  him  of  tho  god-Uko  facalty  of  lovo  anil 
aeU*aacrifice;  tbe  dorelopment  of  thai  holiest  Syinpatliy 
whoroia  all  sools  shall  blend  at  liuft.  tiJce  the  tints  of  Uui 
rainbow  which  tho  Soot  hnHnId  aronnd  the  gr«at  White 
Tbtooe  00  high.** 


Rondc  these  tbeologirfil  workn  1  puliI'shtMl  imirs  roeently 
two  slight  volomea  aa  eoguata  subjoots  :  A  FaithUu  Waridt 
and  HMltk  and  Hotimn.  I  mrote  "A  FaUhUn  W"Hd** 
(first  pabUshed  in  tba  Contmporanf  Emtew)  in  n<ply  tn 
Sir  Fitiuamee  8t«pb<n'a  remark  in  the  Nineteenth  Ctnhtry, 
No.  88,  that  **Wo  get  oa  very  woU  withoat  religion** 
.  .  .  .  "Love,  FrioniUhip,  Ambition,  Seiooco,  literature, 
«rt,  polities,  aommeroe,  and  a  thoosaud  othor  mattan  wiU  go 
equally  well  as  far  aa  I  oan  aee,  whether  than  ia  or  is  not 
a  Ood  and  a  fbture  state.'*  I  oxamiuu  tliis  view  in  dcLatl 
and  conclude  that  instuod  of  life  remaining  (in  the  event  of 
Uiu  tUl  of  religion)  to  mottt  puopio  much  what  it  iii  at  proMint, 
there  would,  on  the  eontrary,  be  aoUiaUy  luiUtinQ  wlueb 
wonld  bv  luft  ouflhaiigad  by  inch  a  ealutropbe. 

Z  wmt  a  copy  of  this  afUelu  whun  first  pulpliiihe'].  fas  I  was 
botUMl  In  coortaay  to  do),  U)  Btr  Jamas,  whom  I  had  often 
nat,  and  wboM  brotber  and  aittar  were  my  \h\\  friends. 
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Hq  roplioJ  in  neb   n  mnnly  imd  gcncrong  flpiril  that  T  am 
tempted  to  give  faU  Icttor. 

"  December  2iid, 

••  82.  D©  Vere  Ganlens,  W. 
*•  Hy  dear  Uias  Cobbe, 

"  I  am  mneb  ob]i}>ed  by  ywxt  note  and  bj  tbo  article  in 
the  Ccntrmpor'iiy.  wbicb  in  perfectly  fiUr  In  itself  and  fuU  uf 
kind  tbiu^  abaiit  mysolf  personally. 

"  The  Hobjcct  is  too  large  to  write  about,  and  I  am  only 
too  f^lad  to  take  both  the  letter  and  the  article  in  the  spirit 
in  which  tliey  were  written  and  a^k  no  further  (UsouBsion. 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  posfdhle  that  there  may  be  a  ^ood 
deal  of  troth  in  what  yon  suggest  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
difiTcrcncelicitween  the  points  of  view  from  whicli  we  look  at 
these  things,  bat  it  is  not  nnnatural  that  I  ehouid  think  yon 
tatlier  exa>^gerate  the  amount  of  suffering  and  sorrow  wliidi 
is  to  bo  found  in  tbo  world.     I  may  do  the  oppoiute. 

"  However  that  may  bo.  thnnk  you  heartily  for  both  yoor 
letter  and  your  article. 

"  I  am  sure  yon  will  have  been  grieved  to  bear  of  poor 
Henry  Dioey'a  death.  Uin  life  bad  been  practically 
de8i>aired  of  for  a  couaiderable  time. 

"  I  am,  ever  sincerely  yoors. 

•*J.  F.  STBPBax." 


Severed  of  these  books  of  mine,  dealing  with  religioan 
sulijeots,  were  tranfllated  into  French  and  published  by  mj 
French  and  Swiss  fellow-religionists,  and  also  in  Danish  by 
firieoda  at  Copenhagen.  Le  MotuU  Saru  Ildujion. ;  Coup  fVaiU 
mirU  Monde  d  Vemr;  L'HumaniU  d^tinie  au  SaltU:  La 
Maiton  sur  le  Bivafje ;  Seul  avec  Ditu  (Geneva  Cherbolioz, 
1881),  Kn  Verden  ^ulm  Trv,  &«.,  &c. 

Bat  all  the  time  during  the  inlorvals  of  writing  these 
iboologie&l  books,  I  employed  myself  in  studying  uid  writing 
on  various  other  subjects  of  toiuporary  or  dorable  iatercsL 
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[  eontribatdd   ft   Urge  onmber  of  nrticlsB  to  the  fbUowing 
pcriodieolfl ; — 

Th*  QmurUrly  Rmw  (thr-o  odiUiil  by  Rtr  William  Smith).  . 

The  Cimitmporaty  fitriirw  (udiiutl  by  Mr.  Baiitiug). 

Frater't  Magaxine  (editod  by  Blr.  EVonde). 

CorrOtill  Mtujannf  (edited  by  Mr.  Leslie  9t»>ph*'n). 

Thf  l-'ortnujhdy  lieview  (edited  by  Mr.  Morloy). 

MaemiUatCt  Magatifi*  (edit«d  by  Mr.  BlasMm). 

Tk»    Theolotfieai    BmvUvd    (UnitMriau    Organ,    edited 
Kffv.  0.  Board) . 

The  Modtm  fitview  (Unitarian,  «dtted  by  B«v.  B.  Anostrong). 

Tht    Nfu-   i^mrttrltf   Mtufatim    (edited    by   W.   Obt 
Crawford). 

One  ooll<M!tiou  of  iheao  urtieltM  wtw  pubtitibtid  by  THibuur 
in  IHG.*),  tntilM  Slttdi/x  AVir  and  Old  an  Ethical  and  Sorial^ 
Stdrjiteu  ;  (1  vut.,  erowD  Hvu.,  pp.  406).  Th^  volume  begin 
with  an  elftborftto  stady  of  "  Chri$tian  hlthiex  atxd  Out  F.thu'j,  of 
Ckrui*'  i^Thtoloyictil  /tVciVir* Seplcmbor,  1669),  which  I  have 
uden  wished  to  ruprixit  in  a  eeparale  furm.  Alav  a  very* 
kinp:  tmd  eartvfat  study  of  the  Saertd  Iioi)k»  of  tke  ZorocstrianM, 
whioli  brought  mo  the  vimto  and  IriomiUihips  of  a  very, 
iutoresting  ParsM  genilaman .  No  wro^ea  Fnrdooq|«a,  J 
of  tba  Bomlwy  Ptmoe  Sfwiety,  and  of  aimthtir  Parasa' 
genUeman  retiidunt  in  Londuu.  Both  uxprrssed  thuir  ootira 
approval  iifmy  rojimuulation  of  Uivir  religiou. 

Theev  StHtli4»  also  eontain  a  long  paper  on  1 1 
vf  th*  Poor  l^av»,  which,  ia  I  have  narrated 
chapter,  full  into  fertile  soil  on  the  mind  of  an  Australian 
gsatiemau  and  eaoaed  the  introduetiau  of  Mime  of  tho 
lalbmis  1  advooaled  into  the  Pour  Law  tyntoxa  of  N*i>w  Booth 
Wales. 

There  wars  also  ia  this  Tolnmo  articles  ou  "  Ilattet" : 
on  Iha  "  MoraU  of  LUtrmimn " :  and  on  the  "  Hururrky 
i/  Artt*   which    porhaps   hav*  soma   valuu;    but   I    havo 
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not  of  Ifite  years  eared  to  press  the  book,  uiJ  haw 
not  tndnded  it  in  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  Reissae  of  189S 
on  aocoant  of  the  pfq>er  it  oontains  od  "  Tlut  VU^ht*  oj 
Man  and  the  Ctaim*  of  BnUtt."  This  article,  which 
Appeared  first  in  I''raser'$  Magazine,  Nov.,  1U68,  was  my 
earliest  effort  (so  br  as  I  know,  the  first  effort  of  anybody) 
to  work  out  the  very  obscure  and  difiieiiU  ethical  problem  to 
which  it  reCsTB,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  Vi\-isuctors. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  positioD  I  took  ap  id  this  paper. 
In  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  it,  my 
thoughts  have  been  greatly  exercised  on  the  subject,  and  I 
think  I  see  the  "Olaims  of  Bmtes"  mora  clearly,  and  find 
them  higher  than  I  did.  But,  though  I  beUevti  that  I  expreeaed 
the  most  advanced  opinion  of  that  ttvitj  on  the  dnty  of  Man  to 
the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  offence  of  cmelty  towards  them, 
I  here  uuler  my  caveat  against  the  quotation  of  tliis  article 
(as  was  lately  done  by  a  Kealous  Zoophilist)  as  if  it  still 
represented  exactly  what  1  think  on  the  aobjeot  after 
pondering  upon  it  for  thirty  years,  and  taking  part  in  thw 
Anti- vivisection  crusade  for  two  entire  decades. 

1  have  mentioned  this  matter  especially,  beeaose  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  mo,  and  also  becauso  I  do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  other  opinion  which  I  have  ever  published 
in  any  book  or  article,  on  morals  or  religion,  which  I  now 
desiro  to  witlidxaw,  or  evou  of  which  I  care  to  modify  the 
expression.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  ma  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  busy  Uttrury  life,  to  feel  that  I  have  never  written 
anything  of  whieh  I  repent,  or  which  I  wish  to  unsay. 

k  eollectiou  of  minor  articles,  with  several  firesh  papers 
of  a  lighter  sort, — an  AUtyvry,  Th£  Spectral  Rout,  Sec. — was 
also  publishe'*  by  Triibner  in  1667i  under  the  name  of  Houn 
oJ  Work  and  Pla^, 

In  1878  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  pabhsbud  a  rather 
Urge  eoUeotioQ  of  my  Essays,  under  the  name  of  DarwMiam 
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in  MoraU  and  fOher  Kiatay*.     T!ie  first  is  •  review  of  the 
I  theory  of  ethics  expounded  in  Durwin's  Dt»eeni  of  Man.     I 
Ivgne  thftt  the  moral  history  of  mankind  (bo   fiir  rs  it  is 
I  known  to  qb)  givefl  no  Rnpport  whatever  to  Ur.  D&rwin'a 
bypoUieGiH  tfaiit  Gcmscience  ta  the  result  of  certuin  contingenaiea  ] 
in  onr  devi'lopmetit,  and  Umt   It  oit^ht,  at  an  earUer  stage,  I 
hnve  bven  moulded  into  quito  another  form,  cimsing  Oood  ta\ 
appear  to  us  Evil,  and  Evil  Good. 

"  I  tliiiik  «o  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  anggeetiom 
offored  hy  the  biKhest  scioutifio  intellects  of  onr  time  to 
aoconnt  for  ita  cxiatuuoe  on  priuciplea  which  shall  leave  it 
on  the  lovel  of  other  insliucts,  have  failed  to  Approve 
ibemaelvBH  aa  truo  to  Uie  faob  uf  the  caso.  And  I  think, 
thenCbroi  that  we  are  eoUod  on  to  believe  still  in  the  validity 
of  onr  own  moral  oonsciooiaess,  even  as  we  believe  in  the 
vaUdity  ol  oar  other  (aoultiea;  and  to  rest  in  the  faJth 
(well  uigh  unlvorsall  ot  the  hnmnn  lacc,  in  a  fixed  and 
Bupremu  Law,  vi  which  Uju  will  ot  Qod  is  the  embodiment 
and  Conseienoe  the  Divine  tnuisoript.*'  —  ifmrwimitm  im 
iivmh,  p.  82. 

In  this  auoe  volnme  (iueloded  Ui  the  ro*iwnio)  are  Msayi' 
on  HtrtdUaty  IHety  (a  review  of  Mr.  Galton's  Hereditary 
GeHntt);  one  on  Tit*  IUli;/ii>H  of  CJtitiOioint,  on  Bobertflou'a  Life ; 
ou  '* A  French  Iliuut"  (M.  P6caul) :  and  a  aoriea  of  ctndies 
on  Bafltem  Roli^oni ;  inolmling  reviews  of  Mr.  Fergnion'a 
Tm*  a$ul  Scrpemt  Wortkip  (with  which  Mr.  F.  was  so  pie 
that    be   made  me  a  present,  of  his  magnifioant  book) ;' 
Bunseo's  Ood  in  Hi*u»ry,  Max  Atnller's  Ckipa/rom  a  Oerman 
W^Ha/iopt  and  Hn,  Maxming's  Andrnt  and  Mfdiaval  Inditi*. 
Eaeh  of  the**  ta  a  earefhl  cw&y  on  one  or  other  of  lh«1 
oriental  faiths  referring  to  many  other  books  on  eaob  labJocL 
Beatda  these  there  are  in  tho  same  volomo  two  iiiiolM 
f.^teofwetoiii  (Urtbratiim   and    Dream*,  whiefa  tttslkod 
iutereat  in  1h«)ir  day  ;  ani]  arem  to  ms  (if  I  be  not  mislsd 
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vanity)  to  have  forestalled  a  good  deal  which  has  been  writteB 
of  l&to  yoars  aboat  tho  "  Babluninal "  or  "  aabjccUve '* 
eonBciooBness. 

In  1876,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &.  Tyler,  for  whoso  Hew 
Quarterly  Ma^asine  I  had  written  two  long  articles  on 
^fitnui]«  vi  FabU  and  Art  and  tho  Fauna  of  Fancy,  uskod 
my  consont  to  re-pnblishing  tbem  in  their  Cmtntnj  Ilowte 
Uhrary,  To  tUi»  I  gladly  agreed,  adding  my  article  in  the 
QuarUrly  Beview  ou  the  Con»cu»tmes$  of  Days ;  and  that  in 
ike  Comftill :  "  Dvg$  ichom  I  havg  trut."  The  volume  waa 
prettily  got  up,  and  published  under  tho  name  of  **  Falu 
BetutM  and  Tnu.'* 

From  the  dose  of  1874,  when  I  ondertook  the  Antt- 
vivisoetiou  ci-usade,  my  literary  actinty  dwindled  down 
rapidly  to  small  proportions.  In  tho  course  of  eight  years  1 
wrote  enough  magazine  artioleB  to  fill  one  volume,  published 
in  1882,  and  oonlainiog  essays  on  Ma<fnanijnvux  Atheism ; 
Peagi^itm  and  One  of  its  Professors,  and  a  few  otlier  papers, 
of  whieH  the  mcwt  important, — the  Psak  in  Darien, — gives 
its  name  to  the  book.  It  is  an  argument,  {with  many  &Lcta 
cited  in  its  support,)  for  believing  that  the  dying,  as  they  are 
passing  the  thi-osliold,  not  seldom  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  beloved  ones  waiting  for  them  in  the  new  state  ef 
existence  which  they  ore  actually  entering. 

After  this  book  1  wrote  little  for  some  years,  but  m  1888  I 
was  asked  to  contribute  an  article  to  the  Universal  lievifw 
on  M«  Scifntijic  Spirit  of  tfte  Age.  I  gladly  acceded,  bat  the 
Editor  desired  to  cut  down  my  M8.,  so  I  published  it  as  a 
book  with  a  few  other  oldor  papers ;  notably  one  on  the 
Toten  J/oiU(t  and  the  Coimtry  Mouse:  a  hiUfbumorous  study 
of  the  pros  and  cotu  of  Life  in  London,  and  Life  io  a 
Country-house. 

AiW  this,  again,  1  published  two  editions  of  a  little 
compilation,  tho  **  Friend  of  Man  and  liis  Friends  the  Poets ; " 
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a  eoUeofciou  (with  ronning  commentary)  of  Poems  of  all  ages 
and  eoontries  relating  to  Dogi,  which  were  likely,  I 
thooght,  to  aid  my  poor,  four-footed  friends'  claims  to 
sympathy  and  respect. 

Of  my  remaining  books,  the  Dutu$  of  Wommt  and  Tfu 
Modem  Rack  I  shall  speak  in  the  chapters  which  respectively 
concern  my  work  for  Women,  and  the  AuU-viviseotion 
movenu'nt. 


I 
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CHAPTER    XVL 

IjONDDN    in    TBK  SlXTlKfl   AVD   SeVBKTien. — JOUBHAUDIL 

JotioNAiasH  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  doUghtfal  profossioo, 
Hill  uf  interest,  oud  promisQ  of  evar -extending  OBefolneM. 
During  the  yeare  in  wtticb  1  waa  a  prufeseicinal  JoaniftUst, 
wbon  I  had  occosiun  to  go  into  a  Bunk  or  a  lawyer's  office, 
I  alwnyit  pillrd  tho  eicrks  for  their  dttll,  mouotooons,  ugly 
work,  AS  Domparod  with  mine.  If  aot  ourriod  on  t»u  long  or 
continnonsly,— BO  that  the  brain  be^ns  to  ehim  leaden 
fllMping  or  waking  (a  dnadful  state  of  things  into  whioh  we 
may  fldl), — it  ts  pre-emineatly  healthy,  being  so  full  of  variety 
and  calling  fnr  mi  many  ditfrtrnnt  mental  fncaltJcs  one  atUii 
onothar.  Promptiluda,  olear  and  quick  jiidgmeBt  oa  to  what 
ia,  and  ia  not,  expedient  and  dccoroos  to  say;  a  rwdy 
nuoKify  woU  stored  with  illDstrfttioDs  and  onwom  qnotationa, 
a  bright  and  strong  stylo;  and,  if  it  can  be  attAined,  a 
playful  (not  satuminti)  humour  enpvntdded, — all  Iheoo 
•joalitios  and  attainnicuta  aro  callM  Cor  in  writing  fur  u  daily 
newspaper ;  and  thu  pnictioi  of  them  cannot  fail  to  sharpen 
their  edge.  To  be  in  Uitich  with  tho  most  striking  ovonts  nf 
the  whole  world,  tmd  enjoy  the  privilege  of  ^v^  yoor 
opinion  on  them  to  60,000  or  100,000  roaden  within  a  fow 
hoars,  this  stmek  me,  when  I  firet  rccogntMHl  that  sneh  waa 
my  hnsineot  ■•  a  ioadar-writiri  as  something  for  whieh 
many  prophela  and  preaohora  of  old  woiUd  have  given  a 
hamw  full  of  silver  and  gold.  And  I  was  to  be  paid  for 
aeeepiing  it !  It  u  ooe  thing  to  be  a  "  Voi  dauiantii)  in 
Deeerto,"  and  quite  another  to  i^peak  in  FUfit  Street,  uul, 
without  lifting  np  0Q«*e  voioo,  to  reach  all  at  odoo,  as  many 
men  aa  fnrmrd  the  populotioa  of  onniit  Attuai,  not  to  my 
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that  of  JoTDsaloni  t     Bnt  I  mii?t  nni  "  modify  mine  office  ** 
too  fondly  I 

From  the  limo  of  my  second  joiimey  to  luly  I  obtained 
Dmployment,  bs  I  have  mentioned,  ait  Correspondent  to  the 
DaUy  Netct,vii\h  whoee  Italimn  politics  I  was  in  sympathy. 
I  also  wrote  all  sorts  of  misceUoneotiB  papers  and  descriptions 
for  the  SpectaUfT,  the  Reader^  the  Inquirer,  the  Acadfrny,  and 
the  Examiner.  When  in  Loudon  T  was  engaged  on  the 
Htnff  of  the  aliort'lived  Day  (1SG7)  ;  luid  mach  lamented  il« 
nntimely  eclipse,  when  my  friend  Mr.  Huwciii,  nokindly 
'*  chaffed  "  roe  by  moariung  over  tt  :— 

**  Sieeet  Day  I 
How  coot  /   how  bright !  ** 

T  was  paid,  however,  baiidMomcly  for  all  I  hud  written 
for  it,  and  a  fow  monthR  later  I  received  an  iuvitalion  from 
Mr.  Arthnr  Arnold  (since  M.P.  for  Salford)  to  join  hia  staff 
on  the  ncwly-foundcd  P^cho.  It  was  a  great  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Petter  &  Qalpin,  to  start 
a  half-penny  paper.  Such  a  thiiig  did  not  then  exist  in 
England,  and  the  ridicule  it  ent^ouutercd,  and  boycotting  from 
the  news-agents  who  could  not  make  enough  profit  oq  it  to 
satisfy  themsflvofi,  were  very  serious  obstacles  to  sneeew. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Arnold's  great  tact  and  ability  cleared  the 
way,  and  before  many  months  our  cironlation,  I  believe,  was 
very  large  ind(><M].  My  share  in  the  undertaking  was  soon 
arranged  after  a  few  intervicwB  and  experiments.  It  was 
agfMd  that  I  shoold  go  on  three  mominga  every  week  at  ten 
o'elock,  to  Iho  ofRco  in  Catherine  Street,  Stmnd,  aud  there  in 
a  private  room  for  my  own  nso  only,  write  a  lea^liug  article 
on  some  social  Bubjeel  ailer  arranging  with  the  oditor  what 
it  should  be.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  for  seven  years  from 
that  time  till  I  retJreil,  I  never  once  failed  to  keep  my  engage- 
ment.    Of  oouiiio  1  took  a  Liw  weeks*  holiday  every  yoar  ; 
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bat  lir.  Aruold  nevor  expoct«d  his  ooatribator  in  vul 
Snmotimofi  it  was  hard  work  for  me ;  I  hjid  ft  oold|  or  wu 
othflrwise  ill,  or  the  bdow  Uy  thick  and  eoba  from  Soath 
Kposington  were  not  to  be  had.  Neverthelesa  t  made  my 
way  to  my  deBtmalaon  paDctnally ;  aod,  when  thorc,  I  wroto 
my  leader,  and  as  many  "Notes"  as  wore  ollntU'd  to  mn, 
and  thns  proved,  I  hope,  once  for  all,  that  a  wonuui  may  be 
relied  nn  ae  a  jonrnalist  no  leas  than  a  man.  I  do  not  iliinV 
indeed,  thai  very  numy  maaeaUne  joumahate  eoiUd  make  the 
same  boast  of  regnlarity  as  I  have  done.  My  first  artielo 
ppearr^I  in  the  third  nnmbar  of  the  Ecko^  Dee^-nibcr  lOlh, 
1868,  and  tho  last  on,  ur  abooL,  March,  1876.  Of  coiiriio  al 
flrf^t  I  fniiTid  it  a  little  diffirult  to  write  exactly  what,  and  hort 
raooh  was  wanted,  neithor  more  nor  Ic^s  ;  but  practice  luads 
this  eosiar.  1  wrote,  of  course,  on  all  manner  of  RubjiwU, 
pi>1it.ti'f*  excepted  ;  but  chose  in  pmrcrouco  thoaft  which  ofrurL-<l 
uuuio  ethical  interest, — or  (on  tho  other  hand)  an  opening  for 
a  little  fun  I  The  reader  may  see  spoeimsns  of  boUi,  f-.';,,  tho 
puptTK  on  the  great  IHwtrte  Cau ;  Ltnt  in  UfltjrtmA :  and  on 
Fnl  i'mjtt4i :  Strrepinff  uiuArr  (JW  AfaU,  Stc,  in  Ut-Mhoet,  a  httlv 
book  compiled  from  a  seleotioa  of  my  Keho  articles  whidi 
Taaah&itx  roprodoood  in  his  library.  A  bw  moidente  in  m.\ 
ozpsrieoeo  in  Cathsriue  Street  recur  to  me,  and  may  lie  wortlt 
recording. 

Terrible  stories  of  misery  and  death  were  continuoaily 
oroppiiifj  up  iu  the  reports  of  Ooroners'  Inquests,  and  I  found 
that  if  I  took  tliese  reports  as  they  were  publiebed  lutd  wrote 
leading  artiolos  on  thorn,  wo  wore  almost  sure  next  day  to 
reooive  sevsral  Inttem  beggisfi  tho  Editor  to  forward  money 
(enclosed)  to  the  surviving  relations.  It  became  a  duty  for  me 
lo  satisfy  myself  of  tho  veracity  of  these  storiui  bofuro  lotting 
Ihsm  forth  with  oLalnui  for  public  Hympathy ;  and  in  iliui  way 
I  came  to  sso  some  of  the  sadder  sides  of  poverty  in  Lnndon. 
Thsrs  was  oos  ease  I  UisMoeily   rseall,  of  a  poor  lady, 
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dao^tdr  of  a  conntry  rector,  who  was  foand  (after  having 
been  mifiS(Ml  for  several  days,  but  not  Bongbt  for)  lyuDg  dead, 
BcorcDly  clothed,  on  the  hare  floor  of  a  room  in  n  misorable 
lodging -ho  utjL'  iu  Drurj'  Lane.  I  went  to  the  boose  and  fotiud 
it  a  filthy  ooflcc-house,  (rc^qnentod  by  ouwaahed  caiBiomcrs. 
Tho  mistress,  tfaongb  likewise  onwoflhcd,  was  ohvinnsly  what 
is  termed  **  respectable."  She  told  me  that  bur  unhappy 
lodger  was  a  woman  of  40  or  50,  perfectly  sober  and  well 
conducted  in  every  way.  She  had  been  a  governoKS  in  very 
good  fjimilies^  but  had  remamcd  uaeuiployed  till  her  clothes 
grew  shabby.  She  walked  all  day  long  over  London  for 
many  weeks,  seeking  any  kind  of  work  or  moans  of  support, 
and  soiling  by  degrees  everjiphing  she  posscssod  for  food. 
At  last  she  returned  to  her  ^vTutched  room  in  that  house  into 
which  it  was  a  pain  for  any  lady  to  enter, — and  having  l>egged 
a  last  cup  of  tea  from  her  landlady,  telling  hor  she  could  not 
pay  for  it,  she  locked  hnr  door,  and  was  heard  of  no  more- 
Many  days  afterwards  the  busy  landlady  noticed  that  she  had 
not  seen  her  going  in  or  out,  and  finding  her  door  locked, 
called  tho  police  to  open  it.  There  was  hardly  an  atom  of 
flefih  on  the  poor  worn  firame,  scarcely  clothes  for  decency, 
no  food,  no  eoals  in  the  grate.  "  Death  from  Starvation  *' 
was  the  only  potisible  verdict.  When  the  case  bad  been 
made  public,  relatives,  obviously  belonging  to  a  very  good 
class  of  Bocioty,  came  hastily  and  took  away  the  corpse  for 
burial  in  some  family  \-ault.  The  sight,  the  Konnds,  tho 
fetid  smells  of  that  sordid  lodgiug-honse  as  endured  by  that 
lonely,  dying,  starving  lady,  will  haunt  mo  while  I  live. 

Another  iDcidtrnt  (iu  Janunry,  18G9)  hud  a  happier 
conclusion.  There  was  a  case  in  tho  law  Reports  one 
day  of  a  woniun  named  Susamiali  PiUmer,  who  was  ttent 
to  Newgate  for  stabbing  her  huKbainl.  The  story  was 
a  piteous  one  as  I  verified  it.  Her  husband  was  a 
savage  who  had  continually  hpatcn   her ;   had  tmned   her 
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ont  of  the  boose  at  night ;  brought  io  a  bad  woman  m  hor 
place  ;  and  than  had  deserted  hor  for  months,  Ituiviug  her  io 
support  herself  and  their  children.  Alter  a  time  be  would 
Buddunly  retonti  take  the  moucj  she  had  earned  oat  of  her 
pocket  (as  he  had  then  a  legal  right  to  do),  ftdl  np  any  fumt> 
tnro  she  poflsesaed ;  kick  and  boat  hor  again ;  and  tbon 
Bgun  desert  her.  One  day  she  iraa  cutting  bread  for  the 
children  when  be  struck  her,  and  the  knife  in  her  hand  eut 
him;  whereupon  ha  gave  her  in  charge  for  ''fuloniuiialyj 
woondiug**;  and  she  was  aeot  to  juil.  Tho  Common  Sorgo 
hamandy  obeorvod  as  he  passed  sentence  that  "Newgmti 
would  be  ten  times  better  for  hor  than  the  hell  in  which  she 
was  compelled  to  live."     It  was  the  old  epitaph  exampliiled : 

*Ber«  ties  the  wife  o(  Matthew  Fanl« 
Wfaoso  loal  we  hope  \a  with  the  Lord ; 
But  ir  for  Bell  %hb'%  oban^  ihU  life 
*  *TU  better  thu  being  Mat.  Ford'*  wUe  I  *  '* 

Havii^  obtained  through  John  Locks  (the  woIl-knowDl 
Mombor  for  Sonthwark,  who  had  marriod  my  oouain)  a  special 
permit  from  tho  Lord  Mayor,  I  saw  tho  poor,  pole  ereatnre  is 
Newgate  and  heard  her  long  iaia  of  wrong  and  misery, 
good  Ordinary  of  the  jail  fult  deeply  with  mc  for  her  ;  and 
when  I  had  soon  the  pooplo  who  cmployod  her  as  char-, 
woman  (barben  and  shocmakors  in  Cowarosa  Street) 
rsocivod  tho  bust  eharactor  of  her,  I  fblt  joatifiod  in  appealing, 
in  tho  KciiQ,  for  help  for  htv,  and  also  in  circulating  a  lit 
pamphlet  uii  luir  heliulf.  KvtiutuiUly,  wfaan  Mrs.  Palmar  le 
NawgaUi  a  few  wurJcH  later,  it  was  to  tuko  posMMJoUf  as 
caretak^r/oT  tkd  efiaplain,  nf  nico,  tidy  rooms  wbsre  she  amij 
bor  children  could  Uvo  in  poa««,  and  where  her  brab 
husband  could  not  follow  hor,  aince  the  place  UJungod  legally 
Iq  tb»  duipUin. 

Vfhan  there  was  a  dearlfa  of  totcrtiiting  news  on  the 
nonuDgs  of  my  leadcr-writinu,  it  was  my  cosiom  to  send  bf 
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Aert&in  newspaper,  tlio  orgau  of  llio  extreme  RitoBUstia 
party,  and  out  of  this  I  aeldom  failed  to  extract  Fai>uLum  for 
a  oheerfdl  article !  Ouq  day,  just  alter  the  29tb  of  September, 
I  foand  such  a  record  of  folly, — vestmenta,  processions, 
thuribles,  and  what  cot,  that  I  proceeded  with  gleo  to  write 
a  leader  on  Michadtnaa  GMse.  Next  day,  to  my  intense 
amusement,  there  was  a  letior  at  the  office  addressed  to  the 
author  of  the  article,  in  which  one  of  the  "Geese,"  whom  I 
had  particularly  attacked  and  who  naturally  8Uppo8«d  mo 
to  be  a  man,  invited  me  to  oome  and  dino  with  htm,  atul 
"  talk  of  these  matters  over  a  good  ^ass  of  sborry  and  a 
cigar  I  "  Tlio  worldly  wisdom  which  induced  the  excellent 
clergyman  to  try  and  thus  "silence  my  gons"  by  inducing 
me  to  share  tiis  salt ;  and  his  idea  of  the  irresistible  altroctioiis 
of  sherry  and  cigars  to  a  "poor  dovil "  (as  he  obviously 
supposed)  of  a  contributor  to  a  half-penny  paper,  made  a 
delightful  Joke.  I  had  the  greatest  mind  in  tlio  world  to 
accept  the  invitation  without  betraying  my  sex  till  I  should 
arrive  at  bis  door  in  the  fullest  of  my  feminine  finery,  and 
claim  his  dinner  ;  but  I  was  prudent,  and  be  never  knew  who 
was  the  midge  who  had  assailed  him. 

The  incident  reminds  mo  of  another  journalistic  experieuea 
not  connected  with  the  Echo,  which  Uirows  some  light  on 
certain  charges  recently  discussed  about  "  commissions  ** 
given  to  newspaper  writers  who  puff  the  goods  of  tradeamcn 
under  the  galas  of  instructing  the  pnblio  iii  the  latest 
fashions  in  dress,  fdmituro  and  bric-a-brac.  It  was  the 
only  case  in  which  any  bribe  of  the  kiud  ever  cniuu  tu  uiy 
door.  Some  tjrandes  danus  anxious  for  tlic  health  of 
work-girls,  had  opened  a  millinery  establishment  in 
Clifford  Street  on  purely  pbilautbropiu  lines,  and  begged 
mo  to  write  an  appeal  'm  the  Timei  for  support  for  it. 
After  visiting  the  beautiful,  airy  workrooms  and  dormitories, 
I  did  this  with  a  clear  couscicnee  (of  comse  gruiuitouidy)  ta 
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oblige  my  friends  on  the  Committee.  Next  day  a  smart 
broagham  drove  to  my  door  in  Herefivd  Square,  and  ou 
«xqTimitt)|y  dreesed  lady  got  out  of  it,  and  tumt  in  her  cord, 

**  Madomo  D ."     I  was  bo  grossly  ignorant  of  £aahiouable 

milUucry,  that  I  did  not  know  that  my  visitor  was  then  at 
the  very  ii\KX  of  that  lofty  oommoree.  She  rasonatratod 
un  my  iujaatiM  in  praiaiug  Uiu  GUfl'ord  Street  eetablishment. 
when  hsr  girU  were  exactly  as  well  lodged  and  fod.  Would 
I  not  come  and  see  for  myself,  and  then  wrJU  and  say  so 
equally  publicly  ?  "  I  agreed  that  this  would  be  only  Cur, 
and  fixed  an  hour  for  my  inspection :  on  whieb  she  graocfblly 
thanked  mo  and  departed,  mormuring  as  she  disappeared 
that  abu  would  bu  happy  to  present  mo  with  "  Une  jolu 
loUtlU!"  Poor  woman  1  Shu  had  comu  to  the  uuly  gcuLle- 
wnuan  perhaps  in  liondon  to  wham  a  * '  toilette  ' '  by  Mjulaiao 

D offered  no  attraotions  at  all,  and  to  whom  (oven  if  I 

would  have  accepted  one)  it  would  have  been  oseless,  aeeing 
that  I  nover  wore  anything  but  the  simply-made  skirti  and 
Jackuta  of  my  maid's  manofiuttore.  Of  courso  I  visited  and 
jastly  praised  hor  «atablishm«Dt,  as  I  bad  promised ;  and  I 
•appose  she  long  axpeetad  ras  to  come  and  claim  httr  "joli$ 

There  was  another  story  of  which  the  mamory  is  m  my 
mind  closely  associated  with  a  dear  young  firioad,— Mln 
Letitia  Probyn,  who  helped  us  ardently  in  my  efforts, 
v«ry  tbortly  beforo  bur  uulimely  deatli,  wbilu  bathing,  at 
Hsndi^  near  Arcaobon.  Ulie  eaM  uf  n  woman  named 
Isniiol  Qrout  moved  os  daopty.  The  poor  oreatarut  m  a 
druukco  struggle  with  hur  bosbaad  at  euppt^r,  ha^l  cut  him 
with  the  bread-knife  in  Much  maDDsr  that  bu  diud  UL>it  day. 
Her  remorse  was  muttt  guuuJn«  and  extreme.  She  was 
tsolenoed  io  bo  hanged ;  and  just  at  tbo  aamo  limo  an  Irish- 
man who  had  mnrdored  his  wife  andsr  ebeomstances  of 
«x«itpttonal  bmtality  and  who  bwl  from  first  to  last  gloriud 
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in  nts  crinie,  was  eet  firee  after  a  week's  imprigoame&tl 
We  got  up  a  Memorial  for  Isabel  Grant,  Miss  Probjm's 
family  interest  enabling  her  to  obtain  many  inflnential 
signaLorcn ;  and  we  contrived  that  both  the  cases  of 
exceptional  sevL-rily  to  the  repeotant  woman  and  that  of 
lenity  to  the  aQreptiutant  man,  should  bo  set  forth  in  juxta- 
position ill  a  score  of  newspapers.  In  the  end  Isabel  Grant 
obtained  a  commutation  of  her  sentence. 

In  1875  tlio  proprietors  of  the  Echo  sold  the  paper  to 
BaroD  Grant ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  and  I  at  once  resigned  our 
positions  aa  Bditor  and  Contribator.  He  bad  created  thu 
paper, — I  may  say  even  more, — had  created  first-class,  half- 
penny JDomalism  altogether ;  and  it  was  deeply  regretted 
that  his  able  and  jndieions  guidance  was  lost  to  the  Echo. 
After  an  interval,  the  paper  was  redeemed  from  the  first 
porcluuier'a  bands  by  that  generous  gentleman,  Mr.  Fassmore 
Edwards,  than  whom  it  could  have  nu  better  Proprietor. 

I  wrote  on  the  whole  inorc  than  1,000  loading  articles,  and 
a  vast  number  of  Notes,  for  the  Eclut  duriii^^  the  seven  years 
in  which  I  worked  upon  ita  stafiT.  The  contributors  who 
Buccesfiively  occupied  the  same  columns  of  second  leaders  on 
my  off-days  were  wilimg,  (aa  I  believe  Mr.  Arnold  desired), 
to  adopt  on  the  whole  the  general  lino  of  sentiment  and 
principle  which  my  articles  maintained  ;  and  thnu  I  had  the 
comfort  of  thinking  that,  as  regarded  social  ethics,  my  work 
had  ^ven  in  some  measure  the  tone  to  the  paper.  It  was  my 
ptdpity  with  [Himiission  to  make  in  it  (wliat  other  pulpits  lack 
80  Badly  !)  such  jukes  as  ploascd  mo ;  and  to  put  forward  on 
hundreds  of  matters  my  views  of  what  was  right  and 
bonoiu'able.  We  did  not  profess  to  be  "  written  by  gentlo- 
uien  for  gentlemen."  The  saturnine  josttt,  the  snarls  and  the 
pesaimiamB  of  the  clubs  were  not  in  our  way ;  and  wo  did 
not  affeot  to  be  Uuilx,  ur  to  think  the  whole  world  wtm  going 
to  thf  dogs.     There  were  of  oourao  Hnhjoctb  on  which  a 
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Xiibcral  like  Mr.  Arnold  and  a  Tory  like  myself  Uilfer<^ 
mdoXy;  and  tban  I  left  them  antoached,  for  (I  need  scarcely 
My)  I  noTcr  wroto  a  lino  in  thflt  or  any  other  pai>er  not  in 
fiillust  accordttnco  with  my  own  opinions  und  convictions,  on 
any  snbjoAt  small  or  great.  Tho  work,  I  think,  was  at  all 
oventa  wholeaomo  and  hannloas.  I  hopo  that  it  also  did, 
now  and  than,  a  L'tUc  good. 

Aitur  the  sadden  and  unexpected  termination  of  my 
oonoection  with  tlio  Kcho  X  aooeptod  gladly  an  engagement, 
80t  rcqairing  personal  atlondaneo,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Standard,  aod  wroto  two  or  three  leaders  a  week  for  that 
nowspapar,  for  a  considui'able  time.  At  last  tb«  Yivifleutiou 
oontrorarsy  eame  in  the  way,  when  I  rengDed  my  poet  in 
oonseqQoneenf  ttui  approranon  of  a  pro-viviiwcting  paragraph. 
Tho  nditor  ossurod  mo  gentrally  of  his  approval  of  my 
oniaade,  and  I  wroto  a  few  articles  more,  bnt  tho  ongsgomoot 
flaaUy  dropped.  Uy  tha*  had  iadood  booome  too  much 
absorbod  by  tho  other  work  to  carry  on  regular  Jomnaliam 
witli  the  needful  vigoiir. 

It  may  intj^fvl  women  who  are  entering  thu  profMnon  in 
which  I  found  such  pli'tuiim  and  profit,  to  know  that  as 
r^ards  **  filthy  Ineru,"  I  fonnd  it  mora  rmnmiorative  than 
writing  for  the  best  monthly  or  qoartorly  poriodioalfl.  I  did 
both  at  tho  same  period ;  ofleoi  sitting  down  to  spend  some 
hoars  or  the  aAoraooD  over  a  "  Study  of  Eastern  RoligioD** 
or  soma  such  subject,  whun  I  had  gone  to  the  HtrainI  and 
written  my  Iniulur  and  notes  in  tho  (brennon.  Puttini^  all 
,lo0ether  and  tho  profits  of  my  books,  (which  were  umitll 
enoogh,)  I  made  by  my  tit«Tnry  and  Journalistic  work  ai  one 
tine  a  fair  tneomo.  Thin  golden  epoeli  endt^I,  hnwovor, 
when  I  tluL'W  my«tilf  into  the  AAli'Viviaeation  moToncut,  afl<T 
which  dslu  I  do  not  think  Z  have  over  earaad  more  than  £100 
a  y«ar,  and  for  tb*  lost  18  years  not  £20.  I  suppoM  la 
■y  whole  life  I  have  earned  nearly  £8,000,  rathar  mnre 
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than  my  wholo  patrimony.  What  my  poor  faUifli 
would  have  fvlt  bod  he  kuown  that  his  daughter  eked 
ont  hor  sabsifttonco  by  going  down  m  all  weathers 
to  write  articles  for  a  half-penny  newspaper  in  the 
Htrand,  I  cumot  guOFS.  My  brotfacrB  happily  had  no 
objection  to  my  industry,  and  the  eldest — ^who  drew, 
lU  Qsna]  witli  older  sons  iu  onr  class,  more  money  every 
year  from  the  family  property  than  I  rocoivod  for  life, — ■ 
kindly  paid  off  my  chargea  on  the  estate  and  added  £100  u 
year  to  the  proceeds,  ao  that  I  was  thenceforth,  for  my 
moderate  wonts,  fairly  wcU  off,  especially  since  I  hatl  a 
firiend  who  shored  all  expenses  of  housekeeping  with  me. 

In  reviewing  my  whole  literary  and  journalistic  life  as  t 
have  done  iii  these  two  chapters,  I  perceive  that  I  have  been 
from  first  to  last  an  E$tayiat ;  ahuost  ;mr  et  sUnpU.  I  have 
done  Tory  httle  in  any  other  way  than  to  try  to  put  forward — 
either  at  large  in  a  book  or  in  a  magazine  article,  or,  lastly,  in 
a  newspaper- loader — which  was  always  a  miniature  essay, — 
an  appeal  for  some  object,  an  argument  for  some  truth,  n 
vindication  of  some  principle,  an  exposure  of  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  an  absurdity,  a  wrong,  a  fidsehood,  or  a 
cmelty.  At  first  I  had  exaggerated  hopes  of  success  in 
these  endeavours.  Books  had  been  a  great  deal  to  me  in 
my  own  solitary  life,  and  I  far  ovor-esUmatod  their  practical 
power.  When  editors  and  pablishers  readily  accepted  my 
articles  and  books,  and  roviowers  praised  them,  I  fancied, 
(thongb  they  never  sold  very  freely,)  that  I  was  really  given 
the  great  privilege  of  moving  many  hearts.  But  by  degrees 
as  yeari  went  on  I  felt  the  sorrowful  limitation  of  literary 
influence.  Sometimes  I  was  wild  with  disappointment  and 
indignaUoD  when  eritice  landed  ihe  "style"  of  my  books 
while  they  never  so  much  as  noticed  the  purpoge  for  sake  of 
which  I  had  laboured  to  make  them  good  and  strong 
litoraturo. 
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For  my  own  part  I  havo  Bhutiiiud  Rciviow-writiiig ;  parU5 
(iM  regarded  newspaper  criticism)  for  the  rather  sordid  roasoul 
that  it  involves  the  double  labotur  of  reading  and  writing  for 
the  some  pay  p«r  colmun,  bat  generally,  and  in  all  casea, 
beconse  I  cannot  say, — as  dear  Fanny  Kemblo  nsed  to  remark 
in  a  sopnlchral  votco  (quito  fali^ely),  "  7  am  nothing  if  not] 
eritical,"    On  tho  contrary,  I  am  several  other  things,  anji 
Tory  little  critical ;  and  the  pain  and  deadly  ii^ar>-  I  liav« 

'  toen  inOicUid  by  a  severe  review  \a  a  form  of  craelty  for 
vfaieh  I  havo  no  predilection.     It  is  neeeeeary,  no  doabl, 
in  the  literary  commanity  that  there  shoald  be  wa 
and  oxeontionera  at  the  publio  command  to  birch  juvenilt^ 
oJEanders^aud  flog  garrotters,  aztd  hang  anarchists ;  but  I  ncva 
fvU  any  vocation  for  thosediBagraoihleoiBoee.  Thefewnme 
I  have  uver  written  have  baea  properly  Essays  on  giveil 
snbjocttf,  taking  some  book  which  I  conld  honestly  praise  for  a 

.  peg.    As  in  the  old  Egyptian  Book  0/  ths  Dead  the  sool  of  \ 
deeeaied protests,  among hia  Ibrty-two  abjurations. — "I  havcl 
not  been  (ho  cause  of  others*  tears/* — so,  I  hope,  I  may  say,  I 
have  given  no  brother  or  atster  uf  the  pou  thu  woond  (and  oftaaj 
tlio  rainoua  loss)  of  a  damagiiLg  critique  of  lii^  or  her  booka,f 
If  my  writingn  have  given  pain  to  any  persons,  it  can  only 
bav*  been  to  nun  whose  dead  ooaattenoes  it  woold  be  an  1 
of  many  to  awaken,  tod  towards  whom  I  feel  not  the  1 

,  oompanctiou.     Briefly  I  conclude  in  this  book,  (douli 
my  U«i),  a  long  and  modoratfly  inccossful  literary  life,  with^ 
no  sertaas  r«gret«,  but  wiUi  much  thankfulness  and  rgoicing 
far  all  Ihu  interest,  the  pleamro  and  tho  wami  and  prtioion 
frifiodahipa  whioh  the  proliaasBoo  of  letters  has  brought  to 
ev«T   aiuea   I  enlered  iti—Josi    forfrf   ysara   ago, — wluis 
William  Longman  accepliNl  my  fntttitirt  Moralt, 
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CIIAPTEK  XVU. 
lomKiN  IX  Tas  HixTnu  An>  Sevxhtiss. — Socul  Jjirz, 

VfHKS  we  hnd  Bettlod  down,  lu  we  did  rapidly,  into  mir 
prolly  litUe  hooAO  in  Boatb  Ecnsmglon,  we  began  noon  to 
flqjoy  many  soota]  pleasuroB  of  a  qaiet  kind.  Into  Society 
(with  a  big  S!),  we  had  no  preteuaiooa  to  enter,  bat  wo  lud 
many  Criondfl,  very  ^nuioc  and  duligbtful  ouoa,  ero  long;  and 
a  great  many  iuteroaihig  aoquaintaooue.  Happily  dcAtb  hiu 
sporod  not  a  few  of  tbceo  ontil  now,  and,  of  conrso,  of  tbom  I 
shall  not  writo  bore ;  bat  of  some  of  those  who  have  *  *  gone  owr 
to  the  nugority  "  I  shall  venture  to  record  my  recoUecUona, 
interspersed  tn  some  coses  with  their  letters.  I  may  premise 
that  we  wore  maoh  given  to  dining  oat,  but  not  to  attonding 
late  evening  parties;  and  that  in  oar  small  way  we  gave 
tittle  dinners  now  and  then,  and  ocensioually  afternoon  and 
evening  partiea, — the  former  held  sometimM  En  snmmer 
under  the  time  treea  behind  oar  hooae*  I  attribote  my 
long  retooUon  of  good  boaltb  to  my  ptraitenoe  in  going 
to  bed  before  cloven  o'clock,  and  never  aeeepting  lato 
tniritAtioas. 

I  hope  I  ihall  be  acquitted  of  the  presmuption  of  pre- 
tending to  ofTtf  in  the  lermppy  «Mcrmtr»  I  shall  now  put 
togeiber  any  important  eontribotion  to  llio  memolra  of  the 
fbtw.  At  btMtt,  a  woman's  knowlndgo  of  the  eniimmt  aum 
wfaocB  she  only  meeU  at  dinner- parties,  and  perhaps  in 
oeeasional  quiet  aflifruooo  visits,  is  not  to  be  eompareil  tn 
Ibat  nf  tbeir  aasoeiaioa  in  their  olaba,  in  Parliamsot  and  iu 
all  the  work  of  the  world.  Nevertheless  as  all  of  as,  haman 
bsings,  rflsomhlo  diainonils  m  having  aereral  dislitict  faoeU 
to  oor  eharaeters,  and  as  we  always  torn  one  of  thoRS  to  one 
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persoD  anil  auotlu'r  to  anoUier,  thore  is  generally  some  fresh 
side  to  be  seen  in  a  particularly  brilliant  gem.  The  relation 
too,  which  a  good  and  kindly  mao  (and  sach  I  am  hnppy  to 
say  wore  most  of  my  acqnaintancos)  btiara  to  a  woman  who 
is  neither  his  mothor,  sister,  dnughtor,  wiib  or  potonlial  wife, 
but  merely  a  reasonably  intcUigont  lisUmur  and  companion 
of  restful  hours,  is  so  difibrent  from  that  which  ho  holds 
to  his  masculine  fellow  workers, — rivals,  alliua  or  enemies 
as  they  may  be, — that  it  can  rarolj  happen  hat  that 
she  sees  him  in  quito  a  different  light  from  theirs. 
Englishmen  are  not  eat«i  up  with  Invidia,  like 
Italians  and  Frenchmen,  such  m  made  B'Azeglio  say  to 
iu»  that  it  was  a  positive  danger  to  a  statesman  to  win  a 
battles,  or  gain  a  diplomatic  triumph,  so  much  envy  did  it 
excite  among  his  own  party.  In  our  country,  men^  and  still 
more  emphatically,  womon,  glorj*  enlhusiasUcAlly  in  tho 
raeoesses  of  their  friends,  if  not  of  others.  But  the  manenlino 
mind,  so  ior  OS  I  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  (as  George 
Eliot  BAya,  **  it  is  always  so  superior — what  tlu^re  is  of  it!  '*), 
is  not  80  quick  in  gathoring  impresaions  of  character  as 
ours  of  the  soHer  (and  therefore,  I  soppose,  more  wax- 
like) sex  ;  and  when  fifty  men  have  said  their  say  on  u  great 
man  I  tihould  always  wish  to  heiir  cdxo  what  the  women  who 
knew  him  socially  hml  to  add  to  their  testimony.  In  short, 
dear  Fanny  Ecmble's  "  Olti  Woman's  Gomp  "  seems  to  mo 
admissible  on  the  subject  of  the  character  and  "  Uttle  way^  " 
of  overj'body  worthy  of  record. 

It  was  certxunly  an  advantage  to  us  in  London  to  be,  as 
we  were,  witliout  any  kind  of  ulterior  aim  or  object  in 
mooting  our  friends  and  acq^uaintances,  beyond  tho  pleasure 
of  tho  hour.  We  nevf>r  had  anything  in  view  in  the  way  of 
Boctol  ambition ;  not  even  daughters  to  bring  out  t  1%  was  not 
"d*  VArt  pour  VArt"  but  la  SocieU  pour  la  SocUti,  and 
DOthing  beyond  the  amusement  of  the  particolar  day  abd 
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Um  interoBt  of  the  acqiiiuntanc«8lu[ifl  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make.  We  had  uo  rank  or  dignity  of  any  kind  to  keep 
up.  I  think  hardly  any  of  our  Griouds  and  kahUvit  oven 
know  who  wo  were,  from  Burke's  point  of  view  1  I  wbh 
really  pk-ased  omui,  aIU:r  £  had  been  living  for  years  in 
London,  to  find  at  a  large  dinner-party,  where  at  least  half 
the  company  were  my  acqaaintances,  that  not  one  present 
flOBpeotod  that  I  bad  any  oonnection  with  Ireland  at  all. 
Our  host  (a  very  prominent  M.F.  at  the  iimei)  huving  by 
chance  elicited  from  me  some  iuformation  on  Lriah  aflairs, 
aaked  me,  "  What  do  you  know  about  Ireland  ?  "  *'  Simply 
that  the  firRl  30  yenrs  of  my  life  were  spent  thoro,"  whm  my 
ri'ply  ;  which  ilrow  furih  a  general  oxpression  of  siirpritHf. 
l*ho  few  who  bad  troubled  themselves  to  think  who  I  wae^ 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  belonged  to  a  family  of 
the  Bame  name,  miniu  the  final  letter,  in  Oxfurddbiro.  In 
a  eountry  neighbourhood  tho  one  prominent  fact  abottt  mo, 
known  and  ropi«t4)d  to  overyono,  would  have  been  that 
I  waa  the  daughter  of  Charles  Cobbit  of  Newbridge. 
I  was  proud  to  be  ocooptod  and,  I  hope,  likod,  on  thu 
strength  of  my  own  talk  and  books,  not  on  that  of  my 
father's  aeres. 

Wcdid  not  (of  eourao)  liva  in  London  all  tho  year  round, 
bat  eame  evecy  Btunmer  to  Wubs  to  unable  my  friend  to  look 
after  bar  ostato ;  and  1  wont  every  two  or  throe  yean  to 
Ireland,  and  more  frotjoontly  to  the  houses  of  icy  Iwu  hrothers 
in  England, — Uanldra  Reetory,  in  Bodibrdjihire,  and  Eastou 
Lyaa,  near  Putenfleld, — whom  ibuy  ruspoettvuly  Uvod,  and 
whAfs  both  tboy  and  Uielr  wtvos  were  always  ready  to  wnlflomo 
mo  aflbotionatuly.  I  also  paid  ooeaaionAl  visits  at  two  or 
three  eountry  houses,  notably  BroadbuuU  and  Aston 
Oliatoo,  whom  I  was  most  kindly  iuvitod  by  the  belored 
owners  \  and  twrieo  or  three  tiniee  wu  li;>t  onr  faouee  for  a 
tern,  and  went  to  Uve  on  osui  oeoMioo  in  Cbeyne  Walk,  and 
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another  tuiiu  at  Byfleei.  We  always  foil  back>  however,  on 
our  dear  little  house  in  Hereford  Square,  UU  we  let  it  finally 
to  our  old  friend  Mfh.  Kemblo,  and  loft  Loudon  for  good  in 
the  spring  of  1884. 

I  tliink  the  first  real  acqaaintaneea  we  made  in  London 
(whether  through  Mrs.  Somorville  or  otherwise  I  cannot 
recall)  were  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lyell,  and  their  brother 
and  sister,  Ool.  and  Mrs.  Lyoll.  The  house.  No.  7S,  Harlcy 
Street — in  afler  yoarb  uoticcublo  by  its  bright  blue  door,  (so 
painted  to  catch  Sir  Charles'  fading  eyesight  on  his  return 
from  bis  daily  walks),  became  very  dear  to  us,  and  I  eonfess 
to  a  pang  when  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  after 
the  death  of  our  dear  old  fricuils.  Like  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
konse  in  Grosvenor  Square,  pulled  dovm  after  his  death  and 
replaced  by  a  brand  uuw  maostou  in  the  latest  Londonesqiio 
architecture,  there  was  a  "  bad-druamiuess "  about  boUi 
transformation  scones.  The  Lyells  regularly  attended  Mr. 
Martineau'ti  chapel  in  Littlo  Portland  Street,  as  we  did ;  and 
ere  long  it  became  a  habit  tor  us  to  adjourn  after  the  service 
to  Harlcy  Street  and  spend  Bouie  of  thti  oflemoon  with  onr 
friends,  discussing  the  large  supply  of  mental  food  which  oar 
pastor  never  fiiiled  to  lay  before  us.  Those  were  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Sundays. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  realised  to  my  mind  the  Man  of  Soienoe 
as  he  was  of  old ;  devout,  and  yet  entirely  free-thinking  in 
the  trae  sense ;  filled  with  admiring,  almost  adoring  love  for 
Nature,  and  also  (all  the  more  for  that  enthusiasm),  simple 
and  fireeh-hoiu-led  as  a  child.  Whtm  a  good  story  had  tickled 
him  he  would  come  and  tt-ll  it  to  us  with  iiifuiiie  reliub.  I 
recolieot  especially  his  dcli<^lit  in  tm  Amoncan  boy  (1  think 
■omehow  connected  with  our  friend  Mr.  Herman  Morivole), 
who,  being  directed  to  say  his  prayers  night  and  morning, 
rephed  tliat  he  bad  no  objection  to  do  so  at  ni^Ac,  but 
thought  that  "  a  boy  who  is  worth  anjihiug  eiui  take  care  of 
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himself  by  day."*  Another  time  we  hod  hetm.  disoaaain^ 
Evolution,  and  some  of  as  had  betrayed  the  imprcaaion  that 
the  doctrine,  (which  ho  hod  then  rooenUy  odopU^d),  involved 

^always  the  survival  of  the  bftt,  as  well  as  of  the  "  fittest.** '■ 
Sir  Chorlos  lofl  the  room  and  went  dawDRtnirs,  bat  guddcnly 
rushed  back  into  the  drawing-room,  and  a&id  to  me  all  in  a 
breath,  stooding  on  the  rug :  "I'll  explain  it  to  you  in  oou 
mionte  I      Suppose  you  had   boon  living   in   8pain    tlirou 
hundred  years  ago,  and  had  had  a  sister  who  was  a  purfoetly 
eommon-plaee  person,  and  bulioved  everything  iiibo  was  told.  I 
Well  I  your  sister  wonM  have  been  happily  mamed  and  had 
a  uumorous  progeny,  and  timt  wonlil  have  boon  the  survival 
of  this  fititiat ;  but  you  would  have  been  burnt  at  on  autu- 
tla-fi,  and    there  wouhl  have  been  an  rud  of  yon.    You  , 
would   have   been  onsuilcd    to  your   cnviromnLint.     There  t 
that's  Evolution  I      Good-bye  t  "      On  went  his  hat,  and  we 
hoard  tb«  hall  door  oloso   after  him  boforo  we  bad  dona^ 

FSanghing. 

Sir  Charles'  intereai  in  htn  own  particular  acieneo 
•agor  as  thai  of  a  hoy.     One  day  I  hod  a  long  oonvorsa 
with  him  at  his  brother,  Oolonal  Lyell'ii  honpitablo  honsa,  < 
the  subject  of  tho  QUeial  period.     Be  iold  mo  ttiat  ho  wad 
•mpJoying  regular  calenlators  at  Greenwich  to  make  out  the 

I  naulta  of  the  iee-«ap  and  how  it  would  affoct  Und  and  sea ; ' 

\  whetlior  it  would  eause  double  tides,  ke.  He  said  be  hod 
pointed  out  (what  no  one  clsa  had  uoticod)  Uiut  the  water  lo 
form  Uiia  lee-cap  did  not  eome  from  aoothor  plooot,  but 
mual  have  boon  dedoeled  from  the  reat  of  tho  water  oo 


•  Kot  quite  M>  good  a  atory  m  that  of  aaolltar  Atiwricau 
who.  having  haw  lungbly  and  ponishsd,  waa  aool  up  lo  hor  room  ' 
by  bar  motbar  and  lobS  to  aak  fbr  tuij^ranaM.     Oo  rviumlng 
downatatn  tha  mother  aaked  her  wfaeUiar  ihe  had  done  aa 

I  hadfUmitod?    "Ohyaal  Mama/'  atunrand  tbeehlld.  "  4fid  Ga 

\  mU  lo  ■«.  JVay  dcm'i  owaxim  it,  ttit*  Ptrkuu  I  ** 
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the  globe.  Auolher  day  I  met  him  at  a  very  impotiixtg 
private  concur!  in  Hegeiit'ti  Park.  Tbo  foUowiiig  in  my 
description  of  onr  couveriuition  in  %  lottor  to  my  friend, 
Mias  Elliot  :— 

"  Sir  Charles  Bat  bn«idc  mo  yesterday  at  a  {•rcat  musical 
party  at  the  D.'h,  and  I  asked  bim, '  Did  he  like  mnaio  7  * 
He  ftaid, '  Yes  I  for  if  allowed  him  to  go  on  thinking  hi*  own 
ihoughtt.'  And  bo  he  eridontly  did,  whilo  thc^y  were  Biugiuf{ 
Mendelauohn  and  Handel  t  At  every  interval  he  tnmed  bo 
me  *  AffaGUiz  has  made  a  diuoovory.  I  can't  sleep  for 
thinking  of  it.  He  finds  traces  of  tbo  Olaciors  in  tropical 
America.'  (Here  intervened  a  sacred  song.)  *Well,  aa 
I  was  Baying,  you  know  280.000  years  ago  the  oocentricity 
of  the  c&rcb's  orbit  was  at  one  of  its  maximum  i)eriod8 ; 
and  we  were  11,000,000  miles  further  from  the  bdu  in 
winttir,  and  tbo  cold  of  thoso  winters  must  have  been 
intense ;  boi^auso  heat  varies,  not  aooording  to  direct  ratio, 
but  tbo  squares  of  tho  distances.*  'Well,*  said  I,  *bat 
then  tho  summers  wore  as  much  hotter  ? '  (Saorcd  soug.) 
'  No,  the  snmmerii  woni't !  Tliny  could  not  have  conqoered 
tho  cold.*  '  Then  yon  think  that  the  astronomioal 
2"0,000  years  corresponded  witli  tliM  glacial  period  ?  Is 
that  time  enough  for  all  tbo  strata  sincu  ?  '  (U&ndel.)  *I 
don't  know.  Perhaps  wo  must  go  bock  to  tho  still  greater 
period  of  the  ecceotnoiby  of  the  orbit  three  milliou  yearn 
ago.  Then  we  were  14  millions  of  milea  oat  of  the  circular 
path.  (Mundelssuhu.)  '  Good-bye,  dear  Sir  Cboxlefi — 1 
must  be  off.' 

"  Another  day  lost  week,  ha  came  and  sat  with  me  for 
two  hours.  I  would  not  light  caudles,  and  we  got  very 
d(;up  into  talk.  I  was  greatly  comforted  and  instmctc-d  by 
ult  ho  said.  I  asked  him  how  tho  modern  attacks  on  tho 
argumout  from  Design  in  Nature,  and  Dar%vin's  views, 
touched  him  rohgiuusly?  He  rop]ie<l,  'Nut  at  all.'  Ho 
thought  the  proofs  in  Nature  of  tho  Divine  Goodness  qnit« 
triumphant;  and  that  ho  watched  with  secret  pleaKnre 
«ven  sceptics]  men  of  science  whenever  they  forget  their 
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tlMOlies.  Instinctively  naing  phnms,  all  imptifuy  designing 

I  iwmember  oo  another  occasion  Sir  Charles  telling  mi 
with  BUuh  gl^e  of  two  emincmt  Agnoetio  frieads  of  ODrti  wbt 
hud  been  di»cnisnng  ■ome  qacvtion  for  a  long  time,  whtn 
one  said  to  the  other,  "  You  are  getting  very  uUological  t  " 
To  which  the  fra-ud  reapciuded,  "  I  can't  help  it  t  " 

At  another  uf  his  uucb  pri/ud  visits  to  mo  (April  lOtIt, 
1H66)  ho  e])oke  eametiUy  of  tho  ftituro  life,  and  mndo  this 
mnmornhlp  remark  of  which  I  took  a  uoto:  '*Tho  furthor  I 
•ut^-nncc  in  soituice,  Um  less  tbo  moro  ph^inicid  dii&calti(«  in 
hollering  in  immortahty  distarb  me.  I  buvo  learned  to  think 
nothing  too  luuazing  to  be  within  the  order  of  Nature." 
The  great  ineqaalitiee  in  the  eoaditionn  of  men  and  the 

krafforingi  of  many  eecFmod  to  ho  his  atrougest  reasons  for 

1  bsUDrving  in  another  Ufe.  Ho  added:  "Aristotle  saytt  that 
every  ereatore  hw  it*  iottincte  given  by  lie  Creator,  and  each  ] 

Linatinot  leads  to  ite  good.    Now  the  belief  in  tmmorUlity  ia 

Pan  ioitiaet  tending  to  good." 

After  the  dcatli  of  hia  beloved  wife — the  tmeet "  helpmeet  '* 

,  DvcT  mac  poueesed — he  bt'Came  even  m^iro  ahiorbi'd  in  the 

'  prctblum  of  a  ftiture  «xuiU.>uott,  and  very  froquoiiUy  oiuno  and 
talked  with  mo  on  tlio  sabjoct.  Tim  Uist  time  1  had  a  real 
DonTenation  with  him  was  not  loug  bufore  bin  death,  when 

!«e  met  one  aweet  anluan  day  by  obanoe  in  Begent'a  Park, 
out  fur  from  tbu  ZiH)logioal  Gardona.     W«  aat  down  onilar  m 
tree  and  bad  a  Inng  dinetuiiion  of  the  validity  of  rpligionl 

'  fiiith.     I  think  hiN  argument  ettlminatod  in  this  potiition  : — 

^Tba   prcHnmption  ia  cnormooa  Urak  all  onr  famltieat-l 
ftbou^  liable  to  err.  am  tnui  in  the  miuu,  an<I  potot  to  ] 
objeefea.    llie  eollgfona  faeolty  In  man  iaouo  o!  the  i 
of  all.    It  existed  In  the  eadleat  a^^de.  and  Uuloed 
vtaring  oat  bofoie  advaneing  dTfltsaUon.  it  growi  itrongarl 

and  atiooieari  and  !«•  to-day,  moro  deralotHxl  among  ttw 
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hie^cek  raccfl  than  qvqt  it  waa  before.    I  think  we  mar 
safely  trust  that  it  paints  to  a  j^oat  tratb." 

Hord  is  another  glimpse  of  him  from  a  letter : — 

"  After  Bctvico  I  wont  to  Uarlcy  Slroot,  Sir  Charted,  I 
thought,  lookinj;  bcttei  thnu  for  a  long  time.  He  thinks  the 
caves  of  Aorignae  can  never  ho  used  as  evidcnco ;  the 
witnesses  weio  all  tampered  with  from  tho  firpt.  He  saw  a 
skeleton  found  at  Mentone  15  feet  deep,  which  he  thinks  of 
tho  same  a<-o  as  the  Gibraltar  caves.  The  legs  wcro 
distinctly  platycnemio,  and  there  was  also  a  carious  proooHs 
on  the  frout  of  tho  shoulder — like  the  breast  of  a  chicken. 
The  skoll  was  foU-fiiznd  and  good.  I  ankcd  him  how  he 
aocounted  for  the  fact  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
we  could  not  find  the  imut  difTerence  between  the  moat 
ancient  sknlls  and  our  own  ?  He  said  the  theory  had  been 
sngf^OHted  that  all  the  first  growth  wont  to  brain,  so  that 
very  early  mea  acquired  larf^e  brains,  as  was  uecesaary. 
This  is  not  very  Darwinian,  is  it  ?  " 

It  is  tho  destiny  of  all  books  of  Science  to  bo  icon 
superseded  and  supcramiQakd,  while  those  of  Literature  may 
live  for  ail  time.  I  suppose  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Prittcii'les 
of  Geology  haa  nndergono,  or  will  nndorgo,  this  &te  er» 
long  ;  hat  the  magnanimity  aiid  cundonr  which  miidc  him,  in 
isBuing  the  lOlh  edition  of  that  book,  abjure  all  his  pre\'ion8 
ai^amoDto  against  Bvolution  and  candidly  own  himself 
Darwin's  convert,  was  an  evidenco  of  genuine  loyalty  to  tniUi 
\vhich  I  troGt  can  never  bo  quite  forgotten.  Ho  was,  as 
Prof.  Huxley  called  him,  the  "  greatest  Geologist  of  his  da}*," 
— the  man  "  who  found  CJooIogj*  an  infant  science  feebly 
contending  for  a  fow  scattered  truths,  and  left  it  a  giant, 
grasping  all  the  ages  of  tho  post."  But  to  my  momory 
ho  will  always  be  something  more  than  an  eminent  man  of 
Science.  He  was  the  type  of  what  mch  wen  oufjht  to  ht : 
with  the  simplicity,  humility  and  gentleness  which  should  hi* 
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ebaraeterisUc  of  tliL>  tnie  «tiident  of  Nature.  Of  the  pricsi- 
likc  UTOganoe  of  some  represoniatiTes  of  the  modem  ncicjitifio 
spirit  bo  hod  not  a  taint.  In  uno  of  his  lust  lettars  to  ma, 
be  said : 

"I  am  told  that  the  same  philosophy  which  is  oppoeed 
to  a  belief  iu  a  (utnre  Htute  tmdortakea  to  prove  that  every 
ooe  of  our  ncib  and  thoughts  are  the  neoeRsary  result  of 
auteccKleat  eveuts,  aud  coudiLiooR  aud  that  there  can  be  no 
sttcli  tliiuf;  as  Free-will  in  man.  I  aiu  tpiito  content  that 
both  doctrines  should  stand  on  the  same  foundation;  for- 
as  I  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  I  have  the  power  ol 
esorting  Free-will,  however  crest  s  niyKbery  the  |>o8aibilit>' 
of  tUs  may  be,  so  the  continnanco  of  a  K^'i^tnal  life  may 
be  troc,  however  incxphcable  or  iac^>able  of  proof. 

"  I  aiu  told  by  roiuo  that  if  any  of  oar  traditionary 
beliefs  make  oa  happier  and  lead  oe  to  OBtimate  humanity 
more  highly,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  eudoavour  to 
establisli  any  Kcientific  trntha  which  woul<l  lessen  and  lower 
oar  eetimatc  of  Man's  placo  in  Nature ;  in  short,  wo  Kbonld 
do  nothing  to  disturb  any  man's  faith,  if  it  be  a  dolusiou 
which  tDcreases  his  hap|jiiiuBK. 

"  But  I  hope  and  bcliovo  ttiat  the  discoTcry  aud 
propagation  of  every  truth,  and  the  dispelling  of  every 
error  teuds  to  improvo  and  bettor  the  condition  of  man. 
though  thu  act  of  refonuiug  old  opinions  causes  so  ranch 
pain  and  misery." 

tt  will  give  mc  pleasure  If  these  few  remiiiisccuoes  of  my 
hunoorod  £riend  send  fresh  readers  to  his  excellent  and  spirited 
biography  by  his  sister-in-law  Mrs.  Lyoll,  Lady  LyuU'i 
sister,  who  Vftt»  alBu  his  brother.  Colonel  Lyell's  wife ;  the 
mother  of  Sir  Leonard  Lyell,  M.P. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Colcnso  during  the  years  ho 
speat  in  England ;  I  think  about  1864-5.  lie  lived  near  as 
in  a  small  boose  in  Snssex  Place,  Glo'ster  Itoad  (not  Sussex 
Flnee,  Onslow  Square),  where  hif>  largo  family  of  sons  and 
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ilaQghters  prftctiuud  thu  piauo  below  stain  aud  proda 
doton&Uunt)  with  ch<-micalH  above,  while  vitiiu>r»  called 
ineastiaQUy,  interrupting  bia  ardaons  and  anxious  stadies  I 
He  woi)  in  111)  Keuscs  :in  iron-grey  miui.  Iron-grey  hair, 
pale,  utroug  face,  fine  but  uouiDvvbat  rigid  figure,  a  powerful, 
strong-willed^  resolute  man,  if  eveir  there  were  one,  and  an 
honeet  one  also,  if  sueh  there  have  been  on  i-arth.  Hie 
firicnd,  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  who  I  may  venture  to  call  mine 
also,  has,  in  his  admirable  biography,  prititod  thu  tliree  moet 
important  letters  which  Lho  Bishop  of  Natal  wrote  to  me,  and 
I  can  odd  nothing  to  Sir  George's  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  this  modem  Con/estor.  1  will  give  here,  how- 
ever, another  letter  I  received  from  hiui  at  the  very  b^inning 
of  our  intercourse,  when  I  had  only  mot  him  onoo  (at  Dr. 
Carpenter's  table] ;  and  also  a  record  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
a  UtfO-k'tite  conversation  with  him,  further  on.  I  have 
always  thought  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  retureing  to 
Natal,  and  that  his  ime  place  would  have  boon  at  the  head 
uf  n  ChrisUau-Theislio  Church  in  London  : — 

**  20,  Sussex  Haoe,  Kenahigtuti, 
**  Feb.  6th,  18«S. 
•♦  My  Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

"  I  Uiank  you  sincerely  fur  your  letter,  and  for  the  voIdiud 
which  ynti  bavo  twiit  me.  I  have  read  tbo  iiref:Lce  with  the 
d«ei>cst  interest — aud  heartily  respond  to  rvtry  word  which 
yon  have  written  in  it.  A  friend  at  tlie  Cape  bad  lent  me 
a  German  edition  uf  De  Wotte,  whloh  I  had  cousulU^ 
carefully.  But,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  a  lady,  till  tbeu  a 
stranger  to  mo,  seot  mo  a  copy  of  Parker's  Editiou.  I  value 
it  most  highly  for  the  Hake  both  of  tbo  Anthor'eauil  Edit^ir'e 
share  in  it.  But  tlie  oriticism  of  the  prcsoot  day  ^oes.  if  I 
am  not  ouHtakon,  cousidorably  beyoud  even  De  Wctte's,  In 
clearing  up  the  qnostion  of  the  Age  and  Authondiip  of  the 
dififorcnt  parts  of  the  Peutateaob.  I  kIiaU  carefully  consider 
tbu  TnbleHof  ElobiMtic  and  Jeboviafcio  portions,  as  givcu  in 
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De  Wctto  ;  bat,  io  mmay  tuiporta.at  respect*,  myconclnsioni* 
will  bt-  foiiml  to  difXnr  froiu  bis,  aut),  ba  I  tkluk,  tipou  ccrlaJn 
gToands,    Do  W.  leant  too  much  to  the  jadgmcut  of  Stabelio. 

**  The  above,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  Tb.  Parker's 
works,  which  has  yet  come  into  my  hands,  till  the  arrival 
of  your  book  thifl  morning,  Wlien  I  repeat  that  every  word 
of  your  Preface  went  to  my  very  heart — and  tbat  many  of 
them  drew  the  tears  from  my  oyea  and  tlio  prayer  from  my 
lieart  that  God  noold  graut  me  grace  to  be  in  auy  de^^ree  a 
follower  of  the  noble  brother  whose  life  you  have  aketohed. 
and  whose  fe«t  have  already  trodden  the  path,  which  now 
lies  open  before  me — yon  will  believe  that  I  sbaU  not  leave 
long  the  rest  of  tliA  volume  unread.  Bat,  wliatever  I  may 
tiod  thffre,  your  Preface  will  give  comfort  and  support  to 
thousands,  if  only  they  can  he  brought  to  read  it.  Would 
it  Dot  be  pOHBible  to  have  it  printed  separate,  as  a  oft«ip 
Trutt  t  It  would  have  tho  effect  of  recommending  the  book 
itself,  and  Parker*B  workB,  generally,  to  mnltirodes,  who 
might  otherwise  not  have  thi^m  brought  iindej*  tlieir  notice 
effectively  ?  I  think  if  largely  circulated  it  might  help 
materially  the  progress  of  the  great  work,  in  wliich  t  am 
DOW  engaged. 

"  You  will  allow  me.  I  ho]K>,  to  have  tbo  pleasure  of 
renewing  my  acquaintance  witlt  you,  by  malcru^  a  call  upon 
you  before  long — and  may  I  briog  with  me  Mrs.  Colouao, 
who  will  be  very  qiad  to  see  yon  ? 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  Jo.  Natal. 

*'  Plf^-ase  accept  a  copy  of  my  *  Ilomaiui,*  wfaicb  MacmillAu 
will  send  yon.  The  ypirit  of  it  will  remain,  I  troBt. 
abiding,  though  much  of  tho  Utur  must  now  bo  changed." 


Writing  of  Dr.  Colenso  to  a  friend  in  February,  18C5,  I 
said  : — 

**I  never  felt  for  him  so  much  as  last  night.    We  came 
to  talk  on  what  wo  felt  at  standing  so  much  alone ;  and  be 
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said  uiat  whc^n  the  extent  of  his  diacoveriefl  burst  eo  him 
be  felt  AD  it  he  had  received  a  paralyzing  eloctrio  shock.  A 
Ldd(Ioi)  alergym&n  wrote  to  him  the  other  day  to  give 
bim  nolcmn  wanting  that  he  liad  led  ooe  of  his  pocifihiouen 
to  deatrootiou  and  drnukuuuuHH.  '  Colenso  answered  him, 
that  *  it  was  not  hr  who  led  mon  to  doubt  of  Oo^  and  daty. 
hut  cliose  teachers  who  made  tliem  test  their  faith  on  0<^1 
and  Doty  ou  a  foundation  of  fai&ehood  which  uvory  new 
wave  of  thonght  was  sweeping  away.'  The  clergymao 
HBeiDB  to  liave  been  immeusely  dambfoomleil  by  Ihia 
reply." 


Another  most    iutoresting    man   whoni   I    met    at    I>r» 
Carpenter's  table  was  Charles  Eingalcy. 

One  day,  while  I  was  still  a  miHtfrable  crippli*,  1  wont  to 
(lino  in  Rot^ent'R  Park  and  came  rather  late  into    a  drawing 
room  fidl  of  company,  sapported  by  what  my  maid  called 
my  **  best  crutches  !  '*     The  servant  did  not  know  me,  and 
Hniioonced  "  Miss  Cobble."     1  corrected  hor  loudly  enoagh 
for  the  guests  tn  hear,  in  tliat  moment  of  pause :  **  No  t 
Miss  nobble  I "     There  was  of  course  a  laugh,  and  &om  the 
little  crowd  roBbed  forward  to  greet  me  with  both  hands 
extended,  a  tall,   slender,  stooping   figure  with   that   well- 
known    face    so    full    of    feeUiig   and  tenderness — Charles 
Kicgsley.     "At  lent,  Miss  Cobbe,  at  Idist  we  meot,"  he  said, 
azid  a  moment  later  gave  me  his  arm  to  dinner.    This 
l{n»eiing  touched  me,  for  we  had  exch»iiged,  as  thoological 
upponenls,  some  tolerably  sharp  blows  for  years  before,  but 
his  large,  noble  oatnro  harboured  no  spark  of  resentm*^^- 
We  talked  oil  dinner  time  and  a  good  deal  iu  the  even^^S' 
luid  then  be  oficrtid  to  cscoi-t  me  home  to  South  Kensiu^^^ 
—a  proposal  which  I  greedily  accepted,  but,  somehow,  »r^**° 
ho  found   that  I  had  a  brougham,  and  was  not  goin^  ™ 
miscelkneous  vchiclea  (in  my  best  evening  toggoryl)  *^'**"* 
one  end  of  Ixsndon '' '*^  '     •■ 


the  oihpr  at  night,  he  retractea,  rf***  , 
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euuld  not  be  indnoed  to  eome  with  me.  We  met,  however, 
not  anfreqaently  afterwards,  and  I  always  felt  mtioh  attracted 
to  him;  as  did,  I  may  mention,  my  finend'a  litUa  fox 
tf^rrier,  who,  travelling  outi  day  %nth  hor  mUtress  in  the 
Undergrooud,  spied  lungaley  estering  the  carriage,  and 
iDoontinently  leai*mg  her  nsunl  safe  retreat  under  the  aeat 
made  straight  to  hiu,  and  without  iuvitiition,  leaped  on  his 
kneoADd  began  gontly  kissing  hisbeal  Tho  dog  oovur  tlid  the 
same  or  anything  tike  it  to  any  one  else  in  her  life  before  or 
aflerwards.  Of  course,  my  friend  apologised  to  Mr.  Kingslcy, 
I'Ut  he  only  said  in  bia  d^ep  voice,  "  Dogs  always  do  that  to 
me," — and  coaxed  the  little  beast  kindly^  till  they  left  the 
train. 

Tho  last  tioie  I  saw  Oauou  Kiugsley  was  ouu  day  latu 
in  the  autumn  soiuo  mouths  bufuro  ho  died.  Sonwbody 
wfaOj  I  thought,  be  would  like  to  meet  was  ooming  lo 
diue  with  me  at  short  uoticv,  and  I  wfnt  to  Westrainster 
in  tho  hope  of  catching  him  and  persuading  him  to  come 
withoat  losing  time  by  sending  notes.  The  evening  was 
closing,  aiid  it  wfts  grooving  very  dark  lu  the  cloisters, 
wliere  I  wiu  iHsukiug  his  door,  when  I  suw  a  tall  man, 
strangely  bent,  ooming  towards  me,  evidently  seeing 
neither  me  nor  anything  else,  and  absorbtMl  in  some 
most  painful  tbou^dit.  His  whole  sttitudu  and  counteuaooe 
expressed  grief  aiuounUug  to  despair.  Bo  tcrrit>Ie  was  it 
tliat  I  felt  it  nn  intrusion  on  a  sacred  privacy  to  have 
seen  it;  and  would  faiu  bave  hidden  myself,  but  Ibis  was 
iiupoesible  where  we  were  standing  at  the  moment.  When 
he  saw  me  he  woke  out  of  his  reverie  with  a  start,  palled 
himself  together,  shook  hands,  and  begged  me  to  come  into 
his  house;  which  of  coturse  I  did  not  do.  He  hod  an 
engagement  which  prevented  btm  from  meeting  my  guvst  (I 
think  it  must  have  been  Keshab  Chuudor  Sen),  and  I  took 
mysulT  off  ai  quickly  as  possible.     1  have  often  wondered 
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what  dreadfol  Uionght  was  occupying  his  mind  when  I  caught 
sight  of  him  that  day  in  the  gloomy  old  cloiatan  of 
AVeetminstfr  in  iho  antiiiiin  twilight. 

The  qnotation  made  a  few  pages  back  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
observations  on  belief  in  Immortality  reminds  me  that  I 
repeated  Uiem  soon  after  he  had  made  them,  to  another  great 
man  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  know — John  btuart  Mill. 
We  were  spending  on  oftemoon  with  him  and  Miss  Helen 
Taylor  at  Blackheaib ;  and  a  quiet  converaation  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  myself  having  reached  thia  subject,  I  told  him  of 
what  Sir  C.  Lyell  had  siud.  In  a  moment  the  quick  blood 
snffuaed  hia  cheeks  and  something  very  like  tears  were  in  his 
eyes.  The  qneetion,  it  wntt  plain,  touched  his  ver)*  heart. 
This  wonderfhl  sensitiveneaa  of  a  man  generally  supposed  to 
be  "dry"  and  devoted  to  the  drieet  studies,  struck  me^  I 
think,  more  than  anything  about  him.  His  special  ehirae* 
teristic  was  extreme  delicacy  of  feeling  ;  tuid  this  abowed 
itself,  siagnlarly  enough,  for  a  man  ad^■anced  in  Ufis,  in 
transparency  of  skin,  and  changes  of  colour  and  expresaioo 
as  rapid  as  those  in  a  mountain  lake  when  the  clouds  shift 
over  it.  When  Watts  painted  his  fine  portrait  of  him,  he 
failed  to  noiiw  this  peculiarity  of  his  thin  and  delicate  akin, 
and  gave  him  the  cnmmua  thick,  muddy  oompIexioD  of 
elderly  EDgUshmen.  The  result  is  that  the  itho»  of  the  face 
is  missing — just  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  portrait  of  Dr.  Uortineau 
he  is  represented  with  weak,  sloping  shoulders  and  narrow 
chest.  The  look  of  power  which  essentially  belongs  to  him 
is  not  to  be  sem.  I  remarked  when  I  &aw  this  picture  first 
exhibited :  '*  I  should  nc'ver  have  *  sat  under  *  that  Dr. 
Martincau  I  *'  fiTill  and  I,  of  course,  mot  in  deep  sympathy 
on  the  Woman  question  ;  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  present 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  '*  Subjection  of  Wonwn"  on  its  pnbli> 
cation.  He  tried  to  make  me  write  and  speak  more  on  tbc 
subject  of  Women's   Claims,  and   used  jeetiugly  to  say  that 
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my  laagh  was  worth — I  forget  bow  mach  I — to  the  cause. 
I  insert  a  letter  from  him  showing  the  minnte  care  he  took 
aboat  matters  hardly  worthy  of  his  attention. 

"Avignon,  Feb.  28rd,  1869. 
■*  Dear  Miss  Gobbe, 

"  I  have  lately  received  oommnnication  from  the 
American  pnblisher  Putnam,  requesting  me  to  write  for 
their  Magazine,  and  I  understand  that  they  vronld  be  very 
glad  if  yon  would  write  anytbiag  for  them,  more  especially 
on  the  Women  quMtion,  on  which  the  Magazine  (a  new 
one)  has  shown  liberal  tendencies  from  the  first.  The 
communications  I  have  received  have  been  through  Mrs. 
Hooker,  sister  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Dr.  Ward  Beecher,  and 
herself  the  aathor  of  two  excellent  articles  in  the  Magazine 
on  the  BU&age  question,  by  which  we  had  been  much  struck 
before  we  knew  the  authorship.  I  enclose  Mrs.  Hooker's 
last  letter  to  me,  and  I  send  by  post  copies  of  Mrs.  Hooker's 
articles  and  some  old  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  the  only 
ones  we  have  here ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  sliould 
t>e  the  medium  of  inducing  yon  to  write  on  this  question 
for  the  American  public. 

"  My  daughter  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered, 
and  I  am, 

"  Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J,   S.  MiLt. 

"P.S.— May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  Mrs. 
Hooker's  letter  to  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor,  as  she  will  see  by  it 
that  Mrs.  Hooker  has  no  objection  to  put  her  name  to  a 
reprint  of  her  articles." 

There  never  was  a  more  unassuming  philosopher  than  Mr. 
Mill,  just  as  there  never  was  a  more  unassuming  poet  than 
Mr.  Browning.  All  the  world  knows  how  Mr.  Mill  strove  to 
give  to  his  wife  the  chief  credit  of  his  works ;  and,  after  her 
death,  his  attitude  towards  her  danghter,  who  was  indeed  a 
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dftnghter  also  to  btzn,  was  Iwaatiful  to  witness,  nU  &  fiiw 
fixemplificiition  of  bia  own  theories  of  the  rightfnl  poflition 
of  womeo.  He  wati,  howuver,  equally  unprtitentiouK  eh 
regarded  men.  Talking  one  day  abuut  the  dillicully  of  doiiig 
XQeutfd  work  whea  diHturhed  by  strvut  masic,  aud  of  poor 
Mr.  Babbuge'a  frenzy  od  the  subject,  Air.  ^liU  said  it  did 
not  mach  interfere  with  him.  1  told  him  how  intensely 
Mr.  SpcDcer  objoctod  to  disturbance.  "Ah  yes;  of  coarse  1 
writing  Spetuxr's  works  one  must  want  qnlot  1  *'  As  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  were  needed  for  auoh  trivial  books 
ns  his  own  Stjstnn  of  Logic,  or  Political  Economy!  Ho 
roally  was  qoitti  uncouecious  of  tlie  irony  of  bis  remark.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  woald  allow  his  cat  to  interfere  sadly 
with  bis  litorury  occupation  wlieu  she  prt^forred  to  lie  ou  his 
table,  or  sometimes  ou  lits  neck, — a  trait  liku  that  of  Newton 
aud  his  "Diamond.'*  This  extreme  gentleness  is  ever,  snrely 
a  note  ot  the  highest  order  of  mtin. 

Here  are  extracts  from  letUirs  uoucemiug  Mr.  Mill,  which 
I  wroto  to  Hiss  Elliot  in  Angutft,  lti69.  I  Wlieve  I  had 
been  to  Brighton  aud  mot  Mr.  Mill  tbori'. 

"  We  talked  of  many  grave  things,  aud  in  OTeryUuug  his 
love  of  right  and  his  immanae  nuderlyiag  faith  impreeaed  me 
more  than  I  can  describe.  I  asked  him  what  be  tbougbt  of 
coming  changes,  and  he  entirely  agreed  \rith  me  about  then: 
danger,  but  thought  that  the  mischief  they  will  entail  most 
he  bttt  tBinporary.  He  thought  the  loss  of  Revereuco 
unspeakably  deplorable,  bnt  au  uievitEcble  feature  of  an  age 
of  anoli  rapid  tranattion  that  tlie  »on  dotM  octiuilty  oafcmn 
tlio  father.  Ho  added  that  bo  thought  even  the  most 
aoepiical  of  men  generally  bad  an  innrr  ultitr  to  tk*  Unttm 
PtrffettoH  ^ila  waiting  for  the  true  oue  to  be  revealed  fto 
them.  In  a,  word  the  '  dry  old  phitoHopher '  showed 
himtfolf  io  me  as  au  eothusiaet  in  faith  and  love.  The  vay 
in  which  lie  aeemed  to  have  tlionght  out  every  great  queHtiou 
and  to  express  his  own  so  modestly  and  aiuiply,  aud  yet  in 
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sacb  deor-cut  oatlinea,  was  most  impreaaiTc.  i  lolt  ^what 
ooe  BO  seldom  does  I)  Uie  delightful  Kuise  of  betog  in 
oonuuauicfttion  with  a  miuil  Jetiper  tbau  ouq  would  reach  the 
end  of,  even  after  u  lifetime  uf  inU'rcoarae.  I  tuivor  felt  U»> 
■amo,  so  Btrougly,  except  itnvarda  Mr.  Hariuioaa ;  ao<l 
though  (he  foruis  of  hi$  arced  and  philosophy  are,  I  tbiuk, 
iuliiiitely  tiaer  (hau  those  of  Mill  (uot  io  -^peak  of  the  (ueliafiR 
ODn  hail  for  the  tuau  whoaa  prayers  oue  follows),  1  think  it 
id  more  in  form  tliau  iu  e^tirit  that  the  two  men  arc 
difltiugtiisbeii.  The  ooe  has  only  au  '  inner/  the  either  hax 
an  outward  *  altar ; '  bat  both  irR«r2  at  tln'oi." 

A  monlh  or  twu  uarUer  in  tlut  aume  yvar  I  wrulo  to  Uw 
•ame  friend : — 

"  Last  nifiht  I  nat  boRido  Mr.  Mill  at  dinner  and  enjoyed 
myaolf  exoeedinKly.  He  in  looking  old  and  vront.  and  tbu 
tWTTOCU  twitching  of  liiti  faoo  aru  painful  to  aoo,  bub  h»  ift 
M  iboroDKhly  ^uoial  and  gentlemanty,  and  langha  «o 
heartily  at  one's  little  jukcEi,  and  k(<e[w  up  au  argament 
with  so  much  jtlay  and  good  humoar,  that  I  never  enjoyed  my 
dinner  neigh  boar  hood  more.  Mr.  Knwoctt  was  objurgatttig 
M>mu  M.P.  for  taking  ofBce,  and  naid:  '  Wfaou  1  He«  Torun 
tejoico,  I  know  it  munt  bo  an  initir>'  to  the  Liberal  C'anaa.* 
'  Dd  yott  never,  Uion.  foel  a  qtialm,'  I  Kaid,  *  ail  you  Ia)>t  ral 
ttwittfrmiMi,  wfaoo  yon  foo  the  §inf*t*  rcjoioe  at  what  yuu 
baT«  Joat  dooo  bi  Intand  f  Do  yoa  nOeot  whethor  tkiu  in 
Ukaly  to  tw  ao  tnjnry  to  ftb*  Libmat  Canm  ?  '  The  obwrra- 
tlou  somehow  foU  like  a  bomb ;  (the  entire  company,  an  I 
romamlMT,  w«re  HAdioala.  our  lioijt  being  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylur  i 
Kfltt  two  minotM  tbore  waa a  dead  siloaoe.  Then  Mrs.  Tayku 
said :  *  Ah,  Min  Cobbo  ia  a  ))itt4>r  CoitsorraiiTo  t '  '  Not  a 
frillfr  000,*  aald  Mr.  Mill.  '  Miaa  Cobbe  is  a  C'ousurvattvo, 
1  am  sorry  for  it ;  hot  MiMi  Oobba  ia  Dorcr  bttier.*  ** 

It  has   beeo  a  ooostanl  subject  of  rvgrot  to   am  that 
Mr.  Mill's  inliuitiun  (cimunuuicuUMl  to  oie  by  MiM  Taylor)  of  , 
yding  tbs  annung  ioaiiter  ht^bdiiy  '\a  WaLat,  on  porpoM 
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to  he  naax  us,  was  frustrtited  by  his  illuess  aud  deaUi.  How 
much  pleaaure  and  iostrnctioa  I  ehonld  have  derived  from  bii 
near  neighbourhood  there  is  no  nt-wl  to  say. 

A  Iriund  of  Mx.  Mill  for  whom  1  hud  great  regard  was 
Prof.  Caimes.  Ho  underwent  treatment  at  Aix-leH-Buins  at 
the  same  time  as  I ;  and  wo  nsed  to  while  away  onr  long 
boors  by  iiit^-miiiinblo  di^cuttsionB,  principally  ooDcoming 
otbic8»  a  aubjtict  ou  whicb  Mr.  Ciumes  took  the  Utilitarian 
aide,  and  I,  of  oonrsc,  that  of  the  Bcbool  of  Tudepocdent 
Morality  (i.£.,  of  Morality  baeod  on  other  groundfi  Ihau 
Utility).  Uq  woh  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mill,  bnt  his  extreme 
candour  caused  him  to  admit  frankly  that  the  **  mystic 
Qxtenjuon"  of  tbr  idea  of  Vs^fulnesain\o  liight,  was  unaccutmt- 
able,  or  at  luaat  onoccouuted  for ;  and  Uiat  when  we  had 
proved  an  act  to  bv  pre-eminently  uklTuI  and  likely  to  promote 
"  the  grcat4.>flt  happiness  of  the  greatest  number/'  there  yet 
remained  the  question  for  each  of  ns,  '*  \V'hy  should  1  perform 
that  nsefol  action,  if  it  cost  me  a  mnmont's  pain  ?"  To  find 
the  answer  (he  admitted)  we  must  (all  back  on  an  tnw&rd 
"Categoric  imiMjrative,"  **(nt//ht:"  and  having  done  so,  (I 
argued,)  we  muat  Uienceforth  admit  that  the  banis  of  Morality 
reets  on  something  beside  Utility.  All  these  controversies 
are  rather  by-gone  now,  since  we  have  been  eonfroni(<d  ivith 
"faereditazy  sete  of  the  brain."  I  think  it  was  in  these 
diseoasions  with  Prof.  Gaimee  that  I  struck  out  wliat  Beveral 
friends  (among  others  Lord  Arthur  KuHsell)  couBidered  an 
"nnanswerablo"  argument agnmst  the  Utilitniian  philosophy; 
ifc  mn  thua : 


"  Mr.  Mill  ban  nobly  aaitl,  that,— il  an  Almighty  Tyrant 
were  to  ordtr  him  to  worship  him  ami  thrcaieo  to  send  him 
io  hell  if  he  refused,  then,  sooner  than  worship  that  uoiost 
Ood,  '  to  Hell  would  I  go!'  Mr.  Mill,  of  oounie,  desired 
every  man  to  do  what  he  himwif  tboaght  right;  therefore 
it  Is  conceivable  that,  in  the  t^veo  cootingeocy.  wo  might 
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behold  the  aposfcle  of  the  UtUitaxion  philouophy  eonditotiH\ 
tke  whole  Aumon  race  to  eternal  perdition,  tot  the  sake  of,— 
shall  we  say  the  'Greateet  Happiness  of  tke  Oreatestnumberf*" 

Prof.  Caimea  did  great  public  service  both  to  England 
and  America  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Secession  by  his 
wise  and  able  writing  on  the  subject.  In  a  small  way  I 
tried  to  help  the  same  cause  by  joining  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor's 
Committee  formed  to  promote  and  express  English  sympathy 
with  the  North  ;  and  wrote  several  little  pamphlets,  "  TJu 
Red  Flag  in  John  Bull's  Eyes  " ;  •*  E^oindtrtoMrs.  Stowe"  &c. 
This  common  interest  increased,  of  eonrse,  my  regard  for 
Mr.  Caimes,  and  it  was  with  real  sorrow  I  saw  him  slowly 
sink  under  the  terrible  disease,  (a  sort  of  general  ossification 
of  the  joints)  of  which  he  died.  I  have  said  he  sank  under 
it,  bat  assuredly  it  was  only  his  piteonsly  stiffened  body 
which  did  so,  for  I  never  saw  a  grander  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter  than  was  shown  by  the  courage  and  cheerfulness 
wherewith  he  bore  as  dreadful  a  fate  as  that  of  any  old 
martyr.  I  shall  never  forget  the  imprcsnton  of  the  nobility  of 
tke  human  Soul  rising  over  its  tenement  of  clay,  which  he 
made  upon  me,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  him  at 
Blackbeath. 

Another  man,  much  of  the  character  and  calibre  of 
l^of.  Cairnce,  whom  I  likewise  bad  the  privilege  to  know 
well,  was  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  He  also,  alas  !  died  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  to  the  loss  and  grief  of  the  firiends  of  every 
generous  movumunt. 

llic  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  mot  Mr.  John  Bright : — 

"  February  28th.  1866.  Dined  at  Mr.  S.'b,  M.P.  Sat 
between  Bright  and  Mr.  Buxton.  Bright  so  exquisitely 
eleiin  aud  with  such  a  sweet  Toioe  I  His  bands  alono  are 
coarse.  Great  discusaion,  in  which  Mr.  B.  completely  took 
the  lead ;  the  other  gentlemen  present  seamlna  to  hang  on 
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bis  words  as  I  nevor  saw  EngliHbmea  <1o  on  those  of  one 
another.  Talking  of  Iroland  be  said  he  would,  if  be  eTtr 
had  the  power,  force  all  the  Engliuh  Companies  aod  groat 
KDjjIuiti  tanttlortlH  to  sell  their  ofitatea  there ;  the  land  to  bo 
cat  Qp  into  small  farms.  I  asked,  did  he  believe  in  small 
farming  in  1660,  and  in  Cellic  capitalint^  r«»ly  to  purchase 
farms?  He  then  toldu^  how  he  picked  up  much  iuformatiou 
travelling  through  Iroland  on  cotm,  from  the  driverfl,  (as  il 
CTory  Iriith  car-driver  did  Dot  rccoguisc  hiza  id  a  momeul 
from  Punch's  caricatures  !)  and  how,  especially,  ho  visited 
the  ouly  small  farm  ho  bad  heard  of  where  the  occupier  was 
a  freeboldei ;  and  bow  it  was  oxceedinf^ly  prosperous.  I 
asked  where  thig  was  ?  He  said  '  in  a  place  called  the 
Barony  of  Forth.'  Of  conrne  I  explained  that  Forth  aod 
Barfry  in  Wexford  have  been  for  four  hundred  years  isolated 
English,  (or  rather  Welsh)  colonics,  and  afford  no  sort  of 
sample  of  irUk  fanninH.  Bri^hi's  way  of  sjicaking  waa 
dogmatic,  bat  full  of  genial  fun  and  qniet  little  bits  of  wit. 
He  spoke  with  j^reat  feeling  of  the  wrongs  and  miseriea  of 
the  poor,  but  aoomed  to  cujoy  iu  full  the  delusion  ihat  it 
only  depended  on  rioh  people  being  ready  to  sacrifice 
tlicuuelveH,  to  remove  them  all  to-morrow. 

**  I  vcntnrod  to  ask  him  why  ho  laboured  bo  hard  to  get 
votes  for  working  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  an<l  never 
stiri'od  a  finder  to  ask  them  for  women,  who  possessed 
alrea<ly  the  property  qualification  ?  He  said :  *  Much  wo.^ 
to  bo  said  for  women,'  hut  then  went  ou  maundering  about 
our  proper  sphere,  and  '  would  they  go  into  Parliament?'  " 

Again  another  tin)«  I  eat  beside  him  (I  know  not  at 
whoso  hospitable  fable),  and  he  told  mo  a  most  affeotin*; 
stoT}'  of  a  poor  crippled  woman  in  a  miserable  coUnge  near 
Llandudno,  whore  ho  nsually  spent  his  holidays.  He  had 
got  into  the  hubit  of  visiting  this  poor  ereatnrfi,  who  coiUd 
not  stir  from  her  lied,  bat  lay  there  all  day  long  alone,  her 
husband  being  out  at  work  as  a  labourer,  f^umotimes  it 
Detghbour  would  look  in  and  give  her  food,  but  onlees  one 
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did  so,  she  was  entlroly  helpless.  Her  only  eomforter  was 
her  dog,  a  fine  collie,  who  lay  beaido  her  nn  the  fioor,  ran  in 
and  ont,  licked  her  poor  useless  hands,  and  showed  his 
afTectioD  in  a  bondred  ways.  Bright  grew  fond  of  the  dog, 
and  tiie  dog  always  welcomed  him  each  year  with  gambols 
and  joy.  One  summer  ho  came  to  the  cottage,  and  the 
haplfss  cripple  lay  on  her  pallet  Btill,  bat  the  dog  did  not 
come  oat  to  him  as  usual,  and  hts  first  qoesUon  to  tho 
woman  wan  ;  "  Where  is  your  collie  ? "  Tho  answer  was 
that  Iter  hmhand  had  drovwd  tht  dog  to  save  the  expense  of 
feeding  it. 

Bright's  votc«  broke  when  ho  came  to  the  eul  of  this  story, 
and  we  said  vury  little  more  to  each  other  during  that 
dinner. 

Another  day  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Bright  of  tbo 
exbraordiniury  canard  which  had  appeared  in  tho  Times  tho 
day  before  announcing  (qnite  falsely)  that  Lord  Knssell,  then 
Promior,  had  resigned.  **  What  on  earth/'  1  asked,  "  can 
have  induced  the  Tiiws  to  publish  such  intelligence  ?  "  (As 
it  happcped,  it  inconvcnienco*!  Lord  UuBsell  vory  much.)  "I 
will  tell  yon,"  said  Bright ;  "  I  am  suro  it  is  bcciuse  Belauo 
is  angry  that  Lady  Bossell  has  not  asked  liim  to  dinner. 
He  expected  to  go  to  the  Hussclls*  as  ho  did  to  the 
Falmerstona*,  and  get  his  news  at  first  hiuid  I  "  A  day  or 
two  later  I  met  Lord  Buascll,  and  told  hint  wliat  Mr.  Bright 
had  said  was  the  reason  of  tho  mischievous  trick  Mr.  Delano 
bad  played  him.  Lord  BusscU  chuckled  a  great  ileal  and 
said,  rubbing  his  hands  in  his  characteristic  way :  "  I  believe 
it  is  I  I  do  believe  it  is  I  " 

My  beautiful  cousin,  Laura,  one  of  my  father's  wards,  had 
married  (&om  Newbridge  in  old  days)  Mr.  John  Locke,  Q.C., 
who  was  for  a  long  time  M.P.  for  Southwark.  Their  hoasei 
6S,  £aton  Place,  was  always  most  cordially  opened  to  me, 
and  beside  Mr.  Lockc^who  wnx  genorally  brimful  of  pulitical 
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oews,  I  met  at  ihoir  tabic  many  olovor  bonisten  and  M.P/s. 

uoDg  the  latter  was  Mr.  Ayrtou,  against  whom  a  virnlont 
et  Wtts  made  by  the  scientific  eluiw,  in  conseqaence  of  bia 
nndeavonrs,  on  boholf  of  the  pabUc,  to  opan  Eew  Qflfdons 
earlier  iu  the  day.  Ho  waa  rather  Batiimine,  but  an 
incormptiblo,  Tmbcn<iing  sort  of  man,  for  whom  I  felt  respect. 
Anothur  ftafrittu  waa  Mr.  Warren,  autlior  of  Ten  Thotaaitd  a 
Year,  He  waa  a  little  ngly  follow,  but  full  of  fire  and  fan, 
retorting  right  and  left  tiguiust  the  Liberals  pre«enL 
Sergeant  Qazclco,  a  worn-looking  man,  with  keen  eyes,  one 
day  answered  him  fairly.  There  waa  aii  amusing  diacnHsioa 
whether  tht>  Tories  could  match  in  ahility  the  men  of  tlie 
opitosito  party  ?  Warren  brought  np  an  array  of  clever 
Con£crvative.s,  bat  then  pretended  to  throw  up  the  sponge, 
exolaiming  in  a  dolorous  voioe,  "  but  then  yon  Liberals  have 
got— WhoUoyl" 

Beside  my  coosin  Mrs.  Ix>cke  and  her  good  and  able 
husband,  I  had  ihe  pleasure  for  many  years  of  constantly 
seeing  in  London  her  two  younger  stBt«rs,  Sophia  and  Eliza 
Oobbe,  who  wore  my  fatJier'ii  favourite  wards  and  bare 
been  from  their  childhood,  when  they  wore  always  under  my 
charge  in  their  hoUduyB,  till  now  in  uur  old  age,  almost  like 
yonuger  sisters  to  me.  They  were  of  course  rarely  absexit 
from  the  Eaton  Place  festivities. 

There  was  a  considerable  difiurence  betoom  diiuer  parties 
in  tho  Sixties  and  those  of  thirty  years  later.  They  lasted 
longer  at  the  earlier  date ;  a  greater  number  of  dishes  were 
ser\'ed  at  each  course,  and  mueh  more  wine  was  token.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  tbero  must  bo  a  certain  declension  in 
the  general  vitoUty  of  our  race  of  late  years  for,  I  think,  few 
of  nSf  young  or  old,  would  be  inclined  to  share  oqually  now 
in  those  banqnotfi  of  h>ng  ago  which  always  lasted  two  hours 
and  sometimes  three.  There  were  scareidy  any  teetotalers, 
men  or  women,  at  the  time  I  spook  of,  in  the  cirdct  to  which 
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I  I)cloDged ;  and  tlio  butlers,  who  went  round  ineessaDtly 
with  bolf-a-dozcQ  kirnlfi  or  wino,  and  (after  dmnor)  iiqtieors, 
were  not,  j\a  now,  continnally  intermpt«d  in  their  oonrses  by 
"  No  wine*  thank  you  t  Havo  yon  Appolinaris  or  Seltzer  ?  *' 
I  never  saw  anyone  the  worse  for  the  sherry  and  the  milk- 
punoh  and  the  hock  or  obablis,  and  cbampngoe  and  claret ; 
but  certuiuly  there  wAs  genorally  a  little  more  gajety  of  a 
woU-breil  sort  towards  the  end  of  the  long  meals.  My  oonsina 
kept  a  partienlarly  good  eook  iukI  good  oellor,  and  tfaoir 
gnoiits— especinUy  some  who  haili'd  from  the  City — eortainiy 
enjoyed  at  Ihoir  tnblo  other  "  feasUi "  bostda  tboso  of  reason. 
And  80  I  most  eonfesR  did  T,  in  thnito  days  of  good  appiitite 
■ftor  a  long  day's  titorary  work ;  and  I  sinoordy  pitied  Dean 
Stanley,  who  had  no  senae  of  tast«>  axid  scarcely  knew  the 
fiavoor  of  aoythinK  which  ho  pnt  in  his  mouth.  When  tho 
eonipany  was  not  quit«  np  to  hia  iuark»  tfiti  tedium  of  thu 
dinnCTS  which  he  atUmdod  must  have  been  dreadftil  to  him  ; 
whereas,  in  my  easo,  I  conld  always, — provided  the  mmu  wu 
good, — entertain  m}*8pU  satisfactorily  with  my  pUtoand  knifo 
and  fork.  The  same  great  surgeon  who  had  treated  my 
sprained  ankle  so  aasneeeBsfnlly,  told  mo  with  solemn 
warning  wbon  we  wore  taking  omr  honso  in  Uuroford  Sqoare, 
that,  if  I  lived  in  Sootti  KennDgtoo  and  went  to 
partita,  I  nhoold  be  a  ragolar  victim  to  goQt.  As  it  hi 
I  linxl  ID  Bnntb  KouninKtou  for  jnst  twenty  yoars,  and 
wnt  ont,  I  should  Uiink  to  soma  two  thooaand  diunnrs, 
groat  and  small,  and  I  nonr  hod  tha  gont  at  all,  but,  on  the 
oootrary,  by  my  own  gnidanco,  got  rid  of  tha  (eod«Deyi 
before  I  InA  liondoo.  There  has  eartaialy  bean  a  pareoptibld 
diniiniilion  in  the  oniinai  tpiriu  of  man  and  women  in  thv 
last  thirty  years,  if  not  of  their  vital  powers.  Of  eoorse 
thcro  was  always,  among  well-brod  people  a  eertain  average 
of  spiriia  in  society,  oeithAr  botslaront  nor  yet  depreaasj ; 
and  the  hcttnr  the  company  the  iioftor  the  gonoral 
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of  tho  ooovors&tion.  I  could  havo  recognized  blindfold  certain 
drawing-rooms  wherein  a  mixed  congregation  assembled,  by 
tho  Btrident,  high  note  which  pervaded  the  crowded  room. 
But  the  ripple  of  gentle  laughter  in  good  company  hu 
decidodly  fallen  some  Dotes  Rince  tho  Sixties. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  remembering  among  my ' 
cousin's  gacsts  that  admirable  man — Mr.  Fawcctt.  He 
was  alwajfs,  not  merely  fairly  cheerful,  but  more  gay  and 
Apparently  light-hearted  than  those  aroond  him  who  were 
possesaed  of  their  eycnight.  The  List  time  I  mot  him  was 
at  the  house  of  Mnd&me  Bodichon  in  Blondford  Square, 
and  we  three  were  all  the  company.  One  woold  have 
thought  a  blind  statesman  alone  with  two  elderly  women, 
would  not  have  been  much  cxhilarnttid ;  but  he  soeme 
actually  bursting  with  boyish  spirits ;  pouring  out  fun*' 
and  laaghing  with  all  his  heart.  Certainly  his  dovoiod 
wife  (in  my  humble  opinion  tho  ablest  woman  of 
this  day),  succeeded  in  cheering  hia  darkened  lot  i^uitc 
perfectly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  were  the  third  couplo  who  in  this 
century  have  afforded  a  study  for  Air.  Francis  Gallon  of  _ 
"  ^reditary  Q«niu8.'*  The  first  were  Shelley  and  bis  Ma 
{who  again  was  the  daughter  of  Godwin  and  l^Iary  Wollston- 
crafl).  Their  son,  the  late  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  was  a  very 
kindly  and  pleasant  gentleman,  with  good  taste  for  private 
theatricals,  bnt  not  a  genius.  The  second  were  Robert  and 
Klizabeth  Barrett  Bronzing.  They  also  have  left  a  son,  of 
whose  gifla  as  a  painter  I  do  not  presume  to  judge.  Tbftd 
third  were  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Millicent  Garrett,  who,  ihoogb 
not  claiming  the  brilliant  genius  of  the  othera,  were  eaeh,  \ 
aU  the  world  knows,  very  highly  endowed  persons.  Their 
daughter,  Miss  Philippa  Garrett  Fawcett, — the  Senior 
Wrangler,  da  jure^ — has  at  all  evonta  vindicated  Mr.  Golton's 
theories. 
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Many  of  as,  in  those  days  of  tlie  Sixties,  Were  deeply 
interested  in  the  efforts  of  women  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  which  they  encoontered. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett,  Mrs.  Fawcett's  sister,  occupied  a 
particnlarly  prominent  place  in  our  eyes,  succeeding  as  she 
did  in  obtaining  her  medical  d^ree  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  a 
seat  on  the  London  School  Board,  which  last  was  quite  a  new 
kind  of  elevation  for  women.  While  still  occupying  the 
foregronnd  of  oar  ambition  for  our  sex,  Miss  (Barrett 
resolved  to  make  (what  has  proved,  I  believe,  to  be)  a  happy 
and  well  assorted  marriage,  which  put  an  end,  necessarily,  to 
her  further  projects  of  public  work.  I  sent  her,  with  my 
eordial  good  wishes,  the  following  verees : — 

The  Woman'!  oauae  wm  riaing  faii 
When  to  the  Sorgeons'  College  past 
A  maid  who  bore  in  fingers  nice 
A  banner  with  the  new  dovioe 

Exoelsior! 

**  Try  not  to  paits  '*  I  the  Dons  exolaim, 
*'  M.D.  Rhall  graoe  no  woman's  name" — 
*'  Boflh  I "  oried  the  maid,  in  acoentt  free, 
"  To  France  I'll  go  for  my  degree." 

ExoeliiioT : 

The  Bchool-Bo&rd  seat  came  next  In  niRht, 
**  Beware  the  foen  of  woman's  right  1 " 
*'  Beware  the  awf  ol  hnsting's  fight  1 " 

ijuch  was  the  moan  of  many  a  sool— 

A  voioe  replied  from  top  of  poll — 

Excelsior' 

111  patients'  homes  she  uw  the  light 
Of  honaebold  fires  beam  warm  and  brlj;bt 
Leotores  on  Bonea  gruw  wondroos  dry, 
13at  still  she  murmured  with  a  sigh 

£xcel«jar ; 
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■  Oh.  Btoy  I  "—4  lovar  criea,— "  Oh.  rert 
Thy  mtich-leaxned  head  apon  ihU  breast| 
Give  up  ambition  I     Be  my  bridu  I  " 
— AIm  t  HO  oUrion  Toice  repUe<l 

Exoelftior 

At  eDd  of  day,  when  all  it  done. 
And  vomao'B  baUle  fonght  and  won. 
Honoar  will  aye  bo  paid  to  one 
"Who  ersL  called  foremoet  in  the  vaa 

ExoeUiorl 

But  not  for  bor  that  otowd  bo  bright. 
Which  bcr'B  h(id  boon,  of  Boroat  right. 
Bad  Bbe  still  cried, — serene  and  bleet— ' 
•*  The  Virgin  throned  by  the  West.*" 

Exoelttior ! 

Bomo  years  aRor  this  I  brotight  from  Home  as  a  proseut  fc»r 
my  much-valued  friend  And  lady-Doctor,  yixi&,  Hoggan,  M.D. 
(widow  of  Dr.  George  Enggan),  a  Itirge  phoiof^ph  of  the 
statuu  in  the  Vatican  of  Minerva  Medico,  Under  it  I  wrote 
these  lines : — 

**  Minerva  MedUa  I    Shocking  profanityl 

How  oonld  these  heathens  their  drx^ors  vex, 
Patting  the  care  of  the  ills  of  humanity 

Into  the  hands  of  the  ■  weaker  aex  7  * 
O  PnUa«  sablime  I  Would  yon  come  back  revealing 

Yonr  glory  immortal,  oar  ductora  should  mc, — 
InHteiLd  of  proulaiiiiini<  yon  G<xlrleu  oC  Healing, 

They'd  prohilit  your  pmctice.  rafuB  yoordegretil" 


The  first  dinnor-party  I  cvor  attondiMl  in  Tendon,  before  I 
went  to  live  in  town,  was  at  Mr.  Bagohot's  house.    I  sat  beside 

*  See  Bpaoiier— The  "WoEt"  District  of  London  was  i\w  one 
which  elected  Mitm  Cnrrett  for  the  School  Board. 
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Mr.  BJchord  Hatton,  who  has  been  ever  since  my  good  &ieud, 
and  opposite  ns  tlioro  sat  a  gentleman  who  at  ouco  attracted 
my  alt^uliou.  Hii  hod  a  strong  dark  face,  a  low  forehead 
and  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  the  largu  loose  month  of  an 
orator  and  a  manner  qnite  unique ;  as  if  he  were  geatjy 
looking  down  on  the  follies  of  inortAlity  from  the  saporior 
altitadtia  uf  OlyuipuR,  or  ^wrhaps  uf  Parnausua.  '*Do  you 
know  who  that  is  sitting  opposite  to  us?"  said  Mr.  Button. 
I  looked  at  hiui  a^aiu,  and  ropliod :  "  I  novor  saw  him  before, 
and  I  have  never  Been  his  piotnre,  but  I  feel  in  my  inner 
eunsciouHnwtJ  that  it  can  only  be  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold ; " 
and  Mr.  Arnold,  of  course,  it  was,— with  an  air  which  madu 
me  think  him  (what  he  was  not)  an  intellectual  coxcomb. 
He  wrote,  about  that  time  or  aoou  aflerwards,  some  dreadfully 
derisive  things  of  my  Theism  ;  not  on  account,  apparently, 
of  it«  intrinsic  demtritB,  but  because  of  wlmt  ho  conceived  to 
be  its  liyjAtert  character.  Wo  are  all  familiar  with  a  certain 
tone  of  lofty  superiority  common  to  Komiiu  Cathohcs  and 
Auglictuia  in  deultnp;  with  Dissenters  of  all  chisses ;  the  tone, 
no  doubt,  in  which  the  priests  of  On  talked  of  Moses  when 
he  led  the  Isrnelitish  schitim  in  the  uildei'nesH.  It  comes 
naturally  lo  everybody  who  stands  serenely  on  "the  old 
paths,"  and  watches  those  who  walk  below,  or  strive  to  fray 
new  ways  through  the  jungle  of  poor  htmian  thoughts.  But 
when  Mr.  Arnold  had  fainiHelf  aUppcd  off  the  old  road  so  fiir 
as  to  have  Uqaeficd  the  Articles  of  the  Apofltles'  Creed  into 
a  "  Stream  of  Tendvncy ;  "  and  compared  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  a  story  of  "  Thret  Lord  Shajtethuryt ; "  and  reduced 
the  Object  of  Worship  to  the  lowest  postjiblc  deuominatioii 
ttS  **a  Powtrr  not  ovrgdrt*  which  maki-A  for  n'/jhuoutness;" 
he  must,  I  think,  have  come  to  feci  thai  it  was  seareely 
his  iiifair  to  treat  other  peo|de*B  heresies  as  new-fangled, 
and  lacking  in  the  sanctities  of  tradition.  As  one 
after  anotbw  of  his  brilliant  essays  appeared,  and  it  beeame 
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mauifetit  that  his  owu  creed  grow  continually  thinuer,  more 
exiguous,  and  Ices  ftuil  less  snbdUnlial,  I  was  reminded  of  an 
old  sporting  stoiy  which  my  father  told  of  a  town-bred 
gentlonan,  the  "  Mr.  Brigt^s  "  of  Uiost'  days,  who  for  the  first 
time  shot  a  cock -pheasant,  and  Aft«r  greatly  admiring  \\ 
laid  it  down  on  the  grass.  A  kfHipcr  took  np  tho  bird  and 
stroked  it,  pretending  to  wonclor  at  its  size,  and  presently 
shifted  it  aside  and  substituted  a  partridge,  which  he  likewise 
struked  luid  admired,  till  he  brul  an  opportitnity  of  again 
chajigLii<^  it  for  a  snipe.  At  this  crisis  "  Mr.  Briggs  '*  broke 
in  furionsly,  bidding  the  keeper  to  stop  gtrokiug  his  bird : 
"  Bu  hiui{^yd  to  you  I  If  you  go  on  like  that,  you'll  rub  it 
down  to  a  wreu  I  "  The  creed  of  many  poreons  in  these  d:ij-8 
seems  to  be  undergoing  the  process  of  being  patted  and 
praised,  while  all  Uie  time  it  is  being  rubbed  down  to  a  wren  1 
But  whatever  bard  things  Mr.  Arnold  said  of  mo,  I  liked 
uBd  admired  him,  and  he  was  always  personaUy  mo&t  kind  to 
me.  He  had  of  all  men  I  have  ever  known  the  truest  insight, 
— the  true  PttrCx  insight, — into  the  feelings  and  characters  d 
uiimals,  espeuiuUy  of  dogs.  His  poem,  GeisVs  Grave,  is  to 
rao  tho  most  affecting  description  of  the  death  of  au  uniniiU  in 
the  range  of  Uterature.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  Death  itsol^ 
whether  of  beasts  or  of  mon,  \'iewi-d  from  the  same  stiuidpoiut 
of  hopelessness,  has  mwer,  I  think,  been  more  tenderly 
touflhod.  How  deeply  true  to  every  heart  is  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  nlanzos,  which  rcmmd  us  tlmt  iji  all  the 
I'salnoss  of  llie  oniverse  and  of  endless  time  there  is  not,  and 
nover  will  bo,  another  being  like  the  one  who  is  dead !  That 
tieiug  (some  of  us  believe)  may  revive  and  live  for  evor,  but 
tinoUter  who  wil'  "  restore  its  little  self"  will  never  be. 


I 


' .  .  .  .  Kot  tbc  course 

Of  all  tlie  crntartes  bo  come, 
Aiid  not  the  ioflnlU)  roaooroe 
Of  Niktare,  with  her  ooantloM  aani 
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**  Of  flgnrat,  with  her  ftdness  vast 
Of  new  creation  evermore, 
Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  past. 
Or  just  thy  little  self  restore. 

**  Stem  law  of  every  mortal  lot  t 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear 
And  bnilds  himself,  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where." 

We  knew  dear  Oeist,  I  am  glad  to  say.  When  Miss  Lloyd 
and  I  came  to  live  at  Byfieei  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  most 
charming  wife, — then  living  three  miles  off  at  Cohham, — 
kindly  permitted  as  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them,  and  we  wera 
deeply  interested  in  poor  Geist's  last  illness.  He  was  a  black 
dachshund,  not  a  handsome  dog,  bat  possessed  of  something 
which  in  certain  dogs  and  (those  dogs  only)  seems  to  be  ths 
canine  analogue  of  a  homan  soal.  As  to  TUb.  Arnold's  poem 
on  his  other  dog,  KaiseTf  who  is  there  that  enjoys  a  gleam  ol 
homoar  and  dog-love  can  fail  to  be  enchanted  with  such  a 
perfect  pictnre  of  a  dog, — not  a,  dog  of  the  sentimental  kind, 
but  ono — 

"  Teeming  with  plans,  alert  and  glad 
In  work  or  play. 
Like  sunshine  went  and  came,  and  bade 
Live  out  the  day  1" 

Does  not  every  ono  foel  how  trae  ia  the  likeness  of  a  happy 
loving  dog  to  sunshine  in  a  house  ? 

I  mot  Mr.  Arnold  one  day  in  William  and  Norgate*B  book- 
fthop,  and  he  inquired  after  my  dog,  and  when  I  told  him  ths 
poor  beast  had  "  gone  where  the  good  dogs  go,"  he  said, 
with  real  feeling,  "And  yon  have  not  replaced  her  ?  No  I 
of  course  you  could  not."  I  asked  his  leave  to  give  a  copy 
of  "Geist's  Chrave*'  for  a  collection  of  poems  on  ftnim^U 
made  for  the  purpose  of  hnmane  propaganda,  and  he  gave  it 
very  cordially.     I  was,  however,  deejdy  disappointed  whci 
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he  ratnrncd  tlw  following  roply  to  my  appHoatioii  for  bU 
signature  to  oar  first  Memorial  inviting  the  R.S.P.C.A.  to 
undertake  legisIatioD  for  Uio  restriction  of  vivisection.  I  do 
not  clearly  onderbtand  what  he  meant  by  disliking  *'  the 
English  way  of  employing  for  public  uuda  pri\TJite  Societies 
and  Memorials  to  tiiom."  The  R.S.P.CA.  ia  scarcely  a 
"  private  society :"  and,  if  it  were  60,  I  see  no  harm  in 
"employing  it  for  public  ends,"  instead  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  Government  to  do ;  or  to  have  uwhne. 

'•  Oobham.  Surrey, 

"January  8tU.  1B76. 
"  Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

"  Your  letter  was  directed  to  Oxford,  a  place  with  which 
I  have  DOW  uo  connection,  and  it  reaches  me  too  late  for 
sigoing  your  Memorial,  but  I  should  in  any  case  have 
declined  signing  it,  strougly  as  your  cause  speaks  to  my 
feelings;  becanse,  first.  1  greatly  disUko  the  English  way  of 
employing,  for  pubhc  ends,  private  societies  and  Memorials 
to  Ihem  ;  secuudly,  the  aiguatureii  you  will  profit  by,  in  this 
caKe,  are  not  thoae  of  literary  j>eopIe,  who  will  at  once  be 
disposed  of  OR  a  set  of  unpractical  Bcotimcntalista.  To 
yourself  this  objection  does  not  apply,  because  yon  are 
distiugnished  not  in  letters  only,  but  also  as  a  lover  and 
student  of  animals,  i  hope  if  you  read  my  paper  iu  the 
CoHtemjiorary,  you  observe  how  X  apologise  for  calling  tliem 
tlio  lower  animals,  and  how  thoroughly  I  admit  that  they 
ihiak  and  love, 

"  Sincerely  years, 

**  MaTTI1£W  AttSOLD.** 

In  my  first  journey  to  Italy  on  my  way  to  Palestine  I 
made  acquaintance  with  U.  W.  Mackay,  the  aathor  of  that 
enonnonaly  leamedf  but,  perhaps,  not  very  well  digested 
book,  the  Pro^nsa  of  the  InuUect.  I  afterwards  renewed 
ac(|uaiatunce  with  him  and  his  nice  wife  in  their  house  io 
Ilamilton  Terrace.  Ur.  Mackay  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid 
and  a  nervous  man,  maob  absorbed  iu  his  studies.     I  hav« 
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heard  it  said  that  he  was  the  original  of  George  Elliot's 
Mr.  Casaubon*  At  all  events  Mrs.  Lewes  had  met  him,  and 
taken  a  strong  prejudice  against  him.  That  prejudice  I 
think  was  unjust.  He  was  a  very  honest  and  real  student, 
and  a  modest  one,  not  a  pretender  like  Mr.  Casaubon.  His 
books  contain  an  amazing  mass  of  knowledge,  (presented, 
perhaps,  in  rather  a  crude  state)  respecting  all  the  greet 
r&Ugions  doctrines  of  the  world.  I  had  once  felt  that  both 
his  books  and  talk  were  hard  and  steel-cold,  and  that  his 
religion,  though  dogmatically  the  same  as  mine,  was  all 
lodged  in  hia  intellect.  One  day,  however,  when  he  called 
on  me  and  we  took  a  drive  and  walk  in  the  Park  together, 
I  learned  to  my  surprise  that  he  entirely  felt  with  me  that 
the  one  direct  way  of  reaching  truth  about  religion  was  Prayer, 
and  all  the  rest  mere  corroboration  of  what  may  so  be  learned. 
To  have  amw  round  to  this  seemed  to  me  a  great  evidence  of 
intellectual  sincerity. 

I  forget  now  what  particular  point  we  had  been  discnssing 
when  ho  wrote  me  the  following  curious  bit  of  erudition  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

**  Dixit  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Lakis, — Nomina  angeloram  et 
mcuFtium  ascenderunt  in  domum  Israelis  ex  Babylone." 

*'  This  ocours  in  the  treatise  Both  Hatchanah,  which  is 
port  of  the  Miscbna. 

"TlieMischna  (the  earliest  part  of  the  Talmud)  is  said 
to  have  been  completed  in  the  8rd  century,  under  the 
auspices  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  and  his  disciples. 

"  I  Rcnd  the  above  as  promised.  The  professed  aversion 
of  the  Jews  for  foreign  customs  seems  strangely  at  variance 
with  their  practice,  as  seen,  ^.^.,  in  their  names  for  tho 
divisions  of  the  heavenly  hosts ;  the  words  *  Legion  and 
Sistra  (castra)  are  evidently  takon  from  the  Roman  army. 
Four  Cliiof  Spirits  or  Archangels  are  occasionally 
mcntioncKl,  as  in  Pirke  Eliezer  and  Henoch,  cf.  48, 1.  Others 
mako  their  number  seven,  as  Tobit  12,  fi;  Revel.  2,  4 — 
S,  1 — 1,  S.    The  angelk  doings  are  partly  copied  from  the 
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QflOf;^  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  hence  the  Joruftftlom  Targnm 
rtindera  Exotl.  14,  24.  '  It  happened  in  the  morning  w&tcb. 
tbo  hour  wbcQ  the  heaveoly  host  Btng  pr&ises  boforo  Ood  * 
— ooniji. :  Lnko  2,  1!!, — Aiid  the  same  reason  is  applied  by  tlie 
Targumist  lor  the  saddoD  exit  of  tbc  au<;;el  in  Oeues.  83t 
26.  One  may  perbapA,  however,  be  inducetl  to  »8k  whether 
(as  in  the  caae  of  EutUyphron  in  the  Platouic  dialogae)  a 
better  caose  for  departure  mi^ltt  not  be  found  in  the 
iDconvouionoe  of  remoiuiugl 

"Though  I  have  Haug*8  vertuon  of  the  GathasT  I  am 
far  from  able  to  decipher  tlie  groundi)  of  diffcreuca 
bct^voeu  htm  aud  .Spiegel.  Xon  nostrum  ett  tantat  oompontre 
Utcs,  a  volume  entitled  Er&n  by  Dr.  Spio^ul  couiaius, 
among  other  Ksaaye,  one  entitled  Avetta  and  Vedat  or  the 
relation  of  Iran  and  India,  aud  another  Avfsta  and  GettriU, 
or  tbo  relation  of  Iran  to  tbo  Semites.  Wcbor'a  Moritcha 
Skizzen  abio  contains  intereoting  matter  on  Himilai  Bnbjects. 
We  were  speaking  about  the  magicaJ  significance  of  namea. 
SflB  as  to  this  Origen  against  CelsoH.  1-24 ;  Diod.  Sicul,  1-22; 
lamblicuB  de  Myst,  2,  4,  &. 

"  Socrates  himftell  ap[>ears  snperstitionsly  apprebeuaire 
abont  the  uite  of  divine  names  in  the  Pbilebns  1,  2  and  the 
Cratylos  400e.  The  sapproaeion  of  it  among  the  Jens, 
(tor  instance  in  tbo  Soptnagiut,  where  KvpiocisHubstltutod 
for  Jehovah,  and  Sirach,  Cb.^,  9)  express  tbo  same  feeling. 

"We  were  talking  of  the  origiool  religion  of  Persia, 
Yon,  of  conrse,  recollect  the  passage  on  this  subject  in  the 
first  book  of  Herodotus,  Ch.  liJl,  and  Strabo  IS,  see  13, 
p.  732  Casanb.  The  practice  of  prohibiting  BclfiAb  prayer 
mentioned  In  the  next  following  chapter  in  ncrodotn»,  ia 
remarkable. 

'*  I  hope  that  in  tbo  above  rigmarole  a  grain  of 
matter  may  be  fonnd.     Mrs.  Mockay  is,  I  am  glad  to 
I>etter  to-day. 

"  I  remain,  sincerely  yonrs, 

"  R.  W.  AUrut. 

•'20lh  February,  lft65, 
"  41,  Hamilton  Terrooe,  N.W." 
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Another  early  acquaintance  of  mine  in  London  was  laAy 
Byron,  the  widow  of  the  poet.  I  colled  on  her  one  day, 
having  reeeiTed  from  her  a  kind  note  begging  me  to  do  so  as 
she  was  nnable  to  leave  her  house  to  come  to  me.  She  had 
been  exceedingly  kind  in  proooring  for  me  valuable  letters  of 
introduction  from  Sir  Hoses  Montefiore  and  others,  which 
had  been  very  useful  to  me  in  my  long  wanderings. 

Lady  B3rron  was  short  in  stature  and,  when  I  saw  her, 
deadly  pale  ;  but  with  a  dignity  which  some  of  our  friends 
called  "  royal,"  albeit  without  the  smallest  affectation  or 
assumption.  She  talked  to  me  eagerly  about  all  manner  of 
good  works  wherein  she  was  interested  ;  notably  concerning 
Miss  Carpenter's  Reformatory,  to  which  she  had  practically 
subscribed  £1,000  by  buying  Bed  Lodge  and  making  it  ovor 
for  such  use.  During  tho  larger  part  of  the  time  of  my 
\  ibit  she  stood  on  the  rug  with  her  back  to  the  fire  and  the 
power  and  will  revealed  in  her  attitude  and  ennversation  wore 
very  imprL:i»ive.  X  bore  in  mind  uU  the  odiuud  things  I'yroii 
li:i(1  xuid  of  lu.r  : 

"■  Tlit-re  was  Miss  Mill-pond,  smuotb  as  huiihiut  ma 
1'hat  Qtiiial  poraguu,  an  only  danghtur, 
AVliu  seemad  the  cream  of  equanimity 
Till  Bkimmed,  and  then  there  was  aome  milk  and  water." 

Alrio  the  sneers  at  her  (very  genuine)  humour : 

*■  Her  wit,  lor  ahe  had  wit,  was  Attio  all 
Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical "  &c.,  do. 

1  thon>^'ht  that  for  a  nnui  to  hold  up  such  a  woman  as 
tluK,  and  that  woman  his  wife,  on  the  prongs  of  ridicule  for 
pnliHc  laughter  was  enough  to  make  him  detestable. 

A  lady  whom  I  met  long  afterwards  told  me,  (I  made  a  note 
of  it  Nov.  18th,  1869)  that  she  had  been  stopping,  at  the  time 
of  Liuly  Byron's  separation,  at  a  very  small  seaside  place  in 
Norfolk.     Lady  Byron  eame  there  on  a  visit  to  Mra.  Frarxis 
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CumuugbAm,  n&n  Qumey,  as  more  retired  than  Kirkby 
Mallory.  She  bad  ihuu  beeu  separated  about  six  weeks  or 
two  months.  She  wiis  (Mrs.  B.  fluid)  singularly  pleasing  and 
hoaltLful  looking,  rather  than  pretty.  She  was  grave  and 
rotic^iut  rather  than  dopresaod  in  spirits ;  and  gave  her  friends 
to  Dudoretazid  that  there  wok  somoihing  she  could  notexplain 
to  them  about  ht^r  separation.  Mrs.  B.  heard  her  say  that 
Lord  Byron  always  elept  with  pistols  under  his  pillow,  and 
on  onD  occasion  had  threatened  to  shoot  her  in  the  middle  of 
Uio  night.  There  waa  mncb  singing  of  duets  going  on  in  the 
two  families,  but  Lady  Byron  refused  to  take  any  part  in  it. 
Mils  Carpenter,  who  was  entirely  captivated  b}- her,  received 
from  her  some  charge  amounting  to  literary  exccntorahip ; 
bat  alter  one  or  two  furtive  delvinga  into  the  trunks  full  of 
papers  (since,  I  believe,  stored  in  Roaro's  bank),  she  gave  op 
in  despair.  Khc  told  mo  that  the  papers  were  in  the  most 
exirnordinary  cunfut^iun ;  letters  both  uf  the  most  trivial  and 
of  the  most  sorioufi  and  coniproiiusing  kind,  household  accounts^ 
pooms,  and  tradesmen's  btUs,  were  all  mixed  together  in 
hopeless  disorder  and  dust.  As  is  well  known,  Byron's 
ianiouB  verses : 

"  fore  thee  nrell  I  and  if  for  over  I " 

were  written  on  the  back  of  a  butcher's  bill — Krt/Nib/  like  most 
of  the  rest.     Miss  Cnrponter  vouchod  for  this  fact. 

Lady  Byron  was  at  one  time  greatly  attracted  by  Fanny 
Kenible.     Among  Mrs.  Kemble's  papers  in  my  possession  ore 
seven  letters  from  Lady  Byrun  to  her.     Here  is  one  of  them 
worth  presenting  : 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Komble, 

■'The  noto  you  wrote  fco  me  before  you  left  BriRbton 
niade  me  revert  to  a  troiu  of  thouf^lit  which  liod  beeu  tat 
some  time  in  my  mind.  I  alluded  onoo  to  •'  your  Future." 
I  gnbmit  to  bo  conHideretl  a  Viaionary,  yet  some  of  my 
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doci(I<H]  vittioDB  have  come  to  pass  in  Ihe  oourse  of  years 
let  me  toll  yoa  my  VisaD  about  yon — That  joa  are  to  bo 
wunethtDj;  lo  tke  PmpUt:  that  your  titroDg  sympnthy  with 
them  (thougti  yoo  will  not  let  them  toDch  the  hem  of  yoar 
CnrmoDt)  'niU  bring  yonr  talents  to  bear  apon  their  vrolfaro; 
that  tlie  way  is  njien  to  yoo,  af  Ler  >our  purrfODal  objecte  an 
(olfiUed.     My  niiud  is  so  full  of  tbin,  that  though  tbe  tiznt 

[  bM  noi  arrivod  for  patting  it  Is  practice.  I  cannot  help 
tclHog  yoo  of  it.  I  am  QeiLher  Demoeralu:  nor  AriHtocratie. 
I  do  not  aet  those  dintinctionii  in  looking  at  Humanity,  bni 
I  feol  most  Btroo^y  that  foi  every  advantacc   we  bave 

'  roceivod  we  are  bound  to  offer  somctliiug  to  tliOHe  who  di 
Dai  poasoBB  it    Happy  they  who  havo  gifts  to  place  at  Um 
liM(  of  tboir  less  faToored  fellow- Chrisyana  t 
"  I  cannot  boliere  that  a  relatiou  so  tmtbtul  as  youn  au(^ 

-  nine  will  be  merely  caanal.    Time  will  libow.     I  might  not 

t  have  as  opportunity  of  staying  this  in  a  Tisit. 
"  Yours  most  troly, 
**  Uarch  19th.  A.  Nou.  BnoM.** 

It  is  au  unsolved  myvtei^  to  uio  why  sueh  a  woman  did 
not  df^ilnitely  adopt  one  of  oithor  of  two  eoarws.  Tbo  fintt 
(and  far  tbo  beat)  would*  of  oourBe^  have  been  to  bnry  h«*r 
hn^Miul's  miirliwli  in  absolute  sUeoce  and  oblivion,  carefully 
dostroying  sU  (lapsn  roUling  to  Ihe  trsgedy  of  tbair  joint 
Uvos.  Or.  if  Rhe  had  not  strungUi  for  this,  to  writo  oxacUy 
what  ah^  thoaghl  ouf(ht  to  bo  kuown  by  posterity  conoonung 
him,  and  put  bor  account  in  saf«  hands  with  all  tbo  needful 
jtikm  juttifieatm*  boforn  she  dii'd.  Thai  hbo  did  not  wlopt 
nthar  one  oourss  or  tbo  other  must  to  a  soureo  of  pommnnui 
regret  to  all  who  raeognUod  bor  groat  merito  end  honoured 
Ihem  ss  tlwy  dessn'ed. 


Among  our  Deighboors  in  Simtb  Kenfingtoo,  whom  we 
were  privileged  lo  know  witi*  tuauy  deUgbtAi]  people,  who 
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are  still,  I  ain  happy  to  say^  living  and  taking  iu:Uvo  pari  inj 
the  world.  Anioug  thom  were  Mr.  Fronde,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  H.  Lcoky,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Mrs.  Brookfiold, 
Mrs.  Simpson,  and  Mrs.  Kiohmond  Ritchiti.  But  of  Beveral 
others,  alas  I  '*  tho  ptaco  tliat  knew  thorn  kuowa  them  no 
more."  Of  tbeoe  last  were  Mr.  and  "hits.  Herman  Merivale, 
Sir  Honry  Maine,  Ktrs.  Dicey,  Lady  Montcogle  (who  had 
writteu  some  of  Wordaworih'u  poems  lu  his  dictation  as  hiflj 
amanuensis),  and  my  dear  old  Oieud  Mrs.  de  Morgan. 

Bir  Henry  Maine's  interest  in  th(>  claims  of  women  and 
his  strong  statements  on  tho  sohject,  made  mc  regard  him 
with  mach  gratilode.  I  asked  him  once  a  question  about 
at.  Paul's  citizenship,  to  which  he  was  good  enough  to  write 
so  frUl  and  int«-(«ting  a  rcpl}''  thut  I  quote  it  here  in  extctiso:— 

**  Atfaenscun  Club.  Pall  .Mall,  S.W., 
-  April  Gth,  1874. 
«  My  de»r  Miss  Coblxi, 

"  There  ia  no  qaesiiou  that  for  a  considerable  time  bef)»a 
the  coucessioD  of  the  Roman  citizeuship  to  the  whole 
umpire,  qtute  at  all  erenta,  n.c.  89  or  00, — it  ooold  be 
obtained  iu  varioDS  ways  by  iadindnals  who  poeaeseod  a 
lower  fEouchise  in  virtue  of  their  place  of  birth  or  who  weru 
oren  foreigDere.  The  legal  writer,  Ulpiau.  mentions  seTeral 
of  theae  modes  of  aoqniring  it ;  and  Pliny,  more  than  onoe 
solioits  the  cittJietuhip  for  prot^g^s  of  hi'^  own,  Tliere  m 
no  authority  (or  supposing  that  it  could  be  directly  pnr- 
diaeed  (at  least  Iryaitt/},  but  it  could  be  obtaincyl  by  vario.is 
procesBea  which  came  to  the  Ramo  thing  as  paying  directly, 
^.jp.,  building  a  flhip  of  a  certain  burdento  carry  com  to  Rome. 

"  I  suspect  that  St.  Paul's  anceator  obtained  the  citisen- 
ship  by  scrriog  in  some  petty  ma^tracy.  The  coins  of 
TarsOB  are  said  to  afaow  that  its  dtizena  in  the  reigD 
Aognatas,  enjoyed  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
franchisee ;  aod  this  would  facilitate  the  aoquisittoo  by 
iDdividoals  of  the  full  Roman  ctttzeai*bip. 
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'*  Tho  Boman  ottlzenship  vt&a  nocessaiily  hereditary, 
rho  duldren  of  tfac  person  who  bocamfi  a  Roman  cilisea 
cftine  At  ODce  uoder  his  Patna  Potettiu,  and  each  of  Lhom 

^Aoqoircd  tho  oapncity  £or  beoomiog  some  day  a   Roman 

1'  Pater/iHinUaf. 

'*  Sb.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizeD,  lived  under  tho  Rnuion 
Law  of  PfTtont,  bat  lie  rnmained  under  tba  local  lja.\r  of 
Prrpfrtt/.  Ilia  olluaionB  to  tbo  P'ttrut  PoU$ta*  and  to  the 
Roman  Law  of  WUlti  au^l  guardianship  (which  was  like 
tho  Patria  Potettai),  are  quiio  onmiHtokoablo,   and  moro 

^aimeroaa  than  is  eonunonly  snppoaod.     In  the  obsouro 

f  paoMfie,  for  example,  abont  women  bavtug  power  over  the 
hoad,  "  Power  "  and  **  Head  "  ore  technical  terms  from  blio 
Roman  Law. 

•'  Boliovc  me,  very  sincerely  yoorB, 

"  H.  S.  BlAlXK."' 

Oeorga  Burrow  who,  il  he  wore  not  a  gipsy  by  blood  outjH 
lo  have  been  one,  wna,  for  nome  years,  our  uuar  neighbour  m 
Hereford  Stinare.  My  friund  was  amosoil  by  his  quaint 
storiofl  and  his  (real  or  (thom)  enthuBiasm  for  Wales,  and 
eultivated  his  acquaintance.  I  never  liked  him,  thinking  him 
non  or  leas  of  a  byposrito.  His  missions,  recorded  in  iho 
'*BihU  M  Spaittf*'  and  bin  translfttions  of  the  ticriptnres  into 
the  out-of-tha-way  touKuua,  for  wlilch  he  hatl  a  glR,  were  by  on 
means  eonaonant  with  his  real  opinioiu  couceruiiij^  the  vorecity 
of  the  said  Bible.  Dr.  KUrUs«iau  oneii  lold  mo  that  be  and 
Borrow  had  bseo  sohoolfullowa  at  Norwieh  some  sixty  years 
bofore.  Borrow  had  porsnodod  sovorol  of  bis  nlht>r  cum 
panions  to  rob  their  fathers'  tills,  and  thou  tbo  party  ut  forth 
to  Join  Home  smngglarson  the  ooaat  By  ds^rees  tha  truants 
all  fell  tiut  of  liuo  and  wore  piekMl  up,  tired  and  hungry  along 
tiiu  road,  and  braught  bock  tu  Norwich  school  where  eoudign 
fhastitament  avraitod  Uuun.  Ooorgo  Borrow  it  soonu  reeeivod 
his  Urga  share  kontd  oo  Jaaaea  Uartinaon^s  baok  I  Tlw  early 
oooocctioo  betwasn  tfaa  two  oU  maa  m  I  kaaw  than,  vm 
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irreflistthly  comic  to  my  mind.  Somehow  whon  I  asked  Mr. 
Borrow  once  to  come  anil  nio^t  some  friniuU  at  onr  honse  ha 
loceptcd  our  invitation  as  nsnal,  but,  on  fiBfUog  that  Dr. 
MartincAQ  was  to  he  of  the  party,  baettly  wtUidrew  his 
aootiptancc  on  a  transparent  exoaao ;  nor  did  ho  ever  after 
attend  otir  little  assemblies  without  first  asoertoining  that 
Dr.  Martin«aii  would  not  be  present  I 

I  take  the  following  from  some  old  letteni  tn  my  friond 
refBrrinfi:  to  him  : 

"  Mr.  Borrow  says  tua  wife  is  very  ill  and  aDxioiu  to  keep 
the  peace  with  0-  (a  Hti^iouR  neif^hbour).  Poor  old  B.  was 
very  sad  at  llrnt,  but  I  cheered  him  and  sent  him  off  qoibe 
brisk  laat  ui^'bt.  lie  talked  oil  about  tho  Kathuis  again, 
argaiog  that  their  qnotabious  went  to  prove  tbat  it  was  nnt 
ooi  gospclfl  they  liad  in  tboir  hands,  I  knew  most  of  it 
before,  hat  it  was  admirably  done.  I  talked  a  Httle  theolc^y 
to  him  in  a  fterioos  way  (Andiug  him  talk  of  his  'borrorB') 
and  he  aboimded  in  my  aeuso  of  tho  non. existence  of  Hell, 
aud  of  Uie  presence  and  action  on  the  sonl  of  a  Spirit, 
rewarding  and  punishing,  lie  would  not  say  *  Qof) ; '  bnk 
repeated  over  aud  over  that  he  siioke  not  from  books 
Imt  from  his  own  peraonol  experience." 

Some  timo  later — after  his  wife's  death  : 

'*  Poor  old  Borrow  is  in  a  sad  state.  I  hope  he  is  starting  in 
a  day  or  two  for  Scotland.  I  sent  C.  with  a  note  begging  him 
to  como  aud  eat  tho  Welsh  mntton  you  sent  me  to-day,  and  bo 
sent  bock  word, '  Yes.*  Then,  on  hour  afterwards,  he  arrived, 
and  in  a  most  agitated  manner  said  ho  hod  come  to  say  '  he 
would  ratlier  not.  Hu  would  not  trouble  anyone  with  liia 
sorrows.'  I  mode  him  sit  down,  and  talked  as  gently  to  liim 
au  |>ossible,  saying:  *It  won't  bo  a  troublo  Mr.  Borrow,  it 
wilt  bo  a  pleasurii  to  nie*.  But  it  was  all  of  no  use.  He  wan 
80  cross,  so  ndfj  I  had  tho  grealeKt  difllcnlty  in  talUng  to 
him.  I  askc<]  altoiit  Iuh  siTvant,  and  hu  sajd  I  could  not  help 
him,  I  asked  him  about  Bowring,  and  he  said  :  *  Don't  speak 
of  it.*     [It  was  some  dispute  with  Sir  John  Bowring,  who 
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wag  an  acqnaintEuice  of  mine,  and  with  whom  I  offered  to 
mediate.]  *  I  asked  him  wonld  be  look  at  the  photos  of  the 
Siamese,*  and  he  said  :  '  Don*fc  show  them  to  me  I '  So,  in 
despair,  as  ho  sat  silent,  I  told  him  I  had  been  at  a  pleasant 

dinner-party  the  night  before,  and  had  met  Mr.  L ,  who 

told  me  of  certain  cnrioos  books  of  medieeval  history.    '  Did 

he  know  them  '  ?     *  No,  and  he  dare  taid  Mr.  L did 

not,    either  I  Who    was   Mr.  L ?  '    I  described    thai 

obscure  individual,  [one  ot  tho  foremost  writers  of 
tho  day] ,  and  added  that  be  was  immensely  liked  by 
everybody.    Whereupon  Borrow  repeated  at  least  12  times, 

*  Immensely  liked  I  As  if  a  man  conld  be  immensely  liked  I ' 
quite  insultingly.  To  make  a  diversion  (I  was  very  patient 
with  him  as  be  was  in  troablo)  '  I  said  I  had  jnst  come  home 
from  the  Lyell's  and  had  heard—.'  .  .  .  But  there 
was  no  time  to  say  what  I  had  beard  I    Mr.  Borrow  asked : 

*  Is  that  old  Lyle  !  met  here  once,  tiie  man  who  stands  at 
the  door  (of  some  den  or  other)  and  bete  f  *  I  explained  who 
Sir  Charles  was,  (of  course  he  knew  very  well),  bat  he  went 
on  and  on,  till  I  said  gravely :  '  I  don't  think  you  will  meet 
those  sort  of  people  bore,  Mr.  Borrow.  We  don't  associate 
with  blacklegs,  exactly.** 

Hero  is  an  extract  &om  anoiher  letUir : 

"  Borrow  also  came,  and  I  said  something  about  the 
impcrfoct  education  of  women,  and  he  said  it  was  right  they 
should  be  ignorant,  and  that  no  man  could  endure  a  clever 
wife.  I  laughed  at  him  openly,  and  told  him  some  men 
knew  bettor.  What  did  be  think  of  the  Brownings  ?  ■  Oh, 
ho  had  heard  the  name;  he  did  not  know  anything  of 
them.  Since  Scott,  he  read  no  modem  writor ;  Scott  teat 
greater  than  Homer  !  What  he  liked  woro  curious,  old,  erudite 
l>ookH  about  modinval  and  northern  things.'  I  said  I  know 
little  of  Ruoh  literature,  and  preferred  tho  writers  of  our  own 
ago,  but  indoed  I  was  no  r^roat  student  at  all.  Thcroupon  he 
evidently  wanted  to  astonish  me  ;  and,  talking  of  Irolaud, 
said,  *  Ah,  yes ;  a  most  curious,  mixed  race.    Firdt  there 
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woto  the  Firbolgs,— tbo  old  enofaauicrfi,  who  robed  misbs.* 
.  .  .  '  Don't  you  Uiink,  Mr.  Borrow,'  I  asked,  '  it  wiu) 
the  TuivtbadcDaiiaan  who  did  thnt ?  Koatiugc  cxprcshly 
nays  that  thuy  ooaquorcd  tho  Firbolgs  by  that  nieaxui.' 
(Mr.  H.,  suiiionhai  out  of  couoLduance),  '  Oh  t  Ayo  I 
Eeatingc  is  tha  authority ;  n  most  extraordiuary  vriter.' 
'Well,  I  should  call  hitn  the  Qtioflrey  of  Monmouth  of 
Irelaod.'  (Mr.  B.,  cbaiir^iug  the  venue),  ■£  delight  in 
Norao-stories  ;  they  are  far  jiramlor  than  the  Oreok.  There 
is  tho  atory  of  Olaf  the  Saint  of  Norway.  Ciui  anything  be 
grondei  ?  Wliat  a  nublo  oharacUx!'  'Bat.'  I  said, 
'what  do  you  think  of  his  pnttiug  all  those  poor  Druids  ou 
tbo  Skerry  of  Shrieks  and  leaving  tbom  to  be  drowned  by 
the  tido?  '  (Thercapou  Mr.  B.  looked  at  me  askant  out  of 
his  giptfy  eyes*  as  if  he  thought  me  an  example  of  the  evils 
of  female  education  I )  '  Well  I  well !  I  forgot  about  the 
Skerry  of  Shrioks.  TbL'n  thcro  is  the  story  of  B«owutf  the 
S&xon  going  out  to  sea  lu  bis  barning  ship  to  die.'  *  Oh, 
Mr.  Borrow  I  tliat  iKu't  a  Saxon  story  at  all.  It  is  in  the 
Hoimakringla !  IbistoldofHakon  of  Norway.'  Then.!  asked 
him  about  the  gipsies  and  their  langaage,  and  if  they  w€>re 
certainly  Aryans  ?  He  didn't  know  (or  pretended  not  to  know] 
what  Aryans  were ;  and  altogether  displayed  a  miraculous 
mixta  re  of  odd  knowledge  and  more  odd  ignorance. 
Whether  the  latter  were  real  or  aasmuod,  I  know  not  1 " 

With  the  leading  mou  of  Scicnoo  m  tho  Sixties  wo  had  tho 
honour  of  a  good  donj  of  intercourse.  Tlirough  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  (who,  aa  Miss  Carprntor's  brother,  I  had  mot  often) 
and  the  two  over  hospitable  families  of  Lyell,  we  came  to 
know  many  of  them.  Sir  WiUiam  Grove  was  also  u 
particular  friend  of  my  friend  Airs.  Grey.  Ho  and  La<ly 
Grove  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  (Imogen),  were  all 
charming  peoplir,  and  wo  had  many  pleasant  dinners  with 
Ihom.  Professor  T}7)dall  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  that  scieutific  coterie,  and  in  those  dayi 
WQ    saw    a    good   deed  vl    him.       He    was  very  h'icudly 
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u  wtre  ibo  Mr.  uid  Mrs.  Ffancis  GtUton.  Ur.  Oalton's 
■peonlfttiomi  seamed  alwayt  to  me  ezeeodisgly  oritpnal 
ftnd  mteregtiug,  and  I  delighted  in  reviewing  tbeu.  Thti 
bcgioniiift  of  the  Anti-viriscelioa  controversy,  bowever.  pot 
an  end  la  bU  theeo  rcliiLions,  so  that  sinoe  1676*  I  hftvn 
Ki'H  few  of  tbti  circle.  It  ia  carious  to  recall  how  nearly 
we  joinod  bauds  on  aomo  theological  qnoitioos  before  tbia 
golf  of  a  great  ethical  difiorenco  openod  boibre  ns.  Borne 
readers  may  reoaU  a  enriooB  Gontrovorsy  raisod  by  Prof, 
ll^dall  on  the  sabject  of  thu  efficacy  of  prayor  for  phjnctU 
benefits.  Having  read  what  ho  WT0t«  on  it,  I  sent  bim  my  own 
lilUu  book,  Dawtdng  lAghU,  vrbich  viudicttLos  the  cJbcucy  of 
prayeTi  for  spiritual  iH-imfiU  only.  Tbe  following  was  fais 
reply,  tu  which  I  will  nppood  another  kindly  note  roforriitg 
to  a  reqnoat  I  hod  proOorod  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  SomerviUo. 

**  ProfoBBor  Tyndall  to  P.  P.  O. 

"Royal  lustitution  of  Oroat  Britain, 

'•  7th  Nov..  18B5. 
*■  My  dear  MJbb  Cobbu. 

*'  Our  mindh— Uiikfc  ia  yoam  and  mino— aouud  ibo  aanw 
note  aa  regard*  the  economy  of  uaturo.  With  olpomoaa 
and  ]iT«cinioo  yon  havo  ntatod  the  qnoiitioa.  In  fact,  had  I 
known  that  yon  bad  written  opon  the  snhjoot  I  mittlit  liavo 
oopied  yoor  words  and  pnt  my  name  to  thiim. 

**I  intood  io  ketp  your  book,  but  I  bavo  doairod  my 
pobUahec  Id  Mad  joa  a  book  of  mine  in  oxohaD|;e — Uila  bi 
fair,  is  U  notf 

**  Tour  book  ao  f ar  sa  I  havo  road  it  Is  full  tit  sArmgUi. 

Of  eonreo  I  ooold  not  bavo  writtwi  it  oU.    Yoot  imaguH 

aro  too  oottonrto  and  yoor  ponwoifloatlon  of  tbo  mystery  of 

.  myat«riea  loo  inlano  for  mo.    Bui  aa  long  aa  yoa  am 

,  tolofnab  of  Dthara    which  yon  aro— tbe  ahape  into  whioli 

L  yea  moold  Iba  power  of  yonc  soul  must  be  dniwrnrlntl  by 

yowMllatoao. 

**  Bobevo  nut,  youm  tuoat  tridy« 

"JoMK  TtMnxix." 
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**  Itoyo)  lustitntton  of  Great  Britain, 

'•2l8tJa»p. 
»Hy  dear  Miss  Cobbe. 

"  I  wonid  do  anything  I  could  for  your  sake  and  irte- 
spcctivuly  of  the  iutereai  of  your  auhjecL 

"  Had  I  Faraday's  owu  lottcr.  I  coold  decipher  at  ouce 
what  bo  meant,  fur  I  waq  iotimatoly  acqaaintini  wttli  hia 
oourseofthonght  daring  UioIaUir  yttarHor  hiHlifo.  It  would 
howerer  be  ronniiig  a  groat  risk  to  attempt  to  supply  thta 
hiataa  withont  secinj^  hU  letter. 

"I  Bhould  think  it  refers  to  tho  inflaence  of  titne  oo 
ouLftnetic  action.  About  the  date  referred  to  he  was  Hpeoo- 
latlng  and  trying  to  prove  experimentally  whether  magnetism 
required  time  to  paijs  throagb  space. 

**  Always  yuura  faithfnllyt 

"  John  Ttndaix." 


In  a  lottt-r  of  tniuu  to  a  friend  writtcm  after  meeting  ProC 
I^dall  at  dinner  at  Edgbaslon  daring  the  Ooogreaa  of  tho 
British  Association  in  Birmingham,  ftft«r  mentioning  H. 
Yamtx^ry  and  eome  others,  I  said ;  "  Tho  ono  I  Ilkod  best  was 
Prof.  T^'ndall,  with  whom  1  had  qolto  au  '  awful  *  talk  alone 
about  the  beuriug  of  Science  on  Religion.  He  said  in  words 
like  a  fine  poem,  that  Ruow]o<lgc  seemed  to  him  *  like  au 
instrnment  on  which  wc  went  np,  note  after  note,  and  octave 
after  octax'o;  bat  at  lost  tlicre  came  a  note  which  our  ears 
could  not  bear,  and  which  was  silent  for  ds.  And  at  the 
otlier  end  of  Uie  sciUo  there  was  another  silent  note. '  " 

Many  years  after  this,  there  appeared  on  article  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Qwutte  which  I  felt  sure  was  by  Prof.  Tyndnll,  in 
which  it  was  calmly  stated  that  the  scieuUtic  inU'lloct  hitcl 
M>tl1cil  the  ooutrovorfly  between  Pantheism  and  Theism,  and 
thai  thu  said  Scientific  Intelleot  "  permitted  us  to  believe  in 
an  order  of  DevolopmeDi,"  uud  would  "allow  the  religioofl 
instincts  and  the  language  of  Religion  to  gather  round  that 
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idea ;  **  bat  tiiat  the  notion  of  a  '  *  Groat  Dtroetor  **  can  by 
no  meaiu  bo  snffered  by  the  same  Scientific  Intelloet. 

I  wroU!  a  reply,  begging  to  bo  inrurnied  vihm  and  vAfrw  the 
oontrovcrfty  between  Pantheism  and  TbeiBm  had  been  settled, 
OB  the  atatemeni,  dropped  so  cooUy  in  %  single  paragraph, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  fltartling  ;  and  I  concludud  by  saying, 
"  We  may  bo  drivtn  into  the  howling  wildisro^sn  of  ii  Godlesa 
world  by  tho  fiery  swords  of  these  new  Chembim  of  Know- 
ledge ;  bat  at  least  we  will  nut  shrmk  awmy  into  it  before 
their  ionoeadoes  I  *' 

I  have  also  lost  in  quitting  Uiia  ciroio,  tho  privilego  of  often 
meeting  Bfr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  though  he  boa  never  (to  his 
honoar  bo  it  rumerabitrod!)  pn.mouuctHl  a  word  in  fuvoor  of 
piuiifal  oxporimunts  on  animals. 

With  tho  great  natnraliitt  who  has  revolaiioniMd  uioderu 
Bsience  I  had  rather  fireqnont  intoreoarM  tail  the  same  sad 
barn4<r  uf  a  gruU  difTcrtoioo  of  moral  opinion  arosu  between 
OS.  Mr.  Cliarlus  Danrtn's  brothcr-tn-luw,  Mr.  Hmaleigh 
Wodgwood,  was,  fur  a  time  tenant  hero  nt  Hrngwrt;  and  alter* 
wards  took  a  boose  named  Caor-Doon  in  this  ncighboarhood, 
whore  Ur.  and  lira.  Cbarlos  Darwin  and  their  )>oyii  also  spent 
part  of  the  somnMr.  As  it  ebanoed,  we  also  took  a  cottage  that 
sitiiimer  clixte  by  Oaer-diion  and  mttiinUlysaw  our  luti^^hbouri 
daily.  I  hod  known  Ur.  Uorwin  pretioasly,  in  London,  aod 
Uwl  also  mot  his  most  amiable  brntbcrr,  Mr.  Erasmus  Darwin, 
at  tho  hottso  of  my  kiod  old  friend  Mrs.  Bsid,  tbo  fbondress  ol 
Bedford  Sqaare  Collage.  The  first  thing  w«  btard  oooeaming 
the  illostrious  arrivals  wu  the  roport,  that  one  of  the  sons 
bad  had  "a  faU  o£  a  PkQoioph^:"  a  word  Buh«tituted  by 
tbA  ingnuoos  Welsh  mind  for  **vn]uoipode"  (as  hleyeles  were 
then  DsUed)  muler  an  easily  nndorstood  eoufasion  between 
the  rider  and  the  naohiao  he  rode  I 

Ntjxt, — the  Welsh  parson  of  the  UlUo  chureh  olnw 
by,    having   fondly    ealcnlatsd    that    Mr.    Darwin    would 
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certainly  hosUu  to  attend  hta  servieca,  prepared  for 
him  a  scnnon  winch  should  slay  Uiis  scientifie  Goliath 
and  spread  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  tbo  scoptiool 
host.  He  told  his  congregation  that  there  wure  io  these 
(lays  persoufl,  pnfTod  np  by  scionco,  falsoly- no-called,  and 
deluded  by  the  pride  of  reason,  who  had  actually  been  ao 
andaciouB  as  to  qnesiion  tlie  story  of  the  sL\  days  Creation 
as  detailed  in  E^red  Scripture.  Bat  let  thein  note  how 
idle  were  these  sceptical  questionings  I  Bid  thoy  not  see 
that  the  events  recorded  happened  before  there  was  an}'  man 
existJng  to  record  them,  aud  that,  therefore,  Moses  mtat  have 
learned  tliem  from  God  himself,  since  there  was  no  one  else 
to  tell  him?" 

Alas  I  the  pliiloHophur,  I  fear,  never  went  to  be  converted 
(as  he  soroly  must  have  been)  by  this  ingoninuH  Welsh 
parson,  and  we  were  for  a  long  time  merry  over  his  logic. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  never  in  good  health,  I  beh'eve,  after  hii 
Beagle  experionce  of  sea  sickness,  and  he  was  glad  to  use  a 
peaoefiil  and  beaniifnl  old  pony  of  my  friend's,  yclept 
Gcr&int,  which  she  placed  at  bis  disposal.  Uis  gentloneea 
to  tliis  beust  uud  incessant  efforts  to  keep  otT  the  flied  from 
liis  heiul,  and  his  fondmiiui  for  hiR  dog  Polly  (eonoemixig 
whose  cleverness  and  brooding  ho  indulged  in  delnsions 
which  Matthew  Arnold's  better  dog-lore  would  have  swiiUy 
diKMipalnd},  were  very  pleasing  tnutfl  in  his  charactiir. 

Ill  ^Titin^  at  this  time  to  a  fi*iend  I  fiaid ; — 


"I  am  f;tad  yoa  like  M^iU't;  txMk.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin. 
with  whom  I  ^tn  enchanted,  is  greatly  cicdtod  about  it,  but 
says  that  Mill  coold  Icom  some  tiiinuB  from  pbyaJOftl 
science ;  aud  tlmt  it  is  in  the  atragele  (or  existence  and 
(especially)  far  the  possesaion  of  women  that  men  acqniro 
tlieir  vigour  and  comrogo.  Also  he  iuti^miely  agrees  with 
what  I  say  in  my  review  of  Mill  about  inherited  quolitiea 
bein^'  more  important  than  eiiucatUm,  ou  which  alonn  Mill 
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ttiaistH.  AJI  this  the  pliilosopber  told  me  yMterJay. 
■tAndiDg  on  a  path  GO  tett  ahovo  me  aiui  oanylag  on  aa 
iiuuijaU.Hl  dialogue  from  our  ro«i>cotive  stamlpointa  t " 


Ur.  Darwin  was  walkiiig  on  Llie  foutpulh  down 
Cour-DooQ  among  the  porple  beaUicr  which  clothes  oor 
moautunB  so  royally ;  and  impenetrable  brambles  lay  between 
him  above  and  me  on  the  rood  below  ;  60  wo  oxcbangod  onr 
remarkfl  ai  the  top  of  our  voicoftt  being  too  eager  to  think  of 
the  absiirdlty  of  th^  aittution,  toll  my  friend  coming  along  the 
road  heard  witli  amazonu'ut  wurd<t  flying  in  the  air  whieh 
aasnredly  Utoso  "  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard  **  before, 
or  gicool  When  we  drivo  post  that  spot,  as  we  often  do 
now,  we  sigh  aa  we  look  at  the  "  Philosopher's  Path,**  and 
wish  (0,  krw  one  wishea  I)  that  be  could  eomo  bark  and  t«U 
us  what  ho  has  IniBftd  tinet ! 

Ai  Utis  time  Mr.  Darwin  was  writing  his  DeseaU  of  num, 
and  ho  told  me  that  ho  was  going  to  introdnco  somo  now 
vi«w  of  the  Datoro  of  the  ftforol  Somw.  1  said :  *'  Of  oonne 
jaa  havo  stadiod  Rant's  irnadlggimff  d*r  Sktmf"  No; 
ba  hod  not  road  Eaut.  and  did  not  can  to  do  so.  I  venLa 
to  nr*to  him  to  btU'ly  him,  and  observed  thai  one  coi 
hardly  tusa  ouu'a  way  in  etliiral  upcciilnliori  withoat  aouw 
understaudiiift  uf  htH  philoKophy.  My  own  knowledge  of  it 
WM  loo  ii)i|)crfoet  to  talk  of  it  to  him,  bat  I  could  lend 
a  vary  good  translation,  lie  doelratd  my  book,  but 
Devarthfdeas  packod  it  up  with  Lh«  nvxt  p»rr<*l  I  Rput  bim. 

Ou  retoming  the  volume  bo  wrote  to  mo  :— 

**  It  waa  very  Rood  ol  yon  to  Ncud  mo  notetu  woUm  Kant. 
iogvthcr  with  the  otlior  book.  1  bare  Lcaji  vxtremcUy  glatl 
|o  look  Uifouj'h  Uio  formrr.  It  baa  intcrtviUKl  mo  mooh  to 
aee  how  di0LTLiiily  two  tuun  may  look  at  the  aamo  poinlifc 
Thou^li  I  Fully  fool  how  preMuiuptuoos  it  aounda  to  n| 
mjriolf  even  for  a  moment  in  iIm)  same  bracket  with 
—the  oDA  man  a  great  |iliUoaopbsr  looking  ezdnalTttb  I 
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his  owu  mind,  the  otUer  a  degraded  irreich  looking  from 
tho  oiiUiile  tlirotif;h  apes  a.ud  savages  at  tho  moral  ecnse  of 

iiiaukiud." 

There  was  irony,  and  perhaps  not  a  liUlo  pride  in  his 
reference  to  himself  as  a  "  degraded  wretch  looking  throngh 
apes  and  Bavages  at  tho  moral  sense  of  mankind  "1  Between 
the  two  great  Schools  of  thinkers, — those  who  study  from  the 
Insid[3'(of  homan  oonMionsnesfl),  and  those  who  atudy  from 
ihu  Outside, — Uiore  has  always  existed  mntnal  animosity  and 
contempt.  For  my  own  part,  while  fully  admitting  that  the 
former  needed  to  have  their  conclasions  enlarged  and  tested 
by  outsidu  experience,  X  most  always  hold  that  they  were  on 
a  truer  lino  than  the  (oxclnsivcly)  pbysico-scientifio  philo- 
Rophors.  Man's  eonsoionsuoHs  is  not  only  a  fact  in  tho 
world  but  the  tjreaUst  of  faets ;  and  to  overlook  it  and  take 
our  lessons  from  beasts  and  inBocts  is  to  repeat  the  old  jest 
of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted.  A  philosophy  founded 
solely  on  the  coDscionsness  of  man,  way ;  and,  very  likely, 
will,  bo  imporfeot ;  and  t».>rtuinly  it  will  bo  incomplete.  But 
a  philosophy  which  begins  with  inorganic  matter  and  the 
lower  animals,  and  only  includes  the  outward  foxXa  of 
anthropology,  regardless  of  human  conscioosuess, — fumt  be 
worse  Uian  imperfoct  and  incomplete.  It  resembles  a  treatise 
on  the  Solar  System  which  should  omit  to  notice  the  Sim. 

I  mentiuued  to  him  in  a  letter,  that  we  had  found  some 
seeds  of  Tropaiolimi,  very  carefully  gathered  fi'om  brtUiant 
and  molticoloured  varieties,  all  revert  in  a  single  year  to 
plain  scarlet.  He  replied  : — "Ton  and  Miss  Lloyd  need  not 
have  your  faith  in  inheritance  shaken  with  respect  to 
Tropneolum  until  you  have  prevented  for  six  or  seven  gesan- 
Uous  any  eros.sinf;  between  the  varieties  in  the  eame  gardeo. 
I  have  lately  found  the  very  shade  of  colour  is  transmitted  of 
a  most  fluctuating  garden  variety  if  tho  flowers  are  eaivfoZIy 
self-fertilized  during  six  or  seven  generations." 
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The  DeKtnt  of  Man  of  which  llr.  Darvnii  was  ]dnd  enoogh 
to  give  me  a  copy  before  pabticatioa,  iDspircnl  lue  'Kill)  the 
doadliost  olann.  His  aew  theory  theroin  set  forth,  roepeoling 
the  uature  and  ori<^lii  of  conscience,  soconed  to  me  then,  and 
seMns  to  me,  of  absolntoly  fatal  import.  I  vtTote  Lhi> 
answer  to  it  in  my  power  at  once,  and  pnblished 
in  tho  ThtoloffiaU  fi^vuw,  April,  1871  (reprinted  in  my 
Darmnixm  in  MoraU^  1872).  Of  course  I  sent  my  review 
to  Down  Hoase.  Here  is  a  generons  message  which  I 
received  in  reply  :— 

*'  Mr.  Darwiuts  reading  the  Arcri«w  with  the  greatcotintefest 
b-ikI  attention  and  feclK  ho  much  the  kind  way  yoaepeokof 
titm  aud  llie  pnuHo  yon  ^rv  him.  tliat  it  will  mnlce  him  bear 
yoor  MVority,  when  ho  mochea  tliat  part  ol  the  roriaw." 

Referring  to  an  articlo  of  mine  in  tho  Quarterly  Benrv 
(Oct.,  1872)  on  the  Conjiciomwn  of  Dog$,  Mr.  Darwin  wrote 
to  roe,  Nov.  a8th,  1872:— 

**  I  have  boeo  gmotly  inberostod  by  yonr  article  in  tbo 
Quurifrl^.  U  ooenu  to  me  the  best  aniUyiia  of  the  mind  of 
au  animal  which  I  have  erer  road,  and  1  agreo  with  you  ou 
ttoai  pobie.  I  have  boeo  parikialarly  glad  to  read  what 
you  lay  about  iho  wMiaoiilng  poww  of  dofa,  and  about  that 
raiher  vagoe  matter,  UmIt  aelf-oooMlOQsnMa.  I  du«  aay 
bowsror  that  yoo  would  profor  crEtlciBfro  to  admiration. 

*'  I  ragrot  thai  yoa  quoto  J.  ao  often  :  I  mad«  «oq«iriea 
ahoat  ona  aaae  (which  quite  broko  down)  from  a  man  who 
oortainly  ouglit  to  know  Mr.  J.  WttU;  and  I  waa  cautioned 
tliat  he  ha>l  not  written  in  a  ftdentiflo  *pirit.  I  mgrot  also 
that  yon  quote  old  wrttL^re.  It  may  bo  very  illibnr/il.  but  their 
alatomenlM  ^u  for  uotliiu}{  witli  mo  aud  1  «uni*f>ct  with  ituLuy 
oibcra.  it  [uiaKca  my  povrtn  of  beliuf  that  do};»  ever  coimidt 
■okiida.  AMuming  ilie  htateuienla  to !« trtiu,  I  lUiould  tliiiik 
it  mora  probable  thai  tliey  were  dutraughi.  and  did  not  know 
what  thay  wan  doing ;  noi  am  I  ablo  to  credit  about  fetfahoa. 
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"  One  of  the  mosfc  iDterestini;  subjects  in  your  article  seeuui 
to  me  to  be  ftbout  the  moral  Beube.  Since  i^Dblishing  tho 
DencfHt  of  Man  I  Lave  got  to  believe  rather  more  tb&u  I 
did  iu  dot^s  haviog  what  may  be  called  a  eon»cieuco.  When 
an  hoDourablo  dog  had  committed  an  undiscovorerl  olTcnoa 
he  ceriaiuly  aeetuB  ashamed  (and  Lhrs  is  tho  torni  uaturaUy 
aod  often  ased)  rather  than  afraid  to  meet  his  master. 
My  dog.  tho  beloved  aud  beautiftd  Polly,  is  at  sach 
timcH  extremely  affoctionatG  toward»  me ;  and  this  leads 
mc  to  mention  a  little  anecdote.  When  I  was  a  very 
little  boy,  I  hai^  cominitleil  some  ofTuucf;,  80  that  my 
conAcienco  troubled  me,  aud  when  I  met  my  fatlior,  I 
lavished  eo  much  affection  on  bim,  that  be  at  onctt  attkod 
me  what  I  had  done,  aud  told  me  to  coofcHH.  I  waa  bo 
utterly  confounded  at  bis  Raspecting  anything,  tliai  X 
nmeubt*r  the  scene  clearly  to  the  i>i%sent  day,  and  it 
ReemA  to  mo  that  Polly's  frame  of  mind  on  snch  occasioos  is 
much  the  same  as  was  mine,  for  I  vaa  not  then  at  all 
afraid  of  my  fatlicr." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  (Nov.,  1860)  I  cay : — 

"  We  lunched  with  Mr.  Charles  Dazwin  at  Mr.  Erasmus 
D— '8  bouse  on  Sunday.  He  told  us  that  a  Gemmn  man 
of  KOJonce,  (I  tliink  Carl  Vogt).  the  other  day  gave  a  lecture, 
in  which  be  treated  the  Mass  as  tlio  I^  relic  of  Uiat 
CannihtliiiM  wbicb  gradually  took  to  eatiug  only  tho  heart, 
or  eyes  of  a  man  to  acquire  his  conrage.  Whcrcui>on  the 
whole  audience  rose  ouid  cheered  tho  lecturer  eiithuHias- 
tically  t  Mr.  Darwin  remarked  how  much  more  dfcvno, 
there  was  in  speaking  on  ttuch  mihjectsin  Kngland." 

Tlus  pIcoMnt  iiit«rcour8e  with  ou  fllustriona  oaaa  was, 
tike  many  <jther  pleaauit  things,  brought  to  a  close  for  me  in 
1875  by  tlie  beginning  of  the  Anti-viviaection  crusade.  Mr. 
Darwin  eventually  beeamu  the  centre  of  an  adoring  cliqve  of 
\'ivifteetorfl  who  (as  hiR  Biography  rIiowk)  phed  him 
inceasantl^-  with  encouragement  to  uphold  thcar  practice,  till 
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the  depluruble  spectacle  web  oxiiibited  of  a  man  who  would 
Doi  allow  a  fly  to  faito  a  pony's  uoek,  oUnding  forth  before 
all  Enropc  (in  his  eelobrated  lotter  to  ProL  Holmgran  of 
Sweden)  as  the  advocate  of  Tiviacelion. 
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We  had  many  interesiing  foreign  visitorB  in  Hereford 
Sqofirc.  I  have  mentioned  tho  two  Parseo  gentlemen  who 
came  to  thank  me  for  having  made  (as  they  comiidcred)  a  jtntt 
estimate  of  their  riiligiou  in  my  iirlicle  "  The  Sacred  Booh 
of  the  Zoroattriaru."  The  elder  of  thern^  Mr.  Nowrosjee 
Fordooujee,  was  President  of  tbu  Puntue  Society  of  Bombay ; 
but  r(«ided  much  in  England,  and  had  an  astoniRhing  know- 
ledge of  lihiglish  and  American  theological  and  philosophic 
literature.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  recommend  him  the  heal 
medtiru  booka  on  ethics.  My  small  library  contained  a  good 
many,  bat  ho  not  only  know  every  one  I  possoeeod,  bol 
almost  all  others  which  I  named  as  worthy  of  his  attention. 
We  talked  very  freely  on  riOi'^ioiia  matters  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy.  I  pressed  him  one  day  with  the  qaeslion, 
" Do  you  rt'iilly  believe  in  Ahriman  ? "  "Of  course  I  do ! '* 
"  Wliatl  In  a  real  [Mrsoual  Evil  Being,  who  is  as  much  .1 
ftenon  as  Ormusd?"  **0  not  I  did  not  mean  that!  1 
believe  iu  £vil  uxiatingin  tho  world;"— and  obviously  in 
nothing  more  I 

My  chief  EasttTn  visitflrs,  however  (and  they  were  ao 
namcroufi  that  my  artist-minded  friend  was  wont  to  call  them 
my  "Bronzes"),  were  tho  Brohmoa  of  Bengal,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  same  faith  from  Bouibuy.  ThL<re  were  very  remarkable 
young  uien  ut  that  dat-c,  memhera  of  tlie  "  Cluireb  of  the  One 
God;*'  nearly  all  of  them  having  risen  from  the  groae 
idolatry  in  which  they  had  been  educated  into  a  poror 
Thuistic  foiUi,  not  without  encountering  coasiderablL^  family 
and  social  persecution.     Thoir  leader,  Keshub  Ghuudar 
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at  any  other  ige  of  the  world,  would  have  taken  lua  place 
with  such  prophets  as  Kanuk  (the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
religion)  and  Gautama;  or  with  tho  me^a;va]  Saints  like  St. 
Angusttne  and  St.  Patrick,  who  converted  naiiona.  He  wia, 
I  think,  the  most  derout  man  with  whose  mind  I  ever  came 
is  oonlAet.  When  he  left  my  drawing-room  after  long  con- 
versations aa  the  highest  themes, — sometimee  held  alone 
together,  sumt-times  with  the  company  of  my  door  friend 
NViUiaii)  Henry  Channing — the  impression  left  on  me  was 
one  never  to  ho  forgotttti.  I  wrote  of  one  snoh  interview  at 
the  time  to  my  friend  as  follows  (April  28, 1670) : 

**  Keshab  came  and  sat  with  me  the  other  evening,  and 
I  wu<t  profouuilly  [rapresRed,  not  by  his  intellect  but  by 
his  goodness.  IIo  soeme  really  to  live  in  God,  and  the 
KiuglomindodneBS  of  tlie  man  seemed  to  me  attcrly  tm- 
English ;  much  more  like  Christ  I  He  said  some  very 
profomid  things,  and  aoemed  to  fee]  that  the  joy  of  prayer 
was  quite  the  greatoat  thing  in  life.  He  said,  '  I  dnn't 
know  anything  about  the  future,  hot  I  only  know  that 
when  I  pra.y  I  feel  that  my  union  with  God  ia  eteruui.  Id 
our  faitli  tho  belief  iu  God  uud  iu  Immortality  are  not  twri 
doctrines  but  one.  He  also  said  that  we  must  believe  iu 
interceesory  prayer,  else  tA«  more  tee  lived  in  Prayer  th«  mort 
leljiah  tee  xkould  grow.  He  told  me  much  ol  the  hrgmning 
of  his  owD  religious  life,  and,  wondorfol  to  say,  his  worda 
would  have  described  tliat  o\  my  own  I  He  said,  indeed, 
that  he  had  ofteu  laid  down  my  books  when  reading  them 
iu  India,  and  said  to  himself :  *  How  can  this  English 
woman  have  folt  all  tliia  just  ati  I  ?  '  " 

Iu  his  outward  man  Keshub  Chnnder  Sen  wsfi  the  ideal  of 
a  great  teacher.  He  had  a  tall,  manly  figure,  always 
olotlied  in  a  long  black  robe  of  some  light  cloth  like  a  Freneli 
atmiaitt,  a  very  handsome  sijuare  face  with  powerful  jiiw  ; 
Uio  complexion  and  eyos  of  a  sonthem  Italian ;  and  all  the 
y  gentle    dignity   of  manner.      He  and  his    friend 
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Mozoomdor  and  aovenU  othorB  of  hia  party  spoke  EogUsb 

I  qaito    perieetly ;    making    long    addresBeB    and    doUveriuf* 

^  Utempore  Mruioos  In  otir  Ungnage  without  error  uf  any 

kind,  or  a  siu^lu  betrayal  of  foreign   itccunt.     Keebiib    in 

particular,   was  docidfdly  cloqaeni  in  Knglinh.     I  guUierod 

ruaiiy  iaAuuntial  uii-n  to  uieut  him  and  they  wcro  iniprcshxl 

by  him  aa  raoch  as  I  was. 

The  careor  of  Uiis  very  remarkablo  miui  \sait  cat  short  a 

ftiw  yvars  aflcr  hia  rotiiru  frum  KugUud  liy  au  early  doalh. 

1  belitive  he   had   taken    to    ascotio    practicois,   fantiti^;    and 

watchinj; ;  against  which  I  had  nioflt  orgontly  warned  hiui, 

Homg  his  t«Dduncy  towarda  tbem.     I  had  urgued  wiUi  biju 

I  that,  not  only  were   tboy  totally    foreign  to  the  sjiirit  uf 

raxmplo  Tbeum,  bol  dongarnua  to  n  nmn  who,  living Iiabitually 

tu  tht)  bightfit  roahns  of  human  emotion,  uoutletl  all  du  mort 

for  tKai  noMon  that  tho  phy^icnl  hnBin  of  hi»  lifo  should  be 

nlintoltitdy  sound  and  slrou*:;,  and  not  subjtict  to  the  varia- 

hilitios  and  poasiblo  halluciuationa  attendant  on  abstuiMice.  My 

Lfriendly  oonuelB  were  of  no  avoiL     Kusliuh  hecamo,  I  bolievc, 

riPmewlMt  too  D«ar  a  "  Yogi"  (if  I  rightly  andurstaDd  that^ 

word)  and  woa  almost  wor8bip|M<d  by  hia  oongregation  of 

Bratuiion.     Thu  marriogo  of   his  danghtor — who  haa  since 

viHitod  Kughind — to  tho  Maliariyah  of  CooHh  Debar,  invnlvtid 

'  painful  diseajtsious  about  tho  legal  nt^o  of   tht)  bridu  luid 

'''flw  oerMDoniee  of  a  Hindoo  marriujct),  which  werii  inflistod  on 

by  the  bridegroou's  luoUicr  ;  aad  tlu)  hut  yoar  or  two  of 

■Xi'alitih'H  life  woro,  I  Utmr,  darkened  by  tho  socoswiaos  from 

I  hia  ohareh  which  fnllowod  an  ovunt  othorwtw  grataiying. 

Oddly  «nough  this  Indian  Saini  was  Iha  only  Battani  Jt 

haa  ew  bean  my  fluuico  tu  uiool  who  eonid  mijoy  ajoku 

r  tboroQgbly,  Uko  onu  of    ounclvcs.      ilu   came   to  mu  in 

D(i>rd    Square    onu    day    bursting   with    nncontrullablu 

langbttfT  at  his   own   wlvimtares.    Lord  Lawrmjer,   wbon 

^Qowraor-Uifocral  of  India,  hi4  baa  particalarly  fricuiUy  to 
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him  luid  bad  bidden  him  come  and  see  him  when  be  sboold 
arrive  in  Engluid.  Keshab's  GricodB  had  foond  a  lodging  for 
him  in  Regent's  Park,  Hud  having  resolved  to  go  and  pay  his 
rcfcpocte  to  Lord  Lawronoo  at  once,  he  sent  for  a  fonr-whnelod 
«ab,  and  simply  told  Uie  cabman  to  drive  to  that  nohlemaEi'a 
booM ;  fondlr  imagining  that  all  London  most  know 
itf  OB  Caicutta  knew  Government  House.  The  eabman  sei 
off  withont  the  remotest  idea  where  to  go  ;  and  after  driving 
hiUier  and  thither  abonfc  tuwn  for  three  houni,  sol  hta  fare 
down  again  at  the  door  of  hiti  lodgings ;  told  bim  ho  cuaJdjioL 
6nd  Lord  Lawrence ;  and  charged  him  fourteen  shiUiiigs  I 
Poor  Keehnb  paid  the  scaudalons  charge^  and  then  referred 
to  an  old  letter  to  find  Lord  Laiatc^co's  nddress,  **  Qvm9C» 
OaU"  Oh,  that  was  quite  right]  No  donbt  the  late 
Oovemor-General  natnrally  lived  close  to  the  Queen  1 
"  Drive  to  Queen's  Gate."  The  new  cabman  drove  straight 
enough  to  *'  Queen's  Gate  "  ;  bat  about  165  houses  appeared 
in  a  row,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  which  of  tbem 
belonged  to  Lord  Tiawreneo;  not  even  a  solitary  sentinel 
walking  before  the  door  I  Aflor  knocking  at  many  doors  in 
vain,  the  cabman  had  an  inspii'ation  1  "We  will  try  if  the 
nesrost  butcher  knows  which  bouse  it  is ;  "  luid  so  they  turned 
into  Gloucester  Road,  aud  the  exreJIenl  batcher  there  did 
know  which  number  in  Qnecn'a  Gate  belonged  to  Lord 
Lawrence,  aud  Keshnb  was  received  and  warmly  weloomcd. 
Bot  that  he  Bliould  have  to  seek  out  a  butcher'g  $hop  {in  his 
Eastern  eyes  the  most  degraded  of  shops)  to  learn  where  ho 
could  find  a  man  whom  he  bad  last  seen  as  Viceroy  of  India, 
was,  to  his  thinking,  exquisitely  ridiculous. 

Ei-Govoniors-Gc-ncnd  and  their  wivos  mufst  cortalidy 
find  some  dilHculty  in  degceiidiiig  all  at  once  so  many  8t«p» 
fVom  the  altitude  of  the  viceregal  thrones  of  oar  great 
dependooeiee  to  the  level  of  private  citizens,  scarcely  to  b« 
noticed  more  than  others  iti  eocietv.  ant)  dwelling  in  ordinary 
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London  bouses  anmaxked  by  the  ''gimrd  of  honour"   of 
ovon  a  single  policeman  I 


At  a  1:tlcr  dale  I  had  otiicr  Oriental  visitors,  one  ft  ^raUd- 
nmn  wlio  had  made  a  LmuMhttiun  of  iha  Bh^;^al*Qita,  and 
who  brought  his  wi{ti  tuid  childreu  to  Enghuiil,  and  to  my 
toa-Ublv.  Hu  wib  wore  a  lovely,  deliciito  lilac  rolie  wrap[K'd 
aboat  her  in  the  inort  graceful  fnlda,  but  tliu  effect  was  8oiuu- 
what  warred  hy  the  vulgar  English  ndc-apring  boolH,  (very 
short  tn  tho  Ifig),  which  Uio  poor  soul  had  fonnd  needful  for 
080  in  Lohdnii  (  llio  children  sat  opposite  mo  at  tho  toa-iable, 
sQuntly  devouring  my  cokes  and  bon-b<»is;  staring  at  mu 
with  tboir  largo  black  eyos^  Toritahls  vW^  of  mutmst  and 
hatrod,  stteh  oa  only  Kn8t«m  oyos  can  spoak  I  I  like  dark 
v\*n  and  mmwfi  vary  well,  but  when  the  litUe  odob  are  io 
qoostion,  I  must  oonloss  that  a  child  is  soaroely  n  child  to 
me  nnless  it  be  a  Uttb  Saxon,  with  golden  hair  and  those 
in&OC<ml  blue  vy^n.  which  mnko  one  thliik  of  forgot- me- nuta 
tu  a  hrouk.  Whtiro  is  the  huarl  which  can  help  growin^f 
tkift  at  aight  of  one  of  these  Uttlo  ereatoree  todilling  in  tbo 
Kprinfj  graMH  picking  daiai^H  :uid  L-nwalipH,  or  laiiphin^  with 
ahciir  ocatavy  in  Ibia  joy  uf  nxiatouco  ?  A  dark  child  uiny  1m 
ton  times  aa  handsome,  bat  it  has  no  prctcnition,  ia  my 
mind,  to  pull  one's  heartstrings  in  the  Bsmu  way  as  sblondo 
bahykiuR. 

A  Hindoo  lady,  liiimahai,  for  whom  I  have  doep  rfHjioot, 
caniu  U>  mo  before  1  lefl  (j<i»d«u  Mid  impressed  niu  mo»t 
favdurnlily.  Bho,  and  a  Cuw  uthor  lliuduo  women  whu  are 
striving  to  aecors  sdocotioa  and  froodom  (nr  i^tmt  juNten, 
will  bo  bononred  benM/lsr  moro  than  John  Howard,  fnr  bo 
strove  only  to  mitigats  tho  too  senrs  ponishmsnt  of  crimintUa 
and  dt-liiii|iionU ;  thty  aro  labouring  to  relieve  tho  <iiiito 
wiaally  dreadful  lut  ol    milUous  of  kmoettU   womsn.     Ao 
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goaU  dans  votre  oonversation  et  pour  vous  r^p^ter,  D«ar 
Miss  PowciT  Cobbo,  tbat  I  am  your's  mosi  reepectfully  and 
faithfully. 

«•  V,  SCBtKLCBBk. 

"  Potmottoz  mcA  dc  tous  prior  do  mo  rappoler  au  Kouveair 
de  Madame  la  Doctoresse,  et  du  M.  le  Dr.  Hoggau." 


It  wofl  M.  Bchoelcber  wbo  cfToctcd  ia  1613  the  abulitioa  of 
Nt^o  Skvery  in  iho  French  Colonios.  Ha  was  a  cbarmio^ 
companiuD  and  a  most  excellent  man.  I  tutereeded  once 
with  him  to  make  interest  with  tbo  proper  aatborittcs  in 
Franco  for  tbu  rcbi:tation  of  the  extremuly  severe  ponolLics 
which  Louise  Michel  liud  iucurred  by  ono  of  her  extravaguicos. 
To  my  surprise,  I  learned  from  him  that  I  had  gone  to  hetul* 
quarters,  since  the  matter  would  mainly  rest  in  his  hands,  ile 
was  Vico-Prosidcnf,— practically  President — of  the  Deportment 
of  Prisony  in  France.  He  repcait'4  with  ioditlgdTicc,  "Maiu, 
Aladame,  elie  est  foUul  elle  est  parfaitement  fuUe,  ot  tree  dan- 
gcreuBO."  I  quite  agreed,  but  still  thought  she  was  weQ 
meaning,  and  that  her  sentence  was  excvasive.  He  promised  Ihiit 
when  thefir^t  year  uf  her  imprisoumoulwasover  (>vilh  which,  he 
laid,  they  made  it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  ao  as  not  to  insult  Lhti 
judges,)  he  would  see  what  could  be  done  to  let  bor  off  by 
degrees.  He  observed,  with  uioro  earnestness  than  I  should 
bave  expected  from  one  of  his  political  school,  how  wrong, 
dangerous  and  teiriud  it  was  to  go  about  with  a  black  flag  at 
the  head  of  a  mob.  Still  be  ugrtxHl  with  my  view  that  tlui 
length  of  Louise  Michel's  seuteuce  was  unjustly  groat. 
EvoutDftlly  the  pt-iialty  was  actually  commuted ;  I  ounoloda 
through  the  iulcrvoution  of  M.  Schnclchor. 

M.  Schadchiir  was  the  most  ntlniclivu  Frenchman  1  over 
met.  At  the  time  1  knew  him,  bo  was  old  and  feohle  and  had 
a  miserable  cough ;  but  he  was  most  ampbatically  a  gentlemao, 
u  tender,  oven  soft-hcurted  man ;  and  a  briUiuuity  agreeabla 
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talkor.  He  hod  made  a  moguifioeut  colle«Uon  of  9,000 
cngravuigs,  and  told  me  hu  was  goiuj;  to  preaent  it  to  the 
Beaux  Arts  in  Pans.  WhOo  liillmg  talking  in  my  drawiog- 
rnoio  his  oye  constaoUy  tarnod  to  a  particolorly  tine  cant 
which  I  poasesa  of  Iho  Fsycfai<  o(  Praxitelos,  mado  expresaly 
for  Harriet  Hoamor  and  givuu  by  her  to  mo  in  Rome.  When 
ha  roao  to  leave  niu,  ho  atood  uudur  tho  lovely  creature  and 
vorJiippisd  bcr  as  ahe  deserres  1 

Wo  bad  aUo  many  ddightful  American  visitora,  whoM 
visits  gave  me  bo  much  pleasure  and  profit  Ihat  I  uoaily 
forgave  one  or  two  others  wlio  pro\'okcd  Fanny  Kdmlde'a 
romark  that "  If  tha  onginecrti  wuuld  lay  on  Hfllsa  P.  or  Mr.  H. 
the  Alps  would  be  bored  throagh  without  any  tronble  I  *' 
Uoat  of  my  American  friendly  viaiturs  are,  I  rejoice  to  aay, 
atill  living,  ao  I  will  only  name  thtui  with  an  expression  of 
my  groat  osteom  for  all  and  afiMtioa  for  several  of  them. 
tham  wore  CoL  HigginKm,  Ur.  George  Om-titi,  BXrti. 
lowe,  Ifira.  LiTermore,  fiCr.  and  HCrs.  Loriug'Bra^^u,  lUiv.  J, 
Freeman  CXtukv,  Ruv.  W.  Al^tur,  Dr.  0.  W.  Huliuo*,  Ur. 
PtiaJKMly^  Mi:»tt  Harriet  Hoamer^  Mr.  Haxardt  !^.  Lockwood, 
and  my  dtiurly  bulDVi^l  friends,  W.  U.  Obiuutin^,  Mrs.  Aptbtirp, 
Mrs.  WiAtM-,  Miax  tjcboyler  and  MisaOoor^naHchnyler.  Som»- 
times  American  ladies  would  nomo  to  mo  as  p#rfivt  itrangora 
uith  a  loiter  from  some  mutual  friond,  and  would  tako  mo  fay 
Hturm  and  afu<r  a  ooiiple  of  failure'  cuuvtsrsiation  wo  {HltUhI  ua 
if  wo  bad  knuwu  and  luvc<l  unch  uUilt  fur  ytiorx.  Tharu  is 
ttomotbing  to  my  mind  anitiue  in  the  attractiv«imf«s  of 
Amflriean  women,  when  titvy  are,  aa  nana],  attrucUve ;  but 
Ibey  are  like  tbo  lamoua  httlo  girl  with  the  "ourl  in  the 
miildi«  of  Iter  foruhuud," — 

"  Whjftn  ilie  wa*  l^lod.  alio  wtu  vury.  very  ifood ; 
Wfa^a  afao  wma  tnd.  mho  wau  liurrUi  "  ! 

Tha  wholaaomu  burror  &ilt  by  us,  Ijtiudunors,  uf  ouUlajiag 
oor  weleoBW  wbuu  visiting  acituintancos,  and  of  trospasaiog 
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therein.  BqIbUU  there  was  no  adoqaato  expluuation  of  this 
change,  or  of  tlie  boastiog  (diflicnlt  Ui  hear  with  patience  from 
a  clever  and  scoptical  woman)  of  the  fiimoua  **  method  **  of 
obtaining  fresh  sapplics  of  T>lvine  spirit,  by  the  prooesB  of 
holding  one's  breath  for  some  minatcfl — according  to  Mr. 
Htirris'  pneomatology  I  The  whole  thing  was  intiuitcly 
dietressing,  even  revolting  to  as;  and  wo  ^onpathised  much 
with  her  stop-Eathcr  (my  friend's  old  friend)  who  had  loved 
her  like  a  father,  anil  was  driven  wild  by  the  insolent  prcton* 
ttons  of  Mr.  Harris  to  stop  the  marriage,  of  which  all  London 
bad  heard,  unless  his  monstrous  demands  wore  previonslj 
obeyed  I  At  last  Alice  walked  by  herself  one  morning  to  hex 
Bank,  and  ordered  her  whole  fortnne  to  be  transferred  to 
Mr.  Harris  ;  and  tins  without  the  simplest  settlement  or 
security  for  her  future  support  1  Ailer  tliis  heroic  proceeding, 
the  Prophet  of  Lake  Erie  gracionsly  consented,  (m  a  way,)  to 
her  marriage  ;  and  England  »aw  her  and  Mr.  OUphant  no  more 
for  many  years.  What  that  very  hulplesa  and  self-indulgent 
yoong  creature  must  have  gone  tlirough  in  her  solitary 
cottage  on  Lake  Erie,  and  subsequently  in  her  poor  little 
school  in  California,  can  scarcely  be  guessed.  >Vhon  she 
relumed  to  £bigland  she  uTote  to  ns  from  Hunstanton 
Hall,  (her  brother's  house),  offering  to  come  and  see  os, 
bot  wo  felt  that  it  would  cause  us  more  pain  than  plonsaro 
to  meet  her  agtun,  and,  in  a  kindly  way,  we  declined  the 
proposal.  Since  her  sad  death,  and  tliat  of  Mr.  Oliphont, 
on  American  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Leffingwcll,  travoUing  tn 
Syria,  wroto  me  a  letter  from  her  hotiso  at  Haifa.  He  found 
her  boolis  still  on  the  Rlielves  where  she  had  lef\  them ;  aud 
the  first  ho  took  donii  was  Parker's  Duronru  of  Rdujum 
inscribed  "  From  Francos  Power  Coblm  to  Alice  L'Estrange." 
A  less  tragic  souvenir  of  poor  Alice  occurs  to  me  as  I 
write.  It  is  80  good  an  illustration  of  the  difiermcc  between 
~.Gngli.<}h  and  French  politeness  that  I  must  record  it. 
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Alice  wfts  going  over  to  Paris  alone,  and  aa  I  happened  to 
know  thai  a  distinguished  and  very  agreeable  old  French 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  crossing  by  the  same 
train,  I  wrote  and  begged  him  to  look  after  her  on  the  way. 
Ho  replied  in  tho  kindest  and  most  graceful  manner  aa 
follows : — 

"  Cbdro  Mademoiselle, 

"Vraiment  voas  me  comblen  do  tontes  les  manidrM. 
Apr&s  I'aimable  accacil  que  vons  avez  bien  vonln  me  fairer 
vous  Bongez  encore  i.  mes  ennuis  de  voyage  seal,  et  voos 
vouloz  bien  me  procurer  la  soci^t^  la  plus  agr^able.  Agrees 
en  touB  mes  remerclments,  quoiqne  ja  ne  puisse  m'empecber 
de  Bonger  qne  s'il  avait  moins  ueig£  sur  la  monti^ne  (comma 
disent  Ics  Orientaux)  vons  seriez  moins  confiaute.  Je  serai 
trop  henreux  de  mo  mottre  an  service  de  votre  amie. 

"  Agr^ez,  chire  Mademoiselle,  Ics  hommages  req>ectaeax 
de  votre, 

**  D^vou^  servitenr, 

"  1  D6c.,  1871.  Babok  ok  T." 

They  met  at  Charing  Gross,  and  no  man  could  be  more 
charming  than  M.  lo  Baron  do  T.  mode  himself  in  the  train 
and  on  the  boat.  But  on  arrival  at  Boulogne  it  appeared  that 
Alice's  luggngo  had  either  gono  astray  or  been  stopped  by  the 
castom-houBo  people ;  and  she  was  in  a  difficulty,  the  train 
Hir  Paris  boing  ready  to  start,  and  tlio  French  officials 
paying  no  attention  to  her  entreaty  that  her  trunks  shoold 
be  delivered  and  pat  into  the  van  to  take  with  her.  Of 
course  the  appearance  by  her  side  of  a  French  gentleman  with 
the  lA'ijion  d'llonruw  in  his  bnitonholo  would  have  probably 
docidod  tho  case  in  her  favour  at  once.  But  M.  do  T.  had 
not  t)io  least  idea  of  losing  his  train  and  getting  into  an 
imbroglio  for  soke  of  a  damsel  in  distress, — so,  with  many 
BSiiaruiices  that  ho  was  quite  d^aoU  to  lose  tho  enchanting 
pk-asuro  of   hor    society  np  to    Paris,   ho    got    into    his 
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evfiigB  and  was  qnaddy  curw]  out  of  n^gfat.  Meutvhne 
m  ■■Iher  orfiiur7'kiokhKg  Kng^Wnnan  who  had  noted 
Mna  I/Kdiai^ft  awkward  atoaUan^  went  op  to  ber 
and  aalced  ta  a  graS  faalnaD;  wbat  wait  the  mllcr? 
WIkh  be  wa*  informed,  be  let  his  tzaan  gooff  and  ran  kiUier 
and  thither  about  the  rtatioo,  tiU  at  last  the  logpigB  «a» 
bond  and  fSKlored  to  Ha  owner.  Thwi,  when  Aliea  strove 
natnraOf  ,  to  thank  him,  he  smplf  rued  hk  bat, — nd,  it 
waa  of  **no  eonBefaeace,^  and  djwafynred  to  tnnUe  her 
nonkoiv. 

**  Wbjdi,  thenfiDfek  waa  aci^bonr  to  him  that  fdl  aaong 
lhiBTCe{" 


POSTSCRIPT.   1898* 


So  many  reooUecrtiona  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  bean 
poblhAwd  flinoe  hu  death  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  reeord  mim*.  I  saw  him  only  at  intervab  and  never  bad 
the  bonoor  of  any  intimat«  acquaintance  with  him  ;  bat  oae 
or  two  glimpses  of  him  may  per ha|ia  amnae  my  readen  as 
exhibiting  his  astonishing  rersatility. 

I  first  met  him,  some  time  in  the  Sixties,  in  Korlh  Wales 
when  he  came  from  llawardoa  to  riat  at  a  house  where  I 
waa  spending  a  few  dayH,  and  joined  mo  in  walking  to  the 
summit  of  Ponmaen-bach.  He  talked.  I  need  not  say, 
/iplightfnlly  jdl  the  way  as  we  sauntered  up,  but  I  romember 
only  hifl  f*ympathetic  rejoinder  to  my  dislike  of  mules  for 
SDcfa  moanUin  expeditions, — that  he  had  felt  quite  ramor^cfal 
on  coiKlnding  (tome  tour  (I  think  in  the  Pyi-euorei),  for  hating 
ao  much  a  beniit  to  whicli  lie  bad  oftvu  owe<l  his  life  I 
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Some  years  after  this  pleasant  climb,  I  was  surprised  and, 
of  course,  much  flattered  to  receive  from  him  the  following 
note.  I  know  not  who  was  the  friend  who  sent  him  my 
pamphlet.     It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  do  so. 

"  4y  Carlton  Gardens, 

"March  Ist,  1876. 
*'  Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

"I  do  not  know  trhom  I  have  to  tbank  for  sending 
me  your"  (word  illegible)  "article  on  Yivifieclion,  but  the 
obligation  is  great,  for  I  Beldom  read  a  paper  possessed 
with  such  a  spirit  of  nobleness  from  first  to  last. 

**  It  is  long  since  we  met  on  the  slopes  of  Ponmaen-bach. 
Do  you  ever  go  out  to  breakfast,  and  could  we  persuade  you 
to  be  so  kind  tfl  to  come  to  us  on  Thursday,  March  9, 
at  ten? 

"  Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone." 
The  breakfast  in  Carlton  Gardens  was  a  very  interesting 
one.  Before  it  b^an  Mr.  Gladstone  took  me  into  his 
librar}',  and  we  talked  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  subject 
of  Vivisection.  At  the  cloee  of  our  conversation,  finding  him 
apparently  agreeing  very  cordially  with  me,  I  asked,  if  he 
would  not  join  the  Victoria  Street  Society  which  I  had  then 
recently  founded  I  He  replied  that  he  would  rather  not  do 
BO ;  but  that  if  ever  he  returned  to  oflice,  he  would  help  me 
to  the  best  of  his  power.  This  promise,  I  may  here  say,  was 
given  very  seriously  after  making  the  obeervation  that  he  was 
no  longer  (at  that  time)  in  the  position  of  influence  he  had 
occupied  in  previous  years;  but  he  obviously  anticipated  his 
return  to  power, — which  actuallyfollowed  not  long  afterwards. 
Ho  rt'peiitod  this  promise  of  help  to  me  four  times  in  conver- 
sation ancl  once  on  one  of  his  famous  post-cards ;  and  again 
in  writing  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  reply  to  a  Memorial  whirh 
the  latt«r  presented  to  him,  signed  by  100  of  the  foremost 
nnmes,  a^  regarded  intellect  and  charticter,  in  England. 
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Always  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  the  sama  assnranoe:  "  All 
hiB  Kympathieet  were"  with  iis.  Here  ta  the  lettor  on  the 
t-ard,  diitetl  April  Ist,  1877,  in  reply  to  my  rpipicf^  tbat  lio 
would  write  a  few  words  to  be  read  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
at  ont>  of  ottr  Meetings.     It  ran  as  foUowg  : — 

"  Dear  MibB  Cobbo, 

*'  YoD  ar«  abeady  awaro  that  my  sympathids  nsd 
prapo^!*c.i&ion8  arc  greatly  with  jou,  nor  do  I  wish  this  to  be 
a  secret,  bat  I  am  oTurwlitliiiitd  witii  occupatinntt,  and  [ 
cannot  overtake  my  arrcAre,  and  my  Icttcrn  harn  been  eo 
oonotaatly  pat  before  the  world  (oftou,  of  coarac,  withoot 
warrant)  that  I  cannot,  I  am  afnid,  appear  in  tbe  form  of 
au  epiitlk  ad  hoc,  more  Uiau  I  can  in  penwa. 
**  Faithfully  yonra, 

"W.  E.  Glakitose. 
»  April  I,  1877." 

(Half  the  words  in  lua  apology  for  not  writing  would 
of  course  have  more  than  sufficed  for  tbe  letter  desired.) 

Naturally,  after  all  this,  I  looked  to  Mr.  Gladstone  aa  a 
most  powerful  friend  of  the  Anti-vividection  cause;  and  though 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  hie  religiouu  vi«?.ws,  and  thought 
bis  policy  very  dangerons,  T  counted  en  him  as  a  man  who. 
sinoe  Au  mj^^raga  had  been  obtained  in  a  tfvcal  uioratijitegtion, 
was  8nre  to  give  it  his  ^up^wrt  in  fitting  time  and  place.  The 
sequel  showed  how  delusive  was  my  truat. 

To  i-oturn  to  the  brenkfast  in  Carlton  Gardens,  Thoro  sat 
down  with  i>8,tomyiiuiusement,ageutlemiiun'ithwbom  I  had 
already  madearquaintance,  an  ex-prient  of  name  distinction. 
Rev.  Rudolph  Suttield,  who  had  recently  quitted  the  Church 
of  Rome  but  retained  enongli  of  priestly  looks  and  manners 
to  l>e  rather  antipathetic  to  me.  Mr.  Gladstone  ingeniously 
picked  Mr.  Suffiold's  brains  for  half-an-hour,  eliciting  all 
manner  of  information  on  Romish  diwtrines  and  ptacticet  till 
tbe  conversation  drifted  to  Pascal's  ProdntnaUa,    I  exprwwd 
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iity  aibnimtion  for  the  bonk:,  and  recnUod  Qibbon's  droll 
cnnfft'suin  timt  be,  wboni  BjTtin  stylwl  "Tbn  Lord  of  irony, 
that  inaHt«r  (>po1),"  hud  leamiil  tho  mintjlant  sarcasm  of  hia 
XV.  and  XVI.  cbaptors  from  the  pioim  nuthnrnf  the  PctutftM. 
Mr.  GInd5tfln<t  ctigorly  intcrpowd  with  somo  tine  rriticisms, 
and  ended  with  t!io  iiniA/iiig  reiimrk  :  **  1  hnve  reiwl  nit  the 
Jeffiiit  answers  to  Pftscftl  (  t  )  to  Ascertain  whethw  he  hnd 
uoted  SiiKHW  uid  EmotMir  and  the  reKt,  ttnd  \  found 
t  h«  hwl  \u4  done  so.  Yon  may  take  roy  word  for  it." 
From  this  theologiml  di^ciueion  there  wu  n  divontioa 
when  ft  geutlcman  on  the  other  side  of  the  hrcukfaet  table 
banded  ftcnyw  to  M  r.  Gladstone  certain  drAwiiip>i  of  the  lAg»  of 
boTBee.  Tboy  provM]  to  be  aketchea  of  iwvcral  p&irs  in  the 
Fumtbenttic  frdeto  and  were  produced  to  settlt?  the  highly 
uitere(ttingqut'stion((o  Mr.  GIndNtonu)  whoLbi-r  Greek  horaea 
over  trotttnl,  or  ordy  wiilk«td,  civuteri'd,  and  umbled.  I  forget 
how  tho  drawingH  were  Mippo<iod  finally  to  settle  the  oon- 
'AnHtafy,  hut  I  madn  him  Xnw^h  by  tolling  him  that  a  party 
of  the  flerriLntH  of  ann  of  my  Irijth  friends  baring  piiid  a 
visit  to  tho  Elgin  Oallory,  the  Iwly's  maid  told  her  muftrfN* 
next  morning  that  they  had  been  pnuled  to  iiudorstatid  why 
all  thoae  men  without  logs  or  arms  had  been  ftuck  tip  on  the 
wall?  Ab  butt  the  Ijniier  had  HUggested  that,  (hey  were 
"  intuoiled  to  CDmrnemorate  the  railway  aocidonta." 

From  that  time  T  met  Mr.  Qbidtitono  occaaionally  at  the 
bnusee  tA  frit>ud*(.  and  was,  of  course,  like  all  the  world, 
chnrmeil  with  bin  winning  mannnm  and  brilliant  Udk,  though 
nfi\'nr,  tluit  I  i»n  roc&ll,  ntruck  by  any  tlirmght  Dxprpwu-d  ^ 
him  wbtrli  niuld  bn  cnlUx]  a  *' groat"  one,  or  which  lift«<d  op 
uxw*  Apirit.  It  BOfniod  mitre  tm  if  half  a  doxen  sidondidly 
cnltivnt4^1  and  brillinnt  intfllnrtK — but  all  of  medium  height 
— bad  tifwn  inrnmntpil  in  ona  rivaeiotia  body,  than  a  idnglu 
Mindnf  cohwmlnltituiK  I1)f  rv1igioua«lemenbiuhim  waKta 
atmiMifvvemh  aoUvitj,  but  it  alwrnyaapiiMnH]  iu  mn  that  il 
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wns  not  on  tho  gi'eat«Rt  things  of  ReligioD  tbnt  his  att«alion' 
foFitened.     It  wtm  on  Ha  fringe,  rather  thiLn  on  its  robe. 

That  Mr.  Gladfltone  wuh  a  sincorely  pious  man  1  do  not 
qaeRtion.  But  his  piety  woe  of  the  Sftoerdotal  rntlier 
than  of  the  Puritan  type.  The  "  fringle  ©ye"  was  never  his. 
Jf  it  had  been,  he  irould  not  h»ve  employefl  the  tortuous  and 
nmhigiioim  oratory  which  bo  often  left  liis  friends  and  foes  to 
interpret  hia  utterances  in  opposite  senae&  Neither  did  lie 
appear — at  all  events  to  his  moi'e  <listaut  obporvers — lo  feel 
adequately  the  tremendoua  rcHponsibility  to  God  and  man 
which  rested  on  the  well-nigh  omnipotent  Primo  Mini'iter  of 
England,  durlnf;  the  years  when  it  was  race  to  open  a  news- 
pn(H>r  without  reiuling  of  bome  military  disaster  like  the 
death  of  Gordon,  or  of  some  Agrarian  murder  like  the 
assassination  of  Txtrd  Freilerick  Cavf-ndi^h  .and  of  a  score  of 
haplofis  Irinh  landlords — calamities  which  bis  polioy  had 
faiied  to  prwerU  if  it  had  not  directly  ooca«OD«d.  The  gaiety 
of  spirit^  and  the  animation  of  interest  respecting  a  hundred 
trivial  topics  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exhibite<l  unfailingly 
through  that  fearfully  anxioim  jieriod,  approached  perhaps 
sometimes  too  nearly  to  levity  to  accord  with  our  olHer  ideal 
of  a  devout  mind  loaded  with  the  weight  "  almost  not  to  be 
borne"  of  world-wide  cares. 

The  differences  betwwn  C'hurch  and  dbsent  occupied  Mr. 
GladHtoQo,  I  fancy,  very  much  at  all  times.  One  day  he 
remarked  to  m© — as  if  it  were  a  valuable  new  lij:;ht  on  the 
subject — tliat  an  eminent  Nonconformist  had  jukI  told  him 
that  the  Di^sientcrs  generally  '^did  not  object  either  to  thQ 
Doctrine  or  the  Discijtlhte  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  that 
they  found  no  warrant  in  Scriptui'e  for  the  fxiRtt-nce  of  a 
State  Charcli."  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  as  if  he  were  Reeking; 
an  answer  to  this  obji^ction  to  conformity.  I  rephed  that  I 
wondere4l  they  did  not  see  that  the  whole  Old  TeetameDt 
might  be  t^iken  as  the  history  of  a  Divinely  appointed  St^to 
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Charch.  Mr.  GladtitoDe  lifted  his  nwrvelloab,  eagle-like  eyeb 
with  a  qiuL-.k  glance  wbicli  might  be  hoI<}  to  signify  "Tlmt*B 
an  idea  i  "  When  the  little  incident  was  told  soon  after  to 
Dcau  Stanley  b«  riil>b<'d  Iiifi  hands  and  laughingly  sail], 
"  This  may  put  nft  duefitablLshment  yet  awhile ! " 

As  a  mcmb*.  r  tf  atx-iety  Mr.  Oladstuue,  asoverj'body  koowv, 
vras  inexhaufitibly  inlereettiug.  t  ouce  heiiril  him  aitur  a 
small  dinner  party  critioisc  and  deeicribe  with  afitonisliiug 
vividness  and  minuteness  the  setmons  of  at  least  twenty 
populur  preachers.  At  bust  I  ventured  to  loterpuH»  with 
some  impatieiiec  and  say:  *' But,  Mr.  Gladstuno,  you 
have  not  mentioned  the  greatecjt  of  them  all,  my  pastor, 
Br.  Martiuoau  I "  Ho  paused,  and  then  said,  weighing  hid 
words,  carefully :  "  Ih-.  Martlueau  is  imqueatiouably  the 
greatest  of  living  tbinkoj^s." 

Speaking  of  the  Jews,  he  once  afforded  the  cuQipnny  at  a 
dinner  table  a  lively  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  ubiquity  of 
the  race  all  over  the  globe,  eaeeept  in  ScotlaadL  The  Scotch, 
ho  Niid,  knew  as  well  as  they  tho  vatoe  of  Uiwbeos  !  There 
was  u  general  laugb,  and  some  one  remarked  :  "  Why,  theii, 
are  there  ))U  f«w  in  Irelund  "i  "  Mr.  Glad^ttoneanswei^  thnc 
he  supposed  the  Irish  were  too  poor  to  ailbrd  them  fsir 
pasture.  I  said :  "  Perhaps  se,  now,  but  wbeu  yon^  Mr. 
Gladstone,  have  given  the  Xrifih  fjumera  fixity  of  tenure,  »u 
that  they  cau  give  security  fur  loans,  we  shall  see  the  Jews 
ducking  over  to  Ireland."  This  obeervatiou  was  made  iu 
1879  j  uud  in  the  intervening  twenty  years  I  am  informed 
tlmt  liie  Jews  have  settleil  down  iu  Ireland  like  seagulbi  oti 
the  land  after  a  storm.  The  old  "  (jumbet*n  uiau  "  bos  Ih-ah 
ousted  all  over  the  country,  and  a  whole  Jew  quarter, 
(near  the  CHrcular  iioml)  and  a  new  synagogue  in  Dublin, 
have  voi'ilted  my  prophecy. 

At  la6t  the  day  came  when  the  sympathy  of  which 
Hr.  Glad-4tone  had  80  often  aiienred  Lord  Shafleebury  aod 
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myself,  was  to  be  put  to  the  siinple&t  teet.  Mr.  Xteid  (now 
Sir  Robert  R«id)  was  to  intt-oducc  our  Bill  for  the  Prohibittos 
of  Vivi»octioa  into  Parliament  (April  4th,  18S3).  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gladiitone  a  short  note  imptoring  him  to  lift  hu 
hand  to  help  us ;  and  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  eipoalc 
in  the  House  in  our  favoui',  at  least  to  let  his  frieuds  know 
that  lu'  wislictl  well  to  our  Bill.  I  do  not  n-uiembfr  tlio 
worda  of  that  note.  1  know  that  it  was  a  cry  fi-out  my  voi*j 
heart  to  the  man  who  hold  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  poor 
bruten  from  tlieir  tortures  for  ever ;  to  do  what  I  was 
^[tending  my  lifi^'s  last  ycaiv  in  vainly  trying  to  accomplish. 
He  received  the  note ;  I  had  a  formal  ackuowledgmeut  of 
it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  did  nothivy.  He  left  us  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Hir  William  Ilarcoui-t,  whoso  audacious  (and 
meudac'tous)  contradiction  of  Mr.  George  Russell,  our 
seconder,  I  have  detailed  elsewhere.*  From  that  day  1 
uever  met,  nor  ever  desired  to  meet,  Mr.  Gladstone  again. 


A  friend  whom  I  giijatly  admireil  itnd  valued,  and  whose 
interconrw  T  enjoyed  during  all  my  rosldenre  in  London, 
from  first  to  last,  was  Mr.  Froude.     He  died  jtiat  after  the 


*  b'ir  W.  Barooort  iutemipted  Mr.  RumoU  when  sfioakjog  tit 
Tivlseotions  before  BlodeDts,  by  the  asserUoo— 

**  Under    Iha    Act    damoastnlioos    w«r«    forlriridon.'' — Tima*^ 
April  5tb.  I8H3.) 

In  Uhj  Act  in  qaeKtion— 39  &.  -tO  Vict.,  c,  77,  Clauve  3,  Beet.  1 

ore  thuxt  word?*,  "  Kxpcrinivnttt  may  bf  jtcrf^rmcd  ....  by 
a  iwnoa  (giving  illuotnitione  of  Iccliircs.'' Jl^^'.  Jtc*  By  the  Itclanu 
intitieil  from  8ir  W.  HiU't:ourt'K  own  (Uumu)  Ollk^e  in  the  previoos 
yvax,  id^torn  poisons  luul  bv«u  regu^Uireil  ua  holding  cvrtiGcaUu 
fiemiitLiug  exporimcnis  in  illuttiriiiuu  of  lucuires.  It  8«muii  lo  me 
a  ^bouktng  fouttuv  of  tuuUern  politics  tbat  no  outraguoos  fKlnebood 
— or  must  WQ  call  it-  miidlako  1— of  this  kLod  U  uUowuO  to  scrvu  its 
imrptMD  at  the  moment  but  tlie  aatlior  never  apolojjiics  for  Hi 
jjterwaid*. 
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liivt  edition  of  this  book  (of  which  T  had  of  coutko  s«nt  him 
a  copy)  wafi  ptibtiabed ;  nnd  I  wils  told  tt  supplied  welronie 
nmusement  to  lutn  id  hia  last  days. 

The  world,  I  think,  has  never  dotie  quite  ju&tioe  to  lir. 
Froude  ;  albeit,  when  he  was  gone  the  nevrnpapers  spoke  of 
him  aj*  *'  the  last  of  the  giaots."  liv  always  seemed  to  me 
to  belong  to  the  loftier  race,  of  whom  thciv  werv  then  not  ft 
ft^w  living  ;  and  though  his  unhappy  Nettusis  of  Faiih  (for 
which  I  muko  no  dtjfeuoe  whatever)  und  lim  Carlylts  drew  on 
him  endU'ss  blame,  and  his  splendid  History  equally  «ndleas 
cavil  and  critidtim,  his  greatness  was  to  my  approhetision 
something  apart  from  hi»  books.  Hl-^  £bsays, — eifpeciuUy  the 
magnificent  one  on  Jolj — g^ve,  I  think,  a  better  idea  of  the 
man  than  was  derivable  from  any  other  source,  except 
pergonal  intimacy.  *'  lie  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  " 
enlarge,  if  not  "adorn."  Subjects  expanded  M'hau  talked 
of  easily,  and  even  lightly,  with  him.  There  was  u 
background  of  spatx  always  above  and  behind  him. 
Though  he  had  no  Kttle  caiute  for  it,  he  wa^  not  Utter.  I 
never  saw  him  angry  or  heard  him  express  i-eaentmcnt, 
except  once  when  hU  benevolent  effoKs  had  failed  to  obtain 
from  &lr.  Glodistono's  Government  a  pention  for  a  poveriy- 
htrirkeu,  meritoriouH  woman  of  letters,  while  far  less  deser^Hag 
persons  received  the  bounty.  But  when  ho  let  the  Marah 
waters  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  private  roQexions  loose  on  the  world 
their  bitterness  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  all  tbo 
readers  of  the  book.  Even  the  bilver  pen  uf  Mrs,  Oliphant 
for  onco  was  dippotl  iu  gall ;  and  it  was  she,  if  I  miatake 
not)  who  ill  her  wrath  devised  the  ferociuuB  adjective 
"  Frviutudom "  to  convey  her  rage  and  scorn.  A.s  for 
myst'lf,  when  that  book  appeared  I  frankly  told  Mr.  Froude 
that  I  rejoiixsj,  hecati»e  I  had  alwa^ij  deprecated  ilr. 
Corlyle'a  influence,  and  i  thought  this  revelation  of  him 
would  do  much  to  destroy  it.     Mr,  Fi-oude  laughed  good- 1 
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humouredly^  but  oaturatly  nhowed  a  littlu  coQsternatioD. 
ilia  scntiuent  aboot  the  Saturday  Rcviewors,  who  »t 
tlmt  time  biizxed  roiuiil  his  writingti  and  Htimg  bim 
every  week,  whs  much  that  of  a  St.  Bernard  ora  Newfoiiinllnrul 
LowiirrLs  jL  ftuck  uf  !>n]trhiig  terriers.  One  day  a  c-ler^^yiuau 
very  well  known  iu  Londoa,  wrote  to  mo  after  one  of  our 
UtUt;  parlim  to  beg  tliut  T  would  do  him  the  favour,  wheo  next 
Mr.  Froudp  w.nH  comiug  to  me,  U)  invite  him  also,  and  permit 
him  to  bring  hii;  particular  friend  Mj'.  X,  who  greatly  duiirecl 
to  meet  his  brother  luHtorian.  I  wa^t  very  willing  to  oblige 
the  ulurgyman  in  question,  and  before  long  we  had  a 
gathering  at  our  houso  of  f«i-ty  or  fifty  people,  among  whoso 
were  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  X.  I  knew  that  the  moment  for 
the  introduction  bad  arrived,  but  of  course  1  wiik  not  going 
to  take  the  liberty  of  pi-e^enting  any  stiiuiger  to  %lr.  Froad« 
without  asking  hi»  consent.  That  com«Dt  w&s  not  so 
readily  grants)  tia  I  had  anticipated.  *'  Who  ?  Mr.  X  ? 
Let  me  look  at  him  first."  *^  There  he  i^"  I  said,  pointiDg 
to  a  small  figure  half  bidden  in  a  group  of  Udies  and 
gentlemen.  "That  is  he,  Lh  itl"  eaid  Mr.  Fvoude.  "Ob, 
No  !  Ko  1  Don't  introduce  bim  to  me.  ffe  han  Uu)  StUurdatf 
Reeiew  written  aU  ovtr  his  face  f"  Thi-re  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  laugh,  and  presently,  when  my  clerical  friend  came  up 
and  urged  me  to  fnUil  my  promise  and  make  the  introduction, 
I  hurty  down  on  some  excuse  into  the  tea  room  and  nevn* 
happear  till  the  di^ippoiutod  Mr.  X  had  de}Mirted. 
I  have  kept  34  letters  n>ceivc*d  from  Mr.  Fronde  during 
tlie  yeaiv  in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  coulributv 
to  Frti»er*»  Afayazine  when  he  wa.s  tlie  Kditor,  and  later, 
when,  as  friouds  and  ueigbbours  in  S<jul;b  Kemdngton,  \w  had 
the  usual  Utile  iuton-hangu  uf  message  and  invitations. 
Among  these,  to  me  pi'edoufi,  letters  there  are  some  poaaBgH 
which  I  shall  Ttntiu*e  to  copy,  asured  that  his  ropi'eesntativea 
cannot  puksilly  ubject  to  my  doing  m.     I  may  fint  i 
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introduction  of  myself,  quote  one  in  n  letter  to  my  eldest 
brother,  who  bad  invited  him  to  stay  at  Newbridge  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  Ireland.     Mr.  Froude  wrote  to  him  : — 

"I  knew  yoor  brother  Hear;  tnttmatolj  3<3  years  ago, 
aad  four  fitster  is  one  <d  the  moat  valaed  friends  of  my  liter 
Ufc' 

Uiit  aflectiou  for  ('arlyle  spoke  in  thtM  eager  refutation  of 
some  idle  atory  in  the  newspAperti : 

'•February  Iftth. 
"There  ia  hardly  a  unglo  wort)  io  it  which  ta  not  uatrae. 
Roakiii  is  an  moch  atloohod  li>  Mr.  Carlylu  as  ever.  There 
ia  Dot  one  uf  his  fricntU  lu  wliuni  tie  i«  not  gmwtng  deonir 
a*  be  approaohea  the  end  of  bii  iimo,  nor  hai  the 
wonderfal  Iwauty  and  noble  tcndomeM  of  bia  character 
beeo  erer  more  conspicuous.  The  only  difference  vtHiblo  in 
him  from  what  ho  wu  in  paat  yean  is  that  hi*  wife's 
death  ha*  broken  bia  heart.  Ue  is  gontlcr  and  more 
forbuaring  to  human  weaknewL  Ho  fcaU  tliat  his  own 
work  is  ftniiilted,  iind  he  is  waiting  hopufully  till  it  plesao 
liod  to  take  him  away." 

Uere  is  evidence  of  bia  deep  wijoyment  of  Kattiro.     Ko 
writes,  October  31st,  from  Dereen,  Kenmnre : — 

"I  return  to  London  most  reluctantly  at  tbo  end  of  the 
WMk  The  lummer  rofoM*  to  leave  u,  and  whila  yon  arc 
ihhreriug  in  tbe  North  wind  we  tvtain  here  the  itiU  blue 
cloodlasaDsn  of  Angost.  This  uoroing  is  the  loveliest  I  ever 
•aw  b«r*.  Tba  woods  swann  with  bhefchirds  and  tlirosbiis, 
the  '  autumn  Dots  not  all  onlika  to  that  of  ipriog.'  I  am  so 
bewitehed  with  the  place  that  (bavins  AniAlwd  my  History)  I 
msan  to  spend  the  winter  hero  and  try  to  throw  iha  stocy  of 
the  la»t  DcHinond  into  a  novel." 

In  n^ply  to  a  requuat  tiuit  he  would  attend  an  Anti-vlvi- 
sairtiuu  meeting  at  Lord  Bbaftutbury'a  honn,  he  wruto  :— 

"  ViviMction  ui  a  hatvful  illnvtratioti  of  the  oonaequeniass 
of  the  lUent    lupeneMloo    of    Morality  by   L'tiUtariaoiaiik 
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Until  men  cu  be  brought  back  to  the  old  Unw,  neiUiAr  t£n 
nor  uiy  other  ctU  ttMidency  can  bo  roallj  fttcnimod.  Till 
the  viorld  learnt  again  to  hate  what  ia  in  U»d/  m7,  tn  ifiiu  of 
allegtft  admnta^e  to  be  derived  from  it^  it  will  nerer  ooiuent 
to  violent  legal  roitrictionB." 

His  t&st  letter  from  Oxford  ifi  pleasaDt  to  recall : — 

"I  am  strangely  placed  here.  The  Dons  were  ahj  of 
me  when  I  fint  came,  but  all  \»  veU  now,  and  the  under- 
graduates Hcom  really  interested  in  what  I  haTo  to  tdl 
them.  I  am  quite  free,  and  tell  them  precisely  what  I 
think." 

1  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Kroude  was  otherwise  than  a  happy 
man.  He  was  particularly  so  as  regarded  hiH  feminine 
surroundings,  and  a  most  genial  and  indulgent  husband  and 
father.  Ho  had  also  intense  enjoyment  both  of  Nature 
and  of  the  great  field  of  Literature  into  which  he  delved  so 
icaloQsly.  He  once  told  me  that  be  liud  visited  every  ftpot, 
earfpe  (A*  Totccr  of  Loiidon  ( / )  where  the  great  scenes  of 
his  History  took  place,  and  had  rautjuckod  every  libraxy  in 
Europe  likely  to  contain  materials  for  his  work  ;  not 
omitting  tbo  record  chambers  of  the  Inquisition  at  Simancax, 
where  ho  spent  many  shuddering  days  which  he  x-ividly 
described  to  me.  He  also  greatly  enjoyed  his  long  voyages 
and  visits  to  the  West  Indiee  and  to  New  Zealand ;  and 
especiaUy  the  one  he  made  to  America.  He  admired  almost 
everything,  I  think,  in  America ;  and  moro  than  once 
remarked  to  me  (in  reference  particularly  to  the  subject  of 
mixed  education  in  which  I  was  interested) :  "  Tlie  young 
men  are  so  nice  I  What  might  bo  difficult  here,  is  easy 
then).  You  have  no  idea  what  nice  fellows  they  are."  There 
waa,  however,  certjunly  something  in  Mr.  Froude's  handsome 
and  noble  physiognomy  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  mourn- 
fulnoes.  His  eyee  were  welh*  of  darkness  on  which,  by 
some  singularity,  the  light  never  btwrned  to  fall  either  in  life 
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or  when  represented  in  a  photograph ;  and  his  laugh,  which 
was  not  infrequent,  was  mirthlees.  I  never  heard  a  laugh 
which  it  was  bo  hard  to  echo,  so  little  contagious. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Froude  was  at  the  house  of 
our  common  friend,  Miss  Elliot,  where  he  was  always  to  be 
found  at  his  best.  Her  other  viators  had  departed  and  wo 
three  old  friends  sat  on  in  the  late  and  quiet  Sunday  afternoon, 
talking  of  serious  things,  and  at  last  <^  our  hopes  and  beliefs 
respecting  a  future  life.  Mr.  Froude  startled  us  somewhat  by 
saying  he  did  not  wish  to  live  again.  He  felt  that  his  life  had 
been  enough,  and  would  be  well  content  not  to  awake  when 
it  was  over.  "  But,"  said  he,  in  oonclosion,  with  sudden 
vigour,  "  I  believe  there  19  another  life,  yon  know  I  I  am 
quite  sure  there  is."  The  clearness  and  emphasis  of  this 
conviction  were  parallel  to  those  he  had  used  before  to  me  in 
talking  of  the  probable  extension  of  Atheism  in  ooming 
years.  '*  But,  as  there  IS  a  God,"  said  Mr.  IVoude, 
"  B^gion  can  never  die." 
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Social  Towr  im  Loniwm  ih  Tin  Skvbntibs  amd  Eiavnea. 

I  MUST  Dot  writo  hero  any  periional  fifaottih  how«Ter  Blight 
of  my  nvered  friend  Dr.  Mftrtmoati,  sUieo  ho  u  still, — Qod 
bo  thanlted  for  it  I — living,  and  writing  ns  profoundly  auJ 
vigoronsly  as  ever,  in  hia  veoeniblo  age  of  89.  Bat  Lho 
wookly  senuomi  which  I  bad  the  pnvDego  of  bearing  from 
his  lips  for  many  years,  down  to  1872,  beside  soveral  eoursoa 
of  bis  Lectures  on  the  Oospols  and  on  Ethical  Philoiiojiby  which 
I  attondod,  formod  so  vory  imporUmt,  I  might  say,  vitaJ  a 
part  of  my  "  life"  io  London,  ttiat  I  cannot  omit  some  aoeonnt 
of  thorn  in  my  story. 

Little  Portland  Stroot  Chopol  is  a  baiJding  of  very  modflrate 
dimenaiouB,  witl;  no  preteuaioan  whatever  to  ecclesiastical 
finery ;  whether  of  architectore,  or  upholAitry,  or  art  of  any 
kind.  Bnt  it  was,  I  always  thought,  a  fitting,  simple  plaoo  for 
seriona  people  to  meet  to  think  in ;  not  to  gar.o  round  them 
in  eurioaiiy  or  mhuiration,  or  to  I>o  intoxicated  wiUi  coUinrs, 
lights,  inoottse  and  muslo ;  as  woald  scom  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  oilmmirtratan  of  a  neighbooring  fiue  1  Oar  lerTioM, 
I  euppoee,  woold  have  been  pronounced  ookt,  bum  and  dnll 
tiy  an  halnitU  of  a  Ritnaliiitio  or  Hnmnnist  chnrch  ;  bnt  for 
my  own  pari  I  shoald  pmftir  oven  io  bo  "  cold,"  (which  wu  wnra 
not)  rather  than  allow  my  religions  feelings  to  be  exeiiad 
through  the  gratification  of  my  a!eth«ttc  Mue. 

On  this  niftUer,  however ^  OAoh  one  moft  spcttk  and  ehoose 
for  himself.  For  me  I  was  perfoelly  satisfied  with  my  seat 
in  the  gallory  in  that  simple  chapel,  where  I  cooU  well  hear 
the  noblaat  eennons  aad  see  the  preaeher  of  whom  they 
always  aoenied  a  port ;  hta  **  Wvtd  **  in  Ibu  uU  sense ;  not 
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(liko  many  other  men's  Bermons)  thinga  qnito  apart  from  L. 
speaker,  as  we  know  him  in  his  homo  and  in  the  stroot.  01 
all  tho  mon  with  whom  I  have  ever  beeu  ooquaiutod  the  one 
who  most  impressed  me  with  the  8onse> — shall  I  eaD  it  of 
congruity?  or  homogeneity? — of  being,  in  short,  tfu  sam*  all 
tArouffh,  was  he  to  whom  I  listened  on  those  happy  Sundays. 

Xhoy  wore  very  varied  Bormons  which  Dr.  Martineau 
preached.  The  general  effect,  I  used  to  think,  wna 
not  tltat  of  roceiving  Lessons  &om  a  Teacher,  but  of  being 
invited  to  aecompaoy  a  Oaide  on  a  moontain-walk. 
rVom  the  upper  regions  of  thought  where  he  led  us, 
we  were  able, — nay,  compelled, — to  look  down  on  our  daily 
oares  and  daties  from  a  loftier  point  of  new ;  and 
thenoe  to  retain  to  them  with  fresh  feelings  and  resolutions. 
Sometimes  tliose  ascents  were  very  steep  and  difficult ;  and 
I  have  ventored  to  tell  him  that  tho  richness  of  his  metaphors 
and  similes,  heantiful  and  original  as  they  alwa)*}!  were^  made 
it  hordtir  to  climb  after  him,  and  that  we  sometimes  wanted 
him  to  hold  oat  to  ns  a  shepherd's  crook,  rather  than  a 
jevelled  eroxier  I  But  the  exercise,  If  laborions,  was  to  the 
laat  degree  mentally  healthful,  and  morally  £(trengtheuiug. 
There  was  a  great  variety  also,  in  these  wonderful  sermous. 
To  hear  one  of  them  only,  a  listoner  would  come  away 
deeming  the  preacher  j>ar  imitunea  a  profound  and  most 
discriminating  Critic.  To  bear  another,  he  would  consider 
him  a  Philosopher,  oooupiod  entirely  with  the  vastoat  problems 
of  Science  and  Theology.  Again  another  would  leave  the 
impression  of  a  Poet,  oa  great  in  his  prose  as  the  author  of 
In  Mmnoriam  in  verse.  And  lastly  and  above  all,  there  waa 
always  the  man  filled  witli  devout  feeling,  who,  by  his  very 
presence  and  voicu  cnmmnnicated  reverence  and  the  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  an  all-sccing  God. 

I  oould  write  many  pages  concerning  these  Sunday 
experiences ;   but  I  shall  do  better,  I  think,  if  I  give  my 
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readers,  who  h&ye  never  heard  them,  some  Bmall  sunplea  of 
what  I  ouried  awAy  firom  iaaa  to  time  'of  them,  u  noted 
down  in  letters  to  my  friend.     Here  ore  a  few  of  thorn : 

"  Mt.  Martioeau  preadied  of  aiming  at  perfection.  At 
the  end  ho  drew  a  |iicturn  of  a  soul  which  has  m&do  8ucb 
rtmgglfla  bat  has  failed.  Then  he  eapposod  vrhat  most  be 
the  feeling  of  such  a  eon!  eoteriug  on  the  faturo  lifo,  ita 
vegreta;  and  thoa  inquired  what  influooco  being  Uftod 
above  the  things  of  seubo,  the  nearness  to  God  and  hoUnoaa 
would  have  on  it?  Would  ic  then  arise?  Tetl  and  the 
Fatbor  woald  ay,  *  This  ray  boo  was  dead  and  it  alive  again : 
hawasloetand  ia  foand  for  evermore.*  I  cannot  tell  yoo 
how  bcantifnt  it  was,  how  true  in  the  senso  of  those  deepMt 
intaitiona  which  I  hold  to  be  certainly  true  Akuum  they 
bear  with  Itiom  the  aeune  of  tMiiug  absolutely  hi^/hett,  tlie 
echo  of  a  higher  harmony  than  belongn  to  oar  poor  rainda. 
Uo  Bo^^mcd,  for  a  moment,  to  bo  talking  in  the  old  convon- 
tional  way  about  repsBtanoo  wAm  too  tale ,  atu]  then  barst 
out  in  faith  and  bopet  w  far  feEaaaoendiuR  all  snob  ideas 
that  one  fell  it  oamft  from  aaoibec  Bootoe." 

"  .Mr.  Martineaa  gave  u  a  macnU^MOt  lemioo  on  Sunday. 
I  wail  in  groat  Inok  not  to  miss  it.  Ono  point  was  this. 
Our  moral  judgmeote  aro  always  fonndod  ou  witat  wu 
Buppoao  to  bo  tiio  tiuntrd  motive  of  the  aotor,  not  on  the 
mora  external  act  Itaelft  which  may  bo  miaohievous  or 
benaBoont  in  tho  highest  degree,  without,  properly-awaking, 
afTeotiog  our  porrly  ttfiustl  jtul^uiBot — ^.g.,  an  nuintoationol 
homicide.  Now,  if,  (an  oar  opponouta  affimj)  our  Moral 
8ttu«o  came  to  us  n^  extra,  merely  as  tlie  current  opinion 
wliioh  »oei«ty  ban  attached  to  injuhena  or  benafioial 
actions,  then  we  shuulil  nut  Lhoadeddeonr  judgment  by 
the  intfrn'il,  bat  by  the  external  and  vlatble  part  (^  the  act, 
by  which  alone  aoeiely  b  hurt  or  beueAtted.  The  laot 
tlmt  our  mural  Judgxaeat  regards  int*rnat  things  oxoluai rely, 
U  (ividonce  that  it  springi  from  an  inttmai  sooroo ;  and  that 
wa  Jndgo  another*  bucanso  wo  are  eompellod  to  Jodga  oax< 
•^Ivea  In  the  iMiie  way." 
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are  troost.  Imsgination  is  true,  Affcctioa  u  trofi.  Do 
men  say  tliat  Affection  is  blind  ?  No !  It  la  the  only  thing 
which  truly  sees.  Lore  alone  really  perceiTes.  The  cynic 
dnira  orer  the  world  a  roof  o(  dark  and  narrow  thoughts 
and  soapicionB,  and  than  complains  of  the  close,  nnbe&lthy 
air.  Memory  again  is  more  than  mere  RecoUectiou.  It 
has  tho  true  artist-power  of  aeizing  the  poinU  which 
determine  the  oharfictex  and  recon-strooting  the  image 
mthoot  detailn.  Suppose  there  be  a  Ood.  By  what 
(acaltiea  conld  we  know  Him  save  by  those  which  now 
UB  of  Him.     And  why  should  Uiey  decoivo  ns  ?  ** 


Alas  I  the  exercise  of  proachmg  every  Snnday  became  too 
great  tat  Dr.  Mortineau  to  encounter  after  1872,  and,  by  hifl 
phyaiciau's  orders,  tboee  noble  sermons  camo  to  on  end. 

Beside  Dr.  Martineau,  I  had  the  privilege  of  Eriondship 
with   three    eminent    Unitarian    Ministers,   now   alas  t    all 
departed — Rev.  Cliarlca  Beard,  of  Liverpool,  for  a  long  time  . 
editor  of  tlio  Tkfologkal  lUemc ;  tlte  venerable  and  beloved  \ 
John  James  Tayler ;  and  Rev.  WUliam  Henry  Oianning,  to 
whom  I  was  gratefully  attached,  both  on  account  of  roUgioos 
sympathies,  and  of  his  ardent  udo])tiou  of  our  Anti-vivisection 
cause,  which  ho  told  me  be  had  at  first  r«^arded  aesomewhai 
of  a  "fad"  of  mine,  but  camo  to  recaf^nise  as  amoral  cruaada 
of  deep  significance.     Among  hviug  friends  of  tho  some  body, 
I  am  happy  to  number   Rev.  ^Hulip  \Vick>iteed,  the  successor 
uf  Dr.  Martinuau  in  Portland  Street  and  the  excoedingly  able 
President  of  University  H&ll,  Gordon  Squnre, — an  institatiou* 
in  tho  foundation  of  which  I  gladly  took  part  on  tho  invitation  i 
of  Mrs.  Uomphry  Ward. 

A  man  in  whoso  books  I  had  felt  great  interest  in  my  old 
studies  at  Newbridge,  and  whose  intarconrse  was  a  real 
pleasnre  to  me  in  London,  was  Hr.  W.  R.  Greg.  I  intensely 
respected  the  courage  which  moved  him,  in  those  early  days 
of  the  Fifties,    to  publish  such   a  book   as  the   Creed  </ 
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Ckriaundom,  He  was  iheo  •  yoong  nuu,  (mtering  pabtio  lil« 
with  the  natnrft]  ambitions  which  hia  great  abilities  justiliL'd, 
and  the  avowal  of  Bucfa  exorbitant  heresios  (nothing  short  of 
pure  Theism)  as  the  book  oontained,  was  enough  at  ihnt 
flato  to  spoil  any  man's  career.  He  waa  a  lajTman,  too,  and 
man  of  the  world,  "  Que  DiabU  allait  U  faire,  writing  on 
thocdogy  at  all?"  That  book  remains  to  this  day  a  most 
valoablo  manual  of  arguments  and  evidunoes  against  th« 
Crwti  'if  CKriUendom;  set  forth  in  a  grave  and  reverent 
spirit  and  in  a  dear  and  manly  atytu.  Hia  Enigma*  of  Life 
had,  I  believe,  a  larger  litt'iary  Kur«<>8s.  The  world  had 
moved  much  nearer  to  his  siandpoiut ;  and  thu  hlnigmas 
eonoem  the  most  interesting  aatgeote.  We  had  a  Ultle 
friendly  eootrovorsy  over  one  paasaga  in  the  tasfty.  EUevhur*. 
1&.  Oreg  had  laid  it  down  that,  bareafter,  Love  must  retreat 
from  the  discovery  of  the  sinfulnesa  of  the  beloved ;  and  that 
both  saint  and  sinner  will  accept  as  inevitable  an  eternal 
Mparation  {Fni{ttnm,  l»l  Edit.,  p.  268).  To  this  I  demarrtMl 
strtmuously  in  my  Hopes  0/  Uu  Human  Raa  fp.  182-6).  I 
said,  "  The  poor  solf-eoDdomuiMi  soul  whom  Mr.  Grog  imaf^iui 
as  turning  away  in  an  agony  of  shanu:  luid  hopflesauesB  from 
the  virtaoaa  fiiaad  ha  loved  on  enrth,  and  loves  still  at  aii 
immeaanraUe  distance, — muh  a  soul  is  not  ontaidf<  Uur  palo 
of  lova,  divine  or  hnmao.  Nay,  is  he  not,— «vea  auuming 
his  gtiilt  to  b«  blaek  aa  night, — only  in  a  similar  reUtion  to 
the  purest  of  erealed  tools,  whioh  that  purest  soul  boUa  to 
the  All  holy  One  above?  If  Qod  eaa  bvs  tu,  a  it  not  Uin 
aema  of  moral  protonpltoa  to  think  of  a  homan  Mral  being 
too  para  to  love  any  alnaar,  so  long  aa  in  him  tlMre  ramaioi 
any  veatiga  of  affeetion  7  The  whole  problem  ia  unreal  and 
bnpoanUe.  In  the  firat  plaoa,  Uun  is  a  putootinl  iimral 
ei}nallty  betwei  all  aooU  capable  of  equul  luvr,  and 
the  one  ean  never  ruaeh  a  buight  wheooe  it  may  Justly  daapiia 
lh«  other.    And,  in  the  ioeond  pUoa,  the  higbor  the  virtuoua 
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floul  may  liave  rison  iu  the  spiiitoal  world,  tlio  more  it  uiut 
have  acquired  the  god-like  Insight  which  bohohla  the  good 
under  the  e\-U,  aud  not  l&sa  the  god-UkoLove  which  ombraooi 
the  repontaot  Prodigal. 

In  the  next  editinn  of  his  T^nUpm-t  (the  7tb),  ftiler  tli« 
iftsQO  of  my  bonk,  Mr.  Grog  wrote  a  most  ganorouB  reeantj 
tioD  uf  hiu  fanner  view.     He  said : — 

"  The  (orco  of  thoso  objoctionB  lo  my  doliiwation  eannn 
bo  gainsaid,  and  onght  not  to  have  buou  ovorlookod.  No 
doubt  a  soul  tliat  can  bo  love  and  ko  (eol  its  soparation 
from  the  objects  of  its  love,  cannot  bo  wholly  lost.  It  masi 
still  retain  olemonts  of  recovery  and  redemption,  and 
qaalittes  to  win  and  to  merit  answering  affection.  The 
lovingneH  of  a  nature— its  capacity  for  strong  and  de^ 
attachment — mnst  constitute,  thoro  as  bore,  the  most 
hopeful  obaractcristic  out  of  which  to  elicit  and  foster  all 
other  good.  No  donbt,  again,  if  the  sinful  continue  to  love 
in  spite  of  ttieir  siufuluess,  the  blcHsod  will  cot  cease  to 
love  in  consequence  of  their  blDBSodnoss." 

Later  on  he  asks  : — 

"  How  can  the  blessed  enjoy  anyibiug  tu  bo  call«d 
Happiness  it  the  bad  arc  writhing  in  bopoless  anguish  i  '* 
'*  ObvioiiBly  only  in  one  way.  By  rffuwj  to  love,  that  ia,  \rg 
renonnoiug  the  best,  and  purest  jmrt  of  tlinir  nature.  .  .  . 
Or,  to  pnt  it  iu  still  bolder  language,  '  Hoie, — gicfn  a  hftl  o) 
tormint  and  d^tpairfor  milliont  of  hU  frifndt nnd  ftUov  men — 
OOH  tkt  good  enjoy  H«aven  except  by  htcominy  fttd,  and  without 
being  miraculously  changed  for  tbo  worse  ? '  " 

The  following  flAtt«ring  lettora  are  unluckily  all  which  I 
hav«  kept  of  Mr.  Greg's  writing: — 

"Park  Lodge, Wimbledon  Common,  8.Wn 
"  February  lUth. 
"  My  Dear  Miaa  Cobbo, 

■*  I  have  been  sola*,  ing  myself  this  morning,  after  a  month 
of  harrowing  toil,  with  your  paper  in  tho  last  Tkevlofficait 
and  I  want  bo  tell  you  how  mnclt  it  ha8  g'aii&ed  me. 
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**  I  dou't  mc&D  yoor  appreciatiTo  cordiality  towatda 
myBoU,  Dor  3roar  criticisma  on  a  portion  of  my  BpcoulatioiiB, 
which,  however  (thoagh  1  (aucy  you  liaTo  rattier  misread 
mo),  I  wiQ  rofor  to  again  and  try  to  profit  by.  I  dorouy 
you  are  mainly  right,  tho  moro  eo  as  I  see  Mr.  Tbom  lit  the 
Bame  nnmbor  reroonsirates  in  an  identical  tone. 

"  That  year  paper  is,  I  think,  not  only  ttcantirnl  in 
thought  and  much  of  it  ori(riniU,  liut  miiKnlarly  full  of  rich 
Rnggeationfl,  aud  oao  of  Lho  moHt  real  aintriimtioHM  to  a 
fmtbor  oonouption  of  a  poBstblo  fnlore  tbaL  I  bavo  mot  with 
for  Umft*  li  ■■  raal  thmsht — not  Uko  raOHt  of  uiiuc,  mere 
Hentimout  and  imasioation. 

"  I  don't  know  it  you  are  still  in  town,  or  bavo  bogon  the 
viUagiatura  you  spoke  of  when  I  la«t  saw  yon,  but  I  daresay 
ttdi  note  will  be  forwarded. 

"When  did  No.  I  appear? 

**  I  partioolarly  like  yonr  remark  ahoat  tKHt-rfprobarion, 
p.  4A6,  ami  from  4G3  onward.  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
Taylor's  '  Phytimi  Thtviy  vf  Amihtr  Hf«!'  It  i* 
r«i7  ouiiooa  and  iuteresLiug. 

»  Yours  fftithfally, 

"  W.  R.  Grea. 

**  I  have  jn*t  flninbad  an  Introdnotton  (aboot  100  pp.)  lo  a 
new  edition  of  •■  Tbu  Oreod  of  Cbriateadom/*  whicb  will  be 
publishfNl  in  tbo  autnmn,  and  it  ooutaiua  some  tbouffhta 
very  a&alofcotu  to  yonrs." 

"  Park  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Common,  S.W.i 
*•  Aognat  «tb. 
•'  Hy  dear  BCtaa  Gobbs, 

"I  bave  read  yonr  Town  tmd  Ommtff  Uohm  with  Uiucli 
t  slioidd  bavo  tmjoyod  yonr  Paper  still  moro  If 
[  hftd  not  fell  ilukt  ii  wmn  suggtiHtul  by  your  istoutiun  to  cut 
lion,  and  Lbo  dealro  to  pot  a»  ftoo<l  a  facn  npon  tliat 
ttablo  deeigD  w  yon  ootUd.  Howwur  yon  bavo  ifUted 
lbo  OMa  with  raaarkablo  falmuaa,  I.  who  am  a  juuuuonate 
loif«r  of  saiuro,  who  have  sever  lived  In  Town,  aud  should 
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fine  amy  if  I  attempted  it,  Btill  fed  in  tlic  decline  of  yean 
the  increasiDg  necusity  o{  creeping  to«'JTd$  Uw  wodd 
rather  than  retiring  from  it.  I  Ceel*  as  one  grows  oScU  Ifae 
want  of  external  stimalm  to  stSTe  off  stagaatioii.  Thf 
Tiridneas  of  joathfol  thought  is  Qeaded«  I  think,  to  sopport 
aoUtode. 

'*  I  retired  to  WMtoioraland  for  15  yean  in  the  midtUe  of 
life  wh£D  I  was  mnoh  wonit  and  it  did  me  f;ood  :  bat  I  was 
glad  to  oofue  back  to  active  life,  and  I  tliink  mj  preaesil 
location — Wimbledon  Common  for  a  cottage,  wiliiio  5  nuSas 
of  London,  and  coming  in  fire  days  a  woc^ — is  porfeetaon. 

"  I  daresay  yon  may  be  rigbt ;  hot  all  yoor  friends  will 
mifls  yoo  moob — ^I  not  tbu  Least. 

**  Toon  bithfully, 

Mr.  Orc^B  aDn^ioD  to  my  Tomn  and  CoutWy  Mourn 
reniiads  me  of  a  lettGo*  which  wss  sent  me  hj  Bome  nskaowa 
reader  on  the  pnbUcatioD  of  that  article.  It  repeats  a  fiMsoas 
story  worth  recording  as  told  thus  by  an  ear-witiMU  who, 
though  snoDjrmoas  U  obvioui»ly  worthy  of  credit. 

"  Atbeneam  Clob, 

"  Pall  Mall.  3. W. 

"Will  Miss  Cobbe  kindly  pardon  ilie  liberty  taken  by  a 
reeder  of  her  deligbtfol  '  Town  and  Coontry  Monae  *  id 
renturinfi  to  snbstitnte  the  true  TeiBioo  of  Sir  Georya 
Lewis'  too  iamoos  dictom  ? 

**  In  tiic  hearing  of  tks  writer  he  was  asked  (by  one  of  lili 
mbonlinstcs  in  the  OoTemment)  as  they  weM  gntthig 
into  the  traio,  rotnming  to  town, 

**  *  Well  1     Uow  do  yon  like  life  in  Uorefordahire  f  * 

"  *  Ah  1  It  woold  be  very  tolerable,  if  it  were  not  for  lk» 
AmiatmenU  * — was  his  reply. 

"  BGsB  Cobbe  has  hiKh  Aathority  for  the  mis-^notatio«i : 
foi  the  Tima  inTariably  commits  it ;  and  the  present  writer 
has  again  and  again  intended  to  oorzeot  it,  and  failed  to 
execute  tlie  iutentioo. 
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"(I  ibay  ore  pleaBuroft»  tlioy  arc  plmturti;  and  tlw 
paradox  is  abRurd,  instoad  of  amofiiDg ;  bat  tho  oppraasiro 
stnpidity  of  many  of  tho  *  Amtuemmia'  (to  tbo  Author  of 
*  ItifluoDOO  of  Authority,'  Ac.  I)  may  well  call  up  in  the  mind 
tho  sort  of  amiable  oyuicism,  whidi  was  a  feature  of  bis 
own  obaracter. 

**  Oo  arriTiuK  bite  aitcl  unex))Cctodly  at  bomo  for  a  fort- 
ni^t'a  Rt$tt  bo  found  bis  own  study  occupied  by  two  young 
ladies  (sisters)  as  a  Betiroom—ii  being  tbo  uight  of  Lady 
Tbetflsa's  Ball  t  With  bis  exquiaite  good  oaturo  bo  simply 
set  ftboot  fiudiug  aome  other  roost;  and  all  the  oompluut 
he  arer  made  was  thmi .  wbiob  has  become  perhaps  not  too 
fomoosl'* 


At  the  time  of  the  Fronoo-Prussian  tvur,  as  will  be 
nmsmbend  by  everyooo  living  at  tho  tioio  id  London,  tho 
elMYBgo  between  tfae  sympaUiisorft  witli  Uie  two  couteuding 
eoontrics  was  almost  as  sharp  as  it  had  previously  beeu 
fluriuff  (he  American  War  between  the  portizami  of  tho  North 
iLutl  (if  the  Houtb.  Dean  StaoJey  wu  one  of  onr  fneada 
who  took  warmly  the  side  of  llie  (Surmaus,  and  I  naturally 
Mint  him  a  lottor  I  had  rcceivcMl  from  a  I'Vpnchmon  whom 
we  both  raspecliH),  rumousLratiag  rntliur  bitlurly  u^uiiut  tlie 

:itade  of  England.  Tha  Dean,  in  retoming  M.  P/s  bitter 
'inoto  u  follows'  :— 

*•  Puanory.  Uaroh  iUltb«  1871. 
**  Dear  M&M  Cobbo. 

"  Although  yOD  kindly  esenae  ma  txom  doing  ao.  I  oannot 
faol  «Z|ir«B8,  aud  almost,  wish  tfaAl  yoa  OOnkl  convey  to 
M.  P.  tho  nkoUaefaoly  ioterest  wUh  wfaleh  wo  hovo  read  hsa 


•  Molt  of  (ho  funowlng  leUsn  wan  loni  by  m«  to  Mr.  WiOrood 
when  he  ws«  preparing  the  Uogr^ty  of  XJcsu  Bt&uley,  uid  in 
rolurning  th«m  he  ikbl  ibal  he  had  kapft  eoplaa  td  them,  aoi) 
mvMit  le  kodnde  Uiutn  in  his  book.  Tha  preseirt  Sdllor  aot 
heving  used  tbsm,  t  ftel  aiyablf  ki  Ubvrlr  to  print  them  bera. 

I  L 
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letter.  Interesting  of  ooorso  it  is  bat  to  as~I  know  not 
wfaetber  to  yon — it  is  deeply  sad  to  see  a  man  like  M.  P.  so 
thoroughly  blind  to  tbe  true  Ritu&tion  of  his  country.  Not 
B  word  of  rcpcutauoD  for  the  aggrcsniTC  and  anjnst  vna  t 
not  a  wurdof  acknowled^ctieut  tliat.litul  tliu  French,  as  they 
vislird,  invaded  Germany,  they  wonid  linTo  eutcrod  Berlin 
and  seised  the  Rhenish  provinces  mthoui  remorso  or  com* 
punctiou  I— not  a  spark  of  appreciation  of  the  moral  snpc- 
riority  by  which  the  Germans  acbieved  thoir  suoccssos  I  I 
do  not  donbt  that  excesses  may  have  been  committed  by 
the  German  troops ;  but  I  feel  sunt  tbot  they  have  been 
exceeded  by  those  of  the  French,  and  wonld  hare  been  yet 
more  had  tbe  French  entered  Germany. 

"  And  how  very  snperduoan  to  attack  us  for  havinf*  dono 
jnst  the  same  as  in  1848 !  Oar  sad  crime  was  not  to  haro 
proTOQtcd  the  war  by  remonstrating  with  tho  French 
Emporor  and  pooplo  in  July,  IBTO,  and  of  that  poor  P.  takei 
so  Boooont  I    Al&B  1  for  France  1 

"  Yoora  ainoerelv. 

"  A.  P.  Stanuit." 


I 
I 


The  following  is  a  rather  important  note  as  recording  the 
Puau's  BentJJiients  as  regarded  Cunlinal  Newman.  I  cannot 
recall  what  was  the  paper  which  I  hod  sent  hioi  to  which  ho 
allados.  I  think  I  had  spoken  to  him  of  my  friendship 
with  Francis  Newman,  and  of  tho  information  given  me  by 
tbe  latter  that  he  could  never  remember  his  brother  putting 
his  hand  to  a  single  cause  of  benevolence  or  moral  reform. 
I  had  naked  him  to  solicit  his  support  with  that  of  Cardinal 
Manning  {already  obtained)  to  the  cause  for  which  I  waa 
then  beginning  to  work, — on  behalf  of  animals. 


1 


"Jan.  lOUi.  1875. 
•'  My  dear  Miss  Cobbo. 

*'  I  rotnm  this  with  many  thanks.     I  think  yon  mo»t 
have  sout  it  to  me,  partly  as  a  rebuke  fur  baviuj;  so  nearly 
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Bailed  in  tho  sune  boat  of  igoonuioe  and  luhuznaiiity  with 
Dr.  Newman. 

*'  I  have  jtui  finiBhed,  with  a  mixture  of  wearineoa  and 
nausea,  bis  letter  to  the  Duke  o(  Norfolk.  Kvea  the  flexoe 
innnendoGH  and  deadly  thrnsta  at  Manning  cauuot  roooDollo 
mo  to  Boch  a  mass  of  oobwebs  and  ovasionbt  When  tlie 
sum  of  the  theological  teaching  of  tho  two  hrothom  in 
weighed,  will  not  *  tho  Soul '  of  Francis  Iw  found  to  coaster- 
balance,  OH  A  c<<ntrIf>utiDU  to  true,  solid,  catholic  (oTon  in 
any  aenm  of  the  word)  Chrtfttiaoity,  all  tho  writings  of 
Johu  Ilcury? 

*'  I  hnve  seni  my  paper  on  Vustmtintti  to  tlie  Conttmpviarif. 
"  Yonrs  sinoerely, 

"A.   P.   SXiKLBY. 

**  Bead  It  in  the  Ui;ht  of  his  old  letter  lo  B.  UUathoniu. 
pubUabed  in  (illegible)." 

The  papers  on  "  Voetmente,"  to  which  Dean  BtaiUoy 
olltidos,  had  interested  and  anmaed  me  moob  when  be  read  it 
at  SioQ  College,  and  I  had  urged  him  to  send  it  to  nuo  of  the 
ICoviewa.  Hen  ia  s  report  of  that  avimiiig's  procMvliugs 
which  I  sent  next  day  to  my  friend  Mum  EUiot 

"  January  14lti,  Wi&. 
"  X  do  so  uneh  wish  you  had  been  with  as  last  night  at 
SioD  CoUege.  Deau  Stanley  was  tnorodoUghtful  than  over. 
tie  read  m  ^endid  p!viH.<r.  toll  of  learnlogi  wit,  and  aeoM  on 
EetUtiMtiMl  I'ftttfxnu.  Iji  tbaooiinttofit(beaaUinfietring 
to  ibo  position  of  the  altar,  dec.,  that  en  tbb  nibjeot  be  had 
noUiiug  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  bis  friend,  ihn  Dean  ef 
brifitol,  *whoiie  authority  on  all  matters  eouneoted  with 
Kn((lifili  eooleri—tioal  history  was  unirenMlly  adtnittod  to 
lie  Uiu  boat*    After  tbe  reading  of  his  paper,  which  lasted 

an  hoar  and  a  qaarier»  (bat  odious  l>r.  L got  ap,  and  in 

his  mincing  brogoe  aUaokod  Ueaa  Stanley  very  rudely. 

Tbon  Ujoy  called  on  Martineaa,  and  bo  nude  a  obamiiDg 

■peech,  '*rg''*"^**g  by  eeying  Me  had  notting  to  do  wiib 

,  having  rneetypd  no  ordinatioo,  and  might  tor  him 
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part  repeat  the  poem  "NotfUng  to  IKmit/**  Then  be  w<int 
on  to  say  that  if  tbo  Chnrch  woro  ever  to  rcf^aiu  tho  Nod* 
conformists,  it  would  certainly  not  bo  by  proceoiliug  in  tbe 
BBoerdotol  direction.  He  was  much  cheered.  Rev.  H. 
Wliite  made,  I  thongbti  ouo  of  tlio  best  spoechoa  of  (h» 
oTeuing.    Altogether,  it  was  cxooedingly  amusing." 

On  the  occasion  of  tho  intcrmont  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
Westminster  Abboy,  I  sent  tho  Boon,  by  his  reqncst,  somo 
hints  respecting  Sir  Chiurloa'  views  and  ohuractur,  and 
received  the  following  reply : 

"February  2Gth,  187S. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

**  Tour  letter  m  invaluable  to  me.  Long  as  vras  my 
acqiiaintanoc  with  Sir  Cbarloti  Lycll,  and  kind  aa  ho  was 
to  mo,  I  never  knew  him  intimately,  and  thcrororo  most 
of  what  you  tell  me  was  new.  The  last  time  he  spoke  lo 
me  was  in  urging  me  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  aak 
Colouso  to  prcacli.  Con  you  tell  mo  one  small  point? 
Had  he  a  turn  for  mosio  ?  I  must  refer  back  to  tbe  last 
fnuorat  {when  I  could  not  jireacb)  of  Sir  Storudale  Ilcuuctt, 
and  it  would  ho  a  convonionoo  for  me  to  know  this,  Km- 
oriVb. 

"  Yoa  will  oonio  (if  you  couie  to  the  sermon)  and  any 
friends, — thro'  the  Deanery  at  2.45  on  Sunday. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"A.  P.  STAJn;.BT." 
Bomo  time  after  this  I  sent  him  one  of  my  theological 
articles  on  the  liifo  after  Death.     Ho  ocknowlolgod  it  thtu 

kindly : — 

"Deanery,  November  2nd. 
"  Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

**  Many  thanks.  Tonr  writing  on  this  subject  ia  to  me 
more  nearly  to  tho  truth — at  least  more  nearly  to  my  hopes 
and  desiree — than  almoat  any  otliers  which  are  now  tloatiiig 
around  ns. 

"  Toots  sincerely, 

"  A.  P.  SXAOTJtT.- 


I 


This  next  letter  again  retorred  to  ono  of  my  books — and 
to  CnrtUnal  Newmoo : — 

"October  12tb.  1876. 
"  My  tloar  Miss  Coblio, 

'*  Huiy  tbftnlu  for  your  booh.  Ton  vriU  see  by  my  loiter 
lost  night  that  I  had  ahcady  moflo  good  pn^ess  iu  it ;  au 
borrowed  from  the  Library.    I  iJiall  mach  valao  it. 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  Newman's  letter.  I  am 
macli  moro  aoxiona  that  the  publio  ahould  see  it  ttian  that 
I  nhoulil.  I  am  amazod  at  the  impresKion  matle  niton  mo 
by  the  "  CbaraotcTiatios  "  of  Newmut.  Mont  of  the  seleC' 
lioDK  I  liiul  mail  before  ;  but  tbo  net  result  is  of  a  fomgo 
of  iaacUuU  diaiageDaotia  Qoaeotioa ;  aUexcciitthopenioiial 
reminiaocDcea. 

**  Youra  uuty, 

"  A.  P.  Stahlst." 

One  day  I  bad  been  eoUiiig  ou  Iiim  at  the  Duanery,  and 
•aid  to  him,  ntUrx  doftcribing  my  office  in  Mct^riu  Strovt  and 
oar  freqnent  Committoo  moetings  there :  "  Now  Mr.  Dean, 
do  you  thiiik  it  right  and  as  it  ooght  to  be,  that  /  iboold  lit 
at  that  table  aa  Uon.  See.  with  Lord  Shaflosbory  on  my 
rit^lit,  aod  Cardinal  Manning  on  my  left, — and  thsit  yov  should 
not  ait  oppOMite  to  oompleie  the  *'  lUvnion  of  Ckrutendonn  f  " 
He  langhwl  heartily,  af{ree<l  he  oertoiuly  ought  to  be  there, 
and  promised  to  come.  But  time  failt>d,  and  only  liia 
hnnonred  tuuiio  grseed  onr  liiiU. 

The  fnllnwing  is  tlie  last  tetter  I  have  proMTved  of  Dean 
Stanley's  writing.  It  i>  iie«dlMi  to  say  how  much  pteaaura 
it  gave  mo  :— 

"  Ootobar  IflUi,  187a. 
"DovMiwCobbo. 

<*  I  hnvn  jitnl  flnix^tftd  m  rrailiiift  with  rual  admirntioo 
aiidcouioULLuo  jour  "y/f/xtfo/'fJ^  Uumtm  Hom."  May  leak 
thoM  qnofttiooa  :  1.  lAttin,oroomlngioto.*aacoudi'(liUooT 
If  the  latter,  la  U  too  mmb  to  anggcet  that  tlie  nnt'>  no 
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p.  8  could,  if  not  omitted,  be  modifiod  ?  I  api'reciate  tbt 
niotiTe  for  its  iDsortiou,  bat  it  mnkca  the  lending  and 
recommending  of  tho  book  diffionlt.  2.  >Mjo  is  '  ono  of  the 
greatest  mcu  of  Science  * — p.  SO  ?  8.  Where  ia  there  an 
anUicntio  apiwarance  of  tbo  Pope's  reply  to  Odo  ItosseU — 
^p.  107? 

•*  Yours  Buioerely, 

**  A,  P.  Stanlbt,- 

I  aiWwttrda  learned  from  Dean  Stanley,  one  day  when  I 
was  visiting  him  ut  the  Beanory  after  his  wife's  death,  that 
he  had  road  tbeao  Essays  to  Lady  Augosia  in  the  last  woeks  of 
her  Ufo,  finding  them,  as  he  told  me,  tlie  most  satisfactory 
treatniont  of  the  Hultjocthe  had  met ;  and  that  aller  her  death 
be  read  thorn  over  again.  He  gave  me  with  much  feeding 
a  sad  photograph  of  her  as  a  dying  woman,  after  telling 
me  this.  Mr.  MoUey  tbo  historian  of  the  Ketherhmdx, 
having  aleo  Inst  his  wife  not  long  afterwards,  spoke  to  Dean 
Stanlf^y  of  bis  desire  for  some  book  on  tbe  subject  which 
would  meet  liis  doubts,  and  Dean  Stanley  gave  him  this 
one  of  mine. 

Dean  Shutley,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  tho  most  welcouw 
of  guests  in  every  hoase  which  ho  eaterod.  There  was  some- 
thing in  hiBhigh-mind^dneMjlaon  nso  no  other  term,  his  sense 
of  the  gtory  of  England,  biu  love  of  his  church  (on  extremely 
Elrastiau  principles  1 )  as  tho  National  Ketigion,  his  unfailing 
conrtesy,  his  auafTectod  enjoyment  of  droUery  and  gossip,  and 
bis  almost  youthful  excitement  about  each  important  sabjeAl 
which  cropped  up,  which  made  him  delightful  to  evoyone 
in  torn.  There  was  no  man  in  London  I  think  whom 
it  gave  me  such  pleasure  to  meet  **  in  tho  sixties  and 
seventies"  as  tho  "Great  Dean";  and  he  was  oniformly 
most  kind  to  me.  The  last  occasion,  I  think,  on  which  I  saw 
him  in  foU  spirits  was  at  a  house  where  the  pleasanteirt 
people  were  constantly  to  be  found,— that  of  Mr.  and  Un. 
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Simpson,  in  Cornwall  Gardeofl.  Benut  and  his  wiTo  wore 
thero,  and  I  was  so  favourod  aa  to  bo  seated  next  to  Kenan; 
Dean  Bianley  being  on  the  other  aide  of  oar  tacUol  hostom. 
The  Dean  had  been  showing  Bcn&u  over  the  Abbey  in  thi 
morning,  and  they  were  both  in  the  gayest  mood,  but  1 
remember  Dean  Stanley  speaking  to  Rcuan  witli  iiidescrtb< 
able  and  concentrated  indignation  of  the  avowal  Mr.  Gladelone 
had  recently  mado  that  the  ClorkenwoU  explosiou  had  caiuod 
bim  to  dotenuineon  the  diseetabUshuieut  of  Uie  Irish  Church. 
I  have  found  an  old  letter  to  my  &iead  describing  this 
dinner: — 

'^I  bad  a  most  amnsing  eveniug  yeaterday.  Kind  Mr*. 
Siinpauu  uuulu  me  sit  beaide  Itouau  ;  nod  Dinkti  Stanley  waa 
aoroaa  the  coioer,  &o  we  mode,  vrith  nice  Mrs.  W.  IL  Q.  aud 
Mr.  H.,  a  very  jolly  little  party  at  our  eud  of  the  tabl& 
The  Deau  bc;,'au  wiili  grace,  rather  totU}  toc»,  with  a  bliiik 
nt  itonau,  who  kept  on  novor  mindiug.  H»  (RcQan'a)  looks 
are  even  worao  thau  liia  picture  leads  one  to  expect.  His 
face  Is  exactly  like  a  Aof ,  ao  stopeDdooaty  broad  acroftg  tlie 
ears  and  jowlt  Bat  ho  Is  very  gaoUsmnly  in  manner,  rcry 
wiuuJDg  ami  fall  of  fun  ojidjittf*M,  Wo  had  to  talk  Krsoob 
wiUi  bim,  but  the  Doao'a  Fr«ncb  won  so  moch  worse  than 
mine  tliat  I  felt  quite  aft  ease,  and  rattled  away  about  the 
rn'iiufu  at  Klorooco  iio  appooao  the  wrath  of  tioavoD  oa 
Aocotiut  of  hill  Cie  dt  J^tu),  and  bad  sumo  prirate  Jokes 
with  bim  about  bu  malice  in  colling  tba  l^ihlicaua  of  tbi 
OoHpcbi  *doaani«ira,'  and  tbo  am  a  'baudetl'  He  aai4 
ho  did  it  OD  purpoao;  and  tliat  wbou  ho  waa  but  In  Italy 
numbera  of  poor  (leoplo  came  to  him,  and  aaked  liim  for  the 
lucky  Dumber  for  tlte  lottQfioa,  bccanaa  tbay  lhoQ|i;ht  ho  was 
to  nmr  Ou  DtwQ  ks  musft  Imowl  I  gav*  bltn  your  massif 
aboat  th«  Umgyni  H88n  aiid  he  apologiwd  for  bavtsK 
written  aboQt  tlie  *  meaqnliMS  *  MttsiikTatioua  which  had 
eaoaed  them  to  bo  looked  ap,  [to  wft,  tbatsoToral  loaTSHof  Uio 
AmI  Book  of  Itrr^it  had  boon  stolon  by  too  onihaiiaatia 
Wslsb  acbolam  IJ  and  solomnly  Towod  to  alter  tbu  paaaaga 
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ID  tlic  nnxt  eilitioi),  and  thanlted  yon  (or  tho  promieia  oC 

obtainiDg  leave  for  bim  to  see  them. 

"  I  aitK)  talked  to  M-  Rcqau  of  his  Enfia;  on  the  Poitit  dt 
la  Race  Cdtique,  and  mado  bim  langb  at  UIh  onu  aABertiou 
tbat  Iriabmen  bad  sucb  a  loiigitJ>{  for  '  llic  Infimto '  that 
wbcu  tbey  could  not  attain  to  it  otborwiso  thov  sought  it 
through  a  sicoug  bqitor  '  qni  t'appetU  U  Whitktff*  " 

8ir  Mountatuort  Grant-Buff's  dcUgbtfitl  volumo  on  It«iuui 
hM  opened  lo  my  mind  many  fresh  rcoaons  for  tulnuring  tho 
^ofti  French  scholur,  whouo  works  I  had  falsely  imaginod  I 
bad  known  pretty  well  before  ro^ttbiig  it.  Bnl  when 
all  is  said,  Uie  impression  ho  has  loft  on  me  (and  I  should 
think  on  most  other  people)  is  one  of  disappointment  and 
ihort- falling. 

M.  Benan  has  writtun  of  himself  the  wtll-kno\ni  and  often 
laughdd-at  boast :  "  Seul  dam  itmn  sticU  j'ai  ftu  comprendr^ 
Jhut  Christ  et  St.  Francois  d' Assise ! "  I  do  not  know  about 
hifl  eomprehenaion  of  St.  Francis,  though  I  shocdd  think  it  a 
very  great  tmtr  de  force  for  tho  brilliant  French  Bcademician 
and  critic  to  throw  himself  into  tiiat  tj'pieal  mcdinjval  mind  I 
Bat  as  regarde<I  tho  former  Person  I  should  say  that  of  all 
the  tens  of  thonsanda  who  have  studied  and  written  aboat 
him  during  those  last  nineUx-n  centarios,  Rouan  was  in  soma 
rospcetfl  the  Uast  able  to  *' comprehend"  him.  The  man 
who  could  describe  Uio  story  of  tho  Prodif^rd  as  a  •'  dilirisuM 
parabtiU*'  is  as  for  out  of  Christ's  latitude  as  the  pola 
from  the  etjuator.  One  abhors  tssthelics  when  things 
too  sacred  to  be  measored  by  their  atandard  are  commeodod 
in  their  name.  Benan  seems  to  uie  to  liave  been  for 
practical  purposes  &  Pantheist  without  a  glimmer  of  that 
sense  of  moral  and  personal  relation  to  God  which  was  tlie 
supreme  eharncteristic  of  Christ.  When  ho  translates 
Christ's  pity  for  the  Ahigdalenes  as  jealousy  "pour  la  gloirt 
ita  xon  Phre  dam  ee»  btlUi  criature*;"  and  introdueoQ  tho 
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term  "/nnmn  (Tihw  vw  ifvivoqm**  as  a  renJerii^  for 
"  sinners,"  ho  elrikes  a  note  ao  falso  thiit  no  pnuae  kviahed 
allorwArds  can  restore  hnrmooy. 

Tbo  lato  Lord  Honghtou  was  one  of  the  mon  of  notd  who 
I  met  ooeftsionoUy  at  tho  liouses  of  friends.  I  bad  known  him 
m  Italy  and  bo  was  always  kind  to  me  and  mviU-d  me  to  his 
Christmas  partios  nt  Frj'stono,  which  were  said  to  bo  doli^htful, 
hot  to  which  I  did  not  go.  For  a  po«t  he  had  an  extraordi- 
narily rough  ext<irior  and  blimt  manner.  Ono  day  we  luul  a 
regular  set  to  argument  lasting  a  long  time.  Ho  attacked  the 
order  of  thinge  with  the  usual  pessimist  obsorvalioDS  on  all 
the  evil  in  the  world,  and  implied  that  X  had  no  reasonable 
right  to  my  faith.  I  answered  as  best  I  could,  with  aoma 
saraeatoMB,  and  be  linaUy  coudadod  Die  dtscouion  by 
remarklug  wiUi  concontrnWd  cont<^>[ii|)t :  **  Tuu  mi|;ht  almost  as 
woll  bo  a  CbrlHtiiiu  I  "  Next  day  I  ^M•nt  to  Wc^tininAtcr 
A-bbcy  and  was  sitting  In  the  l)oan*s  pew,  whoni  to  my 
amusemimt  Lord  Uoagbton  eame  in  just  bolow,  with  a  party 
of  tadiet  and  took  a  seat  oxaetly  oppoeito  me.  He  behaved 
of  course  with  edifying  propriety,  but  t  could  not  hcJp 
rt-'flucting  with  a  smile  on  oar  argument  of  the  night 
before,  and  wonduring  how  many  members  of  tlint  and  aumlar 
oouf^gations  who  wuro  naturully  counted  by  outiidcrs  as 
^thfu)  8uppart«ra  of  thu  ortliodox  crtjod,  were  as  little  so, 
ail  fond^  as  tiiLh<:r  Lord  Houghton  or  I. 

With  Oarlyhi,  though  I  saw  htm  very  frequently,  I  nuver 
intorohAQgod  moro  than  a  few  banal  words  of  civility.  Whon 
his  biography  appeared,  I  was,  (as  I  frankly  told  thu  illustrioos 
biograjilicr)  exocvMliDgly  gUd  that  I  bad  oever  gisi-n  him  the 
ehanee  of  attaching  ouu  of  hia  pnnffeDt  upigraiua  to  my  poor 
ponoa.  I  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  a  lady  at  whose 
ho'iKn  ho  1mp|Hiuod  to  roll  ono  afternoon  whtm  I  was  sitting 
with  her,  and  where  h«^  showed  himself  (m  it  st'ojita  to  mo 
tbo  roogboet  mon  invariably  do  in  the  sooioty  of  amiabls 
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Conntcsses);— extremely  appritouL  Also  I  contintmUy 
him  out  walldng  with  one  or  other  of  his  great  historian 
firiends,  who  were  also  mine,  hut  I  avoided  trospikssiDg  OD  their 
good  uatnre ;  or  luldrcssiiig  htm  whim  ho  walked  ap  and  down 
alono  daily  before  onr  door  in  Chej-ne  Walk, — till  one  day 
when  ho  had  he«iu  very  ill,  I  ventured  to  express  my  satisGui- 
tion  in  seeing  him  out  of  doors  again.  He  then  answered 
me  kiiidly.  I  never  sliarcd  the  admirattOB  felt  for  him  by  m 
many  abtu  men  who  know  him  personally,  and  tiierefore  hod 
means  which  I  did  not  possess,  of  estimating  him  aright.  To 
mo  his  books  and  himself  represented  an  anomalous  sort  o 
human  Froit  The  original  stock  was  a  hard  and  thorny 
Scotch  peasant-character,  with  a  splendid  iutt;Uuct  superadded. 
Tbo  graft  was  not  wholly  successful.  A  flavour  of  the  old 
acrid  sloe  was  always  perceptiblo  in  the  plum. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Dr.  Hoggan  in  reply 
to  n  letter  to  Mr.  Carlyle  concerning  Vivisection : 

**  Ecston  Lodge,  Bcckenham, 

"  2ath  Augost,  1876. 
■'Dear  Sir, 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  has  received  yonr  letter,  and  has  read  ik 
carefully.  He  bids  me  say,  that  ever  since  be  was  a  boy 
wheu  he  read  the  account  of  Majendio'a  atrocities,  he  hai 
never  thought  of  the  practice  of  viviscctiuK  autmals  hot 
with  honor.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  heard  him  speak 
of  it  in  the  strongest  terms  of  disgust  long  before  there  was 
any  spoech  about  public  agitation  on  the  sabjeot.  Ub 
believes  that  tbo  reportb  about  the  good  results  said  io  bs 
obtained  from  tbo  practice  of  vi%'i»cction  to  be  iiumeusely 
oxaggorabcd ;  with  tbo  excoptiou  of  certain  expcrimeuta 
by  Harvey  and  certain  others  by  Sir  Charles  ficH,  ho  is  not 
aware  of  any  conepicaous  good  that  has  resulted  from  it. 
Bat  even  snpposing  the  good  results  to  be  much  greater 
Uiau  Mr.  Carlyle  believes  they  are.  and  apart  too  from  the 
sbockiug  pain  inflicted  on  the  helpless  animals  operated 
opon,  he  would  still  think  the  piactioe  ao  bmtaliBiDg  to  the 
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operaton  that  be  would  earnestly  wish  Uie  law  on  tlia 
aabjoct  io  be  altrrod,  so  aa  bo  mako  Vivisection  ereu  in 
IiutituUoaa  Uko  Umt  with  which  you  aru  tiunu(>cteil  a  moaft 
mre  occurrence,  and  when  practiKcd  by  privato  Individnab 
au  indictable  offonco. 

"  You  aro  not  fmro  tliat  the  operators  on  Hriug  animals 
*  cau  bo  counted  on  your  fingers.'  Mr.  Carlyle  with  an  equal 
flharc  of  certainty  belioTee  Vivisection  and  other  kiudrod 
cxpeiiioenta  on  living  animals  to  be  mudi  more  lar^elj 
praotisod,  and  that  tfaey  are  by  no  means  onoommoaly 
uiulertftkcu  by  doctors*  apprentices  and  *  other  misemble 
porsotu.' 

"  Yon  are  mistaken  if  yon  look  o^  -vi  the  TiweM  asa  mirror 
of  virtuft ;  on  tlus  very  mifaject  when  it  at  ftrtd  began  to  be 
pnblicly  disonsaed  last  winter,  it  pnnto<I  a  lottor  from 
....  which  yonr  letter  itself  would  proro  to  bo  alto- 
g»lhur  compoBed  of  falsehoods. 

'*  \ViUi  Mr,  Carlylo's  oom[rfimcnta  and  good  wiahcu. 
**  I  rematu,  dear  Sir, 
"  Yours  truly, 

**  UafiT  CiRLTtA  ArmrN." 


Mr.  Carlyle  supported  our  Anti-vivisecUra  Hociety  firom 
the  outeot,  for  which  I  woa  vei^  gratefVil  to  him :  bat  having 
promiaed  to  join  our  first  inipnrtant  ilnpuljitioii  tu  tint  Home 
Office,  Io  nr^e  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Hill  m  ucrurduuce 
with  tlio  reeommeudatious  al  the  Royal  Commiaaioa,  he 
fuilod  at  the  laat  moment  to  put  iu  ui  appearaooo*  Itaring 
k-amed  that  Cardinal  Manniug  was  to  l>e  alaopreaeaL  I  wia 
(old  that  ho  said  be  wooLd  not  ap[Niar  iu  public  with  the 
Oardiaal,  who  wa«,  be  thonght,  *'tho  chief  nmiiMary  oi 
BeelMbob  tu  Enghuid  I "  Vnies  this  waa  rciieated  U>  mo,  my 
rrraark  wan  : — "  Inftdela  U  rhl  Time  was,  wlien  Oardiuala 
would  not  appear  !n  pnbUo  with  infidels  t  '* 

Knthtng  hex  Hiir{iTiK4xl  me  more  In  reading  the  mMnoirs 
and  lett#ra  of  Mr.  and  Mm.  Carlyle  than  the  small  inUirMt 
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either  of  thom  ftoems  to  have  felt  in  tho  grpnt  gnhfeeU  which 
formed  the  lifework  of  their  many  Dlustrioua  viaitors.  While 
humbler  folk  who  touched  Uio  same  circles  were  vehemently 
Attracted,  or  eli^o  repelled,  by  the  political,  philosophical  and 
theological  theories  and  labours  of  such  men  as  Mazziui, 
Mill,  Colcnso,  Jowctt,  Martincaa  and  Dar^viQ,  and  every 
conversation  and  almost  every  letter  contained  new  &otc,  or 
animated  discussions  regarding  tlium ,  the  Carlyles  received  visits 
from  these  greitt  mun  couLiuually,  with  (it  would  deem)  little 
or  no  interest  io  their  ainut  or  views  ono  way  or  the  othttt 
in  approval  or  disapproval ;  and  wrote  and  talked  macfa  more 
seriously  about  the  delinqnoncies  of  their  own  maidservauU, 
and  tbe  great  and  never  •to-be- sufficiently -appoalod'agaizket 
cock  and  hen  nniaanoe. 

I  bad  known  Cardinal  Manning  in  Romo  about  18G1  <ir  ' 
1803  when  he  was  "Moumguor  Maiming,"  and  went  a  Httla 
into  English  society,  resplendent  in  a  beautiful  violet  rolx». 
He  was  very  busy  in  those  days  making  converts  amoog 
English  young  ladies,  and  one  with  whom  wo  were  acqaainted, 
tbe  daughter  of  a  celebrated  authoress,  foil  into  his  net.  He 
had,  at  all  times,  a  gentle  way  of  ridiculing  English  doings 
and  prejudices  which  was  no  doubt  telling.  One  of  the 
stories  he  told  mo  was  of  an  Italian  sacristan  o.^kiog  him 
"  what  was  the  Bad  Prayer  Book  which  all  the  English  tourist* 
carried  ahotit  aud  read  so  devoutly  In  the  churehea?"  (of 
course  Murray's  Hand-books).* 

*  Wo  bad  many  good  stories  floating  about  In  Rome  at  thaa 
time  and  ho  was  always  ready  to  enjoy  them,  bal  one,  I  fcUink,  lold 
me  by  the  pauitcr  Fcnry  Williama,  woaUl  not  have  tickled  him  ma 
it  did  tu  berefcics.  The  Fope,  it  aeems,  oQercJ  oneof  his  Cardinmla 
(vfaoao  reputation  woa  far  from  ImmacQlato)  a  pinofa  of  anoff. 
The  Cardinal  replied  more  facetiouAly  than  respeetfolly  "Non  ho 
qufHo  vUio,  Santo  Padre."  Pius  TX.  observed  qoiotly,  snapping hia 
•nnffboz,  "  Se  vuio/une,  Vntrexle  "  (If  it  hod  been  a  vice  yott  wouU 
have  hod  it)  1 
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A  fow  ycon  aftorwarda  whon  be  boxl  rctarnod  to  EoglMsd 
ns  Archbishop  of  Woeiminster,  I  mot  him  protty  froquontly 
at  KGas  Staoloy's  honso  in  Grosvenor  Groscent,  He  there 
attacked  me  chocrMly  out)  evening:  "Mias  Oohbo 'I  have 
found  ont  something  against  }n>a.  I  hare  diflooverod  that 
Voltniro  woe  part-uH'uor  of  a  BUve-ship  I  ** 

"  I  bog  you  to  bolievo,' '  said  I.  *'  Uiat  I  have  no  rMponsibility 
whatever  regpoetint;  Voltaire  t  Dot  I  woaUl  aak  your  Oraee, 
vbeUur  it  be  not  tme  that  Los  Coaos,  the  soiutly  Doniinicou, 

Iffmnded  Negro  Slavery  in  America?  '*  A  Church  of  England 
ttimuX  coming  np  an<I  laughing,  I  discharged  a  second  barrel : 
"And  waH  not  tJic  Protestant  Saint,  Newton  of  Oinoy, — 
much  worse  than  oU, — the  0<i;iMm  of  a  Slave-ship?"* 
One  evening  at  this  pleasant  house  I  wad  standing  oo  the 
rug  in  one  of  the  rooma  talking  to  Ur.  Mattitev  Arnold  and 
two  or  three  olher  oeqnaintanoes  of  the  some  set.  The 
■Tchbishop,  on  entering  shook  hands  with  each  of  tu,  and 
wo  were  all  talking  in  the  usual  easy.  mb*fanmorous,  London 
way  when  a  toll  military-looking  man,  a  Mi^or  G.,  came  io, 
and  aaoing  Miuiuing,  walked  straight  op  to  him»  wont  down 
on  otw  knae  and  Idasod  his  ring  I  A  l>omb  fialliug  amongst  tis 
would  Moreoly  have  been  more  slortllng ;  and  Manning, 
RnflliAtw*.  ut  he  was  to  Iha  backbone  utidur  hin  fluo  Koniun 
featban,  waa  obviously  diseo&eoHod,  Uiough  dignified  as  ever. 
In  a  letior  to  a  frUnd  doted  Fob.  19tb,  1867. 1  Onil  I  said  : 

**I  lioil  on  oniuiiiiig  oooTonuttiou  with  Atcblaahop  Manning 

Iba  otbor  night  at  Mimt  Stanley's.    Ho  wna  moat  good* 

faomoorod,  coming  u^  to  mo  a*  I  wa«  talking  to  Sir  C. 

TvaTolyon*  about  Rome,  and  aaying  *  I  am  glwl  you  think  o< 

IgofailttoBiHDaiMxtwintar.MiaaOohbe.   Itpravoa  yon  expect 

'tlbaFDiMteboftrsayeatabliRbadibcrastiU.'  Wohadratbera 

Cnrtoaftly  Minugli  I  havn  luul  oooooUm  to  rvpsot  ttdi  remark 
l)ii«  Bpring  (IMtl)  to  4  cwlrvvmy  in  Ibe  column*  el  the 
CaUwUe  Uma, 
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long  tallf  about  PosaagUa  who  ho  says  ha*  recautcd,—  [a  fad  I 
hoard  stroDgly  coatradicied  labor.J  Mr.  J.  (aow  Sir  H.  J.) 
oauto  behind  him  in  the  mid»b  of  oar  talk  and  almoHt  pitched 
the  Archbishop  on  mo,  with  sach  a  ptuh  as  I  norer  saw 
given  in  a  drawing-roum  1  Tho  Dean  and  Laily  Aiij^sta 
came  in  later, and  uhe  asked  oagorly:  'W^oro  was  Manning?' 
having  novct  seon  him.  Ho  had  gone  away,  so  I  told  her 
of  the  entbaaiastic  meeting  which  had  afforded  a  spectacle 
to  as  all  an  hour  before,  between  him  and  Archdeacon 
Denison.  It  was  qaito  a  aceno  of  ecclesiastical  reoonoilia* 
tion;  a  'Reunion  of  Christeudom  I  (They  bad  boon  told 
RAch  that  the  othor  was  in  tho  adjoining  room,  and  Arch- 
deacon DeoiHOU  literally  ruBlied  with  both  hands  ontsproad 
to  meet  the  Cardinal,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  hia 
ooQTeraion.) " 

In  later  yearn),  I  received  at  least  half-a-dozen  notes  from 
tiiuu  to  timo  fjTom  hi»  £uuuenca  asking  for  details  of  our 
An ti- vivisection  work,  and  exhibiting  his  anxiety  to  maater 
the  &eta  on  which  be  proposed  to  speak  at  oar  Mooitzigt. 
Here  aro  somo  of  Ihciio  notes : — 


"Archbishop's  House,  WestminBter,  S.Vr.t 

"Jane  I2th.  1862. 
**  Doar  MifH  Cobbe, 

"I  should  bo  much  obliged  if  yoa  would  send  me  some 

reoenb  facts  or  utterances  of  the  Mant^azza  kind,  for 

tho  meeting  at  Lord  Shaftesbury's.    I  have  for  a  long  timo 

lost  all  rookoniug  from  overwork,  and  need  to  be  posted  op. 

**  Believe  me,  always  faithfully  yours, 

'•  Hkxwt  E.,  Card.  Archbp.** 

*■  Cardinal  HBnning  to  Miss  F.  V.  C. 

"  Eastern  Road,  Brighton. 
■'  Dear  Misa  Cobbe, 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  my  slowness  in  answering  yotu 
letter  has  not  arisuu  from  any  diminutioji  uf  care  on  Vivj. 
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section.  I  was  nev&c  bettor  able  to  miderffluid  tt,  for  I 
bare  boon  (or  nearly  ibree  weeks  In  pain  day  and  uiglit 
from  tietir&lgi&  in  tbo  rigbt  arm.  which  m&koa  writiog 
(iil&cult. 

"  I  bsTO  not  seen  Mr.  Holt's  Bill,  and  I  <lo  not  know  what 
ti  oiniH  at. 

**  Before  I  can  aay  aoythin;;,  I  wish  to  Imj  folly  Informed. 
Tlie  Rill  of  laflt  year  iloos  notcoutont  mo. 

**  Bat  wo  moat  tal>o  care  not  to  weaken  wltak  wo  bave 
gained.  I  hope  to  istay  bore  orer  Sonday,  and  fihould  bo 
siDch  obliged  if  yoQ  could  denire  lomeonQ  to  Mind  mo  a 
oopy  of  Mr.  Holt's  Bill. 

*'  Has  BufBciuut  organised  effort  been  made  to  onfotot 
Mr.  CroH'B  Aot? 

*'  BftUero  mo,  always  yoan  very  trnlyi 

«  HutBT  £.,  Cord.  Arobbp.'* 

"  Arcbhisbo|)'a  Honso,  Wcstminflter,  S.W., 
"JtiBe22od.  1884. 
**Doar  MiwCobbe. 

"  t  will  attend  tbe  mo«tlnK  of  tlio  26tb  oulesa  binderod 
by  Mnmo  onforonoen  nooo«dty,  bnt  I  most  ask  yon  to  oond 
mo  a  brief.  I  am  bo  ilrivvn  by  work  that  for  nomu  tinio  I 
hav«  fallen  iH-^liiiid  your  proomxlings.  8cud  me  one  or  two 
potuta  markod  and  I  will  rood  Ibsm  np, 

'  My  mind  is  more  than  otot  fiiM  on  tbls  aubjoct. 

**  BolioTs  mc,  yotin  faitlifolly, 

**  UKirsr  K.,  Cud.  Arcbbp." 

"  Axohbiafaop'a  Uouw,  Wowtminirtar,  H.W., 

»«Jannary!i7Ui,  1687. 
"HyaauUteCobbe. 

"  For  Uie  laal  throe  weoka  I  bare  been  kopt  to  the  boaee 
bj  on*  of  my  yearly  ooldn;  btit  if  pouiblo  I  will  Ui  preaont 
mX  tb«  MouLiog  of  Iho  Sucioty.  If  I  ahuuld  bo  uuublu  to  bo 
thoM  I  will  write  a  lulfccr. 
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"I  clearly  aee  tti&t  the  proposed  Phjsiologieil  sod 
Pathological  Institate  would  be  centre  &nd  aajtction  of  over 
adr&nciDg  VlTiaoctioD. 

"I  boi>o  yna  are  recovering  health  and  sArcogUt  by  your 
rest  in  the  uoantry  ? 

**  Believe  uc,  alirays  (aitlifolly  yours, 

"  HKNHy  E.,  Cord.  Arcbbp.' 

"Archbishop's  Ilonae.  Westmiosler,  S.W.. 

*•  July  Slst.  1889.1 
**  My  dear  Bfias  Cobbe, 

<*  My  iMt  day  ft  have  been  ao  full  that  I  have  not  been  afala 
to  write.  I  thank  you  for  your  U:ttcr,  and  for  the  oonteni* 
of  it.  The  hif^best  connsol  is  always  the  safest  aod  beat, 
ooet  OS  what  it  may.  We  may  take  the  cost  aa  t4ie  test  of 
ltd  rectitude. 

"  I  hope  yon  will  go  oo  writing  against  this  inflation  of 
▼ain  glory  calling  itself  Science. 

**  Believe  me,  always,  very  truly  yoors, 

••  Hbkbt  Em  Card.  Archbishop.'* 

At  no  less  than  seven  of  onr  annmU  McctingR  (at  one  of 
which  he  pn»iided)  did  Curdinal  Manning  moke  Rpccchet. 
All  these  I  have  myself  reprinted  in  an  oruamtuital  pamphlet 
to  bo  obtained  at  20,  Vietoria  Street.  The  reasons  for  Yog 
adoption  of  oar  Anti-vivisectioa  eanse,  were,  I  am  store, 
mainl}'  moral  and  hnmane ;  bat  I  think  an  incident  which 
ooearred  in  Rome  net  long  before  oar  campaign  began  may 
have  impressed  on  hia  mind  a  rc^et  tliat  the  Catholic  Choreh 
had  hitherto  done  notliing  on  behalf  of  the  lower  animala, 
and  a  desire  to  take  port  himself  in  a  bnmane  crusade  and  so 
reeltfy  its  position  before  the  Protectant  world. 

Pope  Pio  DC.  had  been  addressed  by  the  Kngliafa  in  Rome 
through  Lord  Amplhill,  (then  Mr.  Odo  RosscU,  onr  representa- 
tive there) — with  a  request  for  ponniggion  to  found  a  Sooitity 
for  PreventioD  of  Cmelty  to  Animnls  hi  Borne;  where,  (u  all 
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Uie  world  knows)  it  wiu  olmoet  u  deplorably  needed 
AS  at  Kaplee.  After  a  coosidorabla  dolay,  the  fonnnl  reply 
throngl)  the  proper  Office,  was  seat  to  Mr.  Rosaell  reusing  thu 
(mdiBpenBable)  permission.  The  doeament  oonveying  thia 
refusal  e^ressly  statad  that  "  a  Society  for  such  a  purposs 
could  not  be  sauotioncd  in  Borne.  Man  owed  datios  to  hit 
fellow  men ;  bat  ho  owed  no  dutios  to  the  lower  animals 
therefore,  though  sncb  sooietioe  might  exist  in  Protestant 
oouiiiriee  ihey  could  ont  be  allnwod  to  bo  established 
io  Rome." 

The  late  Lord  Arttinr  UussuQ,  couilug  buck  frniu  Italy 
to  Kiii^Und  jiiiit  afW  this  event,  told  me  of  it  with  grsat 
diitail,  and  ottsored  mo  tliat  ho  hull  soon  the  Papal  dooameat 
in  his  brotiicr's  postfeseion ;  aud  that  if  I  choM  to  pabliah 
the  matter  in  England,  he  would  guarantee  the  tniUi  of  Uio 
story  at  any  time.  I  did  very  much  ebooM  to  puIiUnh  it, 
thinking  it  was  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  proclnimod  on  ths 
lionsotopn ;  aiid  1  rc(M»l«d  it  in  soven  or  eight  diifuront 
puhlications,  ranging  from  tliii  Quartrrty  lUvUw  U>  ths 
Echo.  Soon  oA^jT  this,  if  I  rcniomher  rightly,  began  tba 
Anti-vivisrction  movunu^nt,  and  almost  inimodiatdy  when 
the  Rocinty  for  Protection  of  *«■*"■!■  firom  '^nriaoetian 
(Hn«'rwnnii  railed  tho  Vtcturia  Btroi>t  Society)  was  fbonded, 
by  I>r.  llo^gau  and  mysi'lf,  Cardinal  Manning  gave  as  tna 
namo  azid  active  support.  Ho  took  part  in  otir  tirsi 
Depalation  to  the  IIouiu  Office,  uiid  »puku  at  our  fink 
meoting,  whieh  was  hold  un  tho  lOLh  .hmo,  1H70,  at  tha 
WaiU]anNt4ir  I'olaeo  Hiitcl.  thi  that  or-cofiion,  when  it  cams 
Io  tho  Ourdinal's  tnm  to  spe&k,  bo  began  at  once  to  say  that 
"Mnoh  miHapprchension  existed  aa  to  tho  altitudu  of  his 
Church  on  the  subjcvt  of  duty  to  animats.'*  [As  ho  said 
this,  with  his  Qsnal  elrar,  oalui,  dclilx'mto  onnneiatioa,  ha 
IooIumI  mo  straight  in  Uui  fuati  und  1  hulked  at  him  IJ  Be 
prvoMdud  to  say ;    "  It  was  trao  tliat  man  owed  no  daiy 
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dirertly  to  the  brttU'»,  bul  lie  owed  it  to  God,  whose  ercat 
they  are,  to  treat  them  mercifully." 

This  was,  I  considered  a  vory  good  way  of  reconcili^^ 
adhesion  to  tho  Pope's  doctrine,  with  bnmane  principles; 
and  I  greatly  rejoiced  that  such  a  mezxo-termins  could  be  put 
forward  ou  antliority.  Of  course  in  my  private  opinion  the 
Cardinal's  ethics  were  theoretically  nntcnable,  seeing  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  coucoivo  of  such  a  thing  as  a  creabire  mada 
by  a  man,  (as  people  in  the  thirteenth  century  btilieved  that 
Amaldus  de  Villa-Nova  ba<l  made  a  living  man),  or  even  such 
a  tiling  as  a  creftture  made  by  the  Devil, — that  most  wretched 
being  would  still  have  a  right  to  be  spared  pain  if  A^  wm 
tenntive  to  pain;  and  would  assuredly  be  a  proper  object  of 
measureless  compassion,  lliat  a  dog  or  horse  is  a  creatora 
•f  God;  thai,  its  love  and  sor^'ice  to  us  come  of  God's 
gracious  provisions  for  us  ;  that  tho  animal  is  QnoffeDdnig  to 
its  Creator,  while  we  are  sappliants  for  forgiveness  for  our 
offences ;  all  these  are  true  and  tender  reasons  for  additional 
kindness  and  care  for  those  our  dumb  foUow-creatims. 
But  they  ore  not  (as  tho  Cardinal's  argument  would 
teem  to  imply)  the  mily  reasons  for  showing  merrry  towards 
them. 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  step, — I  may  say  an  bistoricAl 
event, — tliat  a  principle  practically  including  oniversal 
humanity  to  the  lower  animals,  should  have  been  enunciated 
pubUely  and  formally  by  a  "Prince of  the  Church"  of  Roma. 
That  Cardinal  Manning  was  not  only  the  first  great  Roman 
prelate  to  lay  down  any  saeh  principle,  but  thai  he  far 
outran  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  co-reUgionifits  in  so 
doing,  has  become  painfully  manifest  this  year  (1804)  from 
the  numerous  letters  from  priests  which  have  appeared  in 
the  TtthUt  and  Catholic  T\mt*t  bearing  a  very  different 
eomplerion.  Cardiual  Manning  repeated  almost  vtrhatim  tiia 
same  explonaiion  of  bis  own  standpoiDt  in  his  spoeoh  on 
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March  9ih,  lti87,  when  he  DMnpiod  the  chair  at  oar  Annoal 
Meeting.     Ho  said : 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  obligations  and  dnties  are 
between  moral  persons,  antl  therefore  the  lower  animals  are 
not  BDiioeiptible  of  those  moral  oltli^ations  whicli  wo  owo  to 
one  another;  but  we  owe  a  EtcTou-fold  oblij^atioa  to  the 
Creator  of  those  animals.  Our  obligation  aud  uioral  duty 
is  to  Him  who  made  them,  and,  if  we  wish  io  know  the  limit 
and  tlio  broad  oatlioe  of  oar  obligation,  I  say  at  once  it  is 
His  Natnre  and  His  perfections ;  and.  among  those  perfec- 
tions, one  is  most  profoondly  that  of  utornal  luercy.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And,  therefore,  altliou^h  a  poor  mnle  or  a  poor 
horse  is  not  indeed  a  moral  pczsou,  yet  the  Lord  and  Maker 
of  that  mule  and  that  horse  is  tlie  highest  lawgiver,  and 
Hia  Nature  is  a  law  to  Himself.  And,  in  ^jiving  a  dominion 
over  His  oroatnros  to  man.  He  gave  thorn  Babjoct  to  the 
condition  that  they  should  be  used  inconfonDitytoHisown 
perfections,  -which  is  His  own  law.  and,  therefore,  onr  law." 

On  the  GrsL  oi:cusion  a  geucroufi  Tloman  Catholic  nobleman 
present  gave  mo  £20  to  have  the  Cardinol'ti  speech  translated 
into  Italian  and  widely  eirculated  in  Italy. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  Cardinal  Manning 
went  to  Rome  after  the  election  of  Leo  XIIT.  he  spoke 
earnestly  to  his  Holiness  on  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  oninmla 
generally  in  Italy,  and  especially  couoeming  Vivisection,  aud 
that  he  understood  the  Pope  to  agree  with  him  and  sanction 
his  attitude.  I  learned  this  from  a  private  source,  but  his 
Eminence  referred  to  it  quite  anmiatakably  in  his  speech  at 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  house  on  the  2l8t  Juno,  18S2,  aa 
follows : — 

**  I  am  Romewhat  conoemed  to  say  it,  but  I  know  that  an 
iuiprorsiou  has  becu  mode  tliat  thoHO  whom  I  repn-aont 
look,  if  uot  with  approbation,  at  least  with  grcAt  indult^uuoo, 
ai  the  i»ractice  uf  VivtHection.  I  grievu  to  say  that  abroad 
there  arc  a  great  many  (whom  I  beg  to  say  I  do  not 
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rcpceMDt)  who  do  favour  tlie  practice ;  bat  this  1  do  proteefc, 
lliat  there  is  not  a  religioos  usbinctin  natnre,  nor  a  religioa 
of  nature,  uor  is  there  a  word  Id  revolation,  oitlior  in  the 
Old  Tesbamont  or  tho  New  Tostameufc,  nor  is  there  to  bd 
foond  in  the  groat  theology  which  I  do  represent,  do,  nor 
in  any  Act  of  the  Ohareh  of  which  I  am  a  member ;  no* 
nur  in  tho  Ures  and  nttoranoofl  of  any  one  of  thoae  great 
sonrauts  of  that  Ghorob  who  stand  as  cxampIo!K  nor  is  there 
an  anthoritativo  utterance  anyvhcro  to  bo  found  in  faTour 
of  Vivisection.  There  may  bo  the  chatter,  the  prating,  ami 
the  talk  of  those  who  know  notliiug  about  it.  And  I  know 
what  I  have  etAtod  to  be  the  fact,  for  gome  years  b^  I  took 
a  step  known  to  our  oxceUeut  Bectelary,  and  brouj^bt  tha 
Bubjeot  under  tho  notice  and  authority  whore  olooo  I  cotUd 
faring  it.  And  thoHO  before  whom  it  was  laid  soon  provod 
to  have  boon  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  outlines  of  tlte 
alphabet  oven  of  Vivisection.  They  bcHovod  entirely  that 
the  practice  of  surgery  aud  the  science  of  anatomy  owed 
everything  to  the  discovorios  of  vivisecbors.  They  wcto 
flllod  to  tho  full  with  orery  falso  impression,  bat  whi^u  tho 
facia  were  mode  known  to  them,  thoy  experienced  a 
revolsion  of  feeling." 


I 
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Cardinal  Mfuming  also,  (as  I  happen  Likewise  to  know) 
made  a  great  effort  about  1378  or  ItJ7f),  to  induce  the  then 
Ireooral  of  tbo  Franciscans,  to  suppoj-t  Iho  Antt-viviseoUon 
movement  Jot  lote  of  Ht.  Francis^  and  his  tendei-nosa  to 
animala.  In  this  attempt,  however,  Cardinal  Manning  mnat 
have  bec^n  entirely  unsuoceBsful,  as  no  modom  Fraooiscou 
that  ever  I  have  beard  of,  lias  stirred  a  finger  on  behalf  of 
animalB  anywhere,  or  given  his  uama  to  any  Sodiety  for 
protecting  them,  either  from  vulgar  or  from  Bcientifiocruelty. 
Euowiug  this,  I  ceufetis  to  feeling  some  tnipiiUt'uco  when  the 
luuno  of  St.  Francis  and  his  amiable  fondness  for  Iiirils  luid 
beasts  is  pcrpotiudly  flaunted  whenever  tho  lack  of  common 
htuuanily  to  animals  viijiblo  in  CatliuUc  coimtrio6  happona  to 
b«  mentioiwd.    It  is  a  vary  smalt  matter  that  a  Baiut,  n* 
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hundred  years  ago,  sang  with  nightingales  and  fed  volvofl, 
if  tho  tuonlcB  of  his  own  Ordor  and  the  priests  of  the  Chiiroh 
which  hoa  canoniscKl  him,  never  warn  their  flocks  thiit  to 
tonmint  God's  oreatoros  is  even  a  vouial  sin»  and  whon 
forced  to  notice  barbarous  empties  to  a  brnto,  invariably 
rnply,  "Non  i  Crutumo,**  as  if  all  oliums  to  oomptuision 
wore  dismissed  by  that  consideration  1 

Tho  onjtwer  of  tho  Genera]  of  tho  Franciscans  to  Cardinal 
Moimio^'fl  teaching  appeal  was, — "  that  hd  bad  eoosoltt^d  his 
doctor  and  that  his  doctor  assured  him  that  no  sneh  thing 
«t  YmiMicium  vnu  ever  practiud  in  Italy  1  " 

I  was  kindly  permitted  to  call  at  At-chbtHhop*A  Housu  and 
vets  Cardinal  Manning  ftn-orol  tiuiuH  ;  ami  I  llud  Uiu  fulluwing 
titOe  record  of  one  of  my  Arst  visiU  in  a  lottcr  to  my  fnond, 

itlon  tho  same,  or  noxt  iliiy : — 

**  X  had  arery  uiterr-Htingintonriow  with  tho  Oardintil.  I 
van  obowti  into  a  vont,  ilronry  dioing-roam  quite  mouaaito 
tu  itn  whi  toy  -bruvt  u  w  alU,  povi:rty-striQkcu  f oruitoRS 
craoifix,  anil  picturiH  nf  lmtf-.t'i)os<^u  BiHliops  who  did 
oo6  vxkihik  the  *  Beauty  of  HolitiuM.*  The  Canlinal 
roMhwd  ma  meat  kindly,  and  sAJd  bo  was  so  glwl  to 
soe  mo,  ami  tltot  be  was  much  iKittor  iu  hoalth  ofuir  a 
long  fllDcwt.  llo  ta  no*,  mnoh  changod.  It  was  droll  to  aJt 
talking  Mf-i)-trt*  with  a  man  with  a  pink  octajon  on  hla 
VGoerabla  h<uul,  ami  Torioun  littlo  HcrapN  of  ncarlot 
■bowing  ham  aud  thrro  to  rcmitui  one  that  *  Grntm  '  tlir 
Kngliidi  gontlomoo  and  yon  will  find  tlw  Koman  CordiaaJ  1 
llo  told  mo,  rrally  vtUli  clTuBion.  ibat  bis  heart  was 
in   our   n-ork ,-   and  bo  promiacd  to  fici  10  the  Maetlng 

to*monaw 1  toM  him  wu  all  wished  him  to  take 

tbadialr.  Ho  said  lb  would  bo  much  U<ttor  lor  a  laymaa 
Uko  Lord  Coleztdgs  to  do  m>.  I  Mtil,  *  I  iloo't  think  yon 
know  tbo  plaoo  yon  liold  in  Kuf^ltuh,  (1  |uiit<M-d  and 
added  atse  luleHtiom,)  ProUrtnnt  awtimatioo ' I  lie  Uugbcd 
Tory  good  biunourrdly  aial   aaJd :    *  I  tiiiuk  I  do»  very 
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At  the  Meeting  on  Uie  following  day  wheu  he  did  t«ko 
chair,  I  had  opportunities  as  Hon.  Stic,  of  which  I  did 
not  foil  to  avail  myB^,  of  a  little  qniot  oonversation  with 
his  Eminence  before  the  prooeodingH. 

I  spoku  of  the  moral  results  of  Darwinism  on  the 
oharacter  and  remarked  how  paralyziuf;  was  tiie  idea  tiial 
Conflcionce  was  merely  an  hereditary  ioBtinct  fixed  in  the 
brtun  by  the  int^rosta  of  the  tribe,  and  in  no  sense 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  heart  or  Hifi  law  graven 
on  the  "  fleshly  tabletti."  Ho  abounded  in  my  si^nse, 
and  augured  iiumeasurable  evils  from  the  general  adopticm 
of  such  a  philosophy.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  Souls?  He  auswcrod,  promptly. 
and  emphatically:  "  O,  that  each  one  is  a  distinct  oreatioTi 
of  God." 

The  last  day  on  which  His  Kmincnoe  attended  a  Com- 
mittee Meeting  in  Victoria  Street  I  had  a  little  coDversatiot. 
with  him  as  asoal,  after  business  was  over ;  and  reminded 
Uim  tliat  on  every  occasion  when  bo  had  provioQsly  attended, 
wo  had  hud  our  beloved  President,  Lord  Shaftosbury  present, 
*•  Shall  I  toU  your  Kminence,"  I  asked,  "  what  Mrs.  F."  (now 
I^idy  B.)  '*  told  mo  Lord  Shafteslmry  said  to  her  shorUy 
before  ho  died,  about  our  Gommtttcos  hero  9  He  said  that 
'  if  our  Society  hud  done  noUiiug  else  but  bring  yon  and  him 
together,  and  make  you  sit  and  work  at  the  same  table  fur 
Uio  same  object,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  while  to  have 
founded  it ! '  *'  "  Did  Lord  Shaftesbury  say  that  ?  "  said  thi* 
Oardinul,  with  a  moistnre  in  his  eyes,  "  DiA  he  say  that  ? 
I  Umrd  Lord  Shttftosburyl" 

And  OxfTW^  I  roflucted,  were  the  men  whom  uaiTOW  bigots 
of  ItoUi  creeds,  looked  on  as  the  very  ehicfs  of  opposing 
camps  and  bittrr  enemies  I  The  one  rejoiced  at  an  c-nrttM  for 
meeting  the  other  in  friondly  co-opcratioa  1  The  other  said 
.  hia  last  word :  "Ilrnvdhiml" 
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I  wu  gru&tly  toadied   by  this  liltlo  scene,  ami  going 

■tnight  from  it  io  the  boaso  of  Uie  friooJ  who  had  told  ma 

Df  Lord  Bhoflcslmry's  remark,  I  naturaUy  dcscriWd  it  to  hor 

^ftnd  to  Hr.  Lowcdl,  vrho  was  taking  tea  with  us.   "  Ab,  yes  1  ** 

Lady  B.  Baid, — *'  I  romomber  it  well,  and  I  eoold  show  yon 

the  v«ry  treo  in  the  park  wh^re  wo  were  Bitting  when  Lord 

8hafle«bury  niAdL>  that  ranuLrk.     Uut  **  [%\xa  added)  "  why 

did  you  not  tell  tho  Cardinal  tlmt  be  Inclutlod  you  /     W'bui 

'Lord  Bhoftesbory  said  was,  that  Hbe  Society  had  broDght 

■the  Cardinal  and  you  luid  hiuiHolf  to  work  together.*  '*     Mr. 

LrjWtiU  was  intoroatcd  tn  all  this,  and  tho  o%'idcnoo  it  aflbrdod 

of  thti  widUi  ufuiiud  of  the  great  pbibuitliropiat,  so  ofluu  HUp- 

pns«d  to  be  "  a  narrow  EvaugcUcal." 

Abut  I  ho  abo  has  "  gono  over  to  the  majority ."  I  root 
him  oftoa  and  liked  him  {■«  every  one  did)  eztremoly. 
Though  iu  ao  many  ways  different,  ho  had  some  of  Mr. 
Gladelone's  peculiar  puwur  of  making  every  cuuvvriiation 
wberda  be  took  port  intdrvsliug  ;  of  turning  it  offdusty  roads 
into  pleoaaat  pathv.  Ho  Imd  not  in  the  itmaUcttt  degree  thai 
habit  of  givittff  injontuition  instead  of  ronrfi/i$iy 
mprvuiam,  which  nuke*  some  worthy  puuplo  so  anH]K>a.kably 
^tiguing  as  oompanioos.  I  had  oncti  Uic  privili-gu  uf  sitting 
LjiotweeQ  him  and  Lord  Tfnnyaoa  whan  they  carried  oo  aa 
TiBttnntAd  oonvenntion,  and  1  o«ald  see  bow  mnch  the  greal 
Poot  va«  doligfat<>d  with  tho  lessor  one ;  who  was  also  a 
go-h«artfld  StAletnuu) ;  a  ailviir  link  botween  two  great  ■ 
tions. 

I  sluU  aeeoont  it  one  of  tho  chief  honours  which  have  i 
fidlcn  to  my  lot  that  Tennyson  asked  leave,  throogh  his  soi^ 
to  pay  roe  a  visit.  Nocdlns  to  say  I  ooeoptod  the  offer 
gratitude  and,  Ibrtunately,  I  uas  at  home,  in  uur  Ultlt 
I  iD  ChoyiM  Walk,  when  he  oullwd  o»  me.  lU  sat  for 
i  long  time  orer  my  fire,  and  talked  of  poetry ;  of  tho  share 
lioQS  words  onght  to  have  in  it ;  of  the  batctuliteta  of 
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Hcientific  cruelty,  against  whicli  be  was  going  to  wiite  ogua ; 
and  of  llio  uuw  aud  dftDgorouB  pliosvs  of  thought  then 
apparcut.  Much  that  he  said  on  the  latter  sabjeot  was^  I 
think,  cryatallised  in  his  Lockdey  Hall  Sixtjf  Ytian  Later, 
After  lio  had  risdQ  to  go  and  I  had  followed  him  to  the  stairs, 
I  returned  to  my  room  and  said  from  my  heart,  "Tlumk  Oodf" 
The  groat  poem  whioh  had  been  ao  much  to  mo  for  half  a 
lifetime,  vras  not  spoiled ;  the  Man  and  the  Poet  wero  one* 
NuUiLu;^  thai  I  had  now  seen  and  beard  of  biu  in  the  fleah 
jttrred  with  what  I  had  known  of  him  in  the  spirit. 

Aftor  this  first  visit  I  bod  the  pleasaru  of  moeting  iMxrd 
Toonyson  several  limes  uud  of  making  Lady  TeDnyeoa'a 
charming  acjuaiutanee ;  the  present  Lord  Tennytjon  being 
exooedingly  kind  and  friendly  to  me  in  welcoming 
me  to  their  honso.  On  one  occaaion  when  I  mot  Lord 
Tonnyaon  at  the  house  of  a  mutuid  friend,  he  told 
mo,  (with  an  innocent  surprise  which  I  coold  not  but 
find  diverting,)  that  a  curiiun  great  Profeesor  had  boon 
positively  angry  and  rude  to  him  abont  his  lines  in  the 
Chiidttn's  Hospital  ooncorning  iboso  who  "  carve  the  living 
hound"!  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  fbry  of  the  whole 
Hviiui  at  the  discovery  that  tlio  ronscii^nccB  of  Uio  rest  of 
mankiiid  ban  consJderably  ontstoppud  theirs  in  the  matter  of 
htunanity  and  that  whUo  thoy  fancied  themaotvea,  (in  hk 
words,)  "  the  heint  of  all  the  aji^es,  in  the  foremost  ftlos  of 
Time,"  it  was  really  in  the  Dark  Ages,  as  regarded  faomoae 
Beutiment, — or  at  least  one  or  two  c^itories  past, — in  whieh 
they  lingered ;  practising  the  Art  of  Torture  on  beJUftS}  u$ 
men  did  on  men  in  the  sixieouth  ceutur}*.  I  alao  tried  to 
uxplaiu  to  him  that  biij  ideal  of  a  Vivisector  with  rod  boe  and 
coarse  handji  was  qnite  wrong,  and  as  false  as  the 
rcftneentation  of  Ludy  Macbeth  as  a  tall  and  masouliiM 
woman.  I^dy  Macl>etli  must  have  been  Buinll,  thin  mid  oonoen- 
troted,  not  a  big,  bony,  conBciontious  Scotch  woman ;  «r)4 
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YivisRctui's  (some  of  them  at  aQ  uvtmts)  are  polifthed  and 
haadAotDQ  geutlemeu,  with  pocoliarly  ilelieoio  fiugora  (for 
draviiig  oat  norros,  &o.,  as  Cyou  describos). 

Lord  TonnysoD  from  the  vary  first  beginning  of  oar 
Anti-TivisoctioQ  movomont,  in  1674,  to  the  hoar  of  hisUoath, 
never  ooob  Culud  to  appimd  hia  muue  to  every  suoccuive 
UamuruU  and  Putittoa, — (uid  Uioy  wore  many, — whioh  I,  and 
tny  soooeBsom,  sent  to  bim  ;  and  he  aco^pt^d  and  held  our 
Hon.  Membership  and  afWwarda  the  Vice-fresidtiuoy  of  our 
Sooiety  &om  first  to  lost 

The  last  time  L  saw  Lord  TenupoD  was  one  day  in  London 
a(W  I  had  talcpu  Ituiohoou  at  his  hoosc.  When  I  rose  to 
leavs  the  tabic,  and  ho  shook  hands  with  me  at  the  door  as 
we  wor*  parting,  as  wo  siipposod,  for  that  aeaaon ;  be  gud 
to  mo  :  **  Oood-Byo,  Kisa  Oobbe — Fight  the  good  Fight. 
Gd  on  I  Fight  the  good  Fight."  I  wtw  him  no  more  ;  hot  I 
■hall  do  hia  bidding,  pluiiMi  Gud,  to  tliu  end. 

I  aliall  insort  beru  two  Ictlera  which  I  roootvod  from  Lord 
TcniiyMm  whtoh,  thoagli  trilling  in  thtinmolvuB,  I  priae  aa 
tniUiii(iuiu!i  of  bin  HyiupuUiy  oud  goodwill.  I  aiu  fortmiAloly 
abid  lo  add  to  thuiii  two  papers  of  somt.'  real  interest, — the 
cnnti*inpomry  oatiinitto  of  TonnysoD's  first  pocma  by  hiii 
fiii'iids,  the  Kemblos  ;  and  tbu  aunouncvmout  of  the  death  of 
Arthur  llalljua  by  his  friend  John  MitolkoO  Kcmble  to  Fanny 
K«mblL>.  They  tmvu  ci>ntH  into  my  poaMutiitiu  with  a  vmI 
mtM  of  family  and  other  pattura  given  mo  by  Mrs.  Keroblo 
Nveral  yram  ago,  and  belong  to  a  series  of  Ivtteni.  nuur- 
vaUoualy  long  and  eloanjy  writton,  by  John  Kuuble,  during; 
and  after  bis  romoniie  cxpoditiun  to  Spain  aluug  with  tho 
future  Arclibibbup  Tmucb  and  the  other  ycning  unthusin«lii 
»f  1880.  Tlw  way  in  which  John  HitcbaU  KambU  ipaaka 
ttf  his  friend  AlAwl  Tonnywm'a  Poonn  b  satiB&otoryt  bat 
innrh  more  so  ta  Uw  brontifiil  iPHtiniouy  ho  raid/>ra  to  tlw 
ebaraeter  of  UalUm.     It  is  tonehiug,  and  uplifUng  lop,  to 
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read  the  rnther  siognlar  words  '*  of  a  holier  huart/'  applied 
to  the  Bubjeot  of  "  /n  Memoriam"  by  his  young  oomponion. 

"  Farriugfonl,  Pxeahwater, 

"  Isle  of  Wight, 

"Jaue-fth.  1880. 
*•  Dear  Uiaa  Oobbe, 

"  I  have  Babacribefl  my  name,  and  I  bo^je  that  it  may  I 
of  some  nse  to  yuur  causa. 
I*  My  wife  ia  i^&tcf al  to  yon  for  romcmbranoo  of  her*  and 

**  I  am,  ever  yours, 

"  A.  Tksntson.*' 


**  Aldworth,  Haelemero, 

"Surrey,  January  0th,  1883: 
"  My  dear  Hiaa  Cob1>a, 

"I  thank  you  for  your  essay,  which  I  found  very 
lutcrostin^,  though  {lerhapa  somewhat  too  vehement  to 
serre  your  purpose.  Have  yon  hood  that  terrible  book  by 
a  Swisa  (reviewed  in  tho  Spectator)  Ayes  Pitief  Pray 
pnnluu  my  uut  answeriDg  yon  before.  I  am  so  harried 
with  letters  and  poenu  trom  all  partn  of  the  world,  that 
my  frieud'*  often  have  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

**  Yours  eTur, 

••  A.  TEtiKrsox. 


"  Farringford,  Freahwatcr, 

••  IhIq  of  Wight,  Jtine  12tfa,  t 
"BcarMuwCohbe, 

**  I  nrn  eorry  to  say  that  I  shaU  not  bo  in  London 
tbe  21st,  BO  tliat  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  me«!ting. 
Many  thanks  for  askiuf;  me.  My  father  has  been  BnCTuiiug 
from  a  l-acl  ait:ick  of  (:ont,  and  does  not  ^>C'l  inclined  to 
teritt  more  about  Vivisection.  You  have,  aa  yoa  knorw. 
hia  warmest  good  wishes  in  all  your  groat  eimggltt.    When 
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lira  we  ko  H)e  jroci  5x&iu  ?     Can  you  Dot  piiy  ua  »  viititr  lit 
Uaslcmoro  tUlu  summ(>r '/ 

"  With  tmr  kiadoBt  ngazde, 

•'  Yoon  wry  sinoerely, 

Extract  from  tcttor  from  John  M.  Eomblo  to  Fanny  Keiublo. 
Ko  datti.     lu  pocket  of  18S0- 1883  :~ 

"  I  aza  very  glad  that  yoa  like  Tennysoo's  PoemB ;  ii  yon 
bad  any  poeiry  iu  jou,  you   coalil   Dot  lielp  it;  for  Uil- 

h'^VMral  Rysiem  of  criticism,  and  ibo  notiou  that  a  poet  is  be 
be  apfvoeiatod  by  everybody,  if  he  Iw  a  pool,  ore  might}* 
(aUocltD.  It  wuH  only  ibo  Utxh  Priest  who  wa«  privileged 
to  outer  tho  IToly  of  Uolirti;  and  so  it  ib  with  that  other 
Holy  of  IIulicH,  nu  lowt  iiacrud  and  ruplutu  with  dirtnity,  a 

[  groat  poufa  mind :  therein  no  vulgar  foot  may  ircod.  To 
tneet  tills  objootion,  it  is  often  said  that  all  men  appreciate, 
AOm  Ac,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Ac  To  this  I  auiHWor  by 
a  direct  denial.  Not  onu  man  in  a  huDdred  tbounaad  oaree 
thrnu  Ktraws  fur  Milton  ;  and  tliough  from  boitii;  a  dramatic 
Poet  Shakespeare  mast  bo  bcrtter  oudorslood.  I  bcticvo  I 
may  say  that  not  one  iu  a  huudrMl  iliouaand  fcolfi  ail  tliat  is 

[  to  be  felt  iu  him.  There  ia  no  man  who  has  done  so  moob 
aa  TenoyHou  to  express  poetical  feeling  by  pMtnd:  Tltiau 
bM  dpoe  as  much  with  colours.  Indeed,  I  believe  do  poet 
to  have  lived  miioa  Hiltoiii  so  pcrfeofe  in  hia  fonn,  esoepl 

'  06ilio.  In  this  uMtor,  Sboltoy  «kd  KeaAa  and  Byroo,  evvB 
M'ordjKworth,  have  born  (onnd  vraniing.  Ooleridge  oxprewt 
the  greatmt  admiration  for  Charles  Tcimyaoti's  aoonati; 

'  we  have  Hnt  huu  Alfred's  pof  uia,  whlob.  I  am  sore,  wUl 

^datilthi  him.'* 

Eilraet  from  letter  from  John  Mitebol!  Kembls  to  Fanny 

**  It  is  wHb  (eeliaigs  of  JDexprseaible  pain  tlmt  I  annoonoa 
^  you  tho  death  ti  poor  AHhnc  UaUAa*  who  expicod 
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siuldcoly  from  an  attack  of  apoplaxy  at  Vieooa,  on  the 
16th  of  last  moQtb.    Tbougb  ibie  was  always  feared  by  Da 
as  likely  to  occar,  the  shock  has  bocn  a  hitter  one  to  bear : 
and  roost  ot  all  bo  to  the  Teciiysons,  whose  sister  Emily  bit  1 
was  to  have  marne<1.    I  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  | 
write  tu  Alfred.    This  is  a  Io»a  which  will  most  OBStuadiy 
bo  (elt  by  this  a^o,  for  il  cvor  mao  was  bom  for  great  ^ 
things  be  woa.     Never  was  a  more  jtowerftil  iutelit^t,  joined 
to  a  purer  and  holier  heai-t;  and  the  whole  iUmninatai 
with  the  richest  iuiat^matiou,  tliu  most  sitarkliug  yui  the 
kisdeat  wit.    One  cazmot  lament  for  him  that  bo  ta  gone  to 
a  far  better  life,  bnt  we  weep  over  his  coffin  and  wondat 
that  we  canuot  be  consoled.    The  Roman  epitaph  ou  two 
young  children:    Sibi  met  ipau    dolor^m    abttuUruni,   nu 
reliqucre  (from  themBelToe  they  took  away  pain,  to  their 
frieuda  thoy  loft  it  I)  is  always  present  to  my  mind,  and 
somehow  the  miserable  feeling  ul  luueliuess  comes  over  one 
even  though  one  Icnows  that  the  dead  are  happier  than  tlie  | 
living.     IM^  poor  father  was  with  him  only.     They  bad 
been  travelling  to;^ether  in   Huu;;ary  and  were  on  their 
retTirn  to  Enj^laod  ;  bitt  there  Iia*!  been  notliing  whateTcr 
to  announce  tlio  fatal  termination  of  their  journey ;  indeevi, 
liating  fatigue,  Arthur  had  been  nnueually  well.    Our  other  1 
friemls,  though  all  mouminfr  for  him  as  if  ho  had  been  our  \ 
brother,  are  woll." 


In   my  etiapter  on  Italy  I  hnve  wriltcu  some  pAgM  eon-l 
oominx  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  azid  printed  two  or  ihresl 
kind  icttcra  from  him  to  me.     It  is  a  great  privilege,  I  now 
foel,  to  have  kuo^^1l,  even  in  Bnch  slight  meflsore  thefie  twoj 
groat  poets.     Bnt  what  on  iinfipeukalile  blessing  and  faoaionr 
it  has  been  for  England  all  through  the  Victoriua  Age  to 
have  for  her  representatives  and  teachers  in  the  high  realm 
of  poetry,  two  such  men  as  Tennyson  and  Browning  ;  man  of 
immo^nlate  honour,  bliuneless  and  beauLiltil  livee,  and  lofty 
and  pure  inepiration  I     Mot  one  word  which  either  ban  ever 


pnblislicd  Deed  be  blotted  ant  by  any  rocording  imgd,  wid, 
widely  diiTenait  u  they  wore,  tbetr  high  doctrine  woa  the 
Bftme.  The  one  teUs  ns  that  '*good"  will  bo  "tliefm&l 
i  of  ill  "  ;  the  other  that— 

"  God's  in  His  HsAven  I 
AH'i  right  with  Uio  worU  t  "* 

I  bBTD  hod  bIho  the  good  forluou  to  find  other  Engliifh 
poots  roftdy  to  s^tDpathise  with  mo  on  Uio  subject  of  Vivi- 
Boetion.  Sir  Honry  Taylor  wrote  niany  letterB  to  me  npou  it 
and  called  my  atttsntion  to  bis  own  linos  which  go  so  doop 
into  the  philoaopby  of  the  quesUoD,  and  wldoh  I  have  ainc« 
quoted  so  uflon ; 

*•  PkId  Id  Man 
Beart  the  Ugb  misMoa  of  (be  6Afl  and  fnn. 
In  bralcs  'tin  purely  pit«OQ».** 

Ji  one  of  lufl  note*  to  mo  : — 

'*  The  BooHt,  Bourucni*  filth, 

••  Novombor  ^iki.  ib?^. 
»  Dear  Mian  Cobbe, 

"  I  rt  turn  year  pi^n  that  they  may  uot  bo  wanted.  I 
witth  you  all  the  mifiooMi  yon  dosorvp,  which  U  all  yon  can 
dvairo.  But !  can  do  uotUiog.  My  luuiJn  are  fall  b«ro>aa'{ 
my  pockotM  are  umpty. 

"  Two  uontbii  a|{o  I  mioooodcd  m  forming  a  looal  Sooiviy 
for  tha  i'rovontioo  of  Omotty  in  fthia  place. 

"  Wu  have  ottlned  proaeoDtloas  erory  week  slnoo,  and 
hnve  ohlaittod  convictionii  In  ovcry  caao.    And  tliew  local 
0|)ar»Uoue  aro  all  itiat  1  cut  (ludnrtako  or  aniat. 
**  BoUava  me,  yours  rinoonty. 

"Bnaf  Tavumu** 

Hi*  wfiB  nlflo  actively  tnteroeted  in  an  effort  to  bnt)rov«  ttie 
melliod  (if  iluu)>lil«ring  caUlu  by  tuing  a  mask  witli  a  fixod 
holo  in  thu  eenlrc,  through  which  n  long  nail  nuy  be  i^icily 
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drivoa,  straight  tliroagh  the  exftot  suturo  of  the  sknll  to  (he 
brain,  cansmg  inittant  death.  Sir  Honry  specially  approved 
the  monks  for  this  purpose,  made,  I  believe,  ondor  his 
own  direction  at  Boomemouth,  by  Mr.  MondoD,  a  saddler 
at  Tjftnstlowne. 

A[r.  Lewis  Morris  has  nUo  written  eome  bcantifol  and 
striking  pooms  touching  on  the  snbjoct  of  acionlifio  cmel^, 
and  I  have  reaaoa  to  hope  that  a  yotingcr  man,  who  many 
of  as  look  upon  ae  the  poet  of  the  future  id  Eughuid, 
Ur.  William  Watson,  is  entirely  on  the  eame  eido.  Ic  short, 
if  the  Prie.iU  of  Science  ore  against  ub,  the  PropfieU  ol 
Humanity,  the  Poets,  ore  with  us  in  Lliiit  couUoversy,  almost 
to  a  mail. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  we  had  PoUticinns,  Historians,  and 
thinkers  of  various  pnrtiits  among  onr  friends  in  London; 
but  there  were  no  Novelists  except  that  very  ngreeafale 
woman  Misfl  JewBhury  and  the  two  MiRses  Betham 
Edwards.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollopc  I  knew  but  Blightiy.  I  had 
also  some  aoqnaintanco  with  a  very  popular  novelist,  then  a 
yonng  man,  who  was  introduced  in  the  fnll  flnsh  ot  his 
enooess  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  whereon  the  "  Sage  of   Ohdsea  ** 

greeted  him  with  the  mwauraging  question,  "Well,  Mr. 

when  do  you  intend  to  b^yin  to  do  tonuthing  miriom  f  '* 

With  Mr.  WiUde  CoUiiu  I  exchanged  several  friendly 
lelters  concerning  some  information  ho  wanted  for  one  o( 
his  books.  The  following  letter  from  him  exhibits  the 
"  SunoB  **  spirit,  at  all  events  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  admit), 
in  which  lie  set  about  spinning  the  elaborate  web  of  1^ 
exciting  toloa. 

**  00,  aiouoeiiter  PUoe,  Portmau  Square,  W.« 

"  23nl  Jane,  188A. 
**  Dear  Madam, 

"X  moet  uuceroly  thank  you  for  your  kiud  letter  and  toe 
the  pamphlets  which  preceded  it.    Tho  '  Addren*  -mfma 
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to  roe  to  po«aeas  tbo  very  rftro  merit  of  forcible  stateiDGni 
Cfimbined  will)  »  moderation  of  judf^mont  wliicli  sole  a 
valuable  example,  not  only  to  onr  ouomios,  bat  to  somo  of 
oar  frieads.  As  to  tbo  *  Portrait,'  Z  fool  eacb  a  Htrooff 
auivenal  interest  in  it  that  I  muitt  not  rentureon  critioiam. 
YoD  baTe  given  me  exactly  what  I  meet  wanted  for  the 
porpose  that  I  faavc  in  riew — and  yoa  bare  spared  mo  time 
RDd  troable  in  tbe  bost  and  kindest  of  wajra.  If  I  require 
fnrtber  help,  you  sball  see  thai  I  am  gratefully  sousiblo  of 
the  help  that  has  been  already  givoo. 

"  I  am  writiug  bo  a  rery  large  public  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  aod  it  is  quite  noodlflaa  (when  I  am  writiog  to  yoH) 
to  dwell  on  tbv  importance  of  prodooiag  tbo  right  imprefsdon 
by  meana  whtcb  koup  clear  of  terrifying  and  revolting  tbe 
ordinary  reader.  I  Hhall  leave  tbo  detoetablo  cmoltiea  of 
tbo  laboratory  to  bu  morely  inferred,  and,  in  tracing  the 
moral  inflnonce  of  tho«6  crueltiee  on  tbe  iiatarc  of  Cbo  niftn 
who  practioes  tfaem.  and  tbe  result  sa  to  bis  social  relatiou 
with  ibe  persons  abont  him,  I  shall  bs  eanifal  to  present 
hira  to  (he  rssder  sa  a  man  »o<  inflnltoly  wicked  and  cruet, 
and  to  show  the  efforts  made  by  his  bettor  instiDcIa  to  fwisi 
the  hwriUbls  hardeohig  of  tbo  boart.  tbo  £sta]  stapofying 
of  all  the  finer  ssnsibilttife,  prodnoud  by  Ibe  duUb<irat4ily 
merciless  oocnpatioos  of  biH  lifc«  If  I  cau  suoceod  in  making 
turn,  in  souo  degree,  an  object  of  C(Hn|husion  as  woU  as  of 
honor,  my  oxi>crii<uoe  of  madezs  of  fiction  tolls  me  that  the 
right  iiHiicX  vfill  bo  produced  by  the  right  muaos. 

**  {tolioTO  ms,  Tcrr  tmly  yours« 

**WtuxaiCoLLns.** 


■  order  of  Bcqnsintsness  wu  thai  oxocUsnt  mao 
oddmg ;  ftlso  Kr.  Babbsge,  fw  whoso  horror 
of  street  masio  I  dovouUy  sympathised);  sad  Mr.  Jsmui 
FergossoD  tbe  arehitoot,  Id  whoso  books  and  Idoss  gotvurally  I 
fbond  great  intentt.  He  avowed  to  ms  his  opinion  that  the 
■oeiflDt  Jews  ware  never  baild«n  of  stone  edifices,  and  that 
ell  th(*  relies  of  stonii  buHdiu^  in  Pslestins  w«vs  the  work 
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either  of  T^Tians  or  of  the  Idumenn  Herod,  or  of  other  turn- 
Jewish  mlerB.  His  convorsRtion  was  always  moft 
instructive  to  me,  and  I  rejoiced  wheu  I  had  the  opportom^ 
of  writing  a  long  review  (for  Frtuer  I  think)  of  his  Tree  anA 
Strpent  Worship :  with  which  he  was  eo  well  jjleasod  that  h* 
nude  toe  a  present  of  the  magnificoiit  volame,  of  which  1 
beUeve  only  a  huii<lrt^><l  copies  were  printed.  Mr.  Fergiiesan 
tanght  me  t>o  nee  that  the  whole  civilizntiou  of  a  conatry  hu 
dependud  historically  on  the  stones  vrilh  which  it  happoiu 
nnturally  to  be  fumidhed.  If  these  stones  be  large  and  hard 
and  durahlc  lilte  thoae  of  E^pt,  we  find  grand,  everlas^ig 
innniiments  and  statnuB  made  of  them.  IT  they  ho  di^'calA 
and  beautiful  Uko  rcutolic  m:n-Me,  we  have  the  PartheDon. 
If  tliey  be  plain  linu-stono  or  freestone  as  in  our  northom 
ch'mcs,  riclmoss  of  form  and  detail  take  the  place  of  greater 
simplicity,  and  we  have  the  great  cntliedrals  of  ELngland, 
France  and  Germany.  Vrliero  there  in  no  good  Btono,  onl;; 
briok,  we  may  have  fine  mansions,  but  not  great  temples, 
and  where  there  is  neither  clay  for  bricks,  nor  good  aUme 
for  building,  ilie  nativcB  can  erect  no  durable  edifices,  and 
cosBeqDcntly  have  no  places  to  bo  adorned  with  statues  and 
paintings  and  nil  the  arts  which  go  with  them.  I  do  not 
know  whetlier  I  da  justice  to  Mr.  Ferguswon  in  giving  thin 
rSmrtU  of  his  lesson,  but  it  is  my  reooUeoUoa  of  it,  and  U 
my  thinking  worth  r<:<oording. 

One  of  tlio  friondtt  of  whom  we  saw  most  in  London  was 
Bir  Willjani  Boxall,  whose  exquisite  artistic  taata  was 
specially  congenial  to  my  friend,  and  his  varied  oonTersatioa 
and  love  of  his  poor,  dear,  old  dog  "Qarry/*  to  mo. 
After  Lord  Coleridge's  chnnning  obituary  of  him  notiung 
need  be  added  in  the  way  of  tribute  to  liis  oharacier  and 
gifts,  or  to  the  refined  feeling  which  inHptred  him  always.  X 
may  add,  however  (what  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  naturally 
would  not  Buy  oo  his  own  acconot),  Bamdy,  that  BoxalL,  iu 
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hi«  lattor  yoora  of  weaJmwiB  uiil  lUniost  eonatant  confiDemoat 
to  the  hoQse,  freqnenUy  told  tu  whim  we  wont  to  visit  him 
how  Lord  Colcridgo  luul  found  tlmo  from  all  hia  labours  to 
como  IJruqueutJy  to  Bit  with  him  aud  cheer  him ;  aod  after  a 
whole  day  spent  Lu  the  hot  Law  Ooiiria  would  dioe  od  hia 
old  friend's  cliopa,  and  spend  tlie  evening  in  hia  dingy  roonu 
in  Welbcck  Strooi.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Sir  William  whieh 
I  happen  to  have  preserved.  It  refers  to  an  article  I  tiad 
written  in  the  Echo  on  the  death  of  Landsoer  :^ 

**  Hy  dear  Bliss  Cobbe, 

"  Your  syiupatbottc  notice  of  my  old  frtrod  Laudscttr 
and  his  fricads  has  delighted  mo— a  groio  of  soch  fooling 
iM  worth  a  oew«paper  load  of  worn-out  criticisoi.  I  tliaak 
yon  very  sinocroly  for  it. 

"  X  should  have  oalled  apou  yon.  bat  I  have  boon  shut  op 
wittj  Uie  cold  wliich  thtwtaned  mo  when  I  last  saw  yon. 

**  YoDis  very  sinoorely, 

•*Oct(ibor  6th.  1879.  "W.  Boxall. 

**  Than  in  no  hope  of  my  getting  to  Dotgclly.  It  wlU  b« 
a  great  OKspo  for  Miss  Lloyd,  for  \  am  utterly  worn  ooU" 


I  find  Uiat  the  most  eoounoa  optnioD  about  Lord 
Bhafloflhury  is,  that  ho  was  an  exeoUoot  and  most  dis- 
interested man,  who  did  a  vaxt  amount  of  good  in  liis  time 
ftmong  the  poor,  and  in  tbo  faolorioa  Siid  on  behalf  of  th« 
eUxubinf;*boy  swoops,  but  that  be  was  somewhat  narrow- 
mindml ;  and  dr%',  if  not  stflm  tn  oharncter.  PcrhapK  nomo 
woiUd  add  that  his  uxtrumo  KvangohoaliKm  bod  in  it  a  Un^o 
of  Calvinistio  bigotry.  1  shared  vory  much  such  ideas  aboai 
him  till  one  4ay  in  1675,  wbco  I  had  gone  to  Stanhope 
Street  to  eonaolt  Lord  and  Laily  UonnUTemple,  my  nn  failing 
helpers  and  advisors,  about  some  matter  eowwcled  with  Lord 
Bonnikur'a  OiU  then  before  ParUamuut, — ibr  thu  nuitrtolion 
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ai  Vivisoctinn. 
Temple  said,  " 
this    mattor. 
yielded   to   my 


After  explaiaing  my  diflirnliy,  lAfly  Muunt- 
We  must  consult  Lord  Shflfleabory  about 
Como  with  me  now  to  his  bonso,"  I 
kind  &iend,  bat    not    without    hesitation, 


fooring  that  TiOrd  Shaflosbnry  would,  in  tho  first  placet 
bo  too  much  absarbod  in  hia  groat  philonthropie  tmder- 
tiikiiiga  to  gparo  attention  to  the  wrongs  of  Uie  brulos; 
and,  in  tlie  seuond,  that  bis  religious  news  were  toa 
Btriot  to  allow  him  to  co-opcrato  with  suuh  a  bcr«tk 
as  I,  even  if  (as  I  was  assured)  be  would  tolerate  my 
introsioD.  How  widely  astray  from  the  truth  I  was  aa 
regarded  his  sentiments  in  both  ways,  the  sequel  proved. 
Ho  had  already,  it  appeared,  taken  groat  interest  lo  the  Anti* 
vivisection  ooutrovorsy  then  hi^inniiig,  and  entered  into  it 
with  all  the  warmth  of  his  heart ;  not  as  something  taldntf  him 
ofCiom  service  to  manlcind,  hat  as  a  part  of  hi*  phUanUtropy. 
Ho  always  emphatically  endorsed  my  view ;  that,  if  we  ooaU 
save  Viviseclors  from  pcrsisUng  tn  tho  sin  of  Cruelty,  wq 
should  be  doing  them  a  moral  service  greater  than  to  save 
Ihem  from  becoming  pickpockets  or  drunkards.  He  also  felt 
nhat  I  may  call  passionate  pity  for  the  tortured  bmtes.  He 
loved  dogs,  and  ahvayu  had  a  large  bcnutifiil  Collii*  lying  imder 
his  writing- table  ;  and  was  full  of  tenderness  to  hia  daaghterv* 
Siamese  cat,  and  spoke  of  all  nnimnla  with  intimate  knowlodge 
End  sympathy.  As  to  my  heresies,  though  he  knew  of  (hem 
from  the  fii'st,  they  never  interfered  witli  bis  kindness  and 
consideration  for  mo,  which  were  soch  as  I  can  never 
remember  without  (^motion. 

I  shall  speak  in  it«  |>laco  in  another  chaptor  of  the  Bharo  bo 
took  as  lender  and  champion  of  oar  party  in  all  the  sabse- 
qnont  events  connected  with  the  Anti-vivisoetton  agitation.  1 
wish  here  only  to  give,  (if  it  may  tie  possible  for  ma),  somv 
small  idea  to  tho  reader  of  what  that  good  man  really  was, 
iind  to  remove  some  of  the  absurd  mi<)coneeptio&B  onmnil 
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eonownmg  him.  For  example.  Ho  was  no  bigot  oe  to 
Sabbatarian  obwrf  aneos.  I  told  htm  onco  Umt  I  Iwlonged  to 
Iho  Society  for  opening  Museums  on  Sundays.  Uc  said :  **I 
think  yoQ  are  mistaken — the  working  men  do  not  wiafa  it. 
See  I  I  have  horu  the  reanlt  of  a  largo  enqairy  among  their 
m«dM  Unionii  and  olabs.  Nearly  all  of  thorn  deprecate  the 
chaogo.  Bat  I  am  on  this  point  not  at  all  of  the  same 
opinion  as  most  of  my  friends.  I  havo  told  thoui  (and  Uiey 
havti  ofUin  Lmoi  a  littlu  shocked  at  it),  tliul  T  Ihink  if  a  lawyer  has 
H  brief  fur  a  case  on  Monday  and  hiw  bad  no  timo  to  study  it 
on  Saturday,  bo  is  qnite  jostifiod  in  rtrading  it  up  on  Sanday 
iiflar  church." 

Neither  did  he  share  tho  ray  common  bigotry  of  teetotolism. 
Ho  auid  to  me,  "The  tootoiaUttTs  hiivu  added  an  Elovoulb 
Commandment,  and  think  more  of  it  than  of  all  tho  rest." 
Agaiiit  when  (as  is  woU  known)  Lord  Pnbnentou  l«fl 
the  ehoice  of  Biuhoiis  for  many  years  praAlieally  m  hif 
tiaudH  (I  boliuvu  thai  seven  owed  their  Boea  to  him), 
and  be,  of  oonrso,  selcoted  Evimii^ulica]  clergymen  wbc 
would  uphold  wbitt  he  conitidcriHl  to  bo  vital  religions 
truth,  ho  was  yet  ahlu  to  concur  heartily  m  tho  appoiutiuout 
of  Arthur  Stanley  to  tlie  Dennory  of  Wt*iifinrnnt4<r.  Ho  told 
mo  that  Ijord  Pahnerston  had  writtiin  to  him  Wfiirc  inviting 
Dr.  Stanley,  and  said  that  ho  would  not  do  it  if  be,  (Lord 
Hhaflesbary)  disapproved  ;  and  that  he  had  answ«r«d  thai  ha 
was  wen  aware  that  Dr.  Stanley's  theolcgiml  views  differed . 
widely  from  hii  own,  bat  that  h«  was  an  admtrahle  man  and 
a  gooUcown,  with  special  snitaliility  for  this  post  and  a  claim 
to  some  snoh  high  office ;  and  that  h«  cordially  appNTod  Lord 
Fslffl«rslon*s  oboiee.  I  do  not  sappoae  that  Doan  Stanley 
Bver  knew  of  tliis  po»»ible  ttto  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  hands, 
bat  he  entarbun«Hl  Uiti  profonndt^t  riiMpoct  for  hiui^  and 
expressed  it  in  Ihu  littlu  pi>cm  wkiob  bu  wrote  about  him  (of 
which   Lord  8ban4<«bttry  gave  me  an    H8.  oopy),  whirh 
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uppuurs  iu  Sean  StazJey's  biography.  He  oomparea  tho 
aged  philanthropisi  to  "  a  great  rock's  shadow  m  a  weary 
laud." 

It  was  a  cbai-gd  against  Howard  and  some  oilier  great 
pbilruiUiropiHtfi  thftt,  while  cxblbitiiig  the  onthosiasm  ol 
humunity  on  tbo  largest  scale  thoy  failed  to  show  it  on  a 
small  oue,  and  were  scautily  kind  to  those  immediately 
around  tbem.  Nothing  could  he  leas  trna  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  While  the  direction  of  a  score  of  great 
oboritablo  undertukiuga  rested  on  bim,  aud  his  study 
was  flooded  >vith  reporle,  Bills  before  Parliament  and 
letttTB  by  tho  huudred, — he  would  remember  to  porform  all 
sorts  of  little  kindnesses  to  individuals  having  no  special  claim 
on  him;  and  never  by  any  chimc«  did  he  omit  an  act  of 
courU^y.  No  more  perfectly  high-bred  geaLlemaii  ever 
graeed  the  old  school ;  and  no  young  man,  I  may  add.  eveo- 
haii  a  Iretiher  or  wanner  huort.  Indeed,  I  know  not  vhere 
I  ghuuld  look  among  old  or  yoong  for  such  ready  and  full 
response  of  foeling  to  each  call  for  pity,  for  9>'mpaihy-,  for 
Indignaliou,  aud,  I  may-  add,  for  tho  enjoyment  of  humour, 
tbo  least  gleam  of  which  caoglit  liis  eye  a  moment.  Ho  was 
always  particularly  tickleil  with  the  absurdities  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  and  whenever  a  clergy- 
man or  a  bishop  did  anything  he  much  dist^tproTod,  be  was 
sore  to  stigmatize  it  from  that  point  of  view.  One  day  he 
was  giving  me  a  rather  long  accoimt  of  some  DepulaUou 
which  hud  waited  on  him  and  endeavoured  to  bnUy  him.  Am 
he  described  tho  scene :  "  Tlicre  tliuy  stood  in  a  crowd  in  Uic 
roonif  and  I  said  to  them ;  Gentlemen  I  I'll  see  yoo." 
,  .  .  .  (Good  HcavoDB  I  I  tlmught :  When  did  ha 
say  ho  would  boo  Uumi  ?) — **  I'll  see  you  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lied  Sea  before  I'll  do  it  t  "  The  revulsion  vraa 
■o  ludicrous  and  tho  allusion  to  the  "  lied  Boa" 
instead  of  "auotfaer  pbiec,"  so  ohiirocteristio,  that  1  broka 
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iutu  a  peal  of  Unglitcr  which,  whoD  explained,  raado 
him  also  langh  heartily.  Another  day  T  remember  hid  groat 
ainiuomonL  at  a  story  not  reported,  I  huUcvo,  in  the  7'iHtnf, 
hat  told  me  hy  on  M.P.  who  waa  present  in  Uie  Hooso  when 
Bir  P.  0.  bad  outtlone  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  Ho  spoke  of  '*  the 
ingratitndo  of  the  Irifth  to  Mr.  <3-ladstooe  irAo  had  broken  down 
Ou  hridijt*  vhitk  divided  thrttxfrom  Engltmd!  ** 

A  lady  whow  ropntation  was  less  onhlemished  than  might 
have  been  wished,  and  of  urboiu  t  fought  very  shy  iu  oouse* 
qneuoe,  went  to  call  on  bim  about  sume  butfinosa.  When  I 
!inw  him  next  he  told  mo  of  hor  viiiit,  and  eaid,  *'  When  she 

lt!ftmy«tndy,Isaidtomysclf; 'tlierogoesAi/aiAni^^'i//"^"^-'*" 
One  needed  to  go  back  a  contnry  to  recall  this  droll  old 
phrase.  More  than  ooeo  ho  rc^ootod,  cbnckliug  with  tunueo- 
ment,  the  speMh  of  on  old  beggar  woman  to  whom  ho  had 
rofiittod  alms,  and  who  called  afLur  him,  "Tou  witbrred 
of  bygone  philanthropy  1  "  On  another  occasion 
wlum  b*  mm  in  the  Chair  at  n  anuU  meeting,  one  of  the 
vpeahsrs  perristed  ia  expreastng  ovar  aad  owr  agam  hia 
Ofmviolion  that  (he  venerable  Chairman  conU  not  bo  expected 
to  U%*o  louf*.  Lord  Sharieebniy  tnrucd  aside  to  me  and  said 
totto  voctf  "  I  declare  be'a  tilling  me  I*ra  going  to  die  imme- 
diately I"  "Thirr»hoUBayu^iia^iunI  Waa  there  ever  «aeh 
a  man  9  "  Nolxxly  was  more  awftke  than  he  to  the  *'  dodgna  ** 
of  intereeted  peopln  trymg  to  make  capital  onl  of  hi*  religions 
party.  A  most  riiliculoue  inatiuiea  of  thia  be  deaeribed  to 
me  wiUi  groat  glee.  At  tlw  tinM  of  the  ozoitonunl  (nowlooii 
fnrgolton)  about  the  Hiidiai  buuily,  Baruum  aetntiUy  called 
upon  bim  (Lord  Bhaftoalniry)  and  entreated  bitn  to  ullow  of 
the  Madiai  being  taken  over  to  be  axhUnt^i  in  Now  York  I 
"  It  would  Im>  such  an  alTocting  sight,"  aaid  Bnmnm,  "  to  aea 
nal  Christian  Martyrs  I " 

As  an  insUnee  of  his  thon^tfulnen,  I  may  mention  that 
having  one  day  jost  received  a  Uekct  for  the  Private  Tl«w  of 
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the  Academy,  he  offered  it  to  me  and  I  Accepted  it  ^Udly, 
observing  that  since  the  recent  dentb  of  Boxall  I  feared  we 
should  not  havo  one  given  to  us,  iind  that  my  friend  woold 
be  pleiwed  to  nse  it.  "  0,  I  am  so  glad!"  snid  Lord 
BhoTLoHbury;  and  from  Uiat  dny  every  year  till  ho  died  ho 
never  ouco  failed  to  send  her,  addressed  by  htrnf^elf,  bin 
tickets  for  each  of  the  two  annual  oxhibitious.  \Vbea  one 
thinks  of  how  men  who  do  not  do  in  a  year  as  much  as  he 
did  in  a  week,  would  have  scollcd  at  the  idea  of  taking  such 
trouble,  one  may  estimate  the  good-nature  which  prompted 
thifl  over-worked  man  to  remember  such  a  trifle,  anfaiUD^y. 

Ybe  moat  touching  interview  I  ever  bad  with  him,  was 
one  of  the  Ust,  in  his  study  in  Grosvcnor  Square,  not  long 
before  his  death.  Our  convers-ation  had  fallen  on  the  woM 
and  wrongs  of  seduced  girls  and  ruined  women ;  and  he  told 
me  man}'  facta  which  he  hod  Icnmed  by  personal  invcatigatioii 
and  visits  to  dreadful  haunts  in  Londou.  Uo  deecribod  all 
he  saw  and  heard  wiUi  a  compassion  for  the  viotims  and 
yet  a  horror  of  vice  and  impurity,  which  somehow  mada  me 
think  of  Christ  and  the  Woman  token  in  adultery.  Aft<r 
w  few  momenta'  silence,  during  which  we  were  both  ratiier 
overcome,  ho  said,  "  When  I  fool  ago  creeping  on  mo,  andi 
know  I  must  soon  die,  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  it,  bttt 
I  cannot  bear  to  Uatc-  tJie  w&rld  with  all  the  mwry  in  it,** 
No  words  can  diwcribe  how  this  simple  expression  revealad 
to  me  the  man,  in  bis  iimiost  spirit.  Ho  had  long  passed  the 
stage  of  moral  effort  which  docs  good  as  a  dutj/f  and  had 
ascended  to  that  wherein  even  the  enjo}'ment  of  Henvou 
itself,  (which  of  course,  his  creed  taught  him  to  oxpeet 
immediately  ailor  denth)  bad  less  attractions  for  him  than 
the  lobour  of  mitigating  the  sorrows  of  eartJi. 

I  possess  280  letters  and  notes  from  Lord  Bhaitesbnry 
written  to  mo  during  tho  t«n  years  which  elapsed  from  1875, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  till  hia  but  ilhitt>s  in  1885.    Many  ol 
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them  are  moroly  brief  notoa,  giviug  me  inibrmatiuo  or  ikdvtee 
about  my  work  u  Hon.  See.  of  Lho  Victoria  Slrcnt  Society, 
of  which  bo  vos  Prcsidont.  Bat  many  oro  \aag  and 
iuU-rtMltri}^  lettorti.  lliu  ctlitor  of  his  cxccllcst  Biogrupliy 
]irnlmhly  ilid  uol  know  I  jtosseMod  Ibcfio  letU.'ra,  nor  did  1 
kiinw  liu  WM  pru]iarinK  Txiril  8li>ifU<sbury'}i  Life  or  I  should 
hnvc  placod  thom  at  bii  dinposnl.  I  can  only  hero  (|Qote  a 
few  as  characteristic^  or  otborwiso  specially  inlcreeUng  to  mc. 

*•  Castle  Wemyas,  Womyis  Bay,  N.B., 

"  S«ptc>mbor  8rd,  IB78. 
"  Dear  Miui  Cobbe, 

**  Your  letter  is  very  ohcerlug.  We  were  rt^ht  to  moke 
the  ezporimeuU  Wu  woru  right  to  teat  the  man  oud  the 
law:  Cross,  and  bis  adminibtration  of  it.  Both  h&va 
failed  OB,  aod  wa  are  bouud  \u  duty,  1  thiuk,  to  toap  over 
all  limitations,  aad  go  la  fur  Uu  tuUil  uboUtion  ol  ibis  rilo 
aod  cruel  (urm  of  Idolatry  ;  for  idoUtry  it  is,  and.  like  all 
tdol&trj,  brutal,  dcgraJinjf,  ontl  docupUve.     .    .     . 

'*  Hay  Ood   prosper  us  t   Those   Ul-osed   aud  tortured 

MJmals  axe  as  aiach  His  Creatngea  as  we  are,  aud  to  aay 

t  the  troth,  I  bad,  iii  some  instances,  rather  b«  tlie  animal 

tortt}n>t1  that!  tltn  man  who  tortmvd  it.     I  lihnuld  bciliovn 

mjHuU  tu  liATu  bighur  bopue,  &ud  a  liBppier  future. 

"  Yours  truly. 


"July  lOUi.  1U70. 
"UoarMlsaOobbei, 

"  I  have  smt  your  lutinr  to  Jodas  of   3C .    I  fiud  no 

^laall  la  Ui  bat  that  of  too  wooh  ooiizt<«y  to  one  m  luat  to 
rCTSfj  oosuUststfoii  of  feeling  and  tmth. 

"  Did  you  know  him,  as  t  know  hbn.  yon  would  ftul  It 
rUnywil^  to  retrain  yocr  p«o  and  yoor  tongao."    .    .    . 

s  *  •  •  » 

"Some  good  wiU  oooieiKit  of  the  dtaeoMioa. 
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•»T  h*vo  tmmiRtakablo  Gvidouco  that  many  were  cleei'l; 
iniprohsc*!,  bnt  ndhcHioQ  to  political  leaders  in  a  liif^ci 
law  with  moBt  PoUticiaiis  tlian  obctlieDcc  tn  the  law  of 
truth. 

"  What  do  yOD  thiok  dow  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  '  AposloUc 
tjuccosftion '? 

*  Wuutd  81.  rctot-»  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  linvo  made  sncli 

a  i)i)oocb  OS  that  of  my  I-ord  of  P 7 

*'  YoDTB  tmly,    . 

"  SHAPTRaS17BT.** 

"  CaBtlo  WotnyBs,  Wemysa  Bay,  N.B., 

••  Seiitember  IGUi.  1870. 

••  Dear  MisB  Cobbe, 

*'  You  do  tiiai  Blahop  too  mnoli  bonoar.  Hu  ia  not  worth 
Dotioe. 

"  It  ia  frightfnl  to  hoc  that  the  open  championa  of  ViTi- 
section  arc  nob  Bradlangh  and  Mrs.  B.  but  Bialiofw. 
*J''athert  in  Go,i,'  and  'Pastors*  of  tbo  People  I 

"  Wu  aboU  Boon  have  Bradlaugh  and  bis  company 
claiming  the  Ai>oHto)ical  SuccoflBiou  ;  and  if  that  BQcoeasioa 
bo  founded  on  (rath,  morcy,  and  love,  with  aa  good  a  right 
as  Dr.  0.,  Dr.  M.  or  D.D.  anj-thiug  else, 

"Your  Intter  baa  crofthed  (if  flnch  a  hard  anhstaooe 
can  be  ornshed)  his  Lorilship  of  C 

••Yonra  tmly, 

"SHApntaaumr/* 

The  Dcxt  letter  ia  in  acknowledgmeut  of  the  following  verses 
which  I  bad  sent  to  him  on  his  Kigblii?th  Birthday,  'iliey 
were  repeated  by  the  late  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Londoo, 
Btr  Besjamin  Bcoii,  in  his  oration  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Fretnluui  of  the  City  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  I  print  tbti 
lettur,  (though  aU  too  kind  in  its  exprceaioD  aboat  my  poor 
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▼erscs,)  on  acconnt  of  the  deoply  interesting  review  of  liii 
own  life  which  it  contains  :~- 

A  BIBTHDAT  ADDRESS 

To  Anthokt  ASHI.ET  CooPKB,  7th  EiBL  or  Shjlftesbubt,  E.O. 

Afril  28th,  1861. 

For  eighty  ;e«rfl  t    Many  will  count  them  over, 
^ul  none  uve  He  who  kaoweth  all  may  guesa 

What  those  long  years  have  held  of  high  endeavoor, 
Of  world-wide  blessing  and  of  bleBsedness. 

For  eighty  years  the  champion  of  the  right 

Of  hapless  child  neglected  and  forlorn ; 
Of  maniac  dangeon'd  in  his  doable  night ; 

Of  woman  overtasked  and  labour-worn ; 

Of  homeless  boy  In  streets  with  peril  rife ; 

Of  workman  sickening  in  his  airless  den  ; 
Of  Indian  parching  for  the  streams  of  life, 

Of  Negro  slnve  in  bonds  of  cmel  men ; 

0 1  Friend  of  all  the  friendless  'neath  the  sun. 
Whose  hand  hath  wiped  away  a  thonsand  tears. 

Whose  fervent  lips  and  clear  strong  brain  have  done 
God's  holy  service,  lot  these  eighty  years, — 

How  meet  it  scorns  thy  grand  and  vigoroos  age 
Should  find  beyond  man's  raoe  fresh  pangs  to  spar: 

And  for  the  wrong'd  and  tortared  brutes  engage 
In  yet  fresh  labours  and  ungrndging  care  t 

O  tarry  long  amongst  us  t     Live,  wo  pray, 
HaHtcn  not  yet  to  hear  thy  Lord's  "  Well  done  I " 

Let  this  world  still  soem  better  while  it  may 
Contain  one  soul  like  thine  amid  its  throng. 

WhiUt  thoa  art  here  onr  inmost  hearts  confess. 
Truth  spake  the  kingly  Sear  of  old  who  said — 

"  Found  in  the  way  of  Qod  and  righieonanase, 
A  crown  of  glory  is  the  hoary  head." 
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»Loca  SliAftesbor;  lo  Hob  F.  P,  a 
**  24.  OmncBor  TTijiMit  W^ 

■•AiirOSOtii.  ]£ti 

•*I>earMia0Cobbe, 

**  Had  I  not  Itnown  your  buidwriting,  I  abonld  batsv 
tuTe  goesMd,  eitbcr  tliot  yon  ««re  the  nriter  of  the  wnei, 
or  that  I  wu  tbo  aobjcct  of  them. 

**  Had  X  judged  ttiam  simply  by  their  ability  and  fovocb 
I  mdgbt  have  ascribed  them  to  the  tme  Author ;  bat  it 
required  the  enTelope,  and  the  ominotis  word  'eighty,*  la 
Justify  me  in  applying  them  to  myself. 

"  They  both  touched  aod  gratified  me,  bat  I  will  tell  yoa 
the  origin  of  my  pabUc  career,  which  yon  have  been  ao  land 
as  to  commend.  It  arose  while  I  was  a  boy  at  HMrrov 
S<^oo],  aboot,  I  should  think,  foorteen  years  of  age— aa 
cTcat  occorrcd  (the  details  of  which  I  may  give  you  Bama 
othor  day),  which  bioaght  paiuf ully  before  me  tbo  aeofn 
and  neglect  manifested  towards  the  Poor  and  hdpleai.  I 
was  deeply  affected;  hot,  for  many  years  aftorwrnrds,  I 
acted  only  oa  feeling  and  aentimeut.  As  I  advanced  in  life, 
all  this  grew  np  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  I  was  oonTineed 
tliat  God  had  called  me  to  devote  whatever  advantages  He 
might  have  bestowed  upon  me,  to  the  cause  of  tlia  waak, 
the  lielplasst  both  coan  and  beast,  and  thoee  who  had  noDO 
to  help  them. 

"I  cutered  FarLiameut  in  1S36,  and  I  comiaeaoed 
operations  in  1828,  with  an  effort  to  ameUorato  Um 
conditicms  of  lunatics,  and  then  I  paaeed  ou  in  a  anccettkio 
of  attempts  to  grapple  with  other  tmls,  mud  sach  baa  beeo 
my  trade  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

"  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  claim  any  merit.  U 
there  be  any  doctrine  that  I  dibliko  aud  fear  more  than 
another,  it  w  the  *  Doctrine  of  Works.'  Whatever  I  bare 
done  has  been  ({iveu  to  me;  what  I  have  done  I  was 
enabled  to  do ;  aud  all  happy  xoaultH  (if  auy  there  be) 
roust  be  credited,  not  to  the  servant,  bat  to  tlu)  grost 
Master,  who  led  aud  sustained  him. 
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**  My  ooone,  however,  has  raised  np  for  me  many  enemicB, 
and  very  few  friends,  bot  among  those  friends  I  hope  that 
yon  may  be  nambered. 

•*  Yoara  truly, 

'*  Sbaftesburt." 

I  Bent  him  another  little  jouomtr  two  years  later : — 

TO  LOBD  SHAFTESBUBY  ON  HIS  82in>  BIRTHDAY. 
With  a  China  Tablet, 

The  Lord  of  Borne,  historians  say. 
Lamented  he  had  "  lost  a  day," 
When  no  good  deed  was  done. 
Bcaroe  one  saoh  day,  methinks,  appears 
In  the  long  record  of  the  years 
Of  KngLind's  worthier  son. 

If  ou  this  Ublet's  anrfooe  light 

His  hourly  toils  should  Bhaftesbory  write 

All  may  be  soon  effaced: 

But  in  oar  gratefnl  memorios  graven 

And  in  the  registers  of  Heaven 

The>  will  not  be  erased. 

London,  AprU  28th,  188S. 

The  next  letter  refers  to  my  Lcctores  on  the  DuUet  of 
Women  which  I  bad  just  delivered. 

**  24,  Qrosvenor  Square,  W., 

••  Hay  14tb,  1880. 
*'  Dear  Miss  CobbOi 

"...  I  admire  yoor  Lectures.  Bnt  do  yon  not  try  to 
make,  '  the  sex '  a  little  too  poKnaoioaa  ?  And  why  do  yoa 
givo  *  truth '  to  the  men,  and  deny  it  to  the  women  ? 

"  If  you  mean  by  *  truth  '  abstinence  from  flba,  I  think  that 
the  females  are  aa  good  as  the  males.  But  if  yon  meui 
steadiness    of    friendship,  adherence   to    principles,  ooo- 
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MuentiouBly  not  Boperficially  entertained,  ouil  sinoeiritiy  in  S 
good  CAUBC,  why,  bbc  womon  aro  fat  sopcrior. 

**  Youra  truly, 

*'  Shaftbsdubt.** 

"&4,  GiosTeuor  Sqaarc,  W., 

"  May  21at,  181 
"  Doar  Mi98  CoV.*, 

" .  .  .  .  Yoar  lecture  on  Vlvisootiou  was  adiuirablo — 
we  most  bo  *  mealy  mouthed  '  no  longer. 

"  SIioll  you  and  I  have  a  conTersation  on  ynnr  lectona 
and  tbo  '  Dutiesof  Women  '  ?  We  aball  not.  T  believe,  have 
much  diflereuce  of  oiiiitiou  ;  pexbaim  none.  I  approve  them 
bcartUy,  bat  tbero  aro  one  or  two  expreastona  which, 
though  intelltgiblo  toniytielf,  would  be  greatly  miscoostrtied 
by  a  certain  portion  of  Kui;lii«hiueu. 

"I  could  ;{iTe  you  inHtances  by  tlio  hnndrod  of  the 
wondcrfnl  snccosa  that,  by  a  mercifnl  Providence,  has 
followed  with  our  KafU^od  children,  male  and  female.*  In 
fact,  thongb  after  long  iiitHrvats  we  have  lotit  si<;ht  of  & 
good  many,  wo  have  very  few  caftcs,  indeed,  of  the  failar« 
of  our  hopes  and  cfTortH. 

"In  thirty  years  we  took  od  the  (ftreets  of  London,  arid 
sent  to  Bcrvico,  or  provided  with  means  of  honost  livelihood 
mora  tfaaa  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  *  waifs  and 
Btnya.'  **  Yooze  trtUy, 

'*  SBArriijnivaT." 


"Julyflflrd,  11 
"  Dj»aT  MisB  Cohbp, 

"  I  have  had  a  verj-  fricudiy  letter  from  flladstono  ; 
on  reference  to  him  for  pormiaaion  to  publish  it.  ho  aoenu 
nnwillinK  to  asst^nt. 

"  Our  testimoDy,  tlmuk  God,  ia  otunutotivo  for  good. 
may  hi^e,  and  we  most  pray,  for  better  thingn. 

*  I  bod  talked  to  faiin  of  our  Rsfisefl  Bebool  at  nrigtol. 
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"  I  send  yoa  Gladstone's  letter.  Pray  retam  it  to  me, 
and  take  care  that  it  does  not  appear  in  print.* 

"  I  am  glad  thai  yoa  liked  the  *  Dinner.'  It  was,  I  think* 
a  sacceati  in  showing  civility  to  foreign  friends. 

"  Yours  tmly, 

Shaftksbuby." 

Lord  ^  Shaftesbury  made  the  following  remarks  about  the 
Future  State  of  Animals,  in  a  very  sympathizing  reply  to  a 
letter  I  had  written  to  him  in  which  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
my  dog  had  died : — 

"  September  29th,  1888. 

"  I  have  ever  believed  in  a  happy  tntnre  for  animals ;  Z 
cannot  say  or  conjecture  how  ot  where ;  but  sore  I  am  that 
the  love,  so  manifested,  by  dogs  especially,  is  an  emanation 
from  the  Divine  essence,  and,  as  such,  it  can,  or  rather  it 
tcill  never  be  extingaiBhed."t 

"  24,  Grosvenor  Sqnare,  W., 

"  May  14th,  1885. 
**  My  dear  Miss  Gobbe, 

"  You  must  not  suppose  that  because  I  did  not  answer 
your  letter,  at  the  moment,  I  am  indifferent  to  yon  or  your 
correspondence. 

*  When  our  Bill  was  debated  in  Parliament  in  1883,  Mr. 
Gladstone  left  us,  totally  anaided,  to  the  mercies  (not  tender)  of  Sir 
William  Harcoort,  who  interrupted  Hr.  George  RaaeeU's  speech 
iu  support  of  our  Bill  by  the  remark  that  the  demonabrations  to 
studentt),  to  which  ho  referred,  were  forbidden  by  the  Vivisection 
Act.  Sixteen  certificates  granting  permission  for  the  performance 
of  sach  experiments  in  demonstration  to  stadents  passed  through 
his  own  ofiice  that  year  I 

t  This  opinion  of  the  great  Plulanthroput  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered with  those  of  the  many  thinkera  who  have  reached  the 
same  oondaston  from  other  sides. 
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"  Far  from  it^  bnt  when  I  fabvo  little  to  do,  boiog  ftliuoei 
oonfinod  to  tho  lioano,  I  havo  ranch  to  write,  ani  to  get 
tbroogh  my  -work,  I  most  (rcqaently  bo  xelicvod  by  « 
recambent  poBtnrc. 

"  Nevertheless,  by  God's  mercy,  I  am  ocri&iuly  better ; 
and  I  thiuk  that  were  we  blessed  with  somo  WArm,  gcaial, 
weather.  I  eUoold  recover  more  rapidly. 

"  Bryan-''  is  a  good  mau,  ho  is  able,  diligent,  xealous 
and  haft  au  oxcellcDt  jud^moot.  I  have  uot  beea  able  to 
attend  his  Committee,  but  hia  reports  to  me  show 
att«utiou  and  j^ood  aeiise. 

*'  I  have  left,  as  perhaps  you  have  seen,  the  Lanaoy 
Commisuon.  li  waH  at  ttio  clone  oi  50  years  of  scrrioe 
that  I  did  so.  I  dare  say  that  yon  have  had  time  to  read 
my  letter  of  resignation  in  tho  Timfa  of  the  8tb. 

**  I  am  very  glad  that  Miss  Lloyd  ia  determined  to  print  tlioM 
Hues.  Tbcy  are  very  beautiful ;  and  you  mast  bo  sore  to  send 
a  copy  to  Miss  Marsli.     Slie  admires  them  as  much  as  I  do. 

"  The  thoDghtof  Calvary  f  is  tho  strength  that  ha>i  governed 
all  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  my  manhood  and  later  life ; 
and  you  can  well  believe  that  i  greatly  rejoice  to  find  that 
one,  whom  I  prize  so  highly,  ban  kindrod  sympathies.  .    .    . 

"  May  Cod  prosper  you. 

"  Years  truly,  SoAPTESfinay." 

*  Tho  Oenoral  Bocrotary,  then,  and,  T  am  happy  to  say,  alill,— 
of  the  Vtotoria  Ht>roct  Hucicty. 

t  The  hues  to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  refers — "  Best  In  |}w 
Lord"  (since  inoladed  in  uiany  coUecUoD^) begin  with  tho  words; 

"  God  draws  a  cloud  over  eacAi  gleaming  mora. 
Would«t  thuu  ii7}li,  wby  ? 
II  is  beoanse  all  noblest  things  ore  bom 
Inaginiy. 

Only  npon  some  Gross  of  pain  or  woe 

Qod'a  Son  may  Ho. 

Each  sool  redeemed  from  self  and  siu  must  know 

lU  Calvary." 

Lord  Bhaftcsbary  entirely  onderstood  the  jioint  of  vion  from  wh 
*  -«>i{ardcd  that  soored  npot. 


» 
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Tho  most  reoiiarkablti  woman  I  liavc  known,  not 
excopting  Mrs.  Somorville  (described  is  my.  chapter  on  Italy), 
Elisftbolh  Barrett  Browning  nnd  MrB.  Bt.'ccber  Stowe,  was, 
iieyond  any  doulit  or  qn«8tiuii,  uiy  dttur  frioud,  Faiiuy  Eemblo. 
I  havo  tuld  of  the  droll  circumatoncos  of  our  first  mectisf;  fit 
Nuwbriilge  in  the  early  Fifties.  From  that  timo  till  h«r 
dcatb  in  1802,  her  brilliant,  iridcBCPnt  gonins,  hur  wit,  her 
spirit,  her  iondc-raoss,  the  immense  "  go  '*  and  inonionttim  u( 
her  whole  nnttiro.  wero  floureos  of  cndJoes  phMUuro  to  mo. 
When  I  was  hunc,  I  used  lo  foul  that  for  days  &fler  tAlking 
with  hor  I  could  alniotst  dispenM  with  my  eratchos,  so  much 
did  Hho,  literally,  liA  me  up  t 

Mni.  Kcmblc  paid  ns  acvnral  TitiitR  hnro  in  Wains,  and  wa« 
pcrhupH  even  more  d«lij;litful  in  our  quiet  country  tjuarterF 
than  in  Londoa.  Hho  would  ait  oat  for  many  hoora  at  a 
timo  in  our  beautiful  old  gardcD,  which  aho  said  was  to  bor 
"an  idyll;"  and  UUk  of  ull  Uuiigs  in  huaveii  oodcarLh; 
tonehing  iu  turn  cvcr^-  note  in  thrt  gtuiitit  of  cinntioo  from 
norrowful  to  joyous.  On4j  aummur  Khe  came  to  ua  oarlyj 
and  thnNRnt  dully  undor  a  great  ohorry  tree"  iu  the  midKlnf  tJie 
garden,"  whirh  was  ai  the  time  a  moos  of  odorous  and 
suowy  blossoms.  Aloa  t  th«  blossoms  haTo  returned  and  are 
as  I  write ; — bat  the  IrioDd  sloops  nndor  the  sod  in 
.  Orcuu. 

Ur.  Beniy  Janes*  obituary  artido  and  Mr.  B«itluy'« 
genfTons-hnorted  lotter  eouM^niing  her  in  tho  Timra — in  rebuke 
nf  the  tniftui  and  grudging  notico  of  bnr  whie-h  thnt  {Kipcr  hail 
pnUisl)t<d,— seam  tu  ma  to  have  bnon  by  (ai  Ihu  most 
Irnthfiil  flkutcbes  which  apptmrod  of  Um  "  grand  okl 
lioDSH;**  as  ThMkoray  asDiid  hur.  Everybody  coold 
sdmirSk  and  most  pt^oplo  a  little  fcnrnl  hur  ;  but  it  ulv^ImI  to 
ootne  Tory  clou  to  her  and  bruiih  past  lier  funuidablu  thorns 
of  iruuy  and  saroasin,  ba  know  and  lar*  her,  as  ahe  moat 
truly  dosurved  to  be  tovid. 


6"fl 
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There  ia  lUwuys  soiuelbing  etarlling  anil  perhiips  the  rarctM ' 
of  attractive  to  tboso  of  as  who  have  been  brought  ap  m  the 
uaual  English  way  io  rejm^xx  our  eiuotioiiu,  iu  women  who  have 
been  traJDud  reversely  by  histrionic  life,  to  give  all  possible 
outwardness  and  vividness  of  expreasion  to  those  same  omotioiu. 
11  is  only  whoa  wo  got  below  both  the  extrome  dcmonstni- 
tiveness  on  one  hand,  and  the  conventional  reserve  and  self- : 
restraint  on  the  other,  and  moet  on  common  ground  of  deep 
s^iDpathics,  that  real  friendship  is  cstiiblished ;  a  friendship 
which  in  my  caso  was  at  once  an  honour  and  a  delight. 

Mrs.  Eemble  in  her  generous  nlToctiou  made  a  prcttent  tn 
mo  of  the   MSS.    of  her   Memoirs,   which  subsoqnontly  I 
induced  her  to  take  bot^k,  and  publish  hcrsc>lf,  as  hur  **  Olti 
iVoTttan's  Gossip,"  hor  tUcord*  of  a  Girlhood  and  HfrortiM  of 
Later  Life.     Beside  these,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  retttmed 
to  hor  ono  after  another,  flho  gave  me,  and  I  still  ponsoss,  an 
immense  packet  of  hor  own  old  letters  lo  her  bflovod  H.  S. 
(Harriet  St.  Leger)  and  others ;  and  the   materials  of  fivaj 
Urge  and  thick  volumes  of  autograph  lutterB  addreeaed  to  h«r,  | 
extending  over  more  than  50  years.     They  include  wholaj 
corroepondencea  with  W.  Donue,  Edward  Fitxgerald,  Henry] 
GroviUe,    ^Irs.    Jameson,    John   Mitchell  Kemhle,   G<>orge 
Oombe,  and  several  others ;  and  bolides  these  therttaro  either 
ouo   or  half-a-dozon   letters   from   almost  every  man    and 
woman  of  eminence  in  England  in  her  time.     Mr.  BonUcy  ^fl 
has  very  liberally  purchased  from  uio  for  publication  Jibout  ^^ 
100  letters  from  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Mrs.  Eemble.     The 
rest  of  the  Mrs.  Kemblo's  corrcspoudenco  I  have,  as  I  havaJ 
mentioned,  bound  together  in  five  volumes,  and  I  do  not] 
intend  to  publish  them.   Had  any  of  Mrs.  Kemble'a  "liecordt* 
remained  inedittrd  at  the  time  of  her  dimth  I  should  have 
undertaken,  (oa  she  no  doubt  inttmded  me  Lo  do)  the  Uisk  of 
writing  her  biography.     The  work  was,  however,  so  fully 
done  by  Lersulf  in  her  long  series  of  volumes  that  there  me 
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noithor  nocd  dot  room  for  more.  I  am  happy  to  add,  in 
conclugion,  that  in  tlio  arranganuntu  I  hnvo  made  regartUng 
uiy  dear  old  &i«ud'B  literiu-y  remuiua,  I  liave  tha  eoo8«ut 
autl  iippri>val  of  liur  dMa^^litorn. 

t  knew  Urs.  OaiikcU  a  little,  bat  Dot  cnongh  to  harmnnuco 
ill  my  lumd  tho  womtui  I  saw  in  tbo  flettb  with  the  books  I 
Uk«d  80  weU  ta  Mary  Barton  and  fAhlnt  ifanh't  Thrtt  Krai. 
Of  Mrs.  fitowo's  deli(<htful  convorsa^on  dd  iho  terrace  of  otii 
villa  on  Belloagaardo,  I  have  written  my  recollections,  and 
reoorded  tbo  glimpses  I  had  of  Kirs.  Browning.  I  have  also 
cribcd  lUrriot  Hoamer  and  Itnsa  Houhutir ;  our  Rculptor 
paintor  frionds,  from  the  Utter  of  whom  1  Imvo  just 
(1698)  TOCoivod  Lho  kindaat  loUora  and  faor  impressive  photo< 
graph :  and  Mary  Carp«nt«ir,  my  leader  and  feUow-worker  at 
Brutol.  I  maul  nnt  nptiak  horv  of  tho  aiToction  oud  mlmirulton 
I  entertain  for  my  dear,  living  friond  Aniw  Swauwick,  the 
tninalator  of  ^schyloi  and  Faost;  and  for  lioaisa  Lee 
Bchiiylor,  one  of  Ibo  loaders  in  the  organization  of  roliof  in 
tho  throat  Civil  War  of  Amorica  and  who  foondod  and  earriotl 
to  iU  proBoni  maTTttUona  ozteut  of  power  and  DaofolDeaa  tha 
SutU  VKaritira  Aid  Aaocwition  of  New  York.  Again,  I  have 
known  in  England  Mdma.  Bodiohoa  (who  fVinufchud  Girton 
with  ita  first  thousand  potuwli) ;  Mra.  Josophiun  Butler ; 
Mrs.  Webster  iho  olasino  poetess ;  and  Mr».  Emily  Pfaiflor, 
notlur  poetess  and  vary  baaotifol  woman  at  wbo«o  boose  I 
one*  witeeased  an  interesting  seena,— a  large  party  of  ladies ' 
and  gotttlomfu  druwied  in  the  attire  of  AtliLmians  of  the  Peri> 
elcmn  age.  Miiw  Swonwiek  and  I,  who  were  alone  pormilted 
to  attend  in  English  oostomc,  wurn  immensely  im|iroRtHnl  by 
the  mnohlinn  effect  of  tlin  clawio  dreas,  not  only  on  young 
and  graccfid  people,  bnt  on  those  who  wnre  qoit*  tborevaraa. 

1  ne\'er  saw  Harriet  Martinoan ;  bot  was  so  desirous  of 
doing  it  that  I  intonded  to  make  a  Jonmey  to  Amhlsaide  for 

an 
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i\w  purpose,  and  with  that  view  begged  our  matnal  frieod,^ 
the  late  Mis.  Hensloigh  Wedgwood,  to  ask  leave  to  introdnco 
me  to  her.     It   was  ui  nnfortnnatc  moment,  and  I  only 

received  the  following  kind  message  : —  j 

*'  I  nood  not  say  how  happy  I  shonld  have  been  to  bccomo  ' 
aoqnaintcd  with  Alitta  Cobbe  ;  but  the  time  in  pa^t  and  I  ain 
only  fit  for  old  friends  who  can  excuRo  my  ttliortcomings. 
I  have  lo8t  ground  ho  much  of  late  that  tbo  case  is  clear.  I 
moat  give  np  all  hopes  of  so  great  a  pleasnre.  Will  yon  say 
this  to  her  and  ask  her  to  receive  my  kind  and  thankful 
regards,  I  veuture  to  Bend  on  the  grounds  of  oar  oooudod 
friondahiiM  ?  " 

Of  my  hviug,  helovod  imd  honoured  friends,  Mrs.  WiUiani 
firey,  Lady  Moont-Tomple,  Misa  Shirroff,  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
MiHS  Caroline  Htojihcii,  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood,  Liady  BftttarsuKf 
and  Miss  Florence  Davenport  Hill,  I  must  not  hero  epeak. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  also  of  meeting  that  very  fine 
woman-worker  Miss  Octavia  IliU. 

Qeorge  EUot  I  did  not  know,  nor,  as  I  have  jast  said,  did 
t  ever  meet  Harriet  Mortineau.  But  with  those  two  grea' 
exceptions  I  think  I  may  boast  of  having  come  into  contact 
witJi  nearly  all  the  more  gifted  Enghshwomen  of  Iho  Victorian 
era;  and  thus  when  I  speak,  as  I  shall  do  in  tlie  next 
chapter,  of  uty  efforts  to  put  the  claims  of  my  sex  fairly 
before  the  world,  I  may  bouat  of  writing  with  practical 
personal  knowledge  of  what  women  are  and  can  be,  both 
as  to  character  and  ability. 


I. 
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The  decade  which  be^^  in  1880  brought  me  many  sorro' 
The  first  was  the  death  of  my  second  hrullicr,  Thomaa  Cobbfl^ 
of  Easion  Lyss.  1  loved  him  mucli  for  his  own  sweet  and 
itdcctioQsto  nature ;  and  much,  too,  for  the  love  of  our  mother 
which  ho  shared  especially  with  mo.  I  was  also  wmnnly 
ohod  to  his  haantifnl  and  good  Scotch  wife,  who  eorvtvod 
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Bliun  only  a  few  xvar^  \  and  to  his  dear  duldren,  who  wara  my 

Ipeto  ID  iufuicy  tsd  have  been  ahnoet  like  my  own  dan^ten 

'  sinee.     Hy  brother  onght  to  have  been  a  very  snoeessfol 

and  brtlliant  barrititw.  but  bin  life  wai  broken  by  the  fuults 

of  oUicrsi  and    when    in    advanced   years   he   wrote,    with 

immense  patience  and  research,  a  really  raJuable  History  qf 

[tA0  Norman  Kiruja  (thoogfat  to  be  ao  by  Buch  competent 

jfjudges  ifl  Mr.  William  Longman,  and  the  HiBiorieal  Society 

of  Normandy,  which  asked  Inve  to  translate  it),  the  book 

was  practically  kUUd  by  a   emel  and  most  unfair  review 

which  attnbal(}d  to  him  mistakes  which  bo  had  not  madn, 

and    roiosed   to   publish   his    refutation  of  the   charge.     If 

this   review    were   written    (as   we  oonld  not  but   Burnuse) 

by  an  eminent  historian,  now  dead,  whose  own  book  my 

brulher    had,    very  imwitiely,    ignored,  I   can    only  say   it 

,  was  a  malicioos  and  spitefnl  deed.     Hy  brother's  ambition 

Iwaa   not  >lfoiig  oiongh   io  earry  him   over   such   a  dis- 

ai^ointnent,  and  ho  nuver  attempted   to  write  again  for 

tba  proas,  but  spent  his  lator  yearn  in  the  solitary  stady  of 

his  favourite  old  chroniolefl  and  his  Shakeapeara.     A  little 

LjKtar  my  eldest  brother  also  Jietl,  leaving  no  ohildrea.     I 

Fainst  be  thankftil  at  my  a^e  that  ilia  yonngent,  the  Esetor  of 

Maulden,  though  five  years  older  than  I,  still  survives  in 

Lhealth  and  vigoor,  rqjoicing  in  his  happy  home  and  family  of 

faAsetianate  danghtnra.    I  trosi  yet  io  woleome  him  into  the 

brotberbood    of   the  pen  wfacn  his  groat   monogr^di  on 

■  horon  CHtracB,  Hutobiou.  un>  Dbsouptitb,  seea  the  Ughi 

■  ttiis  year. 

Iloatalso in  thta  same  dc«ado,  my  murtinit  &-iund  Hnrriot  Kt. 
^  Logar ;  and  a  younger,  very  dear  one,  Emily  Sbaen.     Urs. 
and  her  adminible  hnsband  had  baan  mneh  drawn  Id ' 
Ikui  by  rnhgions  sympathies ;  and  I  ragarde<l  htr  with  mora 
[luarticU  rHpeol,  I  might  say  reveronee,   than  I  can  well 
flhe    andorad    iwanlj    years   of   aaalnaioo  and 
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soffenng,  -with  the  Hptrit  at  once  of  a  saint  and  of  a 
philo.tnpher.  Had  hor  health  euabled  her  to  lake  bv 
natural  place  in  the  world,  I  have  always  felt  aspnrcd  she  would 
have  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  wom«i  of  the  day,  and  more  than  the  eqoal  of  her 
two  gifted  sisters ;  Catharine  and  Snsnnna  Winkworth. 
The  friendship  between  as  was  of  the  closest  kind.  I  ofVn 
said  that  I  v>mt  to  chxirch  to  her  sick-room.  In  her  laat 
dayB,  when  ntterly  crnshod  by  inc^Rflont  Rnffcrin^  and 
by  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband  and  her  faronrite  son, 
she  bore  in  wbispors^  to  me,  (ehe  conld  scarcely  speak  for 
mortal  wenknees,)  this  teefdmnny  to  onr  common  faith  : 
"  t  sent  for  yon, — to  tell  yoOf — /  om  mort  tmt  (io»  mw  iAoI 
God  u  Goodr 


All  these  deaths  and  the  heart- wearing;  Ant3•vivistH^til 
work  oombined  with  my  own  increaHtug  years  to  make  ny 
life  in  London  leas  and  less  a  source  of  eigoymeni  and  more 
of  strain  than  I  coold  bear.  In  1884  Misa  Lloyds  wilb 
my  entire  ooncorronoe,  let  onr  dear  little  honse  in  Hecroford 
Square  to  our  friend,  Mrs.  Eemblo,  and  wd  loft  LodJod 
altogether  mid  came  to  live  iu  Wales. 
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CKAPTEn  XIX. 
The  Gunis  or  Wumks. 


It   was  not  till  I  vaa  actively  ongiiged  in  Ihc  work  of 

Mary  Garpuntor  at  Bristol,  and  had  bugun  to  dosire  oamostly 

rTarioaii  clmugtiti  of  law  relating  to  yoang    crimiiuils  and 

[paapers,  tliat  Ibocamo  an  advocatoof  "  Women's  Rights."    It 

vas  good  old  Bev.  Samnel  J.  Itfay,  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 

I  yrhot  when  paying  us  a  visit,  pressed  on  my  attention  tho 

lqu<*stion  :  "  Why  thuuH  you  ni>i  have  a  roUf  Why  (•boiUd 

nut  women  bu  onaoicd  to  inflncncc  tho  making  of  the  laws  in 

which  Uiey  have  u  groat  on  interest  as  mon  ?  " 

"bbf  axpoHonoe  probably  explains  largely  tho  indiff^rflneo  ^ 
of  thoosanda  of  wouiou,  not  deficient  in  intelligent,  in 
England  atid  Ainorioa  to  tho  possiiflsion  of  poHtlcal  rights. 
They  huvo  moch  anxiety  to  fulfil  their  homo  duties,  and  thu 
notkm  of  und»r1nkiug  others,  roqsiriug  (as  thoy  fully 
Qodentand)  cuuseieDtioiu  cnqoir}*  and  rcfluoUon,  rnthor 
alanu  than  attracts  them.  Bat  tho  time  oonua  to 
crniy  womaa  worth  hor  salt  to  take  ankot  intorest  in 
•omo  qoMtion  which  tooohes  logialation.  Then  >h< 
begsDB  to  ask  bors«lf,  u  Ur,  Blay  aakod  mo ;  "  Wliy 
should  the  fact  of  boing  a  woman,  clone  to  ma  tho  usn  ol 
thr«  pUin,  direct  means,  of  hclpiut;  to  nchiirvn  aomn  larga 
public  good  or  itopping  somo  ovi]  7 "  Tho  timid,  th« 
indoliiot,  tba  eooTontiomJ  will  bare  rotrcat,  and  try  to  beUevi 
that  it  eoaoanu  man  only  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  world 
in  some  more  cffeetoa!  way  than  by  singlu-hondod  porsomi 
efforts  in  ipedal  euM.  Otbom  again, — and  of  tlioir  number 
vts  I  — boeome  deeply  tmprosaod  with  tho  need  of  wumou's 
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war  own  to  gall  am  wm  ifciwiH  sfS  haxm  beea 

Mrtm,  flw  nwbfcw  wnA  tnmfwa  wms,  A0 
dnUnn  were  torn  fnm  Qtoii  ai  tfe  bad&ig  of  » 
kfiag  bihett  ihe  daaghlan  kept  m  igpotaiwa*  mi  pow^ 
wld*  thdir  bredMim  WAV*  ttincaM  m  eoftiJT- •ckooli  and  itte4 
tof  bonoaraUa  prifaMuma  Such  wron^  m  fhtmt  fairs 
inspired  aw  vith  Um  peraaiSait  retfolntioo  to  do  mu^Jiu^ 
in  Bjr  pvwcT  to  proieei  tfae  proper^,  the  panoos  and  tha 
paranial  rigfata  of  women. 

I  do  not  think  ihai  Urn  raaolre  baa  any 
couusetioa  witli  theories  eeoo&aoDg  the  eqaality  of  the 
«ad  I  am  asm  that  a  gnat  deal  of  our  force  baa  been  maiilil 
on  fraiUoM  diaciuuuonB  so^  as :  "  Why  baa  tbve  Bannsr  been 
a  bmalaBhaka^Mnf"  A  Celt  claiming  equal  repnaentatioD 
with  a  Sftxon,  or  anjf  reprcMtnUUian  at  all,  might  just  as  fiuriy 
Iw  chaQfngcd  to  ezplflin  why  there  haji  awer  been  m  Celtie 
Shakespeare,  or  a  Celtic  Ttmnysuo  ?  My  own  opinion  is,  thst 
woniflD  m  masm  are  by  no  means  the  inteUeetoal  eqnala  of  men 
en  maug ; — and  whether  this  ineqoality  arise  Grom  iframadi- 
b1>1o  CM.ttiie«  or  £roui  alterable  circtun8taoa.'»  of  Mlncstion  and 
horodity,  is  not  wortli  debating.  If  the  nation  had  eatabUabcd 
an  intoUocloal  toot  for  politico]  equality,  and  admission  to  tha 
firancltiflti  were  confined  to  persons  passing  a  given  Standard  ; 
wdl  and  Kuod.  Thon,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  (as  thing* 
now  itiuid)  fifty  pur  cunt,  of  uivn  who  woald  win  vot^s,  and 
perhaps  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  women.     So  much  may  ba 
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frtioly  admitted.  But  thon  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  femulea 
wnxild  ohtiUD  political  righttt ;  uhI  tboae  who  fiultHl,  would  bo 
dot)]UT«d  by  a  natural  and  real,  not  an  arbitrary  infttriority. 
Bnch  n  stale  of  things  would  not  prcdent  ftnch  ludicrous 
i^jusUo«  as  that  which  obtains^ — for  examplu^ — in  a  parish 
not  a  fatmdred  milos  from  my  present  abodo.  There  is  in 
tho  villago  in  qoostion  a  man  oniversally  known  ihoioin  an 
"Thi!  Idiot:**  a  poor  slouohLng,  squinting  feUuw,  who  yet 
rentA  a  huaso  and  can  do  roQ^h  fioM  worlc,  tlioogh  bu  ean 
Rcnxrcly  spuuk  intcUiffibly.  lie  has  u  vote,  of  coarse.  The 
owner  of  his  hontic  and  of  half  the  parish,  who  holds  also 
Lh«  ailvowsou  of  thi>  living,  ia  a  lady  who  hns  travellsd 
wtd<j|y,  undPTHtandR  thriMi  or  fonr  Ungnif^ss,  and  stadios  tho 
political  uuws  of  Eurujiu  daily  in  the  eolonms  of  the  y*iriiM. 
That  lady,  equally  of  coursu»  has  no  vot«,no  power  whataver 
to  keep  tho  representation  of  hur  oounty  oat  of  Uio  hands  d 
tha  dsmngognes  natarally  admired  by  the  Idiot  asd  his 
oompeers.  Under  tho  regalatjana  which  enwte  inoqualitiM 
of  this  kind  is  it  not  rather  absord  to  insist  perpetually, 
(as  is  tho  practiiw  of  our  opponents,)  on  the  fwtoffwftwl 
inferiority  of  womim, — ss  if  it  wsrs  realty  in  quMtionf 

I  bold,  howerer,  that  wbatu\-«r  bo  oar  real  invtbil  rank, — to 
oo  Icstod  thoroaghly  only  in  fnlnro  generations,  noder  ohaagsd 
conditions  of  trniuiu^  ojid  hcmlity , — we  women  are  lbs  *qmpm- 
Unu,  though  not  tho  ^^valx,  of  mtm*  And  to  refbse  a  share 
in  ths  hW'Oiaking  of  a  nation  to  tha  most  law-abiding  holt 
of  it ;  to  «xolade  on  all  largest  qtisstions  thi»  votes  of  th«> 
most  eonseiuutiouB,  temperatd,  ndigious  snd  (abovo  aU,i 
must  marciful  and  temlur-heartoil  moiety,  is  a  mistake  which 
eannot  bil,  tad  tum  not  foilod,  to  cotoil  great  evil  and  loss. 

1  wrot4f,  M  I  have  mcntioutnl  in  Ghaptor  XV.,  a  greiU 
many  artiolos,  (ebtofly  in  fVitwr  and  MatmiUan,)  on 
woman's  eonMnis  about  thu  years  laOl-fi-S  :  *'  What  ahsU 
ttv  tlo  in'cA  our  tflii  MaitU  f  *' ;  **  I'wmaU  Uharittf,  fjajf  and 
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Mtmattk:*'  "  Women  in  Italy  in  1862  ;"  "  The  Edwatwn 
of  Wome^i ;  "  "  Social  ScieiiC9  Cortgr«a  OfUf  IKom«n'«  Par*  <■ 
U^enx;"  aud,  lator,  '*  The  Fitmit  of  Women  for  Ou  Mimttr^ 
of  Hdigitm.*'    TbeBO  mnde  me  known  to  many  women  wbo 
were  fighting  in  the  womiui's  eaoso ;  Mies  Bessie  ParkcR  (now  ^H 
Madame  BeUoe),Midanm  i3<MUchou,  Mrs.  Grey,  MLu  HhirrulT,  ^^ 
Mro.  Ptittir  Taylor,  Miss  Becker,  aud  otbent;  aud  when  Com- 
milieeti  were  fbrniod  f{)r  proiuotiug  Woman  Sa&age,  I  wm 
invitod  to  join  them.    I  did  8o  ;  and  frequently  attended  (lie 
meetings,  though  not  regularly.    Wo  had  several  Members  of  ^| 
Parliament  aud  other  gentlemen  (notably  Mr.  Frodoriok  Hjl],  ^^ 
brother  of  my  old  friend  Recorder  Hill  and  of  Sir  Rowland)^ 
who  generally  helped  our  doliberatious ;  and  many  able  woman, 
among  others  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster,  the  poetet^s ;  and  Lndy 
Anna  Gore  Langton,  uu  exceedingly  senaibte  woman,   who 
oIao    held    Brawing-Room   Suffrage-Meetings  (at   which    I  ^| 
spoke)  in  her  house.     Wo   had   for  secretary  Miiia  Lydsa  ^^ 
Becker ;  a  woman  of  singular  political  ability,  for  whom  1 
had  a  sincere  respect.     Her  premature  death  has  been,  an 
ineoleulable  loss  to  the  women  of  Eugland.     She  gave  me 
tlie  impression  of  one  of  those  ill-fated  people  whoso  outward 
persouB  do  not  represent  their  inward  selves.    1  am  sore  ebe 
hatl  a  large  element  of  softness  and  aensitivenees  in  htsr 
nature,    unsuspected    by  most  of    those  with  whom  abe 
laboured.    She  was  a  most  eonrageoos  and  atnightforward 
woman,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  great  political  work  which 
she  had  undertaken,  aud  which  I  think  no  one  has   imdar- 
fitood  HO  Wfll  ay  tihe. 

Ailer  Miss  Becker's  lamented  death  the  great  schism  bfttwMn 
X7niouist«  and  Home  Holers  extended  iar  enough  to  split  av«& 
our  Committee,  (which  was  avowedly  of  no  party,)  into  two 
bodies.  I  natiuuUy  followed  my  fellow -Unioniat,  Mrs.  Fawcvlt 
when  she  re-organized  the  moiety  of  the  Society  and  cstablishcKl 
on  ofifico  for  it  in  College  Street,  Westminglor.    Btdiuving  lier  to 
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be  quite  the  ablest  woman -economist  anil  politician  in 
Euglaud,  I  entertain  Uie  hope  that  ahe  may  at  last  carry  a 
Woman  Sullrago  BUI  aod  bvo  to  see  qaalificd  aiztgle  womon 
recording  their  voteo  at  Parliamentary  eloetioos.  When  tliat 
timee  arrives  over^'  ono  will  ccoff  at  the  objections  which 
have  ao  long  dosed  the  "  right  of  way/'  to  ua  of  tbe 
"weaker  aex." 

Beside  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Woman  Suffrage,  I 
alfto  joined  foratime  the  Committoe  which, — tongaflerwardB^ — 
oSbeted  tbe  splendid  aehiovoment  of  proenring  the  passage  of 
the  Married  Womm*M  Property  Act ;  the  greatest  step  gained 
op  to  th«>  pr«rm>nt  time  for  women  in  England.  I  ea&  claim 
no  part  of  that  rijul  hononr,  which  id  due  iu  greatest  meaaore 
to  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright. 

Tbe  question  of  granting  University  Degrees  to  womra,  was 
opotiodaefarbaokasl862.  In  that  year  Iread.ialheGuildlial 
ia  London  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  a  paper,  pleading  fat 
the phrilego.  Dean  Mikuun,  whuoocupitMl  tbe  Chair,  was  very 
kind  in  praking  my  crudti  luldrtva,  ilu<1  utyoyed  the  litUo  jokes 
wherewith  it  was  sprinkled ;  but  nvxt  morning  every  daily 
paper  in  London  laughed  at  my  demand,  and  for  a  week  or 
iwu  i  wae  thu  hutt  of  univursal  ridicole.     NevortbslAss,  jtisl 
17  yews  afterwards,  I  was  invited  to    join  a  Deputation 
headed  by  Lady  Stanley  of  Aldorloy,  to  thank  Lord  Oranvilte 
for  liaving  (as  Preaudeot  of  Loudon  University)  conceded  tboea 
dsippiiss  to  wamcD«  prceisoly  aa  I  had  dmnanded  I     I  toolc 
oeaasioa  at  tbe  eloss  of  tiio  |ilnasanl  interview,  to  present 
him  with  one  of  the  very  ilrw  romaining  copius  of  my  original 
and  mnch  ridiculed  appaal. 

Fruni  tbiti  timu  I  wrote  and  spoke  not  onfrequentJy  oxa. 
behalf  of  woman'it  potiUeaJ  and  civil  claims.  One  article  o^ 
mint-  in  /'Vturr,  1868*  was  reprinted  moro  tlmn  oulv.  1 1 
was  beaded  '*  OrimimaU,  Idiott,  Womm  an»i  Mimtn .  "  axtci 
anaQired   "  ^VbvUior  the  o||UTr'*"«1i<pr'   ahouM    tw    couutoai 
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flotind  ?  "  I  hope  that  the  dkouHsion  it  tnvolvod  os  the  bwi 
relating  to  the  property  of  married  women  wan  of  aocu 
aervicc  In  helplug  ou  t^e  great  lueasurt;  of  jnstioe  ailemnrJt 
f>ranted. 

Another  paper  of  mino,  oironlatcd  by  tho  Ijondtnt  Na 
Socuty  firr  Woman's  Sujfrage,  for  whom    I    wrote    it, 
entitled  "  Ovr  Policy."     It  wae,  in  eOoct,   on    addrcee  to 
women  concerning  tho  best  way  to  secure  the  suffi-a^ 
begrm  thiR  pamphlet  by  tht:  following  remnrka  : — 


"  There  is  an  instrtiotiTe  atory,  told  by  Herodotus,  ol  : 
African  nation  which  wvnt  to  war  with  tho  Sontii  We 
The  wind  bad  greatly  annoyed  these  PsylUana  by  • 
np  their  cislorua,  so  they  organised  a  oampaiji^Q  and  net 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  hcad-quBrten — somewlieie,  I 
presutne,  about  the  Sahara.  The  army  was  BdnurablT 
oquipjK:d  with  all  tho  military  engines  of  those  dayi; 
swords  and  spcora,  darts  and  javcUuii,  battering  rams  aad 
catapults.  It  happened  that  Uie  South  Wind  did  not, 
however,  Buffer  much  from  these  weapons,  bat  got  op  one 
fine  morning  and  blew  1 — T)ic  sands  of  the  desert  have  laia 
for  a  great  many  oj^es  over  those  nnfortauato  Psylliatu; 
and,  as  Herodotus  placidly  oouoludea  the  atory,  '  The 
Nasamonea  poaoeBB  the  K-rritory  of  those  who  tbiB 
perished.* 

'*  It  Kooms  to  me  thab  we,  women,  who  have  been  fi^^ting 
for  thu  SuHraKO  with  lo^oal  ar^^umenta  —  syllogifima, 
oualogiesi,  deuiouatratiuu^t,  and  reductions- to- tbe-aboiifd 
of  our  autagoniF>ts'  position,  in  sliort,  all  tlie  wt^apooa  ol 
ratiociuative  warfare — have  been  behaving  very  mooh  like 
thoso  poor  Psyllians,  who  imagined  that  durte>  tuid  swotda* 
and  catapults  would  avail  against  the  Simoom.  The  obviona 
fact  in,  that  it  is  SfHlimeni  wo  have  to  contend  A^-ainit, 
not  Kcasoa ;  Fechng  and  PrcpossofsKiuu,  uot  iutdlloct 
Conrictiou.  Had  Lottie  been  tlie  only  obstacle  in  our  wa 
we  should  long  a^o  have  becu  [MiUing  oar  Totsa 
ParUamcutary  an  wcU  n^  (or  Muuicit>al  and  School  Board' 
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ttloolioDa.  To  ihoae  who  bold  Uiai  ProiKrrty  is  tbo  tliinti 
iDtanded  ko  be  ropreaenked  by  the  CoasUuiiiou  of  KugUncl, 
we  haTB  flhowii  that  wo  pomss  sudi  proj>ort7.  Tu  tboso 
who  My  that  Tax-paying  &ii<l  lUi|)rc!K.'ntatioa  nboold  go 
Lo^ethor.  wu  bjiTo  {>o]utud  to  tho  tax-f;athcrura'  paiiors, 
wbidi.  aJast  lie  on  our  baU-iablee  wboUy  irrespective  of 
ibe  toucliiiiK  fact  thai  wo  l>olo&g  to  tho  '  protected  sex.* 
Wliero  IntcUigcooo,  Educatiou,  anil  frvwluiu  fmin  oriiuoari] 
OOluddiOrMl  ODOU^b  to  confer  riKbtci  of  oiLisoDsUip,  vre  bava 
nanarked  that  we  aro  quilu  ready  to  cbalkngo  nvalry  in 
sQoh  |>&rticulars  with  tboee  Illiieratoa  tor  wboes  exemao 
of  iwUUcal  foDctioDB  our  8eualo  ban  lakou  ■noh  ezatoplary 
eaie.  Finally,  to  the  eTer>recurriuK  charge  thaft  we  caimot 
fif^t,  and  tborcfore  ongbt  not  to  vote,  wo  have  replied  that 
the  logio  of  the  exctaaion  will  tio  manifeet  when  all  the  moD 
too  wtMJc,  too  abort,  or  too  old  for  tbe  military  staiidatd  bo 
Ukewiae  diafranofaiBod,  and  wlien  tho  actoal  aoldien  of  onr 
army  are  accorded  tho  (niffrajcc. 

"  Bat  H  ta  SenUmcnt,  not  Logic,  agtinst  whioli  wo  bavo 
to  struggle;  and  we  ahall  boat  do  80,1  think,  by  cadoavouring 
to  lukdervtftod  and  make  fall  allowatioe  for  it ;  and  then  by 
slaady  worUng,  ibotddor  to  Bhouldttr  no  aa  to  coaquor,  or 
rafthcr  mm  It  ovur  to  oat  aide." 


In  3876,  May  18tb,  IntaJa  a  rathar  long  aod  tlabiimto 
•poeofa  oo  thp  Hulijtwt  of  women'a  mSHigo  in  %  mtttinc  ia 
At  Gaorgo'i  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  RnneH  Ooniey,  the 
Reeordiv  of  London,  took  tha  chair.  John  Brifiht  hail 
HpokflD  agiiail  our  BUI  in  the  Hodm,  and  though  I  had  not 
inteodod  to  fpeak  at  nor  mooting,  I  waa  aparTed  by 
indignation  U>  reply  U>  liun.  In  Ihia  addrow  I  spoke  ehicl^ 
of  Ike  wrongii  of  motluTR  whoot  ebildmi  aro  takan  from 
them  at  iha  will  uf  a  living  or  dMd  flrtbar.  I  andcd  by 
saying:— 

"  I  wlvooal*  Woman  Bolflrage  aa  tlio  natnral  and  nmdful 
eooatltutioual   maane  ol  protection  fhr  tlie  riiibt»  of    tbo 
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wealcer  half  of  Ibe  nation.  I  do  this  an  a  woman  i^cofag 
for  womon.  But  I  do  it  ulso,  and  doho  the  loss  oonfldantljr, 
as  a  citizen,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  wholo  commmut)'. 
bocanse  it  in  my  oonviotion  that  ench  a  moaaoro  xa  no  ^em 
expGKliuut  for  men  than  joet  for  women ;  and  th*t  it  wiU 
redound  in  coming  years  ever  more  and  uinre  to  tbf 
happiness,  tho  rirtne  and  tho  honour  of  our  coantry.*'  J 

Several  years  aflur  thiR,  I  wrnto  a  letter  which  was  {trixittd 
Id  Uie  (American)  Woman's  Tribwte^  May  l6t»  1881.  U 
expresses  bo  exactly  what  I  foel  still  on  the  sulijoct  that  I 
tihall  redeem  it  if  possible  irom  oblivion.  The  foUowizig  are 
the  passages  for  which  I  Hliuald  like  to  ask  the  read«r'i 
attention  : 

"  If  I  may  prenamo  to  ofTcr  an  old  woman*«  couuscl  U> 
tho  yonn^cr  workcrtt  in  onr  cau»M>,  it  woold  be  that  thej 
sbonld  uilopt  the  point  of  view — Uiat  It  in  before  all  tlunp 
onr  Pitljt  to  obtain  tho  frauchiso.  If  wc  ondertakotbe  work 
in  tliiu  spirit,  and  with  the  object  of  usin^  the  powtr  it 
oonfeni,  whenever  wo  gain  it,  for  tho  promotion  of  joatico 
and  morcy  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Ood  npon  eartli,  wg  shall 
carry  on  all  onr  agitation  in  a  oorroApondin^  manner,  firmly 
and  bravely,  and  also  calmly  and  with  generous  good 
liem)K^r.  And  when  our  opiwneDtscometo  ooderstaad  ihaft 
this  is  the  motive  underlying  oar  offorts,  tliey.  on  iboir  part. 
will  oeaiw  to  fool  bitterly  and  Hcornfolly  toward  na,  area 
when  they  think  we  are  altogether  mistaken.  | 

"Tliat  people  mat  consdantioDaly  conaider  tfaatweara 
mistaken  in  asking  for  woman  snfiFrage,  is  another  point 
which  it  surely  behoves  us  to  carry  in  mind 

**  Wo  aatorally  think  almost  excloBively  of  many  adrao- 
tagee  which  would  follow  to  our  sex  and  to  both  sexes  from 
the  entrance  of  woman  into  political  lite.  Bat  that  there 
are  Borne  'liona  in  the  way,'  and  rather  formidable  Bom, 
too,  ou^ht  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"For  myself.  I  would  far  rather  that  woman  ahoold 
remain  without  ^loUtical  rigfatA  to  the  end  of  time  than  that 
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thoy  shoTild  lose  those  qnalilies  which  wo  comprise  in  tlie 
word  '  womanluiesfi ; '  and  I  thiuk  nearly  ovory  odo  of  tiie 
leaden  of  oar  party  in  Amoricn  and  in  Engtand  aRreea  with 
me  ID  (his  feeing. 

"The  idea  that  the  poaaeasion  of  political  righta  will 

f  daatroy  *  womanlineaB,'  abHiii?d  aa  it  nay  seem  to  ua,  ia  vary 

ly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  when  they  oppose 

'  our  demands,  it  is  only  jost  to  give  them  credit  for  doing  so 

t«a  gronnda  which  we  nhonld  rooc^ize  as  vatid,  \f  their 

I  pfwmitet  iMTV  true,    li  is  not  so  mncb  that  oar  opponents 

(at  least  the  lietter  part  el  thoiu)  despise  women,  aa  that 

ttiey  really  prize  what  women  note  are  in  tlie  homo  and  iu 

Mototy  ao  highly  tiiat  they  c&nnot  l>ear  to  riak  loetng  it  by 

■ay  aerkrns  change  in  their  condition.     These  fears  ore 

futile  and  faithless,  but  theru  ia  Dothing  in  them  to  aGFruut 

DS.    To  ronioTo  thum,  we  most  not  aso  violent  words,  for 

every  ancb  violoat  word  confixma  their  foars ;  bat.  on  the 

contrary,   show    the    world    tlmt    while    the    rovolutious 

wrought  by  mcu  have  bueo  fall  of  htttemutui  and  roncoor, 

,  and  stormy  paaaioaa,  if  not  of  bloodabed,  we  womett  will 

:  at  leaat  strive  to  aooompUah  oar  great  emandpetioD  oelmly 

and  by  itorsunaioQ  and  reason.*' 

I  was  honoured  abont  this  lime  by  several  friendly 
atlvaaeea  from  Axnerieon  ladies  and  ganileman  intorestod  lika 
myaelf  in  woman's  advanoemeni.  The  astronomer^  ProC 
Maria  Mitchell,  wrote  mu  a  oharming  letter,  which  I  exosod- 
ingly  regni  shimld  have  been  loal,  as  I  foil  pariienlar 
inionet  in  her  groat  aotusmiMiita.  I  hod  tlio  ploosnre  of 
reeeiTing  Mrs.  Jalia  Ward  Howe  in  Hereford  Sqaore.  and 
aIm  Mn.  Livermoro.  whose  spoMh  at  one  of  our  Bulbar 
Meetings  realised  my  highest  ideal  of  a  woman's  pablie 
addrcBs.  Hiir  uoble  bee  and  fi^^uro  lilu>  that  of  u  Roman 
Matron,  hiir  swMt  mannoni  ami  pLiyful  huinotu^  wilbout  a 
seJnliUa  nf  biUiirnnss  in  A, — as  if  she  worn  a  mother  remon* 
ftnting  with  a  foolish,  school-boy  eon, — were  all  dultghlAil 
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Go\.  J.  W.  Higgmson,  whu  has  been  so  gooil  a  Triend 
adviser  to  womnn,  ftlso  caiuc  to  sco  mo,  and  gavo  me  aotaa 
Ijright  honrs  of  couvorsation  on  hia  wonderful  exporienoes  in 
the  war,  dnring  which  he  eommandod  a  eolonred  re^monti 
which  foaght  valiAiitly  under  his  leadentbip.  Finally  I  hod 
tlu'  privilege  nf  being  olnctod  a  member  nf  the  famon»  Sorom 
Club  of  New  York,  and  of  receiving  tlio  following  very  pleasazit 
letter  conveying  the  gift  of  a  pretty  gold  and  emunol  iut>och, 
the  bndge  of  the  Sisterhood. 

*'  Dear  Madam, 

**Thu  ladiefl   of  Sorotit—The  Woman's    Club    of    Nuifl 
York— beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accompauyiu^  Piu,  tli«^ 
insignia  of  their  or^auization,  which  they  send  by  the  band 
of  their  foreign  oorreKpondent,  fiirs.  banra  Cortis  Bolloid. 

"  Trifling  as  is  this  tcsttmonial  in  itself,  they  feel  that  a 
yon  knew  the  geiiuiiie  appreciation  of  yon  and  your  woeli 
that  goes  with  it — the  gratitude  with  which  each  dim 
regards  yoQ  as  s  faithful  worker  for  women — yon  would  nol 
ooDBidcr  it  nnworthy  yonr  acceptance.  With  best  wiahet 
for  your  continued  health,  which  in  your  case  ueHU 
oontinned  nsefnlnees, 

*'  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
"  With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yoox  obedient  SetTatik. 

"  GbLU  BU&LBIOH, 

•*  Cor.  8eo.  Sonwb, 
"87.  Huntingdon  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  Yodc, 
"JaDe2l8t,  1869.'* 

The  part  of  my  work  for  women,  however,  to  whtoh 
look    buck    with  most  satisfaetion  was  that  in   which 
laboured  to  obtain  protection  for  onhappy  wives, 
man>;lod,  mntilatod  or  trampled  on  by  brutal  hnsbanda. 
iluy  in  1678  I  was  by  vhauoe  reading  a  newspaper  in  which 
a  whole  seriea  of  frightful  cases  of  this  kind  were  reoord«d, 
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hero  axtd  there,  among  the  ordmary  news  of  Uio  lime.  I  got 
tip  oat  of  my  armotaair,  half  duxed,  and  said  to  myself:  "  I 
will  never  rest  till  I  have  tried  what  I  can  do  to  stop  this." 

I  thoaght  anxinnsly  what  waa  the  tort  of  remedy  I  ought 
to  entluavonr  to  pat  forward.  A  Parliamentary  Bine  Book 
hftd  been  prinU<d  in  187A  cnUUeJ :  "  I^^ports  on  the  State 
of  the  lam  T$Uttin0  to  Brutal  AiutaulUf*  and  tlie  fullowing  is  a 
mmmnry  of  the  rcsoltn.  Thoro  was  a  Inrgo  consemms  of 
opinion  that  thu  law  aa  it  now  atouda  u  insufGctoui  for  ita 
pnrpoeo.  Lord  Chief  Jnatioe  Cocklmni,  Mr.  JiiBticti  Lush, 
Mr.  Juatieo  Alellor,  Ohicf  Baron  K(<lly,  Barons  Bramwrll, 
PiRotl  and  Pollock,  all  expressed  the  same  judgment 
(pp.  7-10).  The  following  gave  their  opinion  tu  favoar  of 
fl<^tvK^  ofTunders  in  caaes  of  brutal  asaanlt^.  Lurd  Chief 
JuBlioo  Cockbnm,  Mr.  JmtioeaBlaekbnm,  Mallor,  Lush ,  Qnaiu, 
Arehibald,  Brett,  Orove,  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  Barons  BramwoD, 
FSgott.  Fdloek,  Charles,  and  AmpUMi.  Only  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Ijord  Denman  hesitated,  and  Mr.  Jnstiee 
Keating  opp<»M.>d  flogging.  Of  Chaimum  of  Quarter 
Sessions  64  (oat  of  68,  whoeo  antnvurs  were  dent  to  the  Homo 
Office,)  aitd  tlie  FUicordcn  of  41  Iomtiui,  wore  lu  Cuvour  of 
flowing.  After  all  this  tAitimony  of  the  opinions  uf  I'xpcrti 
(eoUeeted  of  course  at  the  public  oxponiui),  (Arw  ymi% 
dapsed  diirlnj;  which  aWoIutc-ly  uoUiinj;  was  done  to  make 
any  practical  use  of  ttl  During  the  interval,  seorce  of 
BQIs,  imiUrttting  <o  lA«  reprtMenitd  mm,  pHMd  throngh  l*ar- 
liament ;  but  (Aw  question  on  whioh  the  livra  of  womm 
lit«raUy  bang,  was  never  mooted  I  Something  liko  S,OUO 
womsB,  judging  by  the  pubUsbed  jndieial  statistics,  were  in 
those  years  "  brutally  uesaulted  ;**  i^.,  not  mardy  stnidi, 
but  maimed,  blinded,  bumwl,  trampled  on  by  strong  me&  in 
hnvy  shoos,  and,  in  many  cases,  murdorod  outright;  and 
tboasands  of  ehildrea  were  bnnigbl  np  to  witness  eosnes 
vhlefa  (as  Colonel  Leigb  said)  "  infcraaliso  a  whole  fiSDsn* 
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tion."  Wliero  lay  Uw  fiinlt  ?  Scarcely  with  Iho  Oovoro- 
ment,  or  ovon  wiLh  Purliumcnt,  but  with  the  stmplf 
fnct  Uiat,  DDcler  onr  present  constifcatioD,  'Wonitm,  huviog  no 
votes,  con  only  exceptionally  and  throagb  lavoar,  bring 
prostjure  lo  boar  tn  forco  attention  ovon  to  Lbo  tnost 
cryinr;  of  injnsticcB  nndor  which  Uicy  stiiTur.  The  Homo  OfBee 
mwtt  &ttcji<l  first  to  the  claims  of  those  who  ean  bring  proaanre 
to  boar  ou  it ;  and  Metnl>crK  of  P&rliiuncnt  mtat  bring  in  Sw 
measDTCs  prcflncd  by  their  constitncnts ;  and  tlias 
uuroprcsented  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Tlio  CARea  of  cruelty  of  which  I  obtained  statistiCB,  fi 
to  mo  miiiiily  by  the  kiiidneeg  of  Miss  A.  Shore^  almost 
pftasad  belief.  It  appeared  that  about  1 ,500  cases  of  aggravated 
(oTOr  and  above  ordinary)  assaults  ou  wives  took  plaoo  every 
year  in  England  ;  ou  au  average  about  four  a  day.  Many 
(tf  thorn  were  of  truly  incredible  aavi^ery;  and  the  victims 
were,  in  the  \'ast  majority  of  casoe,  not  dranken  viragos  (wtm 
usnally  escape  violence  or  give  as  good  as  they  receivo),  bat 
|H>or,  pale,  shrinking  creatures,  who  strove  to  earn  bread  for 
their  children  and  to  keep  lc»gother  Uioir  minerahic  homes  ; 
nnd  whoHu  very  tears  and  pallor  were  rcproachoe  which 
provoked  Ihe  fiftrrapathy  and  cnioUy  of  their  tyrants. 

AfU^r  much  rdlection  I  cnme  to  the  coucluaion  that  in  spilaj 
of  all  the  anthortty  In  favour  of  flogging  the  deUnqnonta, 
was  not  expedit^'Dt  on  Ihr  wiimrn's  bi:half  that  they  ^ould  b« 
SO  pnnialied,  aincc  after  they  had  undergone  such  chaRtascaxMnii, 
however  well  merited,  the  mifians  would  inevitably  reinmi 
tnore  bnitolised  and  infuriutoil  than  ever ;  and  again  hava 
Uicir  wives  at  Uieir  mercy.  Tbo  only  thing  rcuUy  affective,  £ 
loosidered,  was  to  give  the  wife  the  power  of  a^irattng. 
herself  and  hiT  children  from  her  tyrant.  Uf  conrae  tn  tli« 
npper  ranks,  wht<re  people  could  alTurd  lo  (>ay  for  a  suit  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  the  law  had  for  some  years  openod  to  kfaa 
Kseaultcd  wife  this  door  of  escape.     Bot  among  the  woilting 
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olftsaos,  whero  Uio  asssnita  were  tenfold  as  numerons  and 
tnKoty  timiw  noro  ernol,  no  legal  means  whatever  oxislud  of 
08cnping  from  the  hnsband  roiaming  oAcr  poQishmoDt  to  beat 
and  torture  liie  wife  again.  I  thought  tlie  thing  to  l>o  desired 
was  the  extension  of  the  privil^e  of  rich  womcm  to  thnir 
poorer  sisters,  to  be  eiToeti'd  by  on  Act  of  Farliamuni  which 
should  give  a  wife  whoM  husbaud  had  bcon  convicted  of  on 
aggravated  aseaolt  on  her,  the  power  to  obtain  a  Scparaiioa 
Order  under  Rummnry  Jiirisdiclum. 

Mr.  Alfred  UiU,  J. P.,  of  Btrmiugbam,  son  of  my  old  friend 
Reeorder  UiU,  most  kindly  intorostwl  himaelf  in  my  project, 
and  drafted  a  Bill  to  bo  presenlod  tn  Pnrlinrarnt  embodying 
my  wislufl.  Meanwhile;  I  »ot  about  writing  an  article 
witing  forth  the  extont  of  the  evil,  the  failure  of  the  meamree 
lilberto  iakon  in  varions  Act«  of  Parliament,  and,  finally,  the 
remedy  I  propoeod.  This  article  my  (Hond  Mr,  Perey 
Banting  -wan  good  anoa^  to  pnbUah  in  the  ConUmporary 
Hmitm  in  the  spring  of  1878.  I  aIso  wrote  an  artiele  id 
Trvtk  on  Wifi  Tortmv^  aftcrwarda  reprinted.  Meanwhile,  I 
had  obt*inod  the  moift  cordial  aaaLitanco  from  Mr.  Frodoriek 
Pennington  and  Mr.  IIapwood»  Utth  of  whom  were  theo  in 
Parliament,  and  it  was  agreed  thai  1  should  Utg  Mr.  RoaieO 
Ouruoy  to  take  charge  of  Iho  Itill  which  Uwee  ganHnmmi 
would  support.  1  went  aeeordiu(*ly.  armol  with  tlte  draft 
Bill*  to  tlto  Itucnrder**  houne  in  Kenaingtnn  Palaeo  OanleiM, 
and,  aa  I  anxiomtly  dniirml  tu  Gud  liiiii  at  hnuie,  1  vimtttrod 
t4>  call  08  early  nH  10. BO.  Mr.  (Itirnity  rond  the  draft  Hill 
carefully,  ami  enlinJy  approviMl  it.  '^'Ilieo,"  I  iwiil,  "yoo  will 
take  ohiir>{<>  of  it,  I  itiruRKUy  bopot"  ••  No,"  Knid  Mr.  Garoef, 
''  I  (Utniiiit  ibiUiot ;  1  nm  Um  old  and  ov(>r-worko«l  to  mder- 
toko  all  thu  watching  and  bilKtur  wbirh  may  Ito  uooeaony ; 
but  I  will  put  my  uanie  on  the  bock  of  it,  with  pluaiiuru.** 

I  luu'w,  of  conraa,  that  hie  naine  would  giro  the  mevore 
great  imporUnoo  and  alao  help  mo  to  find  aone  oUiDr  M.P. 
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to  lake  chu-ge  of  it,  eo  I  could  not  bat  thunk  him  gnbeMly. 
At  that  moment  of  our  inteirienr,  liis  cbarmmg  wila  MiiaraJ 
the  room  leading  a  little  boy;  I  believe  lus  nopbrnr. 
Naturally  I  apologized  to  Mrs.  Oomey  for  my  preoeoea  at 
tfaat  noholj  hoar  of  the  morning ;  and  said,  "  I  came  lo  Mr. 
Uamey  in  my  anxiety,  aa  the  Friend  of  Women.'*  Mr. 
Ouraey,  hearing  me,  pat  his  hands  OD  the  Utile  lad's 
Bboolder  and  said  to  him^  **  Do  yon  hear  that,  my  boy  f 
hope  thai  when  yoa  are  an  old  man,  as  I  am,  some  lady  1 
Uisa  Cobbe  may  caQ  yon  Uu  Friend  of  Women  I " 

At  last,  the  Bill  emliodyiog  precisely  the  purport  of  I 
drawn  np  for  me  by  Mr.  liill^  and  sabseqacntly  poldbad  ' 
in  the  Cor^emporary  Beviettj  was  read  a  first  time,  ttae  ziamas 
of  Mr.  Hersebell  (now  Lord  Honehell)  and  Sir  Henry 
Holland  (aftcrwarda  Lord  Enntafor^  being  on  the  bttclc  of  it. 
Every  arrangement  was  made  for  the  seoond  Beadii^ ;  Hid 
for  avoiding  the  opposition  which  we  expected  to  meet  from  a 
party  which  seems  always  to  think  that  by  coiling  eerteu 
iinioEB  "Holy"  a  Cboreh  ean  sanctify  that  whidi  faaa 
become  a  bond  of  savage  emclty  on  one  eido,  aa4  aool- 
degnuting  slavery  on  the  other.  Just  at  this  erisis,  Lord 
Peozant^,  who  wut  bringiug  a  Bill  into  the  Honae  of  Lorda  to 
remedy  Bome  defects  concerning  the  costs  of  the  internsntiaB 
of  the  Qneen's  Proctor  in  Hatrimonial  oaoBea,  introdueed 
into  it  a  clause  dealing  with  the  case  of  the  assaolted  wivf«,-J 
and  giving  them  precisely  the  benefit  contemplated  tn  oat\ 
1>ill  aitd  in  my  article ;  namely,  that  of  Scparatiim  Onbrt  I 
to  bo  granted  by  the  same  magiBtratea  who  hove  convicted 
thu  hiubaiid  of  aggravated  aasanlta  upon  them.  Hut  Lord 
Penzance  had  seen  onr  Bill,  then  before  the  Lower  Hottae^ 
(it  wuR  nrdered  in  1w  priiit4^  Fcbmnr}'  Hth)  and  had  Im^ 
bia  attention  called  to  the  snbji'ct,  either  by  it,  or  by  my  artSda 
in  the  C<mUmporan/  Erviev,  I  have  taken  as  probable,  hot 
have  no  exact  knowledge.    I  went  at  once  to  call  on  in'— 
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acid  Uiaiik  him  from  toy  heart  for  iiiidi^rtukuij^  to  ilo  this 
re&t  RCTvicc  of  mercy  to  wouiou  ;  aud  also  to  (iniy  htm  to 
oozuidor  ocrtam  poinU  about  tho  eostody  of  tho  childrco  of 
flueh  itMaalted  wivea.  Lord  Feausanoe  recoivod  mo  with  tho 
aiiaost  kisdoees  and  UkewiM  gave  favoarahio  consideratiou 
to  a  Utter  or  two  which  I  ventured  to  iiddruss  to  hiiu.  It  ta 
niiefUuiUi  to  siiy  that  his  advocacy  of  tho  mtiosure  carried  it 
through  Lhe  Hoatte  of  Lords  without  upposition*  I  bL>liava 
that  in  ^Making  for  it  ho  said  that  if  auy  uoble  Lord  needed 
proof  of  the  grievous  waut  of  such  protvction  for  wives  they 
would  find  it  in  my  article,  vliich  ho  hold  in  his  hand. 

Tbero  was  still,  wo  feorod,  an  ordeal  to  go  throo^  in  the 
HoBio  of  Commons  ;  but  the  fates  and  hours  were  propitioas, 
and  the  Bill,  coming  in  late  one  night  aa  already  paased 
by  the  Honse  of  Lordit  and  with  Lord  Pcuzanc^'a  groat  name 
on  it,— oseaped  oppoMitiou  and  was  &cc4'plc4l  without  dobato. 
By  the  27th  May,  1878,  it  bad  become  tho  Uw  of  tho  land, 
Slid  has  since  tnkeii  iu  place  as  Oiaptcr  10  of  the  41st  VieL 
An  Aet  lo  atnmtl  Ow  Matrimonial  CaiMi*i  AcU,  Tho  following 
are  the  clAiuea  which  concern  lbs  aoBaoltod  Wives : — 

A.  If  a  hiuband  shall  be  convioied  summatily  oroiberwiM) 
of  an  a(y;ravatod  asaault  within  lhe  moaning  of  the  atatoto 
tweuty'foorth  and  twenty*flfib  Victoria,  chapter  ono 
bnndMd.  section  r<.u'tythr««,  upon  hie  wife,  tliu  Court  or 
■MXlafemte  boforu  whoui  he  shall  be  so  cooTicU<d  may,  if 
■atiaftod  ibat  the  fntoro  aafoly  of  ifao  wife  is  iu  peril,  order 
'  that  (ho  wife  slull  bo  no  longnr  bmmd  to  cohabit  with  her 
btuband ;  and  snob  ordor  shall  have  ilio  foroe  and  effect  In 
all  rocpoofan  of  a  decree  of  judicial  wparatlon  on  the  groond 
of  orurliy ;  and  sach  ordor  may  farther  proviilc, 

1.  That  lUc  huMlMutd  Rliall  pay  to  hiN  wifo  saoh  woekly 
ftuw  am  tUo  Court  ur  luaKixlrato  may  ctmaidet  to  bo 
In  acoordanoo  with  his  means,  and  witli  any  maaas 
which  Ibo  wife  may  have  (or  hur  sopport,  aod  tho 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money  so  ordered  shall  be 
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mfoioeable  aud  enforced  against  the  huabuid  in  ih» 
Bamo  mannor  aa  the  payment  of  monoj  ia  eaUaood 
omior  au  onlorof  afliliatiou;  aud  the  Court  or  ntagU- 
trate  by  whom  any  aacb  order  for  paymonc  of  nuiarf 
eball  be  niodo  sball  have  powor  from  tiuio  to  tiine  to 
vary  tbo  B&me  on  tbe  appHcAtiou  of  cither  tbe 
hiLiband  or  tbe  wife,  upon  proof  that  the  nioaits  of 
the  huHband  or  wife  Iiave  been  altered  in  amoont 
aioco  tbo  orit^iua!  order  or  any  aabsequont  order 
varying  it  sliall  have  been  made. 
2.  That  tlie  legal  coatody  of  any  children  of  the  marriage 
undor  the  age  of  ten  years  aball,  ui  tbo  dittorotion  of 
the  Court  or  magistrate,  be  given  to  the  wife. 

At  first  the  magmtrates  were  very  chary  of  grantiikg  (be 
Separation  Orders.  One  London  Police  Afagifitrate  hod  aaid 
that  tbe  Hou»e  of  Commons  would  never  pat  socb  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  body,  and  he  was,  I  rappose, 
proportionately  startled  when  just  six  weeks  later,  it  actoatly 
]ay  in  his  own.  By  degrees,  however,  the  practice  ol 
granting  the  Orders  on  proper  occasions  became  eonunon, 
and  appears  now  to  be  ahnost  a  matter  of  course.  1  hope 
that  at  leoat  a  hundred  poor  souls  each  year  tlius  obtain 
release  Ixom  their  tormentors,  and  probably  tibe  deterrent 
effect  of  witnessing  such  manumission  of  iU-lreat«d  slaves 
may  have  still  more  largely  served  fo  protect  women  fironi 
the  violence  of  bmtal  hasbands. 

Six  yoar»  after  the  Act  had  passed  in  1884,  I  nwmvod  a 
letter  fruin  a  very  energetic  aud  prominent  woman-workar 
with  whom  I  hiid  a  slight  ac^uainlauc-,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur.  I  quote  them  here  (though  with  some  hesi- 
tation on  tho  score  of  vanity)  fur  they  have  oomfortcd  ma 
mnch  and  deeply,  and  will  do  so  to  my  life's  end. 

"  On  Wednesday  last  I  was  two  hoars  with  a  widow ,^-o( 

0 ,  near  W ;  ono  of  tho,«  jwrsons  who  mtdu  a 

conntry  so  good,  brave,  bviug  and  hardworkJofil     For  Stf 
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long  yron  nbc  Uvod  with  a  flond  of  a  bnsb&iid,  and  BuCfoKd 
forioas  blows,  kicks,  and  attooka  with  ropao,  hoi  waUo; 
and  croekory ;  vas  hurlnl  clown  cellar -stopSt  Ac.,  starred 
and  inaoltod.  All  the  timo,  up  early  and  at  work  managtiiL 
a  huf^  shop  and  (ttiperiuteodiiift  DA  girU.     .... 

"  I  wittb  yoQ  could  havo  been  there  to  hear  bcr  tell  md 
tiiat '  tbo  law  waa  allorod  now/  and  bow  her  uieoo  had  goi 
a  aeporatiuu  for  brutal  treatment ;  aud  (boat  of  all)  *  bet 
two  l>ainifl'  (childroc).  As  for  tbo  6s.  a  week  ordered^— 
the  wift)  uerer  *  bothers  after  that.'  *  The  Lord  has  afcoppcd 
tliat  Tiliain's  ways,  and  aha  wonta  no  more.'  I  ooald  nol 
help  coryingi  as  X  looked  at  the  exquiidtelj  olcim  person  anil 
hotiic,— the  deiarmined  face,  aud  thou^bt  of  the  diaboUcai 
bosToni  Uiis  f;ooil,  clever  woman  liad  gone  UitoaRb.  1  told 
hcT  bow  yuu  liad  (;>>i  tbo  law  altered— and  stie  kept  aayitt| 

'She's  a  lady— abe's  a  lady.    Bring  bcr  to  O ,  SliMiil 

and  vre'U  f^reanon  b«r  down  t'  Htreet  t '     .    .     ,    . 

"  Yon  hare  Ioto  aud  gratitude  from  oar  hearts,  I  aasoM 
yon;  wo  live  wider  Utos  and  better  lor  your  pNMDM.  1 
have  Tentnred  to  write  Erooly  on  a  robjoct  soioo  would  find 
weariaotno,  but  your  heart  is  big  and  will  sympathino ;  and 
I  am  always  loiigiuu  for  yoo  to  kuolv  the  aotive  result  ot 
your  achieve!  work.  Thin  I  thai  \nMx  battortxl,  bruised 
worneo  am  retiurod— are  saf«r— aud  bleia  yoo,  aud  ao  do  i^ 
from  a  foU  heart. 

•*  1  am,  dear  Mlsa  Cobbe, 

**  Yours  faiUilulIy, 

"A.  3.- 

If  I  Mold  hear  bofbro  X  die  Ihat  I  had  been  able  to  do  ai 
mneh  for  tortnrcd  hmtt^!l,  I  xltould  miy  "  A'hho  lHm%Ui9"  kA 
wifth  no  more. 

Sumo  timt'  a(W  Uii3  (I  have  kept  Qo  copy  or  record  uf  date) 
I  dolivarftd  a  Loclari',  Hliicb  was  a  good  deal  Dotioed  at  the 
timo,  OD  the  lAuL  llettlth  of  Litdk$,  It  wm  en  itzposurti  ol 
the  erib*  rfsoltiug  to  (iamiUeii  from  tlu>  state  of  S4niu-iD\'nlidimB 
in  which  SO  nvony  womi«  Uve,  mmolly  gently  Uppud  therma 
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by  tDterested  advisers.  I  exhorted  woiuea  to  do,  aa  ft  AtAf 
to  God  and  man,  everylhiojf  possible  to  avoid  (ailing  into  thit 
wretebed  eoodition,  with  tbo  sdf-iDdolgcnco  and  negl«et  ol 
home  and  Bocial  duties  loading  to  it  or  consequent  on  it. 
dill  out  then  know  as  much  as  I  sabseqiiently  teamed  of  tb* 
inner  bisU>ry  of  a  groat  deal  of  this  nusery,  or  I  might  hart 
ad'liid  to  my  warning  some  romorkahle  denimciationa  bj 
bonourablo  doctors  of  lUe  practices  of  their  ooUfogties.* 

A  singular  lucidunt  followed  the  pablication  of  this  addrMs 
in  one  of  the  Magazines. 

There  was  a  lady,  whoso  husband  was  a  wealthy 
monufkctorcr  in  the  North  of  Knglond,  who  came  io  Itondon 
onoo  or  twice  a  year,  and  for  several  years  called  on  me ; 
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•  nont  is  what  Dr.  Boiuoll  Boynolda,  F.R.S.,  said  In  1881  la  so 
tddress  to  the  Medical  Booiety  of  Uuiveriiity  College: — "Then 
IB  meddling  and  muddling  of  a  most  diarepotablu  wut.  and  Uia 
patients  "  (be  it  speakiog  of  women)  >•  grow  sldk  of  It,  and  give  It 
UI  np  and  get  well ;  or  they  go  from  bad  to  votm.'*  .... 
"  Phyaiciaaa  have  coined  names  for  trifliug  maladiee.  if  they  ban 
not  invented  tbom,  and  have  set  fashions  of  disease.  They  have 
txeatod  or  maltreated  tbelr  paUenta  by  endless  *»itmin»>wT«|.^ 
applications,  and  the  like,  and  this  sometimes  for  months,  Boa>»> 
times  for  years,  and  then,  when  by  some  aoddcnt  the  patient  has 
been  removed  from  their  c&re.  she  hsa  become  qnlte  well  and 
there  has  been  no  more  need  for  caustic,**  &a,  Ac. 

And  bore  ii  what  Dr.  Clifford  Allbat  said  in  the  Oalatotiiaa 
Lectnre  for  lBd4  at  the  Koyal  College  of  PbyBiciano.  Alitr 
admitting  that  women  feel  more  pain  than  men,  be  mentioned  th* 
**  morbid  chains,"  the  "  mental  abatement,"  into  which  fall  "  the  flock 
of  women  who  lie  onder  tbe  wand  of  the  OynsDooIo^st "  (speci&]i«i 
of  women's  disoasos) ;  "  the  women  who  are  caged  up  in  Lomdam 
back  draving'nomt,  and  visited  almost  daily ;  their  bvavo  aad 
active  spirits  broken  mider  a  /altt  (11)  bdUf  in  the  praencs  cf  m 
Becret  and  orer-mastrring  Uxal  maladp;  and  the  best  yeatS  of  tba4r 
lives  bonniirLtl  ouly  by  a  distrceiitul  victory  over  pain.**  (1| 
osioe,)-Utdical  PrtM,  Uaruh  19tb.  lasi. 
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haviDg  much  sympathy  with  my  varioaB  inlOTests.  Bfa< 
appeared  to  bo  a  cooltrmcd  Invalid,  crftwUng  with  grmt 
diiEeolty  ont  of  bar  carriogo  into  our  diniug  room,  and  tyiof; 
oa  ft  Bofii  during  hor  visits.  Ono  duy  I  was  told  sbo  hati 
MMM,  and  I  wia  hastooing  to  receive  her  downstairs,  whoa  a 
tAll,  elegant  woman,  wbom  I  searoely  reeognlzed,  walked 
fimily  HJid  lightly,  into  my  drawing-room,  and  groet«<I  me 
oorduilly  witli  laughter  iu  her  eyos  at  my  oatoniidunout. 

"So  glnd  to  see  yon  so  woUl**  I  exolaimod,  "but  what 
has  bappcswd  to  you?" 

"It  is  you  who  have  cffect«d  tbo  eorel"  she  answflnd. 

"Good  grociuuH !     How?" 

**  Wliy,  I  read  your  Little  Hfolth  of  iMtiin,  and  I  rcsolrod 
to  M)t  my  doctor  at  uou^ht  aud  go  olioat  like  otluT  puopU. 
And  yon  »eo  how  we-U  I  anil  Tb«ro  was  really  nothing  tb* 
matter  with  me  bnt  want  of  exeroifol" 

I  saw  her  Mv«nt  lunee  afterwards  iu  good  heiUtb ;  and 
tnee  she  bronght  me  a  beaDliful  goM  bracelet  v-iih  cla>p  of 
iiiuuouda  set  iu  black  enamel,  which  she  had  hud  madu  fur 
me.  and  wbieh  aho  forced  me  to  aeoept  on  a  token  of  h«>r 
gratitude.     I  ont  fond  of  Wf^ormg  it  vtill. 

Anotbor  incident  strongly  coullziaiMl  my  brtiuf  iu  tho 
oonrce  of  mncii  of  tho  wil  aud  misery  arising  from  tbo  UttU 
Ilfoltft  of  Ladiff.  TrareUing  one  day  from  Brighton  I  ftJl 
into  coDvenatioo  with  a  nico-looking,  weU-bred  woman  tho 
enly  other  oeeopant  of  tho  railway  carriage.  Speaking  of 
Ihm  salubrity  of  Ungbtun,  aho  Huid,  "t  am  mtn  I  have  rcoaoa 
'taoDgh  to  bloes  it.  I  waa  for  fonrteon  yem  ft  miterabla 
invalid  on  my  so£s  In  Loudon ;  my  doctor  telling  mo  I  mtui 
never  go  ont  or  move.  At  hut  I  said  to  my  httaband,  '  It  is 
bettor  to  itto  than  to  go  on  thai ; '  and,  in  deflanoe  of  onr 
Doelor,  hn  brought  mo  away  to  Brighton,  and  there  I  soon 
grew,  u  yoQ  svo,  qnite  strong ;  and — oud, — I  must  toll  yoo, 
/  kav4  a  liaU  baby,  and  my  fausbaiul  is  so  bamiy  1  ** 
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That  clever  GynaicoIogiBt  lost,  I  daresay,  %  handred,  at 
perhaps  two  bnndred,  a  year  by  iho  escape  of  his  paiioA 
from  his  ftssiduoiiB  visitations ;  bnt  the  lady  gained  beiltfc 
and  happiness  ;  her  husband  his  vnSe*B  compoxuondiip ;  wad 
both  of  them  a  child  I  How  much  of  the  miaeriai  aaA 
ill-health,  aiid,  in  many  oases,  death  of  women  (of  the  poorcT 
classes  especially)  lies  at  the  door  of  mcdicn]  practitioQtfi 
and  operators,  too  fnnd  by  half  of  the  knifo,  is  knovB  to 
iboao  who  have  read  the  recent  articles  and  corrcBpoodHMi 
respecting  tlie  Women's  UoHpitala  and  **  Hiuiian  Vh>J 
section'*  therein  m  the  Daiit/  thr<rHicle  (May,  1894)  and  inj 
the  Homaojiathie  World  for  Jtmo. 

Quito  apart  &om  the  doctors,  however,  a  great  deal  of  ibel 
sickliness  of  women  ta  undoubtedly  due  to  wiuichcd  fasluottf 
of  tight-lacing,  and  wearing  long  and  heavy  skirts,  and 
tight,  thin  boots,  which  render  free  exercise  of  their  limlii 
impossiblo.  Nothing  makes  me  really  despair  of  my  lO, 
oxcopt  looking  at  fashton-plutes  ;  or  seeing  (what  is  mndi 
worse  still,  being  wicked,  as  well  ss  foolish)  the  nJcm* 
ments  so  many  women  oso  of  dead  birds,  stuck  oti  ihetr 
empty  heads  and  heartless  breasts.  These  things  are  a 
disgrace  to  women  for  which  I  have  often  felt  they  d^strm  to 
be  despised  and  swept  aside  by  men  as  eonUess  creatures 
nnworthy  of  freedom.  Bat  alas  I  it  is  precisely  the  women 
who  adopt  these  idiotic  fashions  in  dress,  and  wear 
(abominable  cruelty  I)  Egrets  as  ornaments,  who  are  mm 
despised  but  admired  by  men,  who  reserve  their  indifference 
and  contempt  for  their  howdy  and  scosible  sisters.  Mes 
in  those  respects  are  as  silly  aa  the  fish  in  the  river! 
caugbt  by  a  gaady  artificiid  fly  on  a  book,  or  tntii-cd  into 
a  net  by  a  Bcrap  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  glittering  morsel 
of  braes.  I  often  wonder  whether  women  are  geimraUy, 
aa  Uttle  capable  of  forming  a  discriminating  judgiucntj 
of  men  f 
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I«gttj,  there  is  a  cause  of  female  iU-hmlth  which  alwnys 
impneeee  me  with  profoondeet  pify,  and  which  has  novor,  I 
think,  boeo  fairly  broaght  to  the  front  as  the  origin  of  a 
largo  port  of  feminine  focbleneaa.  I  mean  the  common 
want,  among  women  who  earn  their  livelihood,  of  sufficiontly 
brain-noorishing  and  stimnlating  food.  Let  any  man,  the 
■trongeat  in  the  land  in  body  and  mind,  sabsiat  for  one 
week  on  tea  without  milk,  and  bread  and  batt«r,  and  at  tha 
end  of  that  time,  bo  will,  I  ventore  to  predict,  bavo  lout  hidt 
hifl  superiority.  Hib  oervous  excitability  and  clioerfulneaa 
may  remain,  or  even  bo  onhanc^^d,  bat  the  fomilt)'  of  largely 
grasping  and  strongly  dealing  with  the  irabjocts  prosentod  to 
him,  and  of  doing  thoroagh  and  complete  work,  nay  eren 
the  deairt  of  such  per£oetion  and  finish,  will  hava  abated; 
and  the  fiUal  tUmnUtnta  of  women's  work  will  probably 
have  bogmi  to  show  itaelf.  Tho  ph}'Bical  conditions  under 
whioh  the  human  spirit  can  alouo  (iu  this  life)  carry  out  ita 
purpose  and  attain  its  maxinmm  of  vigour,  are  more  or  lees 
lueking  to  half  the  woman  oven  in  our  country ;  and  almost 
eomplutc^Iy  wanting  to  the  poor  priaooiers  of  the  Ztiiiaiuta  of 
India  and  tho  cripplus  of  Chlua.  Bxorciao  in  tho  npcn  air, 
wbotusoiuu  and  iiultlcicnt  fiwd,  plenty  of  aleup  at  m((bl,— 
every  one  of  these  nnc  qua  Hon  elamentti  of  real  Hralth  of 
Mind,  as  well  as  of  Body,  are  out  of  roach  of  one  woman  oat 
of  every  two  ;  yet  we  remark,  enriouflly,  on  the  infenority  of 
their  work  I  li  is  a  vicioua  circle  iu  which  they  are  eaoght. 
Thry  take  lower  wogos  beeaoee  they  can  live  more  cheaply 
than  mao  ;  and  tbvy  necessarily  live  00  thuMU  low  wages  too 
poorly  to  do  anything  bul  poor  work  :^-and  agaia  their 
wagoi  are  paltry  beoauae  tlioir  work  is  so  poor  1 

I  eonfuss,  however ,  that — on  the  other  hand—  the  speefjide  of 
(emininu  fet'bleriess  and  futility  when  (as  oontinaiilly  happima) 
it  ia  exfaihitod  wiUioot  the  umAllodt  oxoniio  from  tnailr^quate 
iooA  supply,  is  mdntcribaMy  irritating,  uag,  to  mo,  huiuiliating 
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and  ezaiporating.     Wfttcfa  (for  example  of  what  X  moan  by 
"  feminine  fatility  ")  a  woman  asked  to  open   a  juiit-arrind 
box,  or  ft  bottle  of  champagne  or  of  soda-water.     She  baa  twaa 
given  a  cold-uhisol  for  opening  tbe  box,  and  a  honamer ;  bol 
they  are  invariably  "  astray  "  when  required,  or  she  does  vxA 
think  it  worth  while  to  fetch  them  from  up  or  dowxtatain»  to 
she  kneels  down  before  the  box   and  begins  by    ftimhtizig  , 
with  her  fingers  at  the  knots  in  the  cord.    Ailer  five  miantas* 
efforts  and  broken  nails,  she  gives  this  up  in  despair^  and 
"  thinks  she  must  cut  it."  Buthow?  bbo  never  by  any  chaned 
has  a  knife  in  her  pocket ;  so  tihe  first  tries  bar  Bctsaon, 
which  flhc  dovt  keep  there,  but  which,  being  always  quite 
blnnt,  fail  to  sever  the  rope  ;  and  then  she  fetches  a  diuDcr- 
knife,   and  gives  one  cat, — when  the  feminiDQ  pasatoa  for 
economy  snggest^  to  her  tliat  she  can  save  the  rost  of  the 
cord  by  pasliing  it  (with  imnionse  effort)  an  inch  or  two  alooj^ 
the  box,  first  at  one  side  and  then  at  the  other.     Then  she 
hopes  by  brealdng  open  the  (op  of  the  box  at  one  end  only, 
to  get  oat  the  contents  without  dealing  further  with  the 
recalcitrant  rope ;  and  she  endoavonrs  to  pnll  it  open  where 
the  nails  seom  least  firm.     Alas  I  those  noils  will  never  yield 
to  her  weak  hands  ;  so  her  scissors  are  in  requisition  again, 
and  being  inserted  and  nsed  as  a  wedge,  immediately  break  off 
at  the  points,  and  are  hastily  withdrawn  with  an  oxclamaUon 
of  agonising  regret  for  the  blnnt,  but  precious,  instrmnent. 
Something  must  be  thrust  In,  however^  to  prize  open  the  l>ox. 
The  cold-chisel  and  hammer  lia^ing  been  at  last  sought,  bnl 
sought  in  vain,   the  kitchen  cleaver,  covered  with  the  fat  of 
the  last  joint  it  has  cut,  is  brought  into  play ;  or,  happy 
thought  I  she  knows  whero  her  master  keeps  a  fine  sharp 
elitself  and  this  is  pushed  in, — of  oonrse  against  a  nail  whiah 
breaks  the  edge  and  makes  it  useless  for  ever.    The  poker 
serves  sufficiently  well  as  a  hammer  to  knock  in  the  dii«cl, 
or  the  cleaver,  and  to  bung  up  the  protrading  lid  of  the  box ; 
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and  at  last  ono  plank  of  Uie  lop  In  luofltiued,  aud  &he  U<ar8  it 
off  triumphantly,  with  a  cry  of  rojoiclug  :  "  Thcru  1  Nuw, 
w«  gliJiU  got  at  ovoryiliing  in  Uio  box  I"  Tho  gootU,  huw- 
everi  stabbornly  refuse  to  ho  extricated  throngh  tho  hole  on 
aoy  terms;  and  oveataally  all  the  pUulu  have  to  be 
flCCOOMivoly  broken  np,  and  the  long-«arcd-for  cord  (for  the 
preadfTation  of  whleh  so  niiieh  trouble  has  Uxm  undergone) 
ui  eat  into  Hltlo  pieces  of  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  each 
attached  to  a  hopdeaaly  entonglod  knot,  whih)  the  box  ttttulf 
IB  ontiroly  vrreekcd. 

The  eaao  of  the  •oda-wator*  or  ehampagxte  bottle  in 
worso  again;  h  much  >o  that  oxpcriunce  warzia  tho 
wine  to  ror1»ear  from  ealltog  for  ffforvt ascent  driuks  where 
par loar -maids  prevail.  The  prolimiuary  inelTootuiil  altenipt 
to  loosen  the  wirM  with  the  flngera  (the  proper  pliora 
beiog»  of  eouraor  mtuUig) ;  Uie  resort  to  a  iteel  carving- 
fork  to  open  them,  and,  in  default  of  the  iteol  fork,  to 
a  Kilvcr  (iDo,  which  ui,  of  cnnritCr  bout  immodiatcly ; 
tho  cnduu%-our  to  out  tho  hutnpun  cord  with  Uiu  bnuul 
kntfa  with  tho  result  of  Muniin);  tlmt  tool  afjainst  tho 
wire ;  the  struggle  to  coutto  tho  Knrk  to  tly  by  wnliMing  it 
with  the  right  hand,  whilo  chispiiig  the  nw^k  uf  Ibu  boLttu 
till  it  and  tho  oontuuts  are  hot  in  the  kit ;  then  (on  the 
bflore  of  this  bold  attempt)  the  eutUug  off  the  facod  of  the 
eork  with  a  earning  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  a  smaQ  aliee 
of  the  operator's  hiind,  which,  of  conrM,  bleeds  profWily ; 
the  eanseqaent  hasty  tnuuforoooe  of  the  bottle  and  Uia  jnb  to 
a  seeond  attendant ;  the  hurried  searoh  of  the  same  in  tho 
sidc'toblc  ilrftwor  lor  the  eorkaerow ;  her  rush  to  thi>  kitchen 
to  firteb  that  inBtmmani  whore  it  bos  been  Delariou4j 
bonrowcd  and  wbire  the  point  of  the  sorow  baa  been  farokan 
off ;  Uie  dilUoult  (luul  erooked)  insertion  nf  thu  brokitn  scrww 
into  the  eork ;  llio  repeotod  frantic  tugs  at  the  bottle,  hi'ld 
tight  between  the  knees,  fiTinlly  the  climax,  when  tho  eork 
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borsts  oat  and  the  champi^e  along  wiUi  ii,    op  fai  Qm 
roddening  facu  and  over  tho  wliiU)  munlin  apron  of  tho  poor 
anxioos    woman,    who    hurries  ncrvfiuBly    to    'wipe    it    off, 
and     Uicn    ponra     Uie    Bmall    quantity    of    liqaor    wbiob 
Temains   bubbling   over    the  glasses,  till  the  table-ololii  is 
awampetl ; — suoh  in  brief  is  Feminine  Futility,  as  exhibited 
in    the  drawinf;  of  <:orkii  1     Lnckily  it  is  possible   to   find 
parlour-miuilg  who  know  how  to  use,  and  will  keep  at  hand, 
btith  oold-cbisola  and  corkscrews.     But  thoy  are  uxccptioiia. 
The  Dormal  woman,  in  t)io  proKont^i  of  a  nulod-down  box  or  a 
champagne  bottle,  behaves  as  I  have  doptct«d  from  careful 
study ;  and  the  irritation  she  produces  in  me  la  past  words, 
cKpeciully  if  a  man  bo  waiting  for  bin  beverage  and  obeerriag 
the  gpectacto  of  the  belplesgncsa  of  my  box.  If  '•  Man  *'  be  **  a 
tool-making   animal,"   I    am    afraid   that    '*  Woiunn  '^*    is   a 
"  tool- breaking  "  one.     I  think  ever}'  px\,  as  W4iU  aa  ewcT 
boy,  ought  to  be  given  a  month's  training  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  to  teach  her  how  to  strike  a  nail  straight ;  what  is  Iha 
difference  between  tho  proper  insertion  and  extraction  of  wi*« 
and  of  eerewa ;   why  chisels  shonld  not  be  employed   m 
Bcrow-drivers ;    how   far   profurabla   for   making    holes     ar» 
gimlotH  to  hairpins  or  Uie  points  of  scissors ;  aud»  finally,  the 
gc-ueriU  superiority  of  glue  over  pitste  or  gnm  for  attdEmg 
wooden  furniture  when  broken  by  her  bceom  of  destmetioo  I 
My  dear  &icnd  Emily  Shaen  wrote  an  excellent  tract  whidi 
I  should  like  to  see  republished,  urging  that  it  is  ahsnrd  to  go 
on  talking  of  tho  House  being  the  proper  sphere  of  a  woman, 
while  wo  neglect  to  teach  her  the  very  rudiments  of  a  £/««»• 
/rau'«  duties,  and  leave  bar  to  fmd  Ihcm  all  out,  at  her 
liufiband's  expense,  when  sho  raarriee.     The  naluro  of  mm 
and  of  ga&omuturs,  and  how  not  to  cause  cspUisious  nor  be 
cheated   in    the   bill ;  the  arrangements  of  water-works  m 
^Nooses,  pipes,  drains,  ciRtems,  ball-cooks  and  all  the  refit,  fior 
coM  wat«r ;   the  choice  of  properly  mortieod, 
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^1  merely  gltinl,  fumitare;   what  eonstitates  n  good   kitchen 

^B  touge,  aad  bow  ooal  should  be  oconomUed  in  It ;   bow  to 

choose  firosh  moat,  Ac.,  mch  shoold  be  her  lesions.     To  this 

mi^t  be  aaofully  added  an  inkling  of  the  laws  rcluting  to 

l^mosten  and  lervantA,  d«bt8,  bills,  &e.,  &«.,  and  of  the 

^P«lcauaUry  arnuigemeDts  of  banking  and  invosting  monoy. 

^^  It  waa  onco  discnvercd  ul  nay  fichocil  Umt  a  very  dovor  yotuig 

Ixily,  who  eoolil  apnUc  fotur  langaagoa  and  pUy  tw^o  iuulru- 

muula  well,  could  not  rrad  the  clock !     I  think  thuro  are  many 

grown  up  womeo,  WGU-«d<ieatod  nooording  to  Uio  ordinary 

staadard  of  their  elaaa,  whoae  ignoranee   eooconiing   tho 

simplest  mattcn  of  hooBobold  duty  is  not  a  whit  lou  abaurd. 

In  18B1 — I  prepared  and  dulivered  to  an  audience  of  about 

150  Udioa,  m  Om  WoBimiuat<u-  Palaee  Hotel,  ft  oonrao  of  six 

fxicturoa  on  tho  Dutif*  of  Women.     My  dear  Iriund,  Mias 

Anna  Swnnwick  tn<>k  thn  choir  for  me  on  those  oocasiona, 

and  ptirformcd  her  part  witli  saoh  L'u;t  luid  gnniolity  us  to 

gfra  me  every  ailvantage.     My  auditors  were  very  attentive 

and  aympatbotio,  and  altogothor  tho  task  was  made  very 

pleaaaot  to  me.     I  repeated  the  eoorse  again  at  Cliflon  th» 

aame  year.  Mrs.  Boddoe,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Doddeo  the 

tonthrcipologisl  who  was  then  living  at  that  pUoe,  most 
ohUgingly  luoding  ma  her  large  drftwing-roome. 
TboM  I^'cturoii  when  priut^Ml,  wunl  throa(*h  throe  edJtume 
in  England  and,  I  think,  right  in  America^  the  laat  being 
brongfat  out  by  Mum  Wtllnrd,  whu  odoptoil  thn  UtUo  book  an 
Ibe  Tint  nf  a  scriea  on  wonioD*a  cuuoems,  pnblishod  by  btT 
net  and  wonderfli]  orgauijuUon,  the  W.O.T.tJ. 

My  object  in  giving  Ihowt  tA<luru  won  lo  iupnudi  wnouui 
as  KLron;fly  an  tnt^'ht  bo  in  my  power,  with  the  uniipfitkalilu 
iiti|inrt&ue4i  of  stlding  to  i>iir  eloima  for  jiiftt  lU'jhli  of  uU 
kiudft,  tiir>  adnpUnn  of  thn  highest  standard  of  JhUy;  and  tlw 
strict  proaorvatiaa  amongst  us  of  all  womanly  virtuoa,  while 
adding  to  Ibem  thoeo  othura  io  the  growth  of  which  oar 
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conditiuos  have  hitherto  been  unfaTonra})le, — namely,  Trntii 
and  Courage.  I  desired  also  to  disouBs  Lbe  new  viawa  oOTTeai 
amougst  ns  i-espectiug  filial  and  coi^ugal  "  obedience ; "  tlw 
propor  attitude  to  be  held  towards  (nnropontant)  vie0,  and 
many  oUier  topics,  Fmally  I  wished  Uy  plnoo  the  eflbrts  to 
obtain  political  freedom  on  what  I  dwm  to  be  tbeiri 
tp'otmd.     I  ojsk ; 

**  What  ou^ht  we  to  do  at  presoat,  ns  concerns  all  pabUo 
work  whereiii  it  is  pustUblu  (or  as  tu  obtain  a  ahare  ? 

*'  The  quL-siion  sooms  to  answer  itself  in  ita  more  stnte* 
inont.  We  are  bound  te  do  &U  wo  can  to  promofee  Ilia 
virfcoo  and  happincsa  of  our  follow-mou  and  womeo.  and 
tAfrefiira  we  most  accept  and  seize  every  inf^bniincnt  of 
power,  every  vote,  every  influence  whiob  we  cau  obtain,  lo_ 
enable  us  to  promote  virtae  and  happtocss. 

"  .  ,  .  .  Why  are  we  not  to  wisli  aud  strive  to 
allowed  to  place  our  hands  on  that  vast  machinery  wbercibfvl 
ia  a  coDHtilutioual  realm,  tbe  ^reat  work  of  the  world  is 
corrlod  on,  and  which  achieves  by  ita  QnormooB  power, 
ten-fold  cither  the  good  or  the  harm  wliich  any  indiTidnal 
cau  roach  ;  wliiuh  uiny  he  turuod  to  f^^nxl  ur  iiirnofl  to  barai 
according  to  tho  hands  which  touch  it  ?  In  almost  erei^ 
caae  it  ia  only  by  le^'slation  that  the  roots  of  f;re«t  erila 
can  he  reached  at  all,  and  that  tbe  Rocial  diseaBos  of 
pau)icriitm,  rice  and  crime  can  bo  brought  within  hop* 
of  curt). 

"  You  will  judge  from  these  remarks  the  ground  on 
which,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  place  the  deniaud  for  woman's 
political  cmoiioipation.  I  think  wo  are  hooud  to  seek  it,  in 
the  IJrtit  place,  asa  mcaus,— a  very  great  mcoim,^ — oftnlfiHini; 
our  Social  Duty,  of  con Irtliu Ling  to  the  virtue  ami  ha[»piiM)M 
of  manluud,  aud  adrauciug  tho  Kingdom  of  Ooil.  There 
are  many  other  reasons,  viowod  from  tlio  potul  of 
iOKi>C(U(:ucy ;  bu(  tliis  in  tbe  view  from  tliat  of  Duty.  We 
know  too  well  that  men  wbo  posfloss  political  rlgbte  do  not 
always,  or  often,  regard  tbem  in  this  fashion ;  bat  Uii»  ■■ 
00  teuoo  wby  we  should  not  do  so.    We  also  know  that  ilia 
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iudividnal  power  of  one  vote  at  aay  election  Bcesns  nroly 
to  effect  any  appn.>ciable  differeooe ;  but  thia  also  need  nol 
trouble  OB,  for,  Utde  or  great,  if  we  can  obtain  auy  influooce 
at  all,  we  ought  to  seek  for  it,  mod  tbe  multiplication  uf  Ibe 
Totea  of  womtn  boot  ou  liecuriu^  conscientiouii  candidates, 
would  soou  mtilso  it  uot  only  approoiable,  but  weighty. 
May,  farther,  the  diroct  iutlnuncfi  of  a  vote  is  but 
ti  Buiull  port  of  tbo  power  which  the  poaseBsioo 
of  til**  [mlitical  frauchiae  coni(*nt.  Its  indtreci  iuflueuoe 
ia  far  more  imporiauU  lu  a  government  tilce  oora, 
where  Ibe  baaU  of  reprmoutation  is  «o  immensely  exteo-uve 
the  whole  buBioera  of  legihlaUnn  is  carried  on  by  preesure — 
the  pieiflmw  of  each  reptebented  doua  and  party  to  get  Jta 
t^rieranoea  rcdreaaed,  to  make  ita  intcreaU  proTail  .... 
It  ia  one  of  the  sore  grievaaoea  of  womeo  that,  not  poBaoaaiDg 
r^nvMotataon,  tho  iiiea«area  whiob  couceru  them  are  for 
OTor  poatpoocd  to  ifao  bills  promoted  by  tho  represented 
cltufses  (f.j.,  Uio  Mamol  Woman's  Property  Bill,  wan,  if  I 
mistake  not,  aix  tlmefl  art  down  for  rewling  iu  one  Scaaion 
in  vain,  tbe  Itottao  bung  oomited  out  on  ovtry  oocaatan). 

"  Tbtia,  in  asking  for  ilio  Parliamentary  Frauuhlae,  we  at* 
oaking,  as  I  ondeniaud  tt,  for  the  power  to  inflaenoa  togla- 
latJou  generally;  and  in  every  oiber  kind  of  firmaeUIss, 
municipal,  parochial,  or  othorwiRO,  for  idmilAr  powor  to 
briuK  our  moium  of  jnatioo  and  riglitconanow  to  bear  on 
public  iJIiur*.     .... 

**  What  iM  tbia,  after  all,  my  friondji,  bat  Fublie  Spirit ;  In 
ooe  shape  called  Patriotism,  in  another  PliilanUiropy  ;  tito 
extenalon  of  oar  ayuiitathhw  Iwyund  the  narrow  bounds  of 
oar  bomea,  and  diaintenMtcd  enUiu&iaiun  for  urory  ^ood 
and  HOiod  oaniMi?  Aa  I  Mid  at  fimt.  all  tho  world  ban 
leoogttiaed  from  tho  — rlioiit  tiiOM  bow  good  uid  ooMe  and 
wboleaome  a  tbiitg  It  is  for  mon  to  havs  UioLr  brt^ost^  Riled 
with  ftoch  pabUo  iipint ;  and  wo  look  upon  thorn  when  they 
exhiint  it  as  glorified  tbnreby.  Do  yon  Uunk  it  ia  not 
ai|ual)y  an  iinuubUiig  thing  fur  a  inHiMia'f  aoul  to  be  IDw* 
wise  filled  with  tbtao  large  and  jgeBBrona  and  BaseUUi 
•anotionar*  ,^ 
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I  draw  Ihe  LectnrM  to  s  CARclasinn  thas  :•— 

'*  None  of  uh,  I  am  Burc.  rcaliao  how  bleaaod  a  tUng 
might  moko  of  onr  lives  if  wo  woclil  but  giTO  otnselTes, ! 
heart  and  soul,  to  (olfll  aii  tho  obligotioDA,  personal,  aocul 
and  rebgions  which  test  upon  as ;  to  gain  the  streogth — 

'  To  think,  to  feel,  to  do.  only  the  holy  lUgbt, 

To  yield  no  it^  in  tho  iwf ol  noe,  no  blow  io  the  fwuf  al  fi^tl/* 

to  live,  in  purity  and  trnlli  and  coorage,  a  life  of  lorv  to 
God  and  to  mas ;  stming  to  mako  orary  spot  whora  we 
dwell,  every  region  to  which  oar  infinenoe    caa    tOFtanH 
Goi>'s  KixQDOv,  where  Hia  Will  ahall  be  done  on  earth  ms  ti . 
is  done  in  heaven."  I 

Some  time  aft^r  the  delivery  of  these  ftddmsaB  what  Qw 
Primrose  Lengne  was  in  fall  activity  I  wrolc  at  tho  roqactt 
nf  the  Committee  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Ajisociataoa  a 
ciroolar-letter  to  the  "  Dames  "  (of  whom  I  am  one)  begj^ng 
them  to  endeavour  to  miiRo  the  granting  of  votes  to  ircnnKat 
a  "plank"  in  their  platform.  I  received  many  friendly 
letters  in  reply — bnt  tho  men  who  inflncncod  the  League, 
apparently  finding  that  they  coold  make  the  Dames  do  ibeir 
political  work  for  them  u-ithovt  roCtr*,  disconragcd  all  more- 
memt  in  the  dosirod  direction,  and  I  do  not  anppotite  that 
anything  was  gained  by  my  attempt. 

My  last  effort  on  btihalf  of  women  was  to  road  a  pftper  tm 
Ifomm'f  Dviy  to  Wotwn  at  the  CoDfureaca  of  Woueo 
workers  held  at  Birmtngbum  in  Nov.,  1690.  This  addrees 
was  received  with  snoh  exceeding  kindness  and  sympathy  by 
Dty  andicnoe  that  the  little  event  has  left  very  tender 
reeollections  wlitcb  I  am  glad  to  carry  with  me. 

I  will  record  liore  two  paragraphs  which  I  fihoold  like  la 
Irave  aa  my  l&st  appeal  on  bcbitif  of  my  sex. 

"  It  may  be  an  ui}eu  question   whether  any  iodiTkhul 
womjio   Bufftrn  luoro  severely  id  hotly  or  mind  thao  MQrJ 
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(ndiridtul  man.  There  &re  eome  wbo  say  Uiat  all  oar 
pauiooB  matcbod  with  thoicB 

*  Are  u  moonltghb  is  to  snoU^t,  and  as  waler  ii  to  wine.* 

A  Beatiment*  which  I  am  happj*  to  tell  yua,  Lord  Teonyaon 
haa  anf^ly  disclaimed  aa  his  own,  deoloriiif;  that  he  only 
*  put  it  Into  the  moath  of  an  impaiJcnt  fool.'  Bat  that  onr 
tckoU  «AT  togfther  snffeni  more  phj^sic&l  pain,  more  waut. 
more  grief,  than  Uie  other,  \»  not.  I  think,  opeu  to  doabt. 
Even  if  we  pat  aside  the  poor  Ohineee  women  maimedfrom 
infancy,  the  Hindoo  women  against  whose  craol  wroiiKS 
their  noble  conntrjrman,  Molabari.  has  jost  bo^i  pleadJug 
so  oloqooDtly  in  London, — if  we  pot  those  and  all  the  other 
priaonen  of  Ea«tom  Haroma,  and  minerablo  wivea  of  African 
and  Aoati^ian  savafies  ont  of  quostion,  and  think  only  of 
the  conii«rattvely  free  and  happy  women  of  ChriBtotidoni, 
bow  much  loore  UahU  la  tufftrittg,  it  not  always  actually 
oondcmiuxl  to  traffer.  la  the  life  of  %roman  t  '  To  be  weak  hi 
to  bo  miscniblu,'  and  wo  n»  weak ;  always oompanitiToly  to 
oar  oompanions,  and  weak  often,  abaolotely,  and  in  rafareoau 
lo  the  wants  we  most  supply,  the  dntaea  we  moat  perfonn. 
Now,  it  seems  to  roe  thai  jnitt  In  proporUou  aa  any  one  la 
pooMfleod  of  RtrenHth  of  miixi  or  of  body,  or  of  wealth  or 
tnfluoDca,  M  fMX  tt  bahovD«  hitn,  or  her,  lo  turn  with 
sympathy  and  tender  bcljifahiaui  to  the  woakcwt  luid  must 
forhim  of  God's  ereatarea,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman  or 
child,  or  ereo  Uote.  Tho  weight  of  the  eUim  U  in  exaot 
ratio  of  Ihe  feeblaaoaa  &ud  boIplesaaeM  aad  mlaery  of  ttia 
dalinaai. 

"  Tfans,  then,  I  would  sum  np  the  oonnaels  wUoh  I  am 
pceramiog  to  offer  to  yoo.  Yon  will  all  remember  |2m 
lUDoaa  line  of  Tmvoo*.  at  which  tho  old  Roman  aodienae 
fOMfai»taiDaUof  «i>planae:  *  I  am  •  V hm— -ooUiiiig  titmao 
la  allMi  lo  u«.*  I  woold  have  eaob  of  yoa  add  to  Ibis  lo  an 
eoq^talie  way.  *  MmUtf  mm.  Nihi  malMn  0  urn  alitmim 
jmtti,'  *  I  am  a  ifosiM.  Nolliiiig  fwnflsnilwg  lb*  Intanils 
of  wouMB  k  aUao  to  mo.'   Take  Iho  mttowi*  ftbu  waote,  tka 
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dan^rs  (ahore  all  the  dangors)  of  our  surtora  closely  td 
heart,  and,  witboat  cea»iig  to  intereet  yoorself  in  ch&ritioa 
having  men  and  boys  for  their  ohjects,  rocoguise  that  yont 
earlier  care  should  be  for  the  weakest,  the  pooiest,  tboMt 
whose  dangers  are  worst  of  all — far,  (after  all)  raiu  cao  onl> 
drive  a  Man  to  the  workhouse;  it  may  drive  a  womaD  U 
perdition  I  Think  of  all  the  weak,  tho  helpless,  the  wronged 
wumeu  and  Ultle  children,  and  the  harmless  brutes ;  and 
itavc  and  shield  them  oa  be.st  yoa  can  ;  even  as  the  mother- 
bird  will  abetter  tind  flglit  for  her  little  helpless  HE>ilgcIiDg». 
This  is  the  natural  field  of  feminiuo  conrago.  Then,  when 
yoa  havo  found  your  work,  whatever  it  be,  give  yoor- 
self  to  it  with  all  your  heart,  and  make  the  resotntioo 
in  God's  aif^ht  never  to  go  to  yonr  rest  leaving  a 
■tono  mitorued  whicli  may  help  yonr  aims.  Half 'and-haU 
charity  does  very  little  good  to  the  objects ;  and  is  a 
miserable,  slovenly  aSair  for  the  workers.  And  when  the 
end  comes  oud  the  night  closes  in,  the  long,  last  xiigbt  of 
earth,  when  no  man  can  work  any  more  in  this  world,  your 
milk-and-water,  half-hearted  cfaaritiee  will  bring  bo 
memories  t)f  comfort  to  yoo-  Tliey  ore  not  mo  many  *  good 
works'  which  yon  can  place  on  the  credit  side  of  your 
aocoiint,  in  the  mean,  oom.mercial  spirit  tanght  by  sonioof 
tlio  churdhes.  Nay,  ratlier  they  are  only  sulemn  ovideaoaa 
that  yon  knew  your  duty,  know  yon  rnitjkt  do  good,  and  did  it 
not,  or  did  it  half-beartedly  t  What  a  thonglit  for  those 
last  days  when  wo  know  ouraelveB  to  be  going  home  to  Ood, 
Ood — whom  at  bottom  after  all,  we  have  loved  and  shall 
love  for  over; — that  we  might  have  served  Him  here,  mvj}%t 
have  blessed  his  creatores,  miifkt  have  done  His  will  on 
earth  aa  it  is  done  in  Heaven,  but  wi>  havo  let  tlie  glorioiM 
ohaDoe  slip  by  us  for  ever" 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
Tm   Claihs   or   Bbutes. 

Readebs  who  have  reached  this  twentieth  Chapter  of  my 
tafe  will  smile  (as  I  have  often  done  of  late  years)  at  the 
ascription  to  me  in  sundry  not  very  friendly  publications,  of 
exdasive  sympathy  for  animals  and  total  indifference  to 
human  interests.  I  have  seen  myself  frequently  described 
as  a  woman  "  who  would  sacrifice  any  number  of  men, 
women  and  children,  sooner  than  that  a  few  rabbits  should 
be  inconvenienced."  Many  good  people  apparently  suppose 
me  to  represent  a  personal  survival  of  Totemism  in  England ; 
and  to  worship  Dogs  and  Cats,  while  ready  to  consign  the 
human  race  generally  to  destroetioo. 

The  foregoing  pages,  describing  my  life  in  old  days  ir 
Irdand  and  the  years  which  I  spent  afterwards  working  in 
the  slums  in  Bristol,  ought,  I  think,  to  suffice  to  dissipate 
this  fancy  picture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  only  been  of 
late  years  and  since  their  wrongs  have  appealed  alike  to  my 
feelings  of  pity  and  to  my  moral  sense,  that  I  have  come  to  bestow 
anv  peculiar  attention  on  animals  ;  or  have  been  concerned 
with  them  more  than  is  common  with  the  daughters  of 
country  squires  to  whom  dogs,  horses  and  cattle  are 
familiar  subjects  of  interest  from  childhood.  I  have  indeed 
always  felt  much  affection  for  dogs :  that  is  to  say,  for  those 
who  exhibit  the  true  Dog-character, — ^which  is  &r  from 
being  the  ease  of  every  eanine  OTeature  t  Their  eagerness, 
their  joyonsness,  their  transparent  little  wiles,  their 
caressing  and  devoted  affection,  are  to  me  more  winning,  eveo 
I  may  say,  more  really  and  intensely  human  (in  the  sense  in 
vhich  a  child  is  hnnnn),  than  the  artificial,  cold  and  seliuAi 
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cbarftfitera  one  moots  too  often  in  the  gniso  of  ladies  «zid  j 
Uomcn.  It  is  not  Uie  four  lege,  nor  the  silky  or  fiha^y  coil 
of  the  dog  which  Rhonld  prevent  us  from  diftc«miiig  his  iniMC 
natoro  of  Thnnght  utd  Loto;  limited  Thongbt,  it  u  tnic; 
bat  qnito  onliniited  Love.  That  he  \9  dtuab,  ia,  to  me,  00I7 
another  claim  (as  it  woald  be  in  a  human  child)  on  mr  000- 
sidtiralion.  Bnt  hocanso  I  love  f;ood  dogs,  and^  in  their 
meaaore  also,  good  horses  and  cats  and  birds,  (I  had  oow 
a  dear  and  lovely  white  pea-facu),  I  am  not  therofore  a 
morbid  ZtHtffftilixt.  I  should  be  very  eorry  indedd  to  say 
or  think  tike  fiyron  when  my  dog  dies,  that  I  **  had  bnt 
one  true  friend,  and  here  he  lies  I  "  I  have, — thank  God ! — 
known  many  men  and  women,  who  have  all  a  dog'i 
merits  of  honesty  and  Biujjle- hearted  devotion  plut  tfae 
virtQOfl  which  can  only  flourish  on  the  high  level  of 
faomanily ;  and  to  Uiem  1  pcive  a  triendshtp  which  the  beat 
of  donta  cannot  share. 

That  there  are  aome  Timons  In  tb«  world  whose  hearts, 
embittered  by  human  ingratitude,  have  turned  with  relief  to 
the  &ithful  luvc  of  a  dog,  I  am  very  well  aware.  Soroly  the 
fact  makes  one  appeal  the  more  on  behalf  of  tho  oreatuM 
who  thns  by  their  humble  devotion  heal  the  wotmda  of 
disappointed  or  betrayed  aflectiou  ;  and  who  como  to  cheer 
the  lonoiy,  the  nnloved,  the  diiD-wittod,  the  blind,  the 
poverty-stricken  whom  the  world  forsakes  f  I  think 
Tjamartine  was  right  to  treat  this  love  of  the  Dog  for  Man  : 
a  special  provision  of  Divine  mercy,  and  to  marvel, — > 

"  Par  qnelle  pitid  poor  dob  ocDare  H  vooi  doone 
Poor  atmer  eeloi  que  n'alme  plus  peraoanel " 

Not  a  fow  deep  thanksgivings,  I  believe,  have  gone  op  to  the 
Maker  of  man  and  brnte  for  the  silent  sympathy, — expreasad 
perhaps  in  no  nobler  way  than  by  the  gentle  licking  of  a 
passive  band, — which  has  yet  saved  a  hnman  heart  firom  the 
aense  of  utter  abandonment. 
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^F^    Bat  /  bttve  no  inch  florrowfiil  or  embittaring  exporieoM  of 

^1    hmniui  aflaeUoD.     I  do  Dot  say,  "  The  more  I  know  of  man 

^P    the  more  I  loro  dogs  ** ;  bnt,  "  The  mora  I  know  of  dogs  the 

^^     more  I  love  th^m,"  witfaoat  «ny  invidiooB  eoiDporisans  with 

tutm,  women,  or  childreu.     As  r^pirds  tho  chililreu,  tndtHMl, 

I  have  been  always  food  of  thoso  whtdi  came  in  my  way ;  and 

if  tho  Tenth  Commandment  hiid  gone  on  to  forbid  coveting 

one's  neighbour's  "  chiU,"  1  am  not  sore  that  I  ahonld  not 

have  bad  to  plead  guilty  to  breaking  it  many  times, 

»In  my  old  homo  I  pofts^sacd  a  dear  Pomarautan  dog  of 
whom  I  was  very  fond,  who,  bcuig  lamo,  osad  conntAntly  to 
aosoonoe  horaolf  (though  forbiddon  by  my  father)  in  my 
mother's  carriago  midor  the  seat,  and  never  showed  her  littlu 
pointed  nose  till  iho  britsaka  had  got  so  far  from  homo  that 
she  knew  no  one  woold  pat  her  down  on  the  road.  Tluui 
she  would  peer  oat  and  Uo  agoiust  my  mother's  dross  and  be 
fondlod.  lAtor  oa  I  had  th«  oompanionship  of  another 
boantifnl,  monf!o-eolonrod  Porooranian,  brought  as  a  puppy 
iVom  Hwitacrlaiid.  In  my  hardworking  lifu  in  Briittol  in  the 
schools  and  workhotiM  iha  followed  n>e  and  ingratiutod 
^L  herself  everywhoro,  and  mj  solitary  sraningB  were  ffloeb 
^V  the  happier  for  dear  Hryjin's  company.  Many  years 
aflorwards  she  was  laid  under  the  sod  of  our  garden  in 
Uorefcn'd  Bqaaro.  Another  dog  of  the  same  breed  whom  t 
sent  away  at  one  year  old  to  live  in  the  ooontry,  was 
returned  to  me  tight  yean  aftorwards,  old  and  diseasiM]. 
The  poor  beast  reoogniaed  me  aft«r  a  few  numiuntH*  eager 
•xarotnatinn,  and  uttered  an  actual  scream  of  joy  whaa  I 
called  bflf  by  name ;  oihibittng  every  iokco  of  tender  afliec* 
tion  for  ma  ever  afterwards.  When  one  roAeots  what  eiffhe 
years  aignify  in  the  life  of  a  dog, — shnost  equivalent  to  the 
I'staaee  betweeo  nxteen  and  sixty  in  a  hnman  being, — wmis 
measure  is  afforded  by  this  incident  nf  the  darabtlity  of  a 
dog's  attachmccuL      Happily,  kind  Dr.  Hoggaii  cured  poor 
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t)M  of  her  maladjj  and  she  uid  I  anjoyed  Ave  happy  yaan 
of  oomponionflhip  era  she  died  here  in  Hengwrt.  I  have 
dsdioated  my  Friend  of  Man  to  bar  memory. 

Among  my  smaller  literary  tasks  in  London  I  wrote  no 
artiolo  for  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  (then  editing  the 
Comhiil  Magasine  in  which  it  appeared)  wae  kizul  enough  to 
express  partioolar  lildng.  It  wiu  called  "  Th^  whom  I  hart 
nut;"  and  gavd  an  account  of  many  canine  individiuditiei  of 
my  aoqaaintunoo.  I  also  wrote  an  article  in  the  QuartgHtf 
Rgvitw  Oil  the  CoTudoumas  of  Dotja  of  which  I  have  given 
above  (p.  127)  &Ir.  Darwln'B  favoarable  opinioo.  Both  of 
these  papers  are  reprinted  in  my  FaUt  Beasts  and  Trm, 
Bach  haa  been  the  sum  total,  I  may  say,  of  my  pertooal 
ooiiceru  with  animals  before  and  apart  &om  my  endeaToors 
to  deliver  them  &om  their  scientific  tormenlora. 

It  was,  aa  I  have  stated,  the  abominable  wrongs  endnred 
by  animals  which  first  aroused,  and  has  pemuuuntlj 
maintained,  my  special  interest  in  them.  My  great 
grandfather  had  on  office  in  the  yard  at  Newbridge 
for  his  magittt«rial  work,  and  over  his  own  seat  he 
cansed  to  be  inscribed  the  toxt :  "  IMirer  him  that  u 
oppTMsed  from  the  hand  of  the  advsrsaiy"  I  know  lutt 
wbother  it  wore  a  juvenile  impression,  but  I  have  Catt  00 
my  hfe  nn  irresistible  impulse  to  nish  in  wtierever  anyone  ti 
"oppressed"  and  try  to  "deliver"  him,  her,  or  tt,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  "  adversary  1 "  In  the  case  of  beaatSi, 
their  helplessness  and  speechlesaness  appeal,  I  think,  to  < 
spark  of  generosity  in  one's  heart ;  and  the  command,  *'  Op«n  j 
thy  mouth  for  the  dumb,"  seems  the  very  echo  of  our 
consciences.  Everything  in  us,  manly  or  womauly,  (and  tka 
best  in  as  all  is  both)  answers  it  back. 

y{hca  I  was  a  litUo  child,  living  in  a  house  where  himti&g^l 
eooming,  shooting,  and  fishing,  were  ciirried  on  by  all  Hm^ 
men  and  boys,  I  took  such  field-sports  as  part  of  tlie  order  ot 
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tbmgs,  BTiil  leamnl  with  delight  from  my  father  to  fish  ia  oar 
poods  on  my  own  aocoant.  Somehow  it  eam«  to  pMB  thftt 
when,  at  Bixt«€D,  my  mind  went  throagfa  that  Htrange  prooeaa 
which  Evaiigolicalfl  call  "  Con  version, "  among  tbt)  firat 
things  which  my  freshly-awakened  moral  aense  pointed  oat 
vi»B, — that  I  most  give  up  fishing  I  I  rofieoted  that  the  poor 
fiahet  were  happy  in  their  way  in  their  proper  element ;  that 
we  did  not  in  the  least  need,  or  indeed  often  nse  them  for 
food ;  and  that  I  most  no  longer  take  plaasare  in  giving  pain 
to  any  ereatnre  of  God.  It  waa  a  little  effort  to  me  to 
relinquish  this  amusement  in  my  vary  qniot,  uneventfril  life ; 
hui,  as  the  good  Qoaker^a  say,  it  was  "  borne  in  on  me/*  that 
I  had  to  do  it,  and  from  that  time  I  havo  never  held  a  rod  or 
lino  (though  I  have  been  out  in  boats  where  large  quantities 
of  fish  were  caught  on  the  Atlantic  coast),  and  I  freely  admit 
that  angling  scarcely  comes  nnder  the  head  of  cruelty  at  all, 
and  is  perfectly  right  and  justifiable  when  the  fish  are  wantad 
for  food  and  ore  killed  quickly.  I  used  to  stand  somatimes 
after  I  had  eeased  to  fish,  over  one  of  the  ponds  in  oor 
park  and  waich  the  bright  crettures  dart  hither  and  thither, 
and  say  in  my  heart  a  little  thanksgiving  on  their  behalf 
instead  of  trying  to  catch  thorn. 

fifty  years  after  this  incident,  1  read  in  John  Woolman*a, 
(the  Quaker  Saint's,)  Jawmal,  Ohap.  XL,  this  remark : — 

^I  believe,  where  the  love  of  Qod  is  verily  perfected  and 
the  true  epirit  of  government  watohfoUy  attended,  a  tco<lcr- 
neas  towardn  all  creAtores  made  subject  to  ud  will  be 
experieDced,  and  a  care  felt  in  mh  that  we  do  nut  lessen  that 
sweetneaH  of  life  in  the  animal  creation  whtoli  the  great 
CxeatoT  intends  for  tbem  under  our  goveniment." 

To  me  as  I  have  said  it  was  almost  the  first,  und  not  an 
advanced^  much  less  "  perfected,"  religious  impulse,  which 
«d  me  to  begin  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  lower  animals 
<MD  our  oompassiou.     Of  course,  I  disliked  then»  and  always. 
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huiiLing,  coursuig  and  sbootizig ;  but  ofi  a  wocuaa  I  was  c 
expected  to  join  in  sncb  parimits,  and  I  did  not  takA 
myBolf  to  blame  those  who  followed  them.  I  do  not  anv 
allow  of  any  comparison  between  the  cmelty  of  Mich  Fidd 
Sports  and  tho  drrliherate  Chamhar-aport  of  VivisectioD. 

I  shall  now  relate  as  snecinoUy  as  possible  tbe  hintory  of 
the  Anti- vivisection  Movement,  so  lar  as  I  have  had  to  do 
with  it.  Of  course  an  immense  aroonnt  of  ^vork  for  tho 
suite  end  has  been  carried  on  all  these  twenty  years  by  othw 
Zoophilists  with  whom  I  have  bad  no  immediate  oonneetSoB, 
or  perhaps  co^izance  of  their  laboore,  but  withoat  whoM 
assistance  the  Society  which  I  helped  to  fonnd  certaiidy  coaU 
nut  have  uiwle  as  much  way  as  it  has  done.  I  only  presame 
here  to  tell  tha  story  of  the  Victoria  Btreet  Society,  and  thi 
ooonrrences  which  led  to  its  formation. 


In  the  year  18G8,  there  appeared  m  Beveral  English 
papers  complaints  of  tho  cmolties  practised  in  the  yeCerinary^ 
Schools  at  Alfori  near  Paris.     The   students  were   tai^fal 
tbcro,  as  in  most  oth«r  continental  veterinary   schools,  to 
pftrform  operations  on  living  animals,  and  so  to  acquire,   (at 
tho  cost,  of  coarse,  of  untold  snfiering  to  the  victims,)  tbe 
Bune  manipnlnttve  skill  which  E^nglish  students  gain  eqaallr. 
well  by  practising  on  dead  carcases.     Living  horses  won 
supplied  to  the  Alfort  studente  on  which,  at  the  time  I  ^teak 
flf,   they   performed  sixty   operations  apiece,  includinf*  ewn 
one  in  eouinion  use,  and  many  which  were  purely  academie, 
being  never  employed  in  actual  practice  beeaase  the  boras, 
after   enduring   thorn,  becomes   ueceHsarily  nseleis,      Ibne 
operations  lasted  eight  hours,  and  tbe  aspect  of  the  mangied 
creatures,    hooflcss,    oyelass,   horned,  gashed,  cvfacenisd, 
,tlunt>ed,  mutilated  in  every  conceivable  way,  ^pallod  tlie 
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fliitort,  who  npartAd  ttie  fiwta,  whilo  it  afforded,  they  wad, 
%  tiubjtici  of  meiruaent  to  Iha  horde  of  stadente.  The 
IQiiglish  Society  for  Prevention  of  CnuUy  to  Animali  laudably 
tizertod  iiai'lt  to  stop  those  atrocitiee,  aud  appealed  to  the 
£mporor  to  iotorforo ;  not,  porhi^ta,  vory  hopefhUy,  amoe,  a« 
I  haro  heard,  Napoleooi  HL  wa^  in  tho  habit  of  attending 
th«M  hideous  speetados  in  his  own  imperial  person  on  the 
Thnndaya  on  which  they  took  place.  This  circamataaoo, 
takm  in  oonncetian  with  the  Emprewi'  patronage  of  6uU- 
Fights,  has  mode  Sedan  seem  to  me  an  event  on  whioh  the 
animal  world,  at  all  eventa,  has  to  b*  eongratiilaied. 

8omo  yean  laiar  Ur.  James  Oowie  took  over  to  FVanoe  aa 
Appeal,  signed  by  AOO  English  Yeterinariani  intreating  their 
French  ooUeagnea  to  adopt  the  English  practice  of  naing 
only  dead  earaaBu^  for  tho  oxereises  of  studctita.  Through 
this  and  other  good  offices  ii  is  nnderstood  that  tho  number 
and  aorerify  of  the  operations  pOTforTuud  at  Alfori,  and  else- 
wfaen  in  FratiM,  woro  then  r^eatly  rednead.  Unhappily  tho 
hnoMBe  ragohrfioDi  mudu  in  187B  in  now  evaded,  and  the 
dreadful  crudtios  above  diutcribod  have  boan  aetoally  wiLutioiwd 
by  &Ir.  Puabody  and  Dr.  baudry.  in  1895. 

On  rradiug  of  these  crucltioii   I  wrote   au    article,    Tkr 
liujhu  of  Man  ami  Oie  Claima  0/  UrtUn,  which  I  bupod  might 
help  to  dirasi  public  attention  to  thorn.      In  this  papor  I 
Mdaftvonnd  to  work  oni  as  bast  I  aonkl  the  athioal  problem 
(whioh  I  at  onoo  porcnivod  to  be  beset  with  difflrnHiaa)  of  A 
definition  of  tho  limits    of   human    rtghlji    ovnr  — **TpnfT 
My    article  was   poblaahed    by  Mr.    Fruude    in    Framr^a 
Uaf»dm  for  Nov.,   1AG8,  and  waa  sobsequantly  rcprintad 
in  my  Stvdia  EOUcal  and  Social.     It  was,  so  fiu"  tte  1  know 
the  flnt  oflbrt  mado  to  deal  with  tho  mora]  c|ai)stions  involved 
in  ihu  toriara  of  anlmab  eilhar  lor  i^ke  of  seiiTiitiitc  end 
thorapeutie  raaaareh,  or  lor  tbs  aeqwrsoaot  of  niuujiaUuvtf 
akilL     Id  the  IV)  yean  which  have  alapsad  una*  I  wrot«  it  I 
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hftve  iMH  reason  to  rait^e  eonriifkrHbly  the  "  claims  ** 
t  then  nrged  on  beb&lf  uf  ibe  bruteti,  but  I  obserre  tbai 
reomita  to  our  AnLi-viriBeotiou  party  nsoally  begin  AXfted; 
where  I  stood  at  that  timo,  and  annotmee  their  ideas  to  at 
as  their  matore  concluBions. 

The  SAm«  month  of  November,  1868,  in  which  my  artkliv 
(written  some  weeks  before,  while  I  wan  ill  and  buoe  it 
Aiz-les-Baina),  appeared  in  Frtuer^  I  was  living  dok 
tlorcQcc,  and  was  startled  by  hearmj;  of  aiinilar  cmeltM 
prBctised  at  the  Sptcola,  where  Prof.  BchifT  had  his  lafaontarr. 
My  friend  Miss  Blagden  and  I  wore  holding  our  osiud  wvekty 
reception  in  Villa  Brichiori  on  Bellosgnardo,  and  we  leaned 
that  many  of  oar  guests  had  been  shocked  by  tberDmoors  which 
had  reached  them.  In  particnlar  the  Ameriean  physician  who 
had   aocompanicd  Thondorc  Parker  to  Florence  and  attendeti 

bim  iu  his  last  days, — Dr.  Apploton,  of  Harvard  Univorsily, 

told  us  that  he  himself  hod  gone  over  Prof.  SchifTv 
laboratory,  and  had  seen  dogs,  pigeons  and  othor  animals  i& 
a  frightfully  mangled  and  snffering  state.  A  Tascan  offioji 
hod  soon  a  cot  so  tortured  that  he  forced  SchifT  to  lull  tt. 
Some  50  or  60  letturu  had  Ijeen  (or  were  aftorwarda)  lodged 
at  tite  Mairie  from  iioi(;hbonr8  complaining  of  the  diBttLrbooM 
enused  by  the  cries  and  means  of  the  victims  in  the  Srtftilm 
Alter  much  conversation  I  ashed.  What  coold  be  done  lo 
cbeck  tbose  syeleumtic  cruelties,  which  no  Tuscan  lair  eoaU 
tlien  touflh  in  any  way  ?  It  was  snggestcd  thai  %  Momorial 
should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Schiff  himself,  urging  him  to 
spare  bis  victims  as  much  as  poseihie.  Thia  Mein<»ruJ  I 
drafted  at  once,  and  it  was  tranfllatod  into  It&tiiui  and  aoot 
rotmd  Floreooe  for  signatnres.  Mrs.  Bomerville  placed  bar 
name  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  through  her  earnest  exertions  and 
Uiose  of  her  daughters  and  of  several  oUuir  friends,  the  liat  of 
supporters  soon  became  verj'  weighty.  Among  the  R»tgi;.J. 
Btguatores  was  those  of  Walter  Savage  I^kudor  (who  addad 
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some  words  so  violent  that  Ivr&s  obliged  fo  snppress  thorn  I) ; 
a&d  among  the  Italians  almost  the  whole  historic  aristocracy 
of  old  FloronM, — Gorsi's  and  Corsini's,  and  Aldobrandiiii'a 
and  Strozzi's,  and  a  liundi-ed  more,  the  reading  of  whoes 
names  recalled  Medicean  times.  In  all,  there  were  768  signft 
tones.  Very  few  of  them  were  of  the  nuzzo-^^to  class,  and  none 
belonged  to  tbo  (Redl  Republican  pnrty.  Schiff  was  himself 
a  "Bed/'  and,  as  sacb,  he  might,  apparently,  conuuit  any 
cruelty  he  tlionght  fit,  inagmueh  as  bo  and  the  other 
vivisectnrs  (wo  wore  told  hy  a  lady  prominent  in  that  party) 
were  seeking  "  the  religion  of  the  future" — in  the  brains  and 
entrails  of  the  tortured  beasts  I  The  same  lady  expressed  to  me 
her  wish  Utat  "every  animal  in  ereation  should  be  immolated, 
if  only  to  discover  a  single  &ct  of  science."  Another  English- 
woman (also  married  to  a  foreigner)  wrote  to  the  DtxUy  Nem* 
to  praise  Sohiff  for  *'  actively  pnrstung  Vivisection." 

The  Memorial,  as  often  happens,  did  no  tUrttt  good ; 
Professor  8cbiff  tossing  it  aside,  and  politely  qoalifying 
the  signatories,  (in  the  Nazione  newspaper,)  as  "  un  t<u  <i« 
MarquU."  But  it  certainly  caused  the  subject  to  be  much 
discQSsed,  and  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  the  complaints 
and  lawsuits  ooncoming  the  "tiaisancos"  of  Uie  moaning 
dogs,  which  ATeatuaUy  made  Floronce  on  tmpleasant  abode 
for  Professor  Sehiff.  Hn  retreated  thonce  to  Geneva  in 
1877.  The  Florentine  SocieCa  ProUectrice  lUgli  Animali  was 
founded  by  Coonteas  Baldelli  in  1679,  and  has  led  the 
Agitation  there  agiunst  Vivisection  ever  since. 

Meanwhile  oo  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial,  Professor 
Schiff  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Naxione  (the  chief  newspaper  of 
Flortjuoo)  denying  the  facts  m«uttonod  in  the  letter  of  the 
otQcial  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neva,  and  chidlenging  tiie 
said  correspondent  to  come  forward  and  make  good  Uie 
statement.  I  instantly  wrote  a  letter  sa^g  that  I  was  tho 
Daily    AW«'  CorriJ^pouJuit  lb   £^oreuoe;    that    the  letter 
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oomplnined  of  was  mine ;  and  that  for  verificaticMi  of  my 
tssertiona  thorcin  I  appoodod  a  fall  and  aiguud  statoment  oj 
Dr.  Appltiton  of  That  he  had  himeclf  witnessed  in  the  Sptcola* 

It  was  rather  difficuJt  for  me  Uien  to  believe  that  tlut 
letter  of  mine  (in  Itfllion  of  coarse)  duly  aigned  and 
anthenticatcd  with  name,  date  and  plax^e^  was  refiiRed 
pnblicatioD  in  the  paper  wherein  I  had  been  challenged  to 
come  forward  1  On  learning  this  amazing  fact,  I  rdquest^ 
Dr.  Appluton  to  go  down  again  to  Florence  and  ask  the 
editor  of  the  Nazimu  to  publish  my  letter  if  in  no  other 
way,  at  leoft  oj  a  paid  ath^frtUement,  The  answer  made 
by  the  editor  to  Dr.  Apploton  wa.s,  that  it  might  be  insortedt 
but  only  among  Uie  advertisements  in  certein  colutons  of 
the  paper  where  no  decent  reader  would  look  for  it.  N.B. — 
the  Noiione  replenished  its  exeheqaer  by  the  hcJp  of  thai 
class  of  notices  which  are  doolinod  by  every  reputable  English 
newspaper.  Aft«r  this  Dr.  Appleton  went  in  despair  la 
Professor  Schtfi'  hiusolf,  imd  told  him  he  was  bound  in 
honour,  (seeixig  ho  bad  made  the  challenge  to  us,)  to  compel 
the  editor  to  print  our  answer.  The  learned  and  scientific 
gentleman  shrugged  his  Rboiildera  and  laughed  in  the  ftioe  of 
the  Amurieon  who  could  ima|;ino  him  to  be  so  simple  I 

1  left  (^oreuce  soon  after  this  first  brush  with  the  demon 
of  Tivisection,  bat  retained  (as  will  eaefly  be  nnderstood)  'very 
strong  feelings  on  the  subjocL 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  laTerpool  in 
1670  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  snlgeet  of 
"Physiological  Experimentation,"  and  their  Bepori  was 
published  in  the  Mfdieal  Tinu*  ami  GaaeUs,  Feb.  SSth, 
1871 ;  and  in  Brituh  Assoc.  BeportB,  1871^  p.  144.  It 
consists  of  Uie  followiug  four  Bules  or  Reoommi-udatioos  on 
the  subject  of  Vivisection  : — 

"  (I.)  No  experimeut  which  can  be  performed  midef  tbtt 
uida«*uoa  of  au  aji»(»Uiutia  ou^bt  to  bo  done  withoai  it 
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(11.)    No  {Kiiufal  tixpcriment  is  justifiable  for  fcbe  mera 

purpose  of  iUuBtrattDK  a  law  or  faot  alre&«]y  demonstrated  ; 

in  otbur  words,  exporimcutatian  witbont  the  employmeat 

of  ansoBtbctica  iu  tiot  a  fittiog    oxbibition    for    tcacbing 

fporposeB.     (QL)  Wbenorer,  for  the  inrestigation  of  oew 

'  tmtb,  it  18  necessary  to  make  a  pai&fal  exjieiUDent.  every 

effort  sboold  be  made  to  eusare  success,  in  order  tbat  the 

suffering  inflicted  may  not  be  wasted.    For  tbiH  reason, 

no  painful    experiment   ou^ht    io   be    ptTformed    by    an 

miskillod     person,     with     insnfQcient     instrnmenta     and 

,  assistants,  or  in  places  not  soitablo  to  the  parpose;  tbat  is 

[to  say,  anywhere  except  in  phyBtoIogical  and  pathological 

[ laboratories,    under    proper    regulations.      (TV.)    In    the 

I  ■cientific  preparation  for  veteriuary    practice,    operations 

I  onght  not  io  be  performed  npon  living  auimals  for  the 

mere  porpoae  of  ofatuning  greater  operatiTO  dexterity." 

These  foor  Roles  were  cotmtersigned  by  Jf .  A.  LtWKn, 
O.M,  Run\}iUry  (now  Sir  Qeorge  Homphry),  J.  E.  Balfottr^ 
Arthur  Gamtft:e,  William  Flomer,  J.  Bwdon-f^anii,'r»on,  and 
Qwrge  BoUetUm.  Of  coarse  we,  who  attended  that  celebrated 
LiTerpool  Heeling  of  the  British  Association  and  had  beard 
thft  Pre8id<>nt  land  Dr.  Brown- SSqcard  enthagiastically, 
greutly  rqjoiced  at  this  himiune  Cka»e  of  nn  tocratio  Science. 

Bnt  as  time  passed  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  nothing 
was  doQO  to  enforce  these  mlee  in  any  way  or  at  any  place ; 
and  that  the  particolar  practice  which  Uioy  most  distinctly 
condemn,  namely,  the  use  of  TiTisoctio&B  as  niostraiions  of 
rocognisod  facts, — was  floorishtng  more  than  over  withont 
lot  or  hindrance.  The  prospectuses  of  Vniret-nty  ColUg*  for 
187 4-5,  of  Guif'n  Uttspital  Mfdiral  School  1874-6,  of  St. 
TTiamas's  Iio.tpital,  of  WMtminster  Hospital  Medical  School, 
etc..  all  mentioned  among  their  attrnotionBr  ''Demonstra- 
tions on  living  aoimils;'*  "Gentlemen  will  themselves 
perform  the  esporimeuts  ;"  Ac,  and  quit«  as  if  ooUung 
whatever  bud  boon  said  against  thciu. 

3  R 
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Bat  worse  remnlned.  One  of  Oie  signatories  of  the  i 
Rnles  (or  as  perhaps  we  may  more  properly  caU  th«iB*  tfceff 
'  Piotu  Opinions  " .'], — the  meet  cmincot  of  Elngliah  pbjsaofe- 
gista,  Prof,  fiordon- Sanderson  himself,  edited  and  brtMi^ 
oat  in  1873,  the  Handbook  of  the  Phjsiologictxl  Lahnnkirf, 
to  which  he.  Dr.  Laader-Brastou,  Dr.  Klein,  and  Dr.  Foster 
were  joint  contributors.  This  celebrated  work  is  «  Uaaal 
of  Exercises  in  Yiriseetion,  int«-ndtMl  (an  the  F^ffact  satij 
"for  beginners  in  Physiological  work."  The  following  we 
obgorvatioDs  on  this  book  famished  to  the  Boyal  ConuuiauoD 
by  Mr*  Colam,  and  printed  in  Appendix  iv.,  p.  379,  of  ****** 
Riport  and  MinuUt  of  Evidence : — 

"  That  the  object  of  the  editor  and  his  eoadtjatorB  wma  ic 
indnoo  young  persons  to  perform  experiments  on  their  own 
aooonnt  and  wititont  adequate  aurreillance  la  ^«^^nK^wt 
Ihrougbont  the  work,  by  the  supply  of  elementary  invrwiodge 
and  elaborate  data.  Not  only  are  the  names  and  qoaotttiaB 
of  neoessary  ohemioals  given,  bat  the  most  c&refol  deatz^ 
lion  is  provided  in  letter-press  and  plates  of  implementa  far 
holding  aoimal^  during  their  straggles,  so  Uiat  a  DOTJce  may 
learn  at  home  without  a  teacher.  Besides,  tho  editor'* 
preface  states,  that  tho  book  is  *  intended  for  begiiiDets,' 
and  that  '  difficult  and  complicated '  experiments  rnnap 
•[ocoUy  liave  been  omitted;  and  that  of  Dr.  Foster  allozfs 
the  student  by  assurances  of  incapcuaive  as  well  «■  east' 
manipulation.  .  .  .  Very  seldom  indoed  ta  kbe  stadccl 
told  to  aniSBthotige,  and  then  only  during  an  operatioo.  It 
cannot  bo  alleged  that  *  beginners '  know  when  to  tuuoott«e 
and  when  not ;  but  if  tliey  do  then  the  few  directioiM  to  o^i 
chloral,  &c,  are  nnneoessary.  No  doubt  shoold  have  beec 
left  on  this  point  in  a  Handbook  designed  'for  bc^ausca' 
Besides,  where  will  students  And  oantiona  against  Um 
iuBictiou  of  unneccsHary  x^atu.  and  wanton  «xi>erimeiitatiosT 
On  the  contrary,  the  Btudeut  i;*  cuconragcd  %o  repeat 
the  torture  'any  ouml>er  of  times.'  These  facta  an; 
^offnificant." 
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In  tho  yiintUe*  of  Emdene«  of  the  Boyal  Conunission  wa 
find  that  the  lata  Prof.  Rolleflton,  of  Oxford,  being  nndcir 
exaroinftUon,  was  ukcd  by  Mr.  HutioD  :  "Then  I  nodaretazid 
that  yoor  opinion  about  the  Handbook  is,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
book  to  society,  and  that  it  h&s  wairvitod  to  bodio  extent  the 
fooling  of  anxiety  in  the  public  which  its  publication  has 
orcfltod  ?  "  Prof.  Bolleston :  '*  /  am  torry  to  have  to  say  that 
I  do  think  it  i»  »o^*  (1861).  In  his  own  examination  Prof. 
Bnrdon -Sanderson  admitted  that  the  nee  of  aoffisthetics 
whcnevur  possible  "  oaght  to  have  been  stated  much  more 
distinctly  at  the  beginning  of  bis  book  "  (2265),  and  agreed 
to  Lord  Cardwell's  snggestion,  "  Then  I  may  assume  that  in 
any  future  commonieation  with  '  boginnerB  *  gnater  paint  vUl 
he  tak^n  to  rruxke  them  distinetly  tavUntand  how  animals  may  be 
Mved  from  suffering  than  has  b*m  takm  in  iMt  book/  "  "  Yes/' 
said  Dr.  B.-8.,  **I  am  quite  willing  to  say  that "  (2266). 

Esoteric  VivisectioD  it  will  be  observed,  as  revealed  in 
Handbooks  for  "  Beginners,'*  is  a  very  different  thing  firom 
Exoteric  Vivisection,  described  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside 
public  as  if  regulated  by  the  Fimr  fiiiUs  above  quoted  t 

The  following  year,  1874,  certain  experiments  were  per- 
formed before  a  Medical  Oongress  at  Norwich.  They  ooosisted 
in  the  injection  of  alcohol  and  of  absinthe  into  the  veins  of 
dogs ;  and  were  done  by  U.  Magnao,  ao  eminent  FreDoh 
physiologist,  who  hoe  in  reoent  ye^n  described  sympathy  for 
animals  aa  a  special  form  of  inMoiiy.  Mr.  Colam,  on  behalf 
of  the  R.S.P.O.A.,  very  properly  instituted  a  proseeution 
against  M.  Magnon,  under  the  Act  12  and  18  Viot.,  c.  92; 
and  brought  Sir  William  Forguason,  and  Dr.  Tnfhell  (the 
President  of  the  Irish  Collie  of  Sorgeona)  to  swear  that  hia 
ezporimenta  were  UBcioss.  H.  Hagnan  withdrew  speedily  to 
hie  own  conntry  or  a  conviction  would  certainly  have  been 
obtained  agamst  him.  But  it  was  not  merely  on  proof  of  tha 
iMjiieU'on  (ff  torture  that  Mr.  Colam's  Society  relied  to  obtair 
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Mflli  cennelioa,  bat  on  ti»e  h%h  scMBtific  sothonfy  wtiek 
they  were  kble  to  faring  to  pror*  tliat  tlw  tortare  nw 
mitntifiwiUji  mdm.  EuliBg  toab  Ua^amasky,  whiefa  iwM 
gBwraDf  be  iniiltiiniHr,  it  mi  rnmipniril  t^at  the  ■ppfieafia 
•r  the  Act  in  qnestioo  (KArtin't  Act  ■nuoiad)  to  aeimti/k 
snettiM,  wbidi  tt  bad  ooi  baea  frantd  to  mMl.  would  din|f 
fa«  beset  inUi  diflieaUiee.  It  beeaaa  llieiioefiiTth  appwant  te 
the  fricodi  of  lynmalii  tbii  soiae  new  le^aUtioxi,  ralmhtni 
to  reecfa  offenders  plwutfng  eaifiDtifie  paipoM  finr  bttrbarooe 
experinicntfl  was  nrgentfy  needed ;  and  the  ezisteoee  of  the 
Hmvibook,  with  minate  directions  for  perbnnmg  hundndi 
of  operations^— many  of  thtoa  of  extreme  eeverity, — p>rovad 
DiAt  the  danger  was  cot  xcmole  or  theoretical ;  bat  alrea^ 
present  and  at  oar  doon. 

A  lew   weeks    after   this   trial    at    Norwich    had   *«W^ 
plaee,  and  had  jasUy  gained  great  applauao  for  Mr.  OoifaiM 
and  the    B.8.P.C.A.,    &lrs.  Lntber  Holden,    wife    of    tba 
eminent  rargoon,  then  Senior  Sargooa  of  SL  Bartholocoew'a 
Hospital,  called   on  me  in   Hereford  Square   to    t-iy  over 
the  matter  and  ta^e  cotinBol  as  to  what   conld    be  dooe 
to   itrengthen   tlio    law    in    the    deeircd    directioiL.        The 
groat  and    wnollhy  B.8.P.GJK..    was    obviously    the    body 
willi  ^vhich  it  properly  lay  to  promote  the  needcMl  lef^ialaUon ; 
aud  it  only  Boemcd  necoBsary  to  give  the  ComnuUea  of  tlui 
Soeioty  proof  that  pnblic  opinion  would  strongly    snupml 
tliom  in  oalling  for  it,  to  induce  them  to  bring  a  smtablo  Bili, 
into   Parliament   bocUtd   by   their   abundant    iufltxeaoo. 
agreed    to    dniPt   a    Manwrial    to    the    Oommitteo     of 
R.9.P.O.A.  praying  it  to  lunlortako  Uiis  task ;  oftor 
from  Mr.  CnUni  that  siicli  an  appeal  ^oiild  bo    «lt 
wekomo ;   and  I  may  add  that  I  reotAvoA  cordial   aawstAoee 
ffQta  him  in  nrran^Hng  for  ite  pre8ent«»>;\«B. 

It  was  a  difficult  tuak  for  mo  to  dr:rr«i*  ^^  ^^  Memarial, 
»,„t,  »uch   w  it  wiu*.  it  acted  fca  »  «\"— w»3>t  ^x*  >miAw,  Bhowii,, 
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••  *  Exception  to  snggostion  8rd,'  on  the  prohibiticii  d 
pablishioj;,  which  he  (biuks  ooworkable,  uul  tfaerefian 
(iUc^ble)  to  the  Memorial.  If  howovor  ifc  is  too  l»ic  to 
nlbcr  it.  he  will  not  stand  out  even  on  that  point. 

*'  He  tbiuks  the  practices  in  qoestiou  dobeatable.  Tht 
Norwich  caao  was  a  (lisgraco  to  the  ooontry.  . 

"  The  Arobbitthop  Uiauks  Miss  Cobbe  for  uTitinf;  luin  lo 
sign." 

**  A.  B.  BereBford-Hopa  to  Hiss  F.  P.  O. 
**  Bodgubnry  Patk«  Cranbrook, 

"  Jan.  26th.  18T6. 
*'  Dear  Maftam, 

**  Lady  Mildred  and  myBetf  brost  that  it  is  uot  too  lata 
lo  eticlost'  to  yon  the  accompany  iug  Hignatarea  to  |h4 
Memorial  against  YiTisectionf  altbongb  the  day  fixeil  for  it* 
return  bos  onfortonately  been  allowed  to  elapsa.  We  eao 
assure  yon  of  onr  very  hearty  sjrmpatby  in  the  caaso ;  the 
delay  has  wholly  como  of  oversight. 

"  In  regard  tc  the  details  ot  the  anggeetiaiis^  I  moat  b« 
allowed  to  expreRn  my  donbt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
Brd  ingf^eBtion,  Its  Htringoncy  would  I  fear  defeat  its  own 
objeoi.  I  sympathise  too  mncb  with  the  goestiou  in  itfwlf 
to  decline  signing  on  account  of  this  proposal,  bat  I  moal 
reqnoat  to  bo  considoied  as  a  dissentient  on  that  head. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  yours  very  faithfcdly, 

*'  A.  B.  BxaasroRD.Hopa.*' 


»  B.  Jowett  to  Min  F.  P.  a 

"  Dear  Miss  Oobbe, 

**  I  have  macb  pteooare  is  sieniag  the  paper  which  yoc 
Idndly  sent  me. 


*Jan.  15tb.  Oxford," 


**Tonra  very  siuoarely^ 

-B,   JOWSTT. 
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'*6.  OordoD  Strccb.  London,  W.C.. 

*•  J*iinary  5tli,  187*, 
'*Myaear  MiBgCobU, 

"  I  aiiould  hare  been  very  sorry  not  to  join  in  tho  Protwit 

(i;*aiimt  tliiH  liidoous  ofTvnoc.  and  tim  fcrnly  obli>;ed  to  yon 

fur  funittihing  mo  with  tbo  op|iortiinity.    The  fuiuultaiieoot 

H     lo«ut,  from  tlra  Mor&U  of  oar  *  odranoed '  sdculilio  meu,  ol 

'     nil  roveroDfe  sentiment  towards  beinxg  abae*    them   and 

towards  bwigs  Mow,  ia  a  cnrioiu  and  instruotivo  |)houu' 

inenon,  highly  sif(iUficant  of  iho  procesa  which  thoir  natots 

^ia  uud(.-r};oiug  at  both  ends. 
*'  With  tru«ek  wiabM  (or  many  ahappy  aad  beneOoeoi  your 
"  Ever  faithfully  yount, 
■  "Jamss  MAariHttAD." 

■  **  Hanchoator, 

W  "  Docember  SOtl).  1874. 

**Thfl  Blahop  of  Maochcfttor  "  [Dr.  FrascrJ  '-  prcseuU  tifa 
OOcnpliactiU  tu  Mini  Cobbo,  and  tliankti  her  (or  givinjj  him 
thfi  opportunity  ot  aptieadinfj  hia  namu  to  tUi*  Muiuurial, 
wliioh  has  Lia  moat  hearty  eouoatreooa." 

**PalAM,8alUbury. 

**  11th  Jauuary.  1875. 
"  The  Bishop  of  Saltabary'a  coiupUmonta  to  Mhu  Cabh& 
EfoeftOBol  withhold  hiH  aiguatnre  to  her  Pap«r  alter  readinn 
tho*  rOMOOS  whioh  alio  ha^  kindly  sent  him.*  '* 

**Ad^Un({ton  Farlc,  Croydaa. 

"January  2nd,  1B7S. 
'*  Madam. 

**  I  liave  reectlTad  yonr  lattor  of  tba  Slut  nit.  on  iha 
mbjoet  of  kho  Memorial  to  tho  Soeieiy  for  Px^rootiaa 
of  Oroolty  to  Animals  with  rvftard  to  Vivivt'otion. 

*'l  hardly  think  I  ahoutd  bo  rlffbi,  ouusiih>rini{  my 
imperfani  aoi|uaiutanoo  with  the  aubjeot,  In  adduig  my 
aauiip  Ihereio  al  pNWat. 

"  BaUer*  ma  to  be,  yonn  (altlifnlly, 

"A.  C.  ClNTOAIL* 

(ArohbUbop  Talt 
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"  DeBuery ,  Carlislo. 

"January  20th,  197J. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  If  I  had  a  hnndrod  slgnatDTcn  yoa  ftbooUl  bavc  tlicm  &I1) 

"  My  heart  has  long  burned  with  iDdi^ation  mgabil 
iheso  murderers  and  torturers  of  bmocoDt  animals. 

"  Was  it  for  thu  that  the  great  God  made  man  the  LoH 
of  thecreaiioQ? 

"  It  is  iacrediblo  hypocrisy  and  folly  to  protond  that  mdi 
wholoBalo  torture  is  necesiiai-y  to  uulighten  these  ati^ 
doctors  I 

"It  Booms  to  me  pccnliorly  imgratefnl  in  man,  to  1 
forth  in  this  wholesale  Animal  Iihjuitiiion  when  Pro'v 
has  so  recently  revealed  to  us  seretal  new  natnral 
wkci-eby  banian  Buffering  is  so  mncli  dimiaxahed. 

"But  I  must  restrain  my  feuliiijT>^  and  you  moat  pardoa 
me.     I  did  not  know  that  this  good  work  was  boj^txxu 

"  unly  ^ot  Boiuo  thoroughgoing  and  ablo  frieud  of  llie 
animal  world  to  toll  the  tJile  to  a  l^riti^h  Hoaae  of  ParlU- 
ment,  and  these  philosophic  tcrtorors  will  be  stayed  in  UM^f 
dotesialile  ooursi*. 

«Tonr8, 

"F.  CtosK." 

(Dean  of  Carliale.) 

"  at7,  Cornwall  Gardens,  B.W., 

"  December  80tb,  1874. 
"  My  deal  Mins  Cobbe, 

"  I  have  an  impreF^ion  that  the  subject  of  ViviseoiioD  h 
to  be  broDght  before  tlie  Senate  of  tlie  UDivendty  of  Loadoii, 
which  consists  mainly  of  great  pbysciaos  and  sar^oons, 
but  of  which  I  am  a  momljer.  Hence  I  think  I  faanOy 
anght  to  H(>Q  the  paper  yon  bare  sent  me. 

"  This,  you  see  is  an  official  answer,  but  I  axa  glad  to  ha 
able  to  makH  it,  fnr  the  truth  is  I  have  neither  thought  nor 
6Ui]uircd  sufficiently  aboat  Vivisection  to  bo  ready  with  a 
dear  opinion. 

**£ven  if  the  ntmost  l>e  proved  against  the  viviacctors, 
t  am  incliood  to  think  that  tboy  oagbt  to  be  dealt  with 
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fninty  cf  &  nsw  offeaoe,  and  nob  of  &n  old  oqc.  I  do  not  at 
all  lik«  tho  DOtion  of  bringing  old  laws  mdi  a«  Martin's  Act 
■gainst  amclty  to  animals,  to  bciar  on  a  olaw  of  oasos  novo 
oontomplated  at  the  time  of  Uioir  onaotmoDt.  It  haa  a 
oertain  reaemblancc  to  enforcing  tho  old  lav  of  blaKphomy 
Af[UiiMt  ponoDB  who  di»cans  ChriHtianiiy  in  Uie  raoduni 
philoBOpbioal  spirit.  Perlmp<)  I  ani  tho  mora  Hcnsitive  on 
this  point  since  a  friend  elaborately  demonfltratcd  to  mo 
that  I  was  liable  to  proaeoittion  far  what  seeuieil  to  me  a 
very  iunocent  pssaaga  in  a  book  of  mluo  I 

••  Believe  me.  very  truly  yonra. 

"  H.  8.  MMiiB." 
(Sir  Hvury  tfomner  Haina.) 

••  10,  George  Streat,  Hanover  8«inarG,  W., 
"  I9tlj  Dcoembor,  187<. 
*'DoarMrailbe. 

"  I  bave  alBxed  my  iiiunn  with  mach  Kntiiifnoiiiin  to  this 
HsDiorial*  ami  I  prnKoino  thai  you  intoud  iliai  uiuu  bUuuIiI 
I  In  largest  nuiuber  uu  Iho  tiflt. 

"  Yours  faithfully. 

"W,  FRnovsaoM." 
(Sir  Wmfam  Forguason,  F.H.S.. 

8«TJoaut>8utgoou  to  ttio  Qneen.) 


Tliix  MaDoria]  haviog  a  certain  importanoo  b  the  history 
of  oiir  movomanl,  I  qaats  the  principal  paragrapha  liora : 

**  Tbs  prutioe  of  Vivisection  hsA  rooaiviidot  rrconk  ysftzs 
•oomieas  «Kt«anion.  luatead  of  an  oooMrfonal  BXpecimant, 
made  by  a  man  of  hi^h  Msiontiflo  attaiiuDenl.  to  delarmllM 
Boroe  impartaDt  problnm  of  phywology,  or  to  tSKi  tb* 
feaalbUitj  of  a  now  nurgioat  ojieraiiun,  it  [ia«  now  beoomo 
Uia  erary'tUj  oxsroine  of  huutlreda  ut  pkyaiokigists  aotl 
yoaag  slDdaDto  sf  pbysiolosy  tlirougliout  Soraps  moA 
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America.  Fu  tbo  Ulbcr  nnimtry,  lecturors  innoilfllftl 
schools  employ  liring  anim&ls  innt^^ad  of  dcoA  to  ordbsr 
illDstratious,  and  in  Italy  ono  pliysJolo^st  aloae  lut  tor  um 
years  past  oxporimonted  on  Diore  than  800  does  Munullt 
A  recent  oorrospondonco  in  the  Sprct^ttor  sbowi  ttal 
many  EDgtiBh  pbysiologi^ta  contemplate  tbe  iwlitailt 
mnltiplioatioD  of  sach  Tiviaections ;  aome  (a«  Dr.  Tjt- 
Smith)  dofeuding  tht^m  as  iUuKtratioos  of  leotarafl»  wl 
some  {as  Mr.  Bay-Laukoetci)  frankly  avowing  IbftI 
one  exiiBrlment  must  lead  to  another  ad  im^tm. 
Every  real  or  supxioscd  diacovory  of  one  pbyaioloeil 
immediately  canaea  the  reiietilion  of  His  experimesft 
by  scores  of  atndents.  The  most  numerotm  tuid  importost 
of  those  reaearohea  beiug  connecU^d  with  tha  ncmci 
BjTstem,  the  uae  of  complete  ausBstbotica  is  prm?ti«dlj 
l^obihitcd.  Kveu  when  eniployed  during  on  opexation,  thf 
effect  of  tho  atiioittbetic  of  coarae  libortly  oeases,  and,  for 
the  completion  of  tho  experiment,  the  aoimal  is  lef6  torofftf 
the  pain  of  the  laceration  to  which  it  has  boen  saUeetod. 
Another  class  of  experiments  conBiata  in  snporiuductn;;  aoat 
special  disease ;  such  as  alcohohsni  (tried  by  M.  Ma^raut  on 
do({tt  at  Norwich),  and  the  i>eculiar  mala<Iy  arisiDg  fno 
oatiug  diKoased  pork  (TrioUiuiasis),  snporindaood  on  i 
nnmber  of  rabbits  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Virchow.  How  tu 
pabUo  opinion  is  becoming  dcodonod  to  these  praotioes  u 
proTod  by  the  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Qewapapen  of 
l>aragraph8  mmply  alluding  to  them  aa  matters  of  aoieintilc 
interest  inTolving  no  moral  qaostlon  whatever.  One  stadi 
recently  appeared  in  a  highly  respectable  Review,  detaiUog 
a  French  physlologiat's  efforts^  first  to  drench  the  veioa 
dogs  with  alcohol,  and  tlicn  to  prodnoe  Hpontaaeoas 
bnation.  SuchexporimcutaastJieHe,itisneodles8tO] 
cannot  he  juBtified  as  endeavours  to  mitigate  tho  soffe 
of  biiinanity,  and  are  rather  to  he  chanicterised  i 
tioiiH  of  tbo  *  dilottautisui  of  diiicovory.' 

"  Tho  recent  trial  at  Norwich  has  ostabliaherl  tho  ] 
that,   in  a  pubUc  Medical  Cou^^resH,  and  sanctioned 
majority  cf  the  members,  an  oxporiment  was  tried  wk 
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ham  flinoe  been  fomiftlly  pronooDoed  hy  two  of  ilie  mofit 
aniinont  atugtioaa  in  the  kingJom  to  have  been  *  cruel  and 
miDeoeSBftry.'  We  have,  therefore,  too  niDcb  reiMOO  to  fear 
ihafe  in  laboratoneft  l«ia  expoeoil  to  public  Wow,  and  among 
incouHidorato  yotmg  stndonts,  very  mooh  greatoi  abnaea 
take  place  vbich  call  Tor  reprewtion. 

"  It  isearnesUy  orged  by  yoar  Momorialista  that  tite  graol 
and  mfloeDtial  Bojal  Society  for  the  Prerention  of  Cnielty 
to  Animals  may  we  fit  to  undertake  tha  task  (wbicli  appean 
■trictly  to  fall  witbio  its  province)  of  placing  auitablo  restric- 
tiona  on  thia  rapidly  iuorearing  evil.  The  Toat  benefit  to 
Iha  oaofla  of  bnnianity  which  the  Society  bos  iu  the  past 
haU^ocntury  effected,  would,  in  onr  hnmhie  eetimationt 
fcmoin  altu^uther  oue  atdud  and  iuooinplete ;  ii,  while  brutal 
eartan  and  tguorauft  oostarmouyurM  ore  brought  to  puuish. 
mcnt  for  maltieafcittg  the  animala  anJc-r  their  ohar^^, 
learned  and  reflaed  genilameD  should  be  left  iuig[Deattoiiiid 
to  iufliot  far  more  eaqplrite  peia  upon  itUl  more  aiiMitrro 
Qieelnies ;  aa  if  the  man  anegtWoa  of  a  soicutifio  porpoee 
runoved  tbem  eboTe  all  legal  or  moral  roiqponaibilily. 

"  We  tfaerafora  beg  reopeotfnlly  to  argo  on  the  OommJtteo 
the  ill  m  iliole  adoptiuu  of  suoh  meaflturea  aa  may  Hpprovo 
thesuftcivL:)!  to  thoir  jud^uiuut  aa  moat  niitahle  to  promote 
the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  Rcatrictlon  of  Tirtacotion ; 
and  wo  tniat  Utat  it  may  not  ho  loft  to  others,  who  pOMoaa 
Doithor  thu  wc«IUi  or  orguasatiou  of  the  Royal  Hociety  for 
the  ProTaotioa  of  Cruelty  to  AnimaJw,  to  mako  aacb  offorte 
in  the  suae  direction  a«  might  prove  to  bo  in  their  powor." 
It  woa  arranged  that  the  Manorial  afaodld  be  pMeented  ia 
Jennyn  Btrcvt  in  t  formal  maaiMr  OD  the  SGth  Janury,  1675, 
by  a  dopulttiion  iofarodneod  by  my  eooain'a  boabaad,  BCr.  John 
Looke,  H.P.,  Q.O.,  and  eonsiatisg  of  Sir  Krodoriok  Elliot, 
Lord  Jooelyn  Parcy,  Qenoral  O.  Lawroaeoi  Mr.  R.  H.  Hatlou, 
Ut.  X^atia  Biephen,  Dr.  Walker,  OoL  Wood  (new  Btr  ETelya) 
and  Mveral  ladiea. 

Arinoa  LiwiAn  Bonaparte,  wbo  alwaya  warmly  bofrtaiM 
IhacwMaa  took  tho  «hair  at  ftrcti  and  waa  reeeecdad  by  LoH 
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Harrowby,  Prenidmit  of  the  li.S.P.CA.,  supported  br  ladr  i 
Bardott    Ooutts,   Lord    Mount- Temple    (tlion   Mr.   Cb«|« 
Ti'iiiplo)  oud  otbcrci. 

Ailcr  Bomo  &iend1y  discnssioc  it  waa  agroed  that  ib  \ 
Committoo  of  thu  U.S.P.C.A.  would  gire  the  anbjoct  Ifatrl 
most  zt^aloQS  attention ;  and  a  aub-Comzaitteo  to  dMJ  vi&l 
'ho  matter  was  accordingly  appointed  immediately  afterwirii. 

When  I  drove  home  to  Hereford  Sqiure  &oxu  Jcrmyn  Strert 
that  day,  I  rejoiced  to  tliiuk  that  I  had  acoompliHhed  %  iliv 
towards  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  law  for  tlie  TietiiBf 
of  science ;  and  I  fully  believed  thai  I  was  trcti  to  rtttara  Ui 
my  own  literary  pursuits  oud  to  the  jourmUiam  whicii  Um 
oeenpied  most  of  my  time.     A  few  d&}-a  later  I  was  reqncstad 
to  attend  (for  the  occasion  only)  tlio  first  Meetang  of  Ibe  trfh 
Oommittee  for  Vivisection  of  the  RS.P.C.A.     On  eotonc 
the  room  my  spirits  sank,  for  I  saw  round  tbu  tablo  a  onmbs 
of  wortliy  gentlemen,  mostly  elderly,  but  not  one  of  tluttOM. 
distinguished  members  of  their  Committeo  or,  (I  think)  i 
single  Peer  or  Member  of  Purliamcut.     In  Bhort,  thor ' 
not  the  men  to  talie  the  lead  in  sncb  a  movotuont  imd  ) 
A  bokl   stand  against  tlie  claims  of  sclcnco.     Aft«r  a 
minutes  the  Chairman  himself  asked  me :  **  Whether  J  i 
not  undertake  to  got  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  object  < 
desired  ?  "     As  if  oU  my  labour  i,vith  tlie  Mtunoria]  hod  Mt 
been  spent  to  make  iAtw  do   this   very    thing  |      It  wu 
obviously  felt  by  others  present  that  this  snggcslion  was  oat 
of  phicp,  aud  I  soon  retired,  leaving  the  sub-Comnuttoe  to  bmJ 
Mr.  Colam  round  to  make  enquiries  among  the  phyaiQioaite 
— R  mission  which  might,   perhaps,  bo  rcpresMited 
friendly  request  to  bo  told  frjiukly  *•  whether  they  were  ] 
cruel  ?  "     I  understood,  hitefr  thai  he  wsa  shown 

vivisection  on  a  eat  and  offered  a  glass  of  sherry  *  

(fio  for  as  I  know  or  ever  hoard)  the  lahours  of  that  "rob^ 
OoDumllM  ended.     Mr.   Colam   ofterwarda   took    imiaeBW 


I  piiins  to  ooUeot  «videoc«  from  llw  pabUshed  works  of  Vivi- 
■eetors  of  the  exteni  and  severity  of  their  opention* ;  and 

I  thu  very  valnabld  mus  of  matoriols  wbs  pre««ntod  by  him 
some  months  Itilar  to  iho  Boyal  CommiBsion,  ind  is  published 

I  in  tho  Bine  Book  u  xa  App«nilix  to  their  Minatee. 

I  woa,  of  conrso,  miforaUy  diiappoiatod  it  tfaii  sUge  of 

;  aflkirs,  btit  on  Uie  2ad  Febraury,  ]876»  there  ^ipeared  in  tho 

I  Mornituj  Pott  lh«  edobratod  letter  from  Dr.  Oaorf^o  Hoggoo, 
in  which  (without  nuning  CUado  Bemurd)  ho  dcsoribad  what 
b«  hud  himoelf  witnosscd  ia  his  Uborotory  whan  reeently 
workiBg  thttre  for  a«varil  moalhfl.  This  Iett«r  wu  obeolately 
biTmlaablo  to  oar  eaow,  giraig,  m  it  did,  reality  and  firsthftnd 
l4)«(imotiy  to  all  wo  had  ■8Hrt«d  from  books  mid  roporta.  In 
the  eoursti  of  it  Dr.  Hog^^au  said  : — 

"  I  venture  to  reoord  a  little  of  tny  own  exi>cnenoo  in  tha 
matter,  part  of  whicU  wn«  K'^ui'd  aa  au  usbiiitaoi  in  tlio 
tftbonttory  of   one  of    the  greatest    livlug    experimental 
physiolu^iiita.    In  ttiat  laboratory  w«  aaoriftoed  daily  from 
ono  to  throe  d«ga,  bosidM  rabblta  and  otbor  aDiniolN,  aud 
after  foqr  mgotha*  n^orianoo  I  am  of  opinion  fthafe  nak  ooa 
of  thowi  oxporiraoBta  oo  aolmala  was  jostUMI  or  nrnoisry 
Tha  id«a  of  tho  good  at  tmraaiiity  was  idraply  oat  of  iho 
qvaatioD.  and  would  be  Unghod  at.  tha  great  aim  bolng  to 
kaap  op  with,  or  got  aboad  of,  uue'H  eoutomporariea  in 
■otenoo.  •TMi  at  the  price  of  aa  IncalcnUbJe  amooni  of 
tottoi*  D»etUe«aly  and  Inlqultonaly  inflicted  oo  tba  poor 
auinialii.     Durlu^  throo  camp&lf^mi  I  Imvfi  wfbDoiaed  amnj 
barab  xiKhta,  but  I  think  ttie  aaildost  ai^hi  I  ohot  wilneeaod 
waa  whnn  Uie  doj^  were  bcooghc  up  from  tho  oellar  to  thb 
lalkoraiory  far  aacnfloe.    Inatoa*!  of  aptwarlotf  pleaaifl  ivitb 
Uui  uhanRD  from  darkna«  to  light,  tliuy  MMDcd  •ofawl  with 
horror  ati  hmo  aa  they  anMll  thu  air  ot  tbu  pUc«.  divi^uf^^, 
^iparvntly,  iboir  approaeUttg  fate     They  would    idi^o 
friuadiy  advauooa  to  each  o(   tho  tlirvc  at  four  pura^QiM 
pnwonli  and  aa  far  aa  oyva.  oarsi  and  iaU  could  "'mlrjn  ^ 
BvtB  ai^wal  for  mrrny  olp/pwil,  iboy  tfiod  it  in  vain. 
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**  Were  the  feeli&gs  o{  the  experimental  phynolo^cte  ii«t  | 
falnated,  they  conld  na4  long  ooatinoe  the  paotioe  oi  ' 
■action.  They  are  always  ready  to  repudiate  any  implkdl 
want  oC  tcodor  fecliDg,  bat  I  most  say  that  they  i 
■how  much  pity ;  on  the  coDirary,  in  practioe  tbey  freqosoUy 
■how  tiio  reverse.  Hundreds  of  times  I  haTe  Been,  wfaao 
an  animal  writhed  with  |>ain  and  tberchy  deranged  tibe 
tafl«aee.diiriDK  a  delicate  direction,  instead  of  being  soothed, 
it  would  rec^re  a  slap  and  an  angry  order  lo  be  qiiiet  and 
behare  itself.  At  ether  timee,  when  an  animal  bad  eodmed 
great  pain  for  bonra  withont  struggling  or  giving  mote  than 
.  an  oocasional  low  whine,  instead  of  letting  the  poor  m^TiglH 
wretch  Iooho  to  crawl  painfully  shoot  the  place  in  roer^re 
for  another  day's  tortture,  it  woold  reoeivo  pity  so  far  that 
it  would  be  said  to  have  behared  well  euoogh  to  tnerit 
death;  and,  as  a  re  ward,  wonld  be  killed  at  once  by 
toeaking  ap  the  medolla  with  a  needle,  or  *  pithing,*  as  this 
operation  is  cailod.  1  have  often  beard  the  professor  say 
when  one  Bido  of  an  animal  had  been  so  mangled  and  \ 
Ussaes  so  obscured  by  clotted  Uood  that  it  was  diffiooll 
find  the  part  searcbod  for,  '  Why  don't  yoa  begin  on  ths 
other  side?'  or  'Why  don't  yon  take  another  dog?  What 
thu  use  of  being  so  euonomical  ?  *  One  of  the  moat  re' 
features  in  the  laboratory  was  the  costom  of  giving  so 
animal,  on  which  tbe  profensor  had  oomph-tod  his  experi- 
ment, and  which  had  still  some  life  left,  to  the  assistants  to 
practice  the  finding  of  arteries,  nerves,  &c.,  in  the  living 
animal,  or  for  performing  what  are  called  foudamoDlaJ 
E-xperimenfcs  upon  it — in  other  words,  repeating  those  wUdi 
ace  recommended  in  the  laboratory  hand-books.  I  am 
Incliped  to  look  npon  onasthotics  as  the  greatest  cone  lo 
viviseotible  animals.  Tbey  alter  too  much  the  normal  ooo- 
ditions  of  life  to  give  aocorato  resulta,  aud  they  are  theref(««j 
UtUe  depended  upon.  They,  indeed,  prove  far  more 
efBoaeions  in  lolliug  iiublic  feeling  towards  the  viviaoctocs 
than  pain  in  tbe  viviscutcd." 

I  bful  mot  Dr.  Hogf^an  one  day  jnat  before  this  oeenrrcnes 
at  Mdme.  Budichoc's  hoxae,  but  I  hod  no  id^a  thai  he  would, 
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or  ooold,  bear  such  valo&ble  testiraony ;  and  I  haTe  naver 
ccftscd  to  foel  that  in  thus  nohly  coming  forward  to  offer  it 
ffpontaucoasly,  he  Btraok  the  greatest  blow  on  onr  side  in  the 
whole  battle.  Of  oonrse  I  expressed  to  him  all  the  gratitude 
I  felt,  and  wo  thenceforth  took  oounsel  frequently  aa  to  the 
policy  to  bo  porsaod  in  opposing  vivisection. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  if  a  Bill  woro  to  bo  preaentod 
to  Parliament  Ihnt  seasioD  it  must  be  promoted  by  eomc 
parties  other  than  the  Committee  of  the  K.S.P.C.A.  ludccid 
in  the  following  December  The  Animal  World,  in  a  leading 
article,  avowed  that  *'  the  Rnyal  Society  (P.O.A.)  is  not  00 
entirely  unanimous  au  to  desire  tlie  passing  of  any  Bpoctal 
li^iBlative  enactment  on  this  subject  *'  (vivisection).  Feeling 
convinced  that  some  each  obstacle  was  in  the  way  I  tamed 
to  my  firicnds  to  see  if  it  might  be  possible  to  posh  on  a  Bill 
independently,  and  with  the  most  kind  help  of  Sir  William 
Hart  Dyke  (the  Conservative  whip),  it  was  arrangi^d  that  a 
BUI  for  "Bognlating  the  Practioo  of  Vivisection"  shoold  bo 
introduced  with  the  sanction  of  Government  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  HeuuikBr  (Lord  HartiEiuere).  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  all  the  anxiety  I  endured  darin>;  the 
interval  up  to  the  4th  May,  when  this  Bill  was  actually 
presented.  Lord  Hennikor  was  exceedingly  good  about  it 
and  took  much  pains  with  the  draft  prepared  at  first  by  Sir 
Frederick  Elliot,  and  nflor  words  completed  for  Lord  Henniker 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Lord  Coleridge  also  took  great  interest 
in  it,  and  gavo  most  valuable  advice,  and  Mr.  Lowe  (who 
afterwards  bitterly  opposed  tbe  almost  identical  measure  cf 
Lord  Cross  in  the  Commons),  was  willing  to  give  this  earlier 
BUI  niucli  consideration.  I  met  bim  one  day  at  luncheon  at 
Airlie  Lodge,  where  wore  also  Lord  Hennikor,  Lady 
Minto,  Lord  Airlio  and  others  interested,  and  the  Bill  wa« 
gone  over  douse  by  daose  till  a4jn8ted  to  &Ir.  Lowe's 
counsels. 
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Lord  Heanikcr  introdacod  the  Bill  thas 
Begtdatinif  the  Practice  of  Vivutction  "  into  the  Wi 
Lords  on  Ibfi  4tb  May,  1876 ;  bat  oa  tho  12th 
grent  stirprisc  another  Bill  to  prevent  Abtue  in 
on  Animals  was  introduced  into  the  Hotuse  of  Co: 
Br.  (now  Lord)  PUyfair.  On  the  uppearanco  of  thii 
Bill,  which  was  understood  to  be  promoted  h 
physiologists  themselves — notAbly  by  Dr.  Bordon-Sazid 
and  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin — tho  Govemment,  whid 
sanctioned  Lord  Henniker's  Bill,  ihoaght  it  oecasn 
issue  a  Ro^'rI  Conuniiision  of  Enquiry  into  tho  sabject  I 
any  legislation  should  be  proceeded  with.  This  vw 
accordingly  on  tho  22nd  Jnne,  and  both  Bills  wsr« 
withdrawn. 

The  studout  of  this  old  chapter  of  the  history 
viviseeiiou  Crusade  will  Ilnd  botli  of  the  above- 
land  also  tho  inelTcoUve  sketch  of  what  luiglit  have 
Bill  of  the  K.8.P.C.A.)  in  tho  Appendix  to  tho  lieport  . 
Hotjal  Commssiont  pp.  336-8.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
letter  to  the  Times,  April  IStfa,  1881,  said  thut  ho  •*  Um 
aotive  part  in  trying  to  get  a  Bill  passed  saoh  as  woald 
removed  all  jnst  canse  of  complaint,  and  at  the  sam* 
have  left  the  ph)rsiotogists  firee  to  pnrsne  their  maewtifa 
a  "  Bill  vary  different  from  that  tchich  fias  ttinw  b^eitpiu 
As  Mr.  Cuwin's  bingrnpher,  while  roprintisg  this  letta 
not  quoteil  my  challongo  to  him  in  the  Titncs  of  the  28 
point  out  *'tn  tehat  respect  tjte  former  BiU  u  wry  dU 
from  the  Act  of  1876,'*  1  think  it  well  to  cito  hem  Ih* 
defuiiliun  of  that  diiTorcuco  »s  delineated  in  the  Sptettti 
May  luth,  doubtless  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Hatton. 


••The  YivisBcnoN-KKSTniUTioN  Btt.lb. 

"  On  Wednoaday  afternoon  last,  Dr.  Lyou  Playfasr 
«o   the  tablo  of  the  House  of  Comtnoup  a,  BUI 
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Raetdaticiti  of  l^TlMsction,  which  hu  boeo  drawn  ap  by 
pliysiologUtA,  DO  <loDl)t  iu  pfirt,  id  tlio  iatereskof  pbfBJological 
wunoe,  bat  also  Is  p^rt.  nodoabt  in  tbo  intorcfit  o(  hiini«Qity. 
Th«  oonteals  of  this  BUI  nre  the  best  answor  n-Licb  it  in 
poMibla  to  giva  to  tbe  ifpioraot  ftitack  nude  in  &  daily 
contempomy  on  Tuesday  on  Lord  Hemiiker's  Bill,  intro- 
dooed  into  tlie  Houiw  of  Lordn  la«t  wook.  The  two  BiUt> 
diiler  in  priDciple  only  ou  uno  iiuportiuit  piiiiit.  Botb  of 
tbeiu  oltMU'Iy  liavo  been  tUAttiroly  oonbiilunxl  by  moil  of 
■denoe  u  well  a«  by  hnmanitailans.  Both  of  tbom  awmioii 
tbe  great  and  incroaBiag  cluuractor  of  the  otU  which  baa  to 
be  dealt  with.  Botb  of  Uiom  approach  that  eril  iu  tlia 
iaae  manner,  by  inidMtUig  that  acieutinc  cxporimentH 
which  are  painful  to  atiimala  shall  bo  triud  only  on  thu 
iTowftd  re«poiiaibility  of  mao  of  the  lii^hust  tMlitoalion. 
wfaoM  right  to  tiy  them  may  be  wiUiJrawu  if  It  bu 
abused.  Both  of  thMa  aim  at  oompelling  the  phyaioI«};iHt» 
who  are  pormittod  to  try  snoh  oxporinumts  at  all,  to  oau 
lUiWMithoticit  ibronghout  tho  cxporiuionl,  wbonevnr  the  use  of 
Miieathattoa  la  not  fat&l  to  tbo  iuvosti^abiou  ildolf.  .... 
Tbe  Bills  differ,  however,  ou  a  moKliiuiKtritkUl  [foiul.  !t  (n 
esrtaiu  that  ull  theoootompk  ahowatedoD  Lonl  lU-imikor'it 
Bill  by  the  ignorant  aasatlanta  of  tbe  humauiUmati  [Nurty 
miKht  equally  h&vc  been  nhoworod  on  Dr.  Lyun  Playfalr's, 
Butljord  lli'nuikiT'sHill  oont*>m[ilatrAmaldnf[phy«>ukrf[wal 
and  patlu^uKiral  oxpontocints  on  liviui;  auimuU.  oTOO  nudsr 
outniilote  anuHlhuaia.  Uitiffit'  uu-li^r  tlw  huiu"  ^ 

Hihility  and  uu  tho  sauio  c-  .  aa  tltotio  exji- 

irbiob  Me  not.  ami  cauaot  bo,  oondoelad  uxlcr  oomploto 
anaatiMMiia,— while  Dr.  Lyon  PlayrairloaToaallfuiKiriniiiuie 
oooduoBed  tukder  aMwthetlQs.— and  wUl  practically,  thouKh 
not  theoretically.  leavu,  wit  fear,  tho«i»  which  only  paorkse 
to  bo  to  oondnoted  (a  very  difloroat  thing),— as  ntUvly 
wilbout  rentht.'iiuu  an  they  now  aitr.  Indeed,  it  attetupts 
uo  iwrt  of  Uujitatiau  n|<ia  them.  If  a  wluile  hecatomb  o| 
guinea  pi^M.  or  evou  dugs,  were  known  to  lie  tmportod,  iaJ 
Iheit  cemaiMM  exiKn-Uid  dally  from  the  private  hcmse  of  any 
«ieo  who  deoUrad  that  ho  «JmqM  itwrf  eeiwcAificw,  Dc. 
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Plajfair'B  6i)l  provideB,  ve  believe,  no  sort  of  macbine 
by  whJoh  the   truth   of    his   assertioD   could    be    et«o 

tested It  is,  however,  no  small  matter  to  bavc 

obtained  tbis  clear  admission  on  scientific  authority  that  the 
victimisation  of  animals  in  tbo  interest  of  soienoo  is  bd  eril 
of  a  (frowin^  and  boriouH  kiud  which  needs  le^^alatin 
intcrfcrottoc,  and  calls  for  at  least  the  threat  of  sexioa 
penalties.    .    .    .    ." 


VefpOB^I 


la    short,   tlio  BiU    promoted   by   the   physiolrigis.U 
Mr.    Darwin,  wa^i,  like   the   Beeolaliuuu    of   tho    Liv« 
British  Ausuciation,  a  "Pious  Opinion"  or  Brulmn  ftUmtn, 
Nothing  moTO. 

The  Royal  CommiBsion  on  Vivisection  was  issaed,  as  X 
havo  said,  on  the  22nd  June,  1875,  and  tho  Report  va* 
dated  January  8tli,  1876.  Tho  iutcrvcniug  mouths  w«ro 
filled  with  anxiety.  I  heard  couRt-uitJy  &U  that  went  oa  ak 
tho  Commission,  and  my  hoi>es  and  fears  rose  and  ftdl  weak 
by  week.  Of  the  couulitulion  of  the  Couuuisiiion  mneb 
mi^'ht  bo  said.  Writing  of  it  in  Uie  BritisJt  Kru-fui,  Mar, 
1876,  the  late  Mr.  J.  U.  Firth,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  remarked  :—      " 

"  If  it  'were  possible  for  a  Buyol  Coounission    to 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  Thaggoe,  I  ahou 
havo  very  little  confidence  in  their  report  if  ono-lhird  of 
CommiBsiouers  were  prominent  practisors  of  the  art. 
the  Bame  principle  the  oonstitation  of  this  Oommissioo 
open  to  tho    observation   that  it  included   two   not 
advocates  of  vivisectiou,  Dr.  Erichsen  and  Professor  Hxxxln,^ 
both  of  whom  hod  to  'explain*  their  writings  and  pracuow 
in  connection  with  it,  in  the  coarse  of  tho  inquiry.'* 

Curtain  it  is,  as  1  heard  at  Uie  time,  and  as  oayone  may 
verify  by  looking  over  tho  21finuf<r«  of  Evtdmice,  these  tv 
able  gonllemen  acted,  not  as  Judges  on  the  Bench  ua 
evidence  dispaasionatoly,   but  as   exceedingly  vigorous   and^ 
keen-eyed  Coonsel  for  the  Physiologists.    On  the  bamaxiilariaB 
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sido  thore  was  bnt  a  sin^e  prosouncuil  opponent  of  Vin 
BectioD, — Mr.  R.  U.  Hatton, — who  nobly  sacrificed  his  time 
for  half  a  year  to  doing  all  that  waB  in  tho  power  of  a  single 
Member  of  the  Commissioat  aad  he  a  hijnnoQ^  to  eliolt  tha 
truth  oonceming  the  alleged  cruelty  of  the  praetice.  At  the 
end,  afW  receiving  a  mass  of  evidence  in  answer  to  &,76i 
questiona  firom  o3  witneuee,  the  Oommlsaion  reported 
dutincUy  in  favour  of  UgUlative  intarfermce.     Thuy  say : — 

**  Eren  if  the  weight  of  auihorityon  tbo  ude  of  tegialatiTo 
interference  had  bti^n  Ibea  oouniderabie,  we  bbonld  have 
tlionght  oorBOlveB  called  upon  to  recommeud  it  by  the 
I'oaBou  of  the  thing.  It  a  manifest  that  the  practice  ia, 
from  its  Tery  nature,  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  that  since  it 
is  impossible  for  society  to  entertain  the  idea  ol  putting  an 
end  to  it,  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  due  reKulation  and 

control It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  inhumanity 

may  be  found  in  persons  of  very  high  position  as  pbysioIt^istK. 
....  Betfide  the  oasee  in  which  iuhuiuauity  exi.sts,  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  are  others  in  which  carolossnesa 
aud  indifference  ptevail  to  an  extent  aufiicient  to  form  a 
ground  for  legislative  interference." 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  and  other  weightf  sentences  to 
the  some  purpose,  it  has  been  persistently  asserted  thut  the 
Boyal  Commission  <jeotteratf.d  English  ph}*siologist6  from  all 
charge  of  cruelty  I  In  Mr,  Darwin's  celebrated  letter  to 
Professor  Holmgren,  of  Upsola,  published  in  the  TitMu, 
April,  1831,  he  said  :  "The  invt^stignlion  of  the  matter  by  a 
Jioyal  Commission  proved  that  thu  accusations  made  against 
oar  English  physiologists  wtrefaUe"  Gommeoting  on  this 
letter  the  ^jMCtator,  April  2Srd,  1881  (doubtleas  Mr.  Hatton 
himsulf )  observed : 

**  The  Boyal  Commiasion  did  not  report  this.  They  came 
to  no  such  conclusion,  aud  though  that  may  be  Mr.  Darwin's 
own  inference  from  what  thoy  did  say,  it  iaostly  bis  iufereno& 
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"  I  wiU  write,*'  I  said,  "  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  to  the 
Archbi^op  of  York.  If  they  will  give  me  their  names,  we 
can  coignre  with  them.  If  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  form 
a  Society." 

I  wrote  that  night  to  those  two  eminent  persons.  I 
received  next  day  from  Lord  Shaftesbory  a  telegram  (which 
he  mnst  have  dispatched  itutantly  on  receiving  my  letter, 
which  answered  "  Yes."  Next  day  the  post  brooght  from 
him  the  letter  which  I  shall  here  print.  The  next  post 
brongfat  also  the  letter  from  Archbishop  Thomson.  Thns 
the  Society  consisted  for  two  days  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Hoggan  and  myself  1 

"  Lord  Shaftesbory  to  Miss  F.  P.  0. 

**  St.  Giles's  House,  Oranbonme,  Salisbury, 

"  November  17th.  187ff. 
*<  Dear  Miss  Cobbe. 

"  It  is  needful  I  am  sure,  to  found  a  Society,  in  order  to 
have  unity  and  persistency  of  action. 

**  I  judge,  by  the  terms  of  the  circular,  that  the  object  of 
the  Society  will  be  restriction  and  not  prohibition. 

'*  Possibly,  this  end  is  as  much  as  you  will  be  able  to 
attain.  Prohibition,  I  doubt  not,  would  bo  evaded;  but 
restriction  will,  I  am  certain,  be  exceeded. 

**  Not  but  that  a  litUe  is  better  than  nothing. 

"  But  yon  will  find  many  who  will  think  with  much 
show  of  reason,  that,  by  surrendering  the  principle,  yoa 
have  surrendered  the  great  argument. 

"  Faithfully  yours,  Shaftnbubt." 

"  Bishopthorpe,  York, 
«■  November  16th,  1875. 
**  Dear  Miss  Gobbe, 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  join  the  Society  for  restricting 
Vivisection.  I  agree  with  you ;  total  prohibition  would  be 
impossible.  "  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

"  W.  Eboe." 
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With  tluM  names  to  "  ooiyiire  with,'*  m  I  hftve  Hid,  «« 
bond  it  easy  to  rarol  a  goodly  oompany  in  ih«  ranlcs  of  cmr 
now  Society.  Cardinal  BCazming  was  ono  of  the  fint  to  foca 
oil.  On  tha  2Dd  Dee.,  1875,  the  first  ComnutUw  moetiikg 
was  held  in  the  house  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggan,  13,  GraniiDe 
Flaee,  Portman  Sqoare,  Mr.  Stansfeld  taking  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Wedgwood,  wife  of  Mr.  Hensloigfa  Wedgwood  and 
mother  of  my  Onend  Hiss  Julia  Wedgwood^  was  present  at 
that  first  meeting,  and  (so  long  as  her  health  permitted,)  at 
those  which  followed, — a  worthy  example  of  "  heredity/* 
since  her  father  and  mother.  Sir  Jamea  and  Ijody  Mackintosh, 
had  been  among  the  principal  supporters  of  Eicbard  Martin, 
and  founders  of  the  K.S.P.O.A.  At  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  on  Feb.  18th,  1876,  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the 
Chair,  for  the  first  time,  and  again  be  took  it  on  the  ooeasian 
of  a  memorable  meeting  on  the  let  of  March,  but  vacated  it 
on  the  arrival  of  Archbiehop  Thomson,  who  proved  to  be 
an  admirably  efficient  Chairman.  We  had  a  a^ona  job, 
that  day  ;  that  of  dtHCURRing  the  "  Stai^numt"  uf  onr  poaitiOli 
and  objects.  I  had  drafted  this  Statntumt  in  preparatioo, 
as  well  as  compiled  firom  the  Minutet  of  Kvidmci,  ft  serice  of 
Kxtraots  exhibiting  the  extension  and  abuses  of  Ytviaeotioo ; 
and  tdso  eviiU'nat  regardinfj  Aniesthotica  and  regarding  foreign 
physiologists.  Ilicsc  appondioes  were  all  accepted  and  appear 
in  the  pamphlet;  but  my  Statement  was  most  mintttely 
debated,  danso  for  clatiBe,  and  at  last  adopted,  not  without 
several  modifications.  After  summarising  the  Report  of  the 
Boyal  Commissiou  which  "  has  been  in  some  respects  senoady 
misconstrued"  (I  might  add,  persistently  misconstmed  ever 
since)  and  also  Mr.  Uatton's  indopcndont  U^poTt,  in  which 
he  desired  that  the  "  Household  Animals  "  should  be  exempted 
from  Vivisection,  the  Committee  carefully  criticise  this 
Report  and  oipress  Iheir  coniident  hope  that  "a  Bill  may 
be  introduced  immediately  by  Qovemment  to  carry  oat  the 
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recommendatioas  of  the  CommUsioa.'*  They  observe,  in 
ooDclasioD,  that  they  find  "  a  just  somzDary  of  thoir  senti* 
menta  id  Mr.  Hntton's  expression  of  hia  view : — 

"  '  Tho  measoie  will  not  aC  all  eatiBfy  my  own  tmnceptlnna 
of  the  needs  of  the  case,  UDlea<»  it  reenli  in  patting  an  cud  to 
all  experimeat^  invoLviug  not  morely  tortnre  hvkt  anything  at 
ail  approaching  thereto^'  *' 

8acfa  was  onr  attitude  at  that  memorable  date  when  we 
commenced  the  regular  steady  work  which  has  now  gone  on 
for  joat  18  years.  On  the  2nd  or  Srd  of  March  I  took 
possemioD  of  the  offices  where  so  large  a  part  of  my  life  vrtM 
henceforth  to  be  spent.  When  my  kind  cnllca^iea  had  left 
me  and  I  locked  the  enter  door  of  the  olUcea  and  know 
myself  to  be  alone,  I  reeolred  very  seriously  to  devote  myself, 
so  long  as  might  be  nco^lful.  to  this  work  of  trying  to  save 
God's  poor  creatures  from  their  intolerable  doom ;  and  I 
resolved  "  never  to  go  to  bed  at  night  leaving  a  stone  nntnmcd 
which  might  help  to  stop  Vivisection."  I  believe  I  have  kept 
that  resolution.     I  commend  it  to  other  workers. 

It  may  intereet  the  reader  to  know  who  were  tho  persons 
then  actually  aiding  and  supporting  our  otovemeat. 

There  was, — first  and  most  importAut, — my  oolleague  and 
friend  I>r.  Oooi^o  Hoggaa,  who  laboured  incessantly  (and 
wholly  gratnitoosly)  for  the  cause.  His  wife,  Dr.  Frances 
Hoggan,  who  I  am  thankful  to  say,  still  survives,  was  al»o 
a  most  nseful  muinber  of  the  Committee. 

The  other  Members  of  the  Executive  were :  Sir  frederltik 
EUiot,  K.O.M.G.  who  had  long  been  Permanent  Secretary  at 
the  Colonial  Office ;  Miy  or-Qeneral  Colin  Mackenzie,  a  noble  old 
hero  of  tho  Afghan  wars  and  tlio  Mutiny ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen ; 
Mrs.  Uenslc'igb  Wedgwood ;  Dr.  Yanghao  (the  lat«  Master 
of  the  Temple);  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth;  tlie  Countosa 
of  Oamperdown ;  my  friend  Miss  Lloyd ;  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Locke.    M.P.,    Q.C.;     Mr.    WUliam    Sbaea ;     Col.    luow 
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Sir  Evdys)  Wood ;  and  Mr.  Edward  de  FoQblftnqiu.    *!><• 
latter  gcctlcman  was  ono  of  tbo  mofli  aseDal  xnambari  d 
thti  Oomniitlee,  wliose  retirenieDt  three  years  later  nfler  oor 
luloptioD  of  a  more  adraneed  polteyi  I  have   nerer 
to  rt^ret. 

Boaide  these  Members  of  the  Committee  we  had  Ihn  M 
Vioe-Freeidents,  the  Arcbbisbop  of  York,  the  Marquis  d 
Bute,  Cardinal  Maiming,  Lord  Portsmoath,  Mr.  Cowptr- 
Temple  (afterwards  Lord  Mount-Temple),  Right  Hon.  Jamei 
Staasfeld,  Ixird  Shaftesbury*  the  Bishop  of  Qloaeeat«r  and 
Bristol  (Dr.  KUicott),  the  Bishop  of  MoBohofiter  (Dr.  Fraser), 
Tiord  Chiiif  Jnstiee  Coleridge,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Sir  FitiToy  Kelly. 

Dr.  Hoggim  had  invited  Mr.  BpnrgeoD  to  join  oor  Sodety. 
but  received  from  him  the  following  reply : — 

"  Bev,  C.  H.  SpurgeoD  to  Dr.  Ho)iU:an. 

"  Nightiogale  Lano,  Clapluun. 

*'I>eo.34th. 
•*  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  do  not  like  to  become  an  ofUcer  of  a  Society  for  I  faa<n 
no  time  to  attend  to  bbo  duties  of  RQoh  an  office,  and  it 
atnkes  mo  as  a  (also  system  which  is  now  ao  geooral,  which 
allows  oomoa  to  appear  on  Committees  and  roquixvM  do 
Borviee  from  the  individuals. 

**  In  all  efforts  to  spaxe  animals  from  noodtoRa  pain  I  wUb 
yoQ  the  uliuoBt  BOCoesB.  Tliere  are  caaoe  in  which  they 
mutt  Btiffcr,  as  we  also  moat,  but  not  ono  pang  ungbt  to 
endured  by  tbcm  from  which  we  can  screen  tboxo, 

"  Yonra  heartily, 

•C.  H.  Spuk>»o«. 
**  I  ahall  aid  your  eflort  in  my  own  way.'* 

Mr.  Spargcon  wrote   on    one  occasion  a  lettor  to  Lnti 
Sha/leshmy  to  be  read  from  tbo  Cbau-  at  a  Mooting ;  bat,  m 
IIS  we  wished  to  use  it,  the  extreme  strength  of  the  -nj-fitfiw 
wu  /onsidorM  to  tranagreas  the  borders  of  axpedienoy  I 
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We  iD^ibud  Prof.  RoUeston  to  give  us  his  sapport.  TIi« 
following  was  his  repl^  : — 

"  Oxford.  Nov.  38th,  1876. 
"Dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

"  I  wonld  have  answered  your  letter  before  bad  I  been 
able  to  make  np  my  mind  to  do  as  yonaak.  Tliis,  however) 
I  think  I  ahoahl  not,  in  the  interests  of  the  line  of  logialation 
which  I  advocate,  do  well  to  do.  I  believe  I  speak  with 
greater  weight  from  keeping;  an  indeireDdeut  position. 
And  as  I  have  a  great  desire  to  throw  away  none  of  the 
advaula^UH  which  that  ponttiou  givett  me,  1  am  ohli^ed  to 
declinu  yooi  invitation.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  much 
gratified  by  yonr  writing  to  ask  me  to  do  what  I  deoUne  to 
do  ont  of  conHiderations  of  expediency. 

"  It  is  ahio  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  what  1 
said  at  Bristol  has  met  with  yoor  approbation.    The  bearing 
of  parts  at  the  end  or  towards  the  end  of  that  Address  apon 
the  future  of  Vivisection  was,  I  hope,  tolerably  obvious, 
"lam, 

*'  Yunnt  very  truly, 

"  Okobob  Bollkstoh.** 

The  nowly-formod  Society  had  been  clmusUy  named  by 
Br.  Hoggon:  "Tbo  Society  fur  Protection  of  AnvnaU  ItabU  to 
KwM0cft'on,"  and  its  aim  was  :  **  to  obtain  the  greatest  potribU 
protection  for  animaU  liahJ^  to  vtimectiim"  I  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  my  colloogne  as  regarded  this  awkward  titlo  which 
exactly  defined  the  pusition  he  desired  to  take  np ;  hut  it  was  a 
constant  source  of  worry  and  loss  to  ns.  As  booh  us  possilile, 
however,  after  wo  bad  takun  oar  offices  iu  Yictoria  Street,  1 
called  our  Boeiety,  onoffioially  and  for  popular  use,  simply 
"  Tfus  Victoria  Street  Societtf." 

These  offices  are  large  and  handsome,  and  eo  oonveniontly 
situated  that  the  Society  has  retained  tbom  ever  since.  Tliey 
are  on  tlie  first  floor  of  a  house — formerly  numbered  "  1,*' 
now  numbered  "20," — in  Victoria  Street,   ten  or  eleven 
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iloors  np  tho  street  from  iho  Broad  Sanctaitry  ud  t» 
Westininstor  Palace  Hotel;  ozid  with  Wcstmioster  Ablwy  «■! 
the  Towors  of  the  Honses  of  Parlinment  in  view  from  Urn 
gtroct  door.  The  ufiictis  contain  an  an1«-roona  (now  pAad 
with  our  papers),  a  largo  airy  room  with  two  windows  te 
the  clerks,  a  Becretary's  private  room,  and  a  spacaoai  inj 
lightsome  Committee-room  with  throe  windows.  Oat  oiO» 
last  another  room  was  ocooBsible,  which  at  one  time  VM 
taken  for  mj  especial  nse.  I  pat  ap  bookaholves,  pietami, 
curtains,  and  various  Uttlti  feminine  relaxations,  and  tfaoi 
covej-nd,  na  (kr  aa  might  be,  the  frightful  character  of  our  worit, 
Eto  that  friends  should  find  oar  office  no  painftj  pUi±« 
visit. 

Wo  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  oar  feet  after  we  haJ 
settled  down  in  these  offices.  On  the  SOth  March  there  wo^ 
oat  from  thorn  to  tho  noighbooring  Homo  Offico  a  Depat»tiin 
to  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross  to  urge  the  Gbvormnont  to  briog 
in  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  recommendatioaa  of 
Royal  Oommission.  The  Deputation  was  hoa«1od  br 
Hhafleflbnry,  and  included  the  Earl  of  Bftnto^  Cftrdbttl' 
Manning,  Mr.  Fronde,  Mr.  Mondella,  Sir  Frederick  Elliot, 
CoL  Evelyn  Wood,  and  Mi".  Oowper  Temple.  Mx,  CarMa 
was  to  have  joined  the  Dcpatation,  but  held  back  soooer  tw»«^ 
accompany  the  Cardinal. 

Chief  Baron  Kelly  wrote  us  the  following  cordial  expr 
BioiiB  of  regret  for  noD-ftttendanoe  !— 


**  Western  Circuit,  Winchester, 

"«h  March.  187ft. 
'*  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  presents  bis  compUmoota  to  XIh 
Cohbc,  and  v<jry  (>rently  regrets  that,  bciu^  engaged  mx  the 
assise  ou  the  Wc«torn  CIrcait  until  ncArly  the  middle  of 
April,  be  will  be  iinnblQ  to  accompany  the  depatatioa  to 
Mt.  Crof«  on  the  subject  of  Tivifloction,  to  whioh,  howerer. 
he  earnestly  wislies  snccem." 
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H     We  had  invited  Cnnon  Liildoo,  who  wan  ft  tobaeriher  lo 
f  anr  fondH  from  the  first,  to  join  tfaitt  Deputation,  bat  reeeived 
from  him  the  foUowing  reply : 

t**Amou  Conrt.  6th  Mftzch,  iHvo. 
"  M;  doAT  Miu  Oobbe, 
**  I  ehonld  be  sincereljr  g^Bd  to  be  able  to  obey  yoar  kind 
wished  in  the  matter  of  tho  propoaed  Dopotation,  if  I  could. 
Bnt  I  am  nnable  lo  be  in  London  a^iun  between  to-morrow 
H      aud  April  1st,  and  tbiB.  I  fear  wtU  make  it  iiupoaidble. 
H         "I  Nhall  be  sttiC4;rcly  ^bA  lo  bmr  that  ttie  Depotattoa 
H     fiuoccodH  in  peranading  the  Home  Seoretary  to  make  legiaU* 
V     tioo  on  iba  BofMirt  of  the  TiTJaoeiloa  Oommiasion  a  OoTern* 
meot  qoeetioD.    Mr.  Hutton  appeared  to  me  to  rcniHt  blie 
^^    —  oriticittms  of  tlio  Timtt  on  the  Report  Tory  admirably  I 

^H  **  Thanking  yon  tor  yoor  note. 

^^  "  I  am.  my  doar  Min  Cobbe, 

^^^K  **  Yoon  Tory  trtiljr. 

^^V  '*   H.  P.    LlODOM.** 

H  A  few  wmIu  aflorwuda  wlim  I  invitwl  him  to  attend  a 
H  tuecting  be  wrote  again  a  letter,  to  tho  last  sentence  of  which 
Hi  deeira  to  eall  Att^mtioa  aa  embodying  tiie  opintcm  of  thie 
H>i»biaBt  man  on  thii  Amum  moral  interest  invulved  hi  nar 

**Ohite  Churob.  Uxford, 

"  May  22nd.  1S78. 
"  My  door  VJM  Oobbs. 

*'  I  ninorrely  wiah  thai  I  ooald  obey  yoor  nmn&ona.  Bat, 
an  a  proteaeor  here.  I  bavi?  puhllo  dntlMi  on  TlmrMlay,  ibo 
lai  of  J nne,  whluh  I  cannot  docliDo  or  IxmnafiBr  to  oUwr  Laada. 

*'  I  think  t  io\A  you  I  waa  a  naeluaa  pemon  tor  Ihaat  good 
pttrpoeoa ;  and  so.  yoo  aec.  It  i«. 

**  Still  yon  are  Tety  wull  off  in  Uia  way  of  wpoakora,  and 
will  Ml  mini  raoh  *  p«Mii  a»  L  BoutUy  do  I  hopo  tb«k 
th*  maeling  may  rowafd  the  ftrouUa  yim  have  taken  abonl 
a  by  atwrngtbeohig  Lord  Caruarrou'a  handa.    Tba  oauw 
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you  bavo  at  bcart  is  of  wch  yrMtter  ititportamm  to  lai^ 
eharavter  than  to  thi  phf/ticdl  eom/ort  of  thost  ^  omr  */4W 
eretiUtTft  •  \tho  an  most  imiMdUittiy  coKoemt^ 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Hias  Cobbe, 

"  yoors  Tery  tmly, 

'*  U.  P.  laDMWL" 

The  Deputation  of  Mnrch  20U)  lo  the  Home  Office  was  nxsi 
favoorably  received,  and  oar  Society  was  invited  to  gabaul 
to  Government  suggestious  respeoting  the  provisiooa  of  tk 
iuttiuded  Bill.  These  snggosttonB  were  framed  at  a  GommiltM 
held  at  oar  office  cm  the  80th  March,  and  they  wdr«  adopM 
by  Governnicui  after  being  approved  by  its  official  adviasli 
an<l  presimted  by  Lord  Caruarvou  in  tho  Honse  of  IiordL 
The  aocond  reading  took  |)laco  ou  the  S^d  May.  Od  tW 
occasion  Lord  Goleridge  made  a  most  judicioaa  apeeeb  a 
defence  of  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Bhaftosbory  the  long  a^ 
beaatifnl  one  reprinted  in  onr  pamphlet,  "  In  Mmnorimm.'* 
The  next  momlDg  all  the  newspapem  came  oat  with  liaiTi^ 
articles  in  praise  of  the  Bill.  It  is  hard  now  to  naim 
that,  previous  to  oudergoing  the  medical  presstnv  whidk 
halt  twislud  the  minds — (ur  at  least  the  penjt) — oi  tbn»- 
fum-tbs  of  tho  press,  oven  the  groat  paper  vhioh  baa  beea 
our  relcntlesB  opponent  for  17  years  was  then  our  eordi^ 
Buppnrtor.  Everything  at  tltnt  time  looked  fiiir  for  oi.  Tb 
Bill,  as  we  bad  drafted  it,  did,  praclieaUy,  fulfil  Mr.  Hnttoo's 
aspiration.  No  experiment  whatever  onder  any  circamsUneet 
waspcrmittodonadog,  cat.hor8e,a3s,orma]o;  nor  any  on  «i^ 
other  animal  except  under  oondittoua  of  complete  biuhUmv 
trom  beginning  to  end.  The  Bill  iuclnded  Tiirnnnoo,  bot  m 
Gortificales  dispensing  with  the  above  provisions.  Our  boiMB 
of  carrying  this  bill  seemed  amply  justiScd  by  the  reeoptiOD 
it  received  &om  the  Hooso  nf  Lords  and  the  Pr«n ;  taA 
from  a  great  Confereuce  of  the  R.S.P.G.A.  and  its  branehoa, 
held  on  the  23rd  Uay.     We  held  onr  first  Geoerml  MoeH^ 
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^Vftl  Wesfaumitor  Patuoe  Hotel  OD  tbe  Ist  Jane  and  reeolationa 

^  in  support  of  Uie  lUll  were  puaod  enUiusiasttoally ;  Lord 

SbAfteflbnry    presiding,   and    tbn    Mnrqnifi  o{   Bate,  Lord 

GlftSgow,  Cardinal  Uacning  and  others  Bpcitking  with  gri-at 

t  spirit.  It  only  needed,  to  all  appoarauoo,  that  tbe  Bill 
Bbould  be  poshed  throogh  its  final  stage  in  the  Lordg  and 
«aot  down  to  the  Hoiue  of  Commons,  to  aeoore  its  puaagt 
intaot  that  same  Bessiou. 

At  this  moet  critical  moment,  and  throagh  the  whole  mouth 
of  June,  Ijtird  Carnarvon,  in  whose  bands  the  Hill  lay,  waa 
drawn  away  from  London  and  occupied  by   the  iiinosH  tuid 

Idvath  of  Lady  Carnarvon.  No  words  «an  toll  the  axuioty 
«nd  alaim  this  oecaaioned  as,  what  we  leoniod  that  a  large 
teetion  of  the  mediosl  profbasion,  whieh  bad  so  tkr  soemod 
qniosoQDt  if  oot  approving,  bud  bean  roused  by  their  obiof 
wire-puller  into  a  stale  of  ezasporatioo  at  the  supposed 
"  insult "  of  |ttopo«iog  to  eabmit  tbam  lo  legal  oontrol  in 
siporiiiumting  on  living  aniiaUfl,  (as  they  wore  alrmdy 
soljeeted  to  it,  by  the  Anatomy  Aot^  in  dissectb);  dead  bodies). 
These  doetori,  to  the  number  of  S,000,  uigiiLsl  ii  Memorial  to 
the  Home  Seeretary,  eaUiiig  on  him  In  miMlify  Iba  Bill  so  m 
prsctically  to  rovorse  its  duunotor,  and  maku  it  a  moosure,  no 
longer  protecting  Thrisootod  *winwl«  from  toriuro,  but 
vivisectors  tnm  pnwecatioo  under  Martin's  Act.  This 
tfemorisl  WAS  prsMoled  on  the  10th  July  by  a  Dttputalton, 
rariouxly  ostimatud  at  900  and  at  800  duolanij  who,  to  either 
ouw,  wsrs  sttffioisntiy  namaroas  to  ovorflow  the  pnrlienn  of 

Iibe  Hams  Ofloe  and  to  ovnraws  Ur.  Gross.  On  ths  lOth  uf 
August  th«  BiD — esBontially  sltered  in  sobmissioo  to  Uis 
acdinsl  memorialiMU — wui  brought  by  Mr.  Ofoss  into  til* 
House  of  Oommons,  and  we*  rckJ  a  Micnod  timo.  On  ih» 
lAth  Angnst,  1876.  it  rsosived  the  Hoyal  Assent  and  beeame 
ths  Aet  89-40  Vist..  c  77,  wmmonly  sftUod  tbs  **  VirisMtioD 
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The  world  haA  never  fl^wmcd  to  me  quite  the  n:. 
Uut  dreadful  lime.  My  hopes  had  been  raised  eo  liigb  lo  ^ 
dashed  so  low  as  even  to  make  mc  fear  thut  I  had  done  \m% 
msteiid  of  good,  &ud  brought  freab  danger  to  tha  hinW 
bratoe  for  whose  sake,  as  I  realised  more  and  mar*  tfair 
agonies,  I  would  have  gladly  diud.  I  was  baffled  in  m  vs 
nearer  to  my  heart  than  any  other  had  ever  been,  sod  fer 
which  I  had  utrnini^d  every  nerve  for  many  znontbfl  ;  and  rf 
all  the  hundreds  oi  people,  who  had  scetucd  to  gympalkiy 
and  had  signed  our  Memorials  and  petitions,  there  wera  BOb 
to  say :  "  T/iu  sftaU  tiotbe"  J  Justico  and  Haroy  seemed  b 
have  gone  &oin  the  earth. 

We  left  London, — the  Session  imd  the  Btunmor  being  oi«, 
and  iftoK--  us  usual  to  Widcs  ;  but  our  caijoymant  of  tk 
boauty  of  Uiis  lovely  laod  had  in  great  measure  vaniaM. 
Even  after  twenty  years  my  friend  and  I  look  bade  to  oar 
joyous  sunuuors  before  that  niisorablo  one,  and  say,  '*Ab! 
that  was  when  we  knew  very  little  of  Vivisectiou." 

In  my  despair  I  wrot«  sevaral  letters  of  bitter  r«pro«cli  It 
the  frieuds  in  Parliament  who  had  allowed  oar  BQl  4o  be  ■» 
mutilated  as  that  the  Briti^i  Metlical  Journal  erow«d  om 
it,  as  uflbrding  full  liberty  to  "  science  " ;  and  I  aliio  wrote  lo 
several  newspapers  saying  that  after  this  failure  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  restrictive  Bill,  I,  for  one,  shottld  labonr  boDe*- 
forth  to  obtain  total  prohibition.  In  roply  to  my  laUv 
(I  fear  a  ver}'  petulant  odo)  Lord  tihaflesbury  wrote  mo  thai 
full  and  important  explanation  which  I  commend  to  Uw 
Cftroftd  reading  of  such  of  our  friends  as  desire  now  to  : 
tba  Act  of  1876. 

"  Castle  WemyBS,  Wemysa  Bay.  N.B., 

'•Aug.  lOUi,  1916. 
"*  Dear  Micts  Coblie. 

**  Until  we  shall  have  seen  tha  Act  in  print  we  camwt 
fooo  »  jasi  offtimate  of  the  £oroo  of  the  ameudnenla.  ikWM 
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few.  Ml  1  Bee  fay  llio  p«perfi.  wore  iDtrodaot-<1  in  Committee, 
■iter  my  last  ioterriew  wilh  Bfr.  Orawi;  but  uf  ibafar 
cbiii*actar  I  kuow  uothiug.  I  ua  dUpoited,  bowuver,  to 
beliere  that  be  vroald  nob  bATO  admitted  aaythii)|{  of  real 
imiwrtunce. 

"Mr.  Crow's  difGcuItieH  were  Tery  Kroat  at  all  tiniea; 
but  thoy  increajwd  much  oa  tbc  Session  was  drawing  to  a 
cloae.  Tbv  want  o{  time,  ibe  extreme  prosmreof  buaness, 
tbe  active  malignity  of  tbe  Sdootiiic  ineo,  and  the 
iudillureaco  of  biB  CoUaagOflS,  left  ibe  Secretory  of  SLattJ  in 
a  very  woak  and  ombaxrasaiug  position. 

**  Yoar  letter,  whlob  I  have  jiwt  rooeived,  aaks  whether 
•the  Bill  cannot  lie  tnmed  oai  in  tbe  Hoose  of  Lords? ' 
The  reply  im  tbat.  wbeCbef  adrUablo  or  onadviiiabla,  it 
oanuot  now  be  done,  for  tho  Parliament  is  prorogutid. 

"  In  ibe  Bill  as  snbiuiited  to  me,  jujsi  before  Uio  Huoond 
reading  at  a  final  iaterrlew  with  Mr.  Cross.  Mr.  Holt  and 
Lord  Cardwell  being  preseoii  sotoe  olumges  were  made 
wbiob  I  by  no  means  »{>proired.  Bui  tbe  qacstion,  then, 
ma  lioaply.  '  Tbe  BIU  as  propounded,  or  no  Bill,'  for  Ht. 
Orow  stoutly  roafutained  tbat.  without  tbo  altut^tions 
■Bggosled,  be  bad  no  hope  of  oorrying  anytUing  at  all.  I 
nrerled.  ftbeiefore.  to  my  fbrsi  opinion,  stated  at  ibo  very 
oomnnwwsMWPt of  my  cooperation  with  your  Coramiitao, 
that  it  was  of  great  iiupnrijLuoe.  nay  indispeoaalilo,  to  obtab 
a  Bill,  howerer.  inipitrft'ct,  wbb^  abonld  ooodeam  tbe 
practioo,  put  a  limit  on  ibo  exercise  of  H,  and  glTs  as  a 
foundation  on  whtofa  to  build  ameodmenfts  benNiftsr  as 
eridenoe  and  otiporionity  nball  be  offered  to  na. 

**  Tbe  Bill  U  of  tliat  oharaoter.  I  apprfhonded  tliai  if 
tbote  were  no  Bill  tboo,  Umm  would  U>  uuuu  at  any  time. 
No  private  Uenber,  I  beliere,  and  t  sUU  believe,  oookl 
nndertalu  sudi  %  msssurs  with  even  a  shadow  ol  bofie  * 
and  tbrre  was  norv  than  dnabt,  wbriliur  a  8ocrotary  of 
Slato  WDold.  B^ain,  witaiigle  himself  with  w  bittsr 
and  so  vrearlsone  a  qnelitwi  In  the  laoe  of  oU  Hoionee, 
and  the  antipathies  tl  most  of  hb  CoUea^^ea.  FuhlU 
Diwtby  would  bav«  deoUoed.  aod  woold  not  have,  easily 
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hmm  anand  a  oecon*!  timeu  The  pabUe  tynyfty 
aft  ils  best,  was  only  noisy,  and  hoc  effectiTe ;  and  ttl 
aaterdoo  is  proved  by  the  Um  si^n%tarea  to  |iotilisM 
eompared  with  (be  professed  ieelisg ;  and  hj  tfao  coEtnal 
difficoHy  to  raise  any  fonds  in  preportiom  to  tbe  iiii|ji7 
ol  ibe  case. 

**  Tbe  eTidence,  too.  giren  to  the  ComniMuioo.  wlriik 
was.  after  aU«  our  main  rellaiioe,  would  bave  j^rowB  flttb. 
and,  tbe  Pb3rsiolof;istA  would  have  taken  good  can  ttai 
for  Bome  time  at  least,  nothing  aboold  traiupir«  to  Mks  il 
plaoe. 

"  We  hare  gained  an  enactment  that  JSxperun«iiti  rial 
be  performed  by  none  but  Lioensed  INsrsoaa.  thmlj 
excluding  sboold  the  Act  be  well  enforced,  tha  boat  ^j 
yoong  atndenti  and  their  bed-chamber  practioea. 

"Wo  have  gained  an  enactment  that  al! 
shall  be  perfonued  audcr  the  isflaenoe  of 
and,  thinUy,  the  groateet  enactmont  of  all.  tbaft  tfes 
Secretary  of  State  is  reeponsiblc  for  tbe  due  cxoootioa  tl 
all  these  proTisions  in  P&iUamenI,  and  in  his  Of&ce.  owtEail 
of  the  College  of  Pby  aiciona,  or  some  sach  nnreachafalo,  tak 
intangible  Body,  as  many  SecreUriea  of  State.  axM|^ 
Mr.  Cro«9,  wonld  bare  ovasiTely.  appointed. 

**Thi.H  provision  under  the  Statobee,  so  miexpcctd 
and  valuable,  oonld  Iiavo  been  soggeated  to  ParUasaoflt 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  only,  and  I  feel  saro  tbat  ae 
Secretary  of  State  in  any  '  Liberal  *  Adnxiuiatration  woaU 
Usten  to  the  proposal ;  and  I  very  mnch  doubt  wbetlw 
Mr.  Otoea  himMU»  bad  his  present  Bill  been  reieoted«  wooU 
hare,  in  the  case  of  a  new  Bill,  repeated  his  offer  ol  iiisliii^ 
it  a  measure  for  which  the  Cabinet  has  to  answer. 

"  I  hare  seen  your  letter  to  tbe  Ecka  and  the  DmU^  JVml 
Yon  are  quito  justified  in  yooi  dctcrminatioa  to  agitate  tbe 
country  on  the  subject  of  TtTiaectioti,  and  obtain,  if  it  fas 


"  Th«  certificate  (A)  dfspensioft  with  Anvstbetias 
iMt  iBMrtad  after  Lord  Shaflesburr  ww  Ibe  BilL 
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possible,  ibe  total  alx4itiou  uf  it.  Soofa  a&  imoa  may  bo 
witlitn  roach,  azid  it  is  only  by  experioDoo  Uut ve  can  Asoer* 
tais  bow  far  each  k  blewcd  oonsnmmAtioD  is  praoticaMo. 
Yoa  will  liuTo  a  good  AeaX  of  sympaUiy  wiLb  yunr  oUuiLa, 
aod  litMu  DO  ooo  tnoru  Uiau  from  myaeU. 


**  Yount  truly. 


"  SBAmtsBoay.** 


When  v.'u  all  roturaud  to  town  m  Oetobor,  the  CuuutiittM 
;  OD  Ibo  AfiniUM  a  kttw  from  me,  saying  thai  I  could 
^foAy  rutaiu  tbo  otSaa  of  Honorary  B«erelary  if  tfat»  Socivty 
Bhoold  adopt  the  principle  of  Loi^  probihition.     A  oircalar 

fe•OQt  ont  coUiiig  for  Totoi  ud  th«  point,  uul  by  ibo 
Novombor,  1670,  tho  Bescda^on  wu  carried, "  Thnt  the 
ty  woold  wfttcfa  the  existiDg  Act  with  a  view  to  the 
eiuuimt  of  its  reatriotions  and  iti  extanaion  to  the  toUl 

»probibitioa  of  paiiifal  uxparumtuta  on  animali.' 
In  Fubruory,  ItiTT,  the  Couunittao,  to  my  aniiifketJou, 
imiuiimnnKly  agreod  to  mpport  Mr.  HoU'a  Bill  for  tctal 
prohibition  ;  and  in  aid  thereof  exhibited  on  the  honrdinge  of 
London  1.700  handbills  and  900  poetors,  which  wore  ozilargod 
reprodociiona  of  tb*  Uhutratioiu  of  Tiviaeetioa  from  th« 
FhTsiologieal  Hand-books.  Theso  posters  oortainly  wen 
mon  vflWtive  than  as  many  tikooaauda  of  spoeehes  and 
pUB|dilots ;  and  the  indipiation  of  the  adeotifto  party 
sidBeimtly  proved  that  Much  wai  tho  eaie:.  On  the  27th  April 
we  bold  oar  nocood  aiinoal  mwliu^  tu  Hupport  uf  Mr.  HoU'a 
Dill,  and  hail  for  Rpi<akorH  Litrd  HbafU'ebury,  Um!  ffoud  liuthgp 
of  Wincheaior  Dr.  Harold-Brownu,  (now,  aUat  dead),  U>rd 
Mount  Tcniplo,  I>of.  Hbcldun  Anuw,  Cardinal  Maauing,  luid 
prince  Lociuu  Itonaparto.  Tlw  last  remarkahlo  niiui  tiud 
erudite  scholar  (who  most  olnsoly  roMtohlMl  his  onela  In 
parson,  if  we  eoiild  imagiwt  Napoleon  I.  commanding  ooly 

I  of  booki .'),  was,  6nm  first  to  last,  a  warm  friimd  ol 

at 
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oar  c&nso.     Aflor  this  moetiog  we  elected  hLm  Vieo-Pttf 
and  here  is  bis  letter  of  ackiiowledgm«nt : — 

'*Prmoe  Lqcujd  Bouaiuirbe  to  Miss  F.  P.  GL 
"  6,  NorloUt  Terrace,  Bayswattir. 

**  4tb  May.  IffT. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

"I  (l-cI  highly  hoDoarcd  at  being  socuiDatcd  one  erf  tt* 
Vice-PreaidoDtti  of  the  Society  for  Protcctiuti  of  Aoiaiii 
liable  to  vtviseotioD.  and  ask  you  to  return  tlio  Ciiiiiiiiirtw 
my  beat  tbanks. 

"  I  am  a  Ricat  ftdmircr  of  a  Society  n-liicb.  like  jMOk 
oppoaea  so  8tFon(<ly  the  abominable  practico  of  liTiorctif 
beoaiue  for  my  own  part,  I  cousider  it,  evt>a  in  its  iniliVil 
form,  as  a  Rliaiue  to  Scieoce,  a  dishonour  to  m*?***— 
civilisation,  and  (what  I  tliink  more  importoiit}  a  entt 
oflence  ajtaintit  the  law  of  God. 

'*  Bolieve  me,  my  dear  Hiss  Cobbe, 

**  Youni  very  duoerely, 

••L.  BoKAPum" 


Here  are  some  farther  letters  ooncomed  with  that  marting 
ur  writluD  to  nie  soon  afterwards : — 

»  Christ  Chorch.  OxFora. 

"  Match  2661),  1877. 
*'  My  dear  Misa  Coblw, 

"  1  bog  to  thank  you  slnoerely  for  your  kiDd  leiter. 

**  So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is,  I  foar,  Utile  cluuice  aC 
buin^  at  liberty  to  taku  [tart   in  the  prooeudhi^  ca   ' 
'^7ib  of  April. 

*'  However,  with  the  uames  which  yon  annooaots  yo* 
will  bo  more  than  ablt-  to  dtspouHc  with  any  aasii[t«M« 
that  I  could  lend  to  the  coraiaoo  object.  You  ivill,  I  iroA^ 
be  able  to  Rtrcugthcu  Mr.  Holt's  hands.  If  what  I  hav« 
heard  of  his  measure  is  at  &U  accorato.  it  seema  to  bo  At 
ooce  oioderate  and  elScieui. 
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**  I  wae  inaclj  struck  by  &a  obscrviitioD  which  70a  were, 
I  think,  saUl  to  hiive  awda  the  otlter  day  at  Bristol,  to  ttie 
eSocl  that  as  znatten  now  atand  vverytbing  dependa  ojiod 
Uie  dtwrvlion,  ot  niher,  npon  the  monU  Byui[>athios  of  the 
tlorafl  Secretary.  Mr.  Gross,  I  believa,  woulil  always  do 
wuU  In  uU  Hucti  matters.  Bat  it  doea  uot  do  to  tookou 
with  tLu  Itoman  Kuipiru  as  if  it  wore  always  to  be  i;i>v(iraed 
by  a  Ifarcns  Auroliua. 

*'  I  am,  my  dear  Mian  Cobbe, 

"  Youni  very  tnily, 

"H.    P.    L41DD0K.'' 

**H6aaOQf  Ognuaoiui, 

•*  96tb  Marah. 
"  Dear  Miiia  Cobbo. 

"  I  am  aorry  1  oouuut  trndtrrtako  to  si>oak  at  your  mMlfag 
an  tbti  27tb  ApriL  1  am  uut  suru  that  I  Hhall  bo  iu  Loadi>u 
OD  tbat  day,  but  roquost  yon  to  itood  mo  any  notioo  of  tbo 
mooUu]{. 

**  My  timii  tuxH  titrcuKlh  are  somvwbat  overtaxed  owiuf( 
to  au  ioability,  auU  I  may  add  iodiH position,  to  say  No  whtm 
t  think  I  may  bo  Baofol.  I  am,  howcror,  I  can  aMura  you. 
Id  aymi^athy  with  yoo  in  year  attempt  to  put  down  torttm 
tn  erery  f  orai. 

"  I  am,  yooia  very  shioomly. 

"  S.  HoKLn." 
(Samoel  Mocloy,  M.P.) 

**  My  d«ar  MIm  Oobbe* 

**  I  will  ooma  in  at  mbm  ftag*  of  your  pmnondinga.  1  am 
Uiuotl  flriit  tu  OouTooatdoD-Hkod  am  ongagod  at  Kioifstua 

^bcfun•  A. 
*•  What  I  ahould  like  wuuU  bo  to  tbauk  Lord  HUaftoa- 
buy ;  but  thia  mnat  dopond  00  tbc  thao  that  I  oumu,  and 
Mtfl  noil  depend  on  tho  axljtaoaiaa  cd  Coavooailou. 
^  ^Yoan  truly. 

"  '•  A.  P.  STUoar. 

(Tb«  Doau  of  WoaMniiurtaB.) 
**Apra  asth.  \imr 
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'•  My  dear  Miss  Cobbe, 

**  I  am  Tory  Bony  that  tlirongh  khnenoe  from  faoo«  n; 
anewor  to  yonr  noto  haa  boon  dolaycd.  I  sb&li  Doi  be  al^ 
to  tAke  part  lu  yonr  meetin)^  on  the  27tb,  for  I  am  aot  ta  i 
state  of  health  to  takt:  part  in  any  public  ineefciDg;  but  SI 
am  at  all  ablo  I  slioiild  like  mnoh  to  atteod  it  mnd  h«ar  far 
myself  the  Tievre  of  the  speakers.  I  liavo  not  expMmd 
pablicly  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  Viviseotioo.  Wb| 
au:uoua  at  firHt  to  avrait  the  dtitermiQation  of  flu 
Comnustiiou,  and  then  to  soo  how  the  restriotioos 
likely  to  work. 

"  1  confess  that  my  own  mind  is  leaning  very  strooK^y 
the  coooltudon  that  thare  iu  no  ftafe,  right  coorae  ofcher 
entire  proliibitioa.  The  more  I  think  of  tt  the  man 
dread  the  brutality  which  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  ib* 
beat  men  will  inovitably  be  developed  in  oar  yooni 
Experimetiters.  in  those  days  of  almost  fanatical  derotiaD 
to  scientific  research.  It  seewa  to  mo  to  more  this 
counterbalance  tho  physioal  advantages  to  onr  «|iffk  wM 
may  grow  out  of  tlie  practice  of  viviKoction. 

"And  I  am  very  sceptical  about  these  phycdo*!  adv»- 
tageit.  £  doubt  whether  the  seoreta  of  nataz«  can 
bo  succeBsfulIy  diHt-ovuri.»l  by  torture,  any  more  than  the 
Bccrets  of  hoartn.  Wo  have  abandoned  tho  one  eadcAVOBt 
finding  tho  results  to  be  by  no  meauH  worth  the  ooBt.  X  aa 
persuaded  that  we  shall  soon,  for  tho  same  reaaon.  hava  to 
abandon  tho  other. 

"  I  am  not  ablo,  as  I  say,  to  take  port  in  a  meeting,  fast 

as  soon  a»  I  am  able  I  intend  to  preach  on  tho  subjeoi,  ftod 

if  you  can  forward  to  me  any  iufonualiou  whicfa   wfll 

useful  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon.     BcIIcto  nie 

**  Bvor  my  dear  Miss  Gobbo, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"J.  Baluwim  BrowmJ 
^Rov.  J.  B,  Brown.) 

By  this  time    there    were    two    other    Anti-vivifleetkv 

Bocieties  in  London,  beside  Mr.  Jesse's  Society  mt  Mioclw 
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flald,  all  workiug  for  toUJ  prohibition  ;  aadtboagfa  of  ooutm 
we  hul  vnrions  gmoil  dilBcalticw  snd  nvalriGS  in  the  oottrBe 
of  tim^,  yot  praotieiOly  we  all  hnlpaH  vach  other  uid  the  cnufto. 
EvontoJiUy  the  InttnuUianal  Soeutjf,  of  whifih  Mr.  and  KIra. 
Adlun  wero  ttw  spirited  Icftdera,  ooilesood  with  onre  luid 
add«d  to  oar  Committee  several  of  its  moat  valoftblo  members 
*iielnding  our  preseut  much  ruApixsled  Ch&irmaii,  Mr.  Krneet 
Bell.  Tlio  Landim  Anti-victMtction  Society,  thougli  I  ozponded 
all  my  hLindishmeuts  on  it,  has  never  consented  to  tunnlt^ama- 
lion,  but  baa  done  a  groat  work  of  ita  own  for  which  wa 
have  an  reason  to  bold  it  in  honour. 

The  ruviilt  nfjiun^t  Uio  eroolticH  of  wieuco  eprend  aIho  about 
this  time  to  the  continent.  Baron  Weber  road  liis  Tortio-a 
Chambtr  of  Hri*ne«  in  L>rMden,  and  cr««tMl  thereby-  a  groat 
seiuutionf  followed  by  tlitf  fnminlJou  of  th<i  (ierman  Lon^uo, 
of  wfaieb  be  is  Protident,  and  the  foaniiAtlua  of  its  oi^aa,  tbo 
TkUr-und-Mmaehm-FTtwidf  editod  by  Dr.  Pan!  Fdrstor,  now 
a  member  of  tlu  Beiehstag.  Other  Auli-viTiaactiou  Boeioties 
ware  Ibondod  thm  or  id  aubsoqaeKit  yean  in  Hanover, 
in  BorUn^  and  in  Btockbohn.  In  Copcnlia^on  Uioae  devottid 
Is  of  animals,  H.  niul  Mrlma.  Li?nibck6,  hnd  long  con* 
vigurotttty  agaiust  tlut  local  vivintHitor,  I'^uium.  In 
Italy  the  Florence  SocUth  i'rotMtru:*,  of  which  our  Qucoa  b 
Patronen  and  Coaatom  Baldalli  the  iudofatigablo  Hon.  See., 
has  steadily  worked  against  rivtsectioo  from  its  fooodatioa ; 
and  eo  has  the  Toriuese  Society  of  which  Dr.  lUboU  is  Presi* 
dent  and  Countctts  Bijutdrata  liorvUi  the  l*n^^i**g  member. 
In  lUga  there  has  also  boeu  a  peraeverisg  noveocDt  against 
Tiviseetion  by  tbo  exeolkoit  Booioly  of  wbieh  the  Anvati  dtr 
TU«rf  is  the  (flrst-etase)  organ,  and  Madame  V.  SehilUsg  tbo 
prcaiding  spirit. 

In  short,  by  tbo  end  of  the  dcycode,  tbongh  wa  bad  ben  SB 
eraoUy  defuatud,  wa  were  ooasoioos  that  our  movement  bad 
oiiDded  and  bad  beeo*a«  to  all  appsaranea  one  of  Uioee 
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pcrmactfit  agitatioDii,  which,  once  begun,  go  on  itU  Uio  ; 
which  oroaaed  them  arc  abolished.  In  America  the  movtmmi 
only  took  definite  shape  in  February,  1688,  when^  under  Uu 
auspices  of  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  White,  the  American  Ai^ 
vivisection  Socittif  was  fnnndiid  at  Philadelphia;  lo  W 
followed  np  by  its  most  flourishing  BlinoLs  Branch,  ottiriBd 
on  with  immense  spirit  by  Mrs.  Fairchild  ADeii.  Mr.  Peahody 
and  Mr.  Greene  have  sinoa  established  at  Boston  the  Aa» 
England  Antt-vivisectum  Society,  which  has  already  becoi 
one  of  oar  most  poworfol  allies. 

On  the  2nd  M;iy,  Mr.  Holt's  Bill  for  total  prohlbii 
was  debated  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  and  on   a 
tliere  wore  83  votes  in  its  favour  and  222  against  it, 

Af  last  tha  Committee  of  the  Victoria  Street 
formally  adopted  the  thorough -going  polioy ;  and  at  a 
August  7th,  1S78,  resolved  "  to  appeal  henceforth  to  poi 
opinion  in  fuvour  of  the  total  prohibition  of  Vivisactioa. 
Wo  tlioD  changed  our  title  to  Uutt  of  the  Society  for  T^mUttioil^, 
of  Animalt  from  Vivi*ectiott.  Dr.  Hogganand  his  wifie^  Mn. 
Hoggan,  M.D.,  and  also  Mx.  do  Fonblanqno  retired  from  Iht 
ConunittcK)  with  cordial  goodwill  on  ootli  sides,  and  the  Areh- 
bishop  of  York  withdrew  from  the  Vice-Presidenoy.  Bert, 
I)esid6  these  loflses,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  had  any  otbos, 
and  there  was  soon  a  large  batch  of  freeh  recrnita  of  new 
Hembora  who  had  long  resented  our  previous  half-hearted 
policy, — as  they  cousitlered  it  to  have  be«u. 

For  my  own  part  I  hud  accepted  from  the  outset  thf 
asanrimco  I  received  on  all  hands  that  a  BiU  for  the  total 
prohibitioD  of  VivisectioD  hud  not  tbo  remotest  ohonoe  of 
passing  through  Parliament  in  the  present  state  of  pabli 
.opinion ;  bnt  that  a  Bill  might  be  framed,  which,  proeeediag 
only  on  the  grounds  of  Hestriction,  might  efleobiaUy  azal 
thoroaghly  exclude  "not  only  torture  InU  anytkimf  at  off 
approaching  thereto" ;  and  that  such  a  Bill  had  every  <h»o« 
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of  bocoming  Uw.  To  promote  sueb  a  BiU  b«d  becD  my 
abglo  aim  and  Uopo,  luid  when  it  btd  been  prepared  and 
presettiod  aiid  ruecived  go  fuvourably,  it  really  appL>ared  as 
tfwewero  on  tlio  right  and  rcaacimhle  tock ;  mudi  as  ne 
hatod  any  ooncofsioa  vhatovcr  to  tha  dctnonda  of  tbo 
nriMotors. 

Bat  when  we  fonnd  tbat  the  compromise  which  we  pro- 
posed had  faili?d,  and  tliat  our  BiU  providing  Uie  minimum 
of  protection  for  animab  at  all  aeoopLahlc  by  Lheir  fricndft, 
waa  twisted  into  a  Bill  protocting  their  ttirmootnrs,  wc  wore 
drivaa  to  ratia  onr  denuuub  to  the  total  prohibitioo  of  the 
practioe,  and  to  determine  to  work  upon  that  basis  for  any 
Diunber  of  yoari  till  pubiio  opinion  be  ripe  lor  oar  meaauro. 

Thia  was  ooa  airpecl  of  our  poailion:  bat  there  waa 
aaolh<'r.  We  had  in  tnth  gone  into  tltia  eruaada  almoet  as 
oor  forcfiithon  had  aut  otT  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  tcorcol) 
any  Vnowlcdge  of  tbo  Power  which  wo  ware  invading. 
Wa  know  Uiat  dreadfol  eraelltoa  bad  boon  dono;  bat  wo 
fondly  imaginod  tboy  were  abaaoa  which  were  n-parabU  EVom 
the  practitu  of  experimenting  on  Uving  animala.  Wo  accepted 
blindly  th*  reproaoutation  of  Vivtsection  by  its  advocatee  ai 
a  rare  roaonroe  of  baffled  sargeona  and  phyaictans,  intent 
on  loma  diaeovery  for  the  immediate  bunLJIt  of  btimautty  or 
tba  aolatioB  of  iome  preaaing  aud  tmporUnt  phyxiologieal 
proUom ;  and  wa  thought  that  with  duo  and  woU  coniidcrod 
reatrietiooa  and  aail»gnaril8  on  tlieae  occasional  caperimcotti 
we  Blight  affeetaally  ihut  out  oruulty.  By  klow,  very  ahnr 
degroes,  we  learned  that  nothing  wan  much  furUu-r  from  the 
tmth  than  tbeae  funey  pietnrei  of  ideal  Viviicelion,  and  tbat 
real  ^Iviiection  la  not  tlw  ooeaaional  and  regrotfiiily-mlopt^d 
reaonroo  of  a  few,  but  tlia  daUjf  tmplojfmnt  (Carl  Vo^'t  calliMl 
ithia*'daily  bread**)of  hondrodiof  meoandatudtnil  •! 

to  it  aa  eomplettily  and  profoialonally  aa  balebem  tu  < 
tBMM*.     Finally  wa  fband  that  '4»  oxlAnd  protoetios  by  any 
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oonceivahle  Act  uf  I'arliament  to  aDimaU  unee  delivered  to  Iht 
phyBiologiaU  in  their  laboratories,  was  chimcri<»i.  Vi^see* 
tioD,  we  recognized  at  last  to  bo  a  Method  of  Itesearck  wbid 
may  be  either  socclioiiGd  or  prohibited  as  a  Method,  hot  whicb 
caonot  bo  restricted  elBcieutly  by  rules  founded  on  bomanf 
consiilorations  wholly  irrolovont  to  the  Bcientifio  onqniry. 

Od  the  moral  sido  also,  vie  became  profoundly  impresMJ 
with  the  truth  of  the  principle  to  which  Canoe  Zaddon  lufoH 
iu  tiie  letter  I  have  quoted,  ^'iz.,  thnt  the  AuU- Vivisection  caam 
ifl  "  of  evon  greater  importance  to  human  oharaoier  than  to 
the  physical  comfort  of  onr  fellow  ervutures  who  are  mori 
immediately  concerned."  As  I  wrote  of  it,  about  tliia 
in  Bernard**  Martyrs : — 


*'  We  staod  face  (o  faoo  with  a  Seic  Fusr,  nevr.  at  least  i 
its  vast  modem  development  and  the  passion  whorewith 
is  pursued — the  Vice  of  Sciontific  Cruelty.  It  is  not  the 
vice  of  CrufUy  far  OruAty'g  take.  It  is  not  the  oar^i 
brutal  cruelty  of  tho  half-sarago  drunken  drover,  the  lo* 
rnfiiau  who  sUinfi  Uriug  cats  for  ^o*  or  of  tbo  rlmin 
Roman  or  modem  Spaniard,  watching  tbo  sporta  of  tb* 
arena  with  fierce  delight  iu  the  sifjht  of  blood  and  daatfa. 
The  new  vico  is  uothing  of  this  kind.  ....  f i  is  do4 
Uko  most  other  human  vioeti,  hot  and  thoujjhtloai.  Tfaa 
man  posaesstHl  l>y  it  ia  cahn,  cool,  deliberate;  pcxCoelly 
cognisant  of  what  ho  is  doing ;  underHtaudiog,  aa  mdeed  do 
other  man  uodorstamls,  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  tbo 
waves  and  spauns  of  agony  he  deliberately  creatoa.  Ik  doai 
sot  sdse  the  ignorant  or  hnnger-driTen  or  bcntaUaaJ 
daesee;  bnl  the  cultivated,  the  woll-fcd.  tho  well-dfttsard. 
the  dvilised,  and  (it  is  said)  tho  otherwise  kindly -dispoaed 
and  gonial  men  of  aoienoe,  forming  part  of  the  moil 
iutelltx:tual  circlos  in  Europe.  Somctlmos  it  would  a|^«a> 
as  we  read  of  these  hori-ors, — ^the  baking  alive  of  dogs,  Iha 
slow  dissecting  ont  of  quivering  nervos,  and  so  on, — (bat  it 
would  he  a  relief  to  picture  the  doer  of  such  deods  a«  aooM 
unhappy,  balf-wittod  wretdi,  hideous  and  filthy  In  vios  ot 
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RtnpEflod  by  drink,  ho  tlut  the  foil  roft^ioRMiliility  of  a 
rational  and  odacfttod  faoinaii  txiing  BhooUl  not  boloDg  to 
Iiim.  atid  Uiat  wo  inigiib  wy  of  him,  '  lie  ocvauly  nnUpr- 
BtAndH  wlimi  be  docs.'  Bat,  alanl  thiR  Nns  FTm  but  no 
fiucli  palliaUons ;  and  bi  exhibited  cot  by  ancb  unliupp^ 
nnicasta,  bat  by  some  of  the  very  foromoflt  mon  of  oar 
time ;  men  who  would  think  Hconifully  of  being  asked  to 
Hh&ro  tbo  batchor'B  honest  tra^Io:  mou  addicted  to  high 
Bpeoulation  dd  all  the  myHUtrios  of  tbo  anivunio  ;  raeo  who 
bop«  to  fonud  the  RcUgioD  of  the  Future,  aui]  to  Ie«ve  tbo 
impnm  of  tboir  mindii  upon  their  af;e,  and  opon  genentiom 
y«t  to  bfi  bom." 

Begording  the  matter  from  this  pouit  of  view, — as  our 
teadors,  the  mo«t  eminent  philnuthropiaU  of  their  geaeratiun. 
Lord  Sbafleabury,  XmtA  SiIoiiiiL-Tcmple,  Bamuel  Marhiy,  oud 
Oirdinid  Manniag,  cnipbaticoUy  did, — tbe  reaaona  for  eolliog 
for  tbo  lotal  ProhibitioQ  of  Vtviaootion  ratbor  than  for  ita 
Reatrietiou  bo«anie  ocUiiilly  ctoarar  in  our  eyes  on  the  aide  of 
thtf  human  moral  iuterdsU  than  on  Uiot  of  the  phyaical  intereela 
uf  Ibu  poor  brutda.  We  f-olt  that  ao  long  aa  the  priioliea 
ahoold  be  sanctioned  at  all,  ao  long  tba  Viae  of  Sdantifia 
Ornelty  would  Hpriug  up  in  tliu  fireah  miud^  of  studenta,  and 
be  kupt  alivo  evtirywliere.  It  was  tberaforo  al>aulutely  Deodfnl 
to  rf^tlrli  tbe  gorm  of  the  difl«iaac,  nod  not  merely  to  ondoavoar 
to  allay  the  worst  aymptoma  ud  oatfenaka.  It  ia  the 
poandN  Ari(^  which  oooda  to  b«  stanily  anpproaMd ;  and  thia 
can  cueXy  be  douo  by  atopping  allog<!thor  the  praotioo  which 
is  itK  (latoomei  and  on  which  U  feeda  and  grow*. 

Hut  (nay  our  oppooeuta),  "  A»  yoa  prepared  lo  roliafaiih 
all  tho  banefibi  which  thta  praotioo  bringa  to  bomaoity  at 
largo?" 

Onr  answer  to  them,  of  ooorae,  ia,  that  wa  quaatiou  tho 
raality  of  tboio  benefiUi  altogether,  but  Uiat,  placing  them  at 
their  higheMl  oatimalton,  Ui^y  ore  of  no  appreciable  weight 
oompanal  to  tlie  ecrtain  mural  trgiir^'  done  tc  the  eommnnity 
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by  the  saMction  of  cruelty.  The  diacovory  of  tba  Eluv 
Vita  itsdf  would  ha  too  doarly  pturchaaed  if  Uje  hcaitR  d 
moo  woru  to  be  reudored  one  dej^co  more  caUons  and  ^fjfiA 
than  Uioy  are  now.  And  Umt  Uic  praciico  of  vivtscetioii  b; 
n  body  of  men  at  the  in  telle  ctnal  RQiumiiof  oar  aocjn]  gywitm, 
whosti  inHuence  murtt  dribble  down  through  overy  stntaa  fli 
society,  would  infiUlibly  tend  to  increase  such  cftUoasnem 
there  cou  exist  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  my  own  pari 
Lbongb  boUcvijQg  that  little  or  nolhiug  worth  mentunuw 
has  boon  discovered  for  tho  Healing  Art  tlirongfa  ViTiMotiaii, 
and  thdt  Dr.  LefliugwoU  ia  rij^jht  in  saying  that  ••  if  a^or 
conld  bo  nieaanred  lu  money,  no  Mining  Coranany  in  thi 
world  would  sanction  prospecting  in  snch  barren  rcgiou." 
I  yc-t  deprecate  the  emphasis  which  many  of  oar  friends  hftfil 
laid  on  this  orgamont  against  viviaecLIon.  We  have  cona  ofl'^ 
oar  righLrii)  ground  of  the  simple  moral  issncs  of  the  qoesticu) 
and  have  seemed  to  admit  (what  very  few  of  ns  wooU 
deUboratoIy  do)  that  if  aamo  important  discovery  had  ^m 
mado  by  Vivisection,  our  case  against  it  wonld  be  lost  or 
weakened.  I  have  been  so  anxions  to  warn  onr  frieo^ 
against  this,  as  I  think,  very  grave  mistake  in  taction,  that  ] 
circulated  some  time  ago  o  little  ParabU  which  I  may  tt 
well  summarize  hero : — 

'*A  party  of  Filibustora  onoe  proposed  to  laTan  • 
neighbouring  island,  inhabited  by  poor  and  homble  peoiile 
who  had  always  been  faithfal  servants  and  friends  of  out 
conutry,  and  bad  in  no  way  deserved  ili-troatmont.  Sodh 
friends  of  jastice  protested  tliat  tlie  Filibustora  onght  lo  be 
proliibited  frum  carrylug  on  tliuir  ex])edit40D,  bnt  imluckilT 
they  did  not  simply  arraign  the  moral  lawfulne^  of  the 
project,  bat  woat  on  to  dlscasa  the  itirjrp<fdism4iy  of  tbv 
invaaion,  argning  that  the  ifiland  was  very  poor  and  bamM, 
and  would  not  repay  the  coat  o<  conquest,  floni  Aha 
FiHbuBtera  saw  their  adrautago  and  broko  in  :  •No  mdi 
thing  I   IV«  are  the  only  people  who  know  (uiythinji  ktwat 
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d,  and  we  aasaze  yoa  it  is  tull  o(  mined  o(  ttold  aud 
IDH^.*  *  Bosh  I '  replied  the  jnst  men  ;  *  we  defy  yon  to 
show  iw  a  idngle  DUggot.'  Oo  this  there  was  a  good 
(lool  of  shuffling  of  feet  aiuoug  the  Filibnsters,  and  thoy 
Bxhthitod  some  glittering  bagmenla  as  gold,  hut  boingtcHtoti 
tbeeo  pTOTed  to  bo  wortbloos,  atwl  again  other  fragmentH 
which  they  piodneed  were  tnoeil  to  qoite  anofcbor  part  of  the 
district,  far  away  from  the  isUud.  Still  il  b<.<c(tme  cridcul 
that  the  FiUt>ublcra  would  }{0  oa  intermiuably  hnuKing  np 
epooinienii,  and  souo  day  might  possibly  produce  one  the 
Joe  of  which  ooiUd  not  bo  well  dispatod.  Moreover  iho 
libosiors  (ffho,  like  other  pirates,  were  addicted  to  telling 
fo&rful  yams)  had  tlio  grca»  odvuntago  of  talking  nil  aloug 
of  iliiijgii  Uu*y  had  stoilii'd  and  seco,  wlioreoit  tlio  dimi  of 
the  party  of  jiLHlice  wuro  uuperfcctly  informiHl  altoitt  tho 
roBonroaa  tA  the  island,  Imving  uovor  gone  thither,  and  tbos 
Ihey  wore  easily  plaoed  at  a  disadirantago  and  made  to 
a^tpMr  foolish.  It  is  tmo  tlmt  tImFilibuHtors  hod  scl  thorn 
«D  tlie  wrong  ferack  by  clamouring  for  tbi?  LnvaHiun  on  the 
avowed  Kround  of  the  ipoil  th«y  nIiduU  gsLUor  for  the 
nation,  aud  Uioy  had  only  tried  to  niUUfy  tbo  cffcot  of  anoh 
appcaU  to  goner&l  selfiwhncas  by  Bliowing  that  Uioro  waa 
nally  no  spoil  to  bo  had ;  and  that  the  iuTonion  was  a 
bhuder  as  well  as  a  erinis.  But  in  bAndpn};  hocIi  a|<jitvalii 
to  exiiodleaoy  iboy  had  pat  thoouolTos  in  tho  wrun^'  bus. ; 
beeaose  io  diteuu  lAs  ptl»*  of  tkt  tpoil  teas,  by  im)>ticaitou 
to  admit  that,  i/  ii  oktf  wtrw  riek,  it  might  jtoggibt}/  bt  juMtijiahl* 
to  go  umd  teu*  itt" 


I  liare  mads  this  bog  oxplanaboo  of  o«tr  policy,  bccaoM 
I  am  paijifuUy  awan  that  amoDg  praotioal  peoplo  and  men  of 
Um  world,  awttftomod  to  ooaprobuse  on  pubbc  qudstions,  our 
adoptioD  of  the  daraond  for  total  prohibition  liiw  plsoed  as  at 
a  great  disadvanta^  as  *'  trrseoneDabli-s ; "  aiid  nur  moifsnAt 
has  appnuwd  as  tht.*  "fiul**  of  anthnaissts  and  frmatica.  For 
tbs  reasons  I  bavo  gives  above  I  think  it  will  appear  that 
whOa  aompromisp  offvred  aoy  h^pe  of  proteeting  oar  pnor 
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olienL:  from  Ihe  very  worst  craeltiM,  we  tried  it  frmkly  wi 
in  oarncst ;  first  in  Lord  Hennikar's  and  secondly  id  Dd 
CaruATvoii'B  BQl.  When  this  last  effort  failod  we  w«n  tf  j 
DO  choice  bni  cither  tx)  abandoii  onr  dninb  friends  to  I 
futo,  or  domtind  fur  them  thu  removal  of  the  sonree  of  I 
dauger. 


It  will  not  bo  necessary  for  me  to  reoomii  fhrtfaer  wiA  u 
much  ilotiu)  tho  history  of  the  Victoria  Street  Sociely,  if 
which  I  oontiuued  to  act  aa  Hon.  Secretary  till  I  finally  kft 
London  in  1884.  Abundance  of  other  &icQds  of  aninuik 
active  and  onorgctio,  wore  tn  the  field,  and  our  morenieiit,  '9 
Rpito  of  a  Bcore  of  checks  and  defeats,  conlinacd  to  spnid 
and  deepen.  Campbell's  familiar  line  often  ocrtirrcu]  1 
(with  a  variation) — 

"  Tlie  cause  of  Utrey  onoe  begun. 
Thoagh  often  loik  is  always  won  I  *" 

On  July  15th,  1B79,  Lord  Truro  broopbt  into  the   Home 
Lords  a  Bill  for  the  Prohibition  of  Vivipoctioa.       It  was  atf 
promoted  by  un,  and  was  in  many  respects    onfortunal^lr 
inanogod,  bnt  our   Sociotyj   of  coarse,   supported   it.   Lord 
Shaftesbury  made  in  defence  of  it  one  of  his  longest  specclwa. 
I  was  in  the  House  of  LordR  at  tho  time,  and  thonght  tbii 
there  could  never  be  a  mnch  more  BfTcoting  si^bt  than  that  of 
the  noble  old  man,  who  bad  pleaded  so  often  in  that  **  gi1<M 
chamber  "  for  men,  women  and  children,  standing  there  i* 
last  in  bis  venerable  age,  nrgmg  with  all  his  slmplo  eloqn 
the  claims  of  dnmb  animals  to  mercy.    Against  him  rove  acuL  I 
Bpoko  Ijord  Aberdare,  actually  (as  he  took  pains  (o  expbuilj 
aa  Premient  of  the    Society  for   Prevention  of  Cruelty  t»i 
Animals  I     The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Uagee,  aAer- 
wards  Archbishop  of  York,  also  made  then  bis  nnhapm 
spoeoh  about  Uie  rabbits  and  the  surgical  operation  ;  {^yjlfc 
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which  tho  inventor  of  that  oporfttioo,  Dr.  Clay,  said  they 
had  "00  more  to  do  thui  the  Pope  of  Borne").  Only 
16  PeoTE  votad  for  Oio  Bill.  07  otjauui  it. 

On  liid  16th  March,  1B80,  Mr.  Holt'a  Bill  for  total 
prohibttton  was  down  for  sbcood  reading  In  tho  Hooso  of 
kOonuDona,  hat  won  stopped  by  notic«  of  difisolation.  From 
rtfaat  timo  onr  friend,  Sir  E&rdUy  Wllinot.  took  chorgo  of  a 
>  limilar  Bill  promoted  by  our  Sooioty.  Notico  of  it  wu  given 
by  Mr.  Firth  on  Uie  8rd  Febrnary.  1881.  Th«  soeoDd 
reading  was  potitponad,  first  to  July  18th,  noxt  to  Jnly  S7th, 
and  UiL-n  tbitl  day  was  token  by  govemmuot  In  Ootobtur  of 
that  your  (1881)  \\i.  R.  T.  Beid  took  charge  of  our  Bill,  on 
tho  resignation  of  Bir  Eordloy  Wilmot.  Tho  second  reading 
was  {KHTtpoucd  on  Jane  28th,  1882,  and  not  till  tho  4th  of 
April,  1388,  alter  all  these  heartbreaking  poslpononimiU  aud 
failnros,  there  was  at  last  a  Debate.  Mr.  Beid  and  Mr. 
Oeorge  Bottioll  spoke  admirably  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  bnt 
they  were  talked  out  without  a  division  by  a  whole  series  of 
odvoeatea  of  uviHerlion,  of  vr!  am  Sir  William  Horoourt,  Mr. 
Cartwrigfat,  and  Lord  Pluyfkir,  were  moat  enuaent.  This 
waa  tfaa  Inat  oecuion  on  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
»  daboto  in  «Hher  Boooe.  Mr.  ]u<i<I  broaght  in  his  Bill  again 
in  1884,  bat  could  obtain  no  lUy  £or  a  Nocond  reading. 

On*  touehing  ineideai  of  tboae  oarlior  y«an  I  most  not 
oaiL  Oor  Hon.  Oamtpondent  at  the  Hagoei  Hadome  van 
Manen-Tbesiiigfa ;  had  writtun  nw  aoveral  lottora  oxbibiting 
mnarkable  good  aense  as  wcU  as  ardent  Cotding.  One  day  I 
reeeivi>d  :i  short  noUt  from  hur  tt'lling  mo  Umt  she  woa  dying . 
and  h«<g|g'"g  mo  to  sund  ovar  huiiic  U'uitworUiy  of^uut  at  iiucu 
to  Ihtt  HagQo,  if,  (sa  ahv  fiarol)  I  ooald  not  go  to  hur  myadf. 
I  loli^;rap[uH|  tliat  1  would  be  with  bor  noxt  day,  and 
attordingty  aatlad  that  night  to  Flnabiog'  Wb4:a  I  raaebod 
bar  booae  U.  van  Manen  raauvoH  ma  vary  kindly ;  bnt  aa  a 
BOB  half  bawilderod  with  griof.     His  wife'a  diaeaae  m> 
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eaocer  of  tbo  tongaa,  und  sb«  could  no  longer  ^enk.    fht 

W&0  wiutiug  for  me  in  her  drawing- room.  It  uuy  U 
imagined  how  affecting  was  oar  half-tipe(?ch]esd  iclerrifK 
After  a  time  H.  van  Manen  at  a  sign  from  his  wife, 
a  bureau  and  took  oat  a  large  packet  of  papurs.  lltflM  1 
placed  before  her  ou  the  table  and  then  lufl  the  room-  ^ 
coiirso  I  uudcrstood  this  proceeding  was  IntoDded  to  saliitff 
me  that  it  was  with  her  hiubaud's  entire  eoiuHiit  Uot 
Hadame  van  Maneo  gave  these  papers  to  me.  There  mn  a 
great  many  of  them,  Dnteh,  BnRniniij  and  AmerioB 
securitioa  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  ahe  mftrked  tluni  ol 
one  by  one  on  a  list  which  ahe  had  prepared.  Then  At 
wrote  down  that  she  gave  me  all  these,  and  also  some  bees 
and  jewiiUory,  to  fiirtlier  Uic  Anti-viviaeotion  caoso  in  wh«l- 
ever  way  I  thought  best ;  reserving  a  donation  for  tbi 
London  Anti-vvnxi^ctinn  Sitcitity.  A  few  efforts  to  eoirwT  I 
my  gratitude  and  syuipatby  were  all  I  oonld  make.  1h» 
dear,  noble  woman  stood  calm  and  brave  in  the  imtnedak 
prospect  of  d»atb  in  its  most  paiuful  form,  and  all  ba  . 
anxiety  eecumd  to  l>c  tliat  the  poor  brutes  should  b« 
efectuuUy  aided  by  her  gifts.  I  left  her  aorrowfollj,  uid 
carried  ber  parcel  in  my  travelling  bag,  first  to  Amsterdan 
lor  a  day  or  two,  and  then  to  liondon,  where  having 
summoned  oar  Finance  Oonunittoe,  I  placed  it  in  thoir  haiMb. 
The  contents  (duly  estimated  and  sold  through  the  Army  aaJ 
Navy  SvcUtt/)  realisc'd  (ovor  and  above  the  legacy  to  Uu 
London  ISociettf)  about  £1,850.  With  this  sum  wo  tftortnl 
the  jioophUiat. 

Tbo  Zoophilist  thus  foiiudud  (May  2im1,  1881),  tuid<'r  the 
ediLiirKllip  of  Mr.  Adiiniii,  thim  our  Secretory,  has  of  ooonw 
been  of  enormous  value  to  our  cause.  A  new  series  b^gao 
on  the  1st  January,  1663,  which  I  edited  till  my  resigiiftlioii 
of  the  Hon.  Secretaryship  June,  1684.  I  also  started  and 
edited   a  Fronoh  joorual  of  the  same  size  and   obaractar* 
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^U  ZoopkiU,  from  Nopflmbor  1st,  1883,  to  April.  1884.  whon 
I  the   luitlorUking  waa  abondaaed,    Freudi  rtdulfini    having 
I  obviously  found  the  paper  too  dry  for  their  taste.     Some  of 
I  ttMm  also  remonstrate   with  me  against    the    occasional 
[  redBreneea  in  it  to  religions  consideratioiis,  and  I  was  frankly 
!  eouu^eUcd  by  a  very  inflnenliol  Frunoh  genUemon  to  uase 
alloffetktr  to  mtmtion  (Jod^ — «  piece  of  advioc  which  I  distinctly 
I  deelinod  to  take  I     The  late  celebrated  Mdlle.  Dt^raismcs  aeut 
piiM  a  beautiful  article  for  Lg  iSoophtU,  of  which  I  shoold 
have  gludly  availed  myttclf  if  kIib  would  have  allowed  me  the 
ediUiriiU  privilego  of  dropping  about  half  a  page  of  aggres- 
sive atheism  ;  bot  this,  after  a  pretty  sharp  correspondoueo 
she  rGfut)(>d  peremptorily  to  do.     Altofjothor  I  was  evidently 
out  of  touch  both  with  my  French  stufT  and  French  rt'oilerii. 

Beside  these  two  periodicals  our  Society  from  the  firttl 

bsued    an    almost   incredible   mullitudu   of  puinplilcLs    and 

leafleta.     1  should   be  afraid  to  make  uny  caJcal&tinii  of  tho 

bomber  of  them  and  of  the  thousands  o(  copies  sent  into 

,  eirfluJAtion.       My    own    share    must    have    oieeedod  fottr 

I  hundred.      Beside    tbeee    and    thoce    of    oar   neeoaatro 

L  Beerfteriea    {some    extremely    aUe)    we    printed    vuluabte 

panphlets,  Sermnns   and  Speeches  by  Lord  SbaAmbury, 

Cardinal   ICaniiiug,    thu   Lord   Chief  Justice,  tho   Ponn   of 

LUndafl*,  Profoeiior  RuHkin,  Biitltop  Barry,  Mr.  B.  T.  ReiH« 

Ron.  B.  Coleridge,  Lady  Paget,    Canon   WilberforcOf   Mr. 

Uurk  ThomhiU.  Mr.  Leslie  muphun,  tliu  Bishop  uf  Oxlonl 

I  /I>r.   Kfoekumcwi),   litiv.  K.  O.  Murriji,    l>r.    ArunM,  Qoorgo 

I  Miieduuold,  Mr.   £rui»L  iJtiU,   Borou  Wuliur,  oiid  (above  all 

[for  seinnlific  iraporlauce)  B!r.  liAWSon  Tail,  Dr.  BcU  Tuylur, 

r.  Clarke. 

Anti-vivtseoUon  pamphleUi  wore  eolloctod 

ft  few  year*  af  o  ami  publi«li«Ml  by  Uoasrs.  Sonnanacbein  in  a 

tolnme  (erown  8vo.,  pp.  272)  eoUUed  the  Modtm  HaeJL 

.  BtToral  very  aaafiil  books  of  rufiarduee  wore  oompilcd  by  oar 
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f^eeret&ry,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  published  by  the  Sociefy ;  Dotriif 
tho  Ktvwctors'  Directory,  the  English  Vivuecton'  Dimmt. 
and  Antt-vivisection  Evidences.  Of  Iho  Ni»«  drdoy  ea» 
piled  for  me  and  printed  (firBt  edition)  at  my  oxpense,  I  iM 
Bpeak  presently. 

I  must  here  be  allowed  to  say  that  ihe  sptriied  Utiat, 
pamphlets  and  articles  by  oor  medical  allies,  Dr.  B«rdM,  Dr. 
Olarke,  Dr.  Bowie  and  Dr.  Arnold, — above  all  Dr.  BtfHM'i 
contributioas  to  oor  scientific  literatore,  bave  boon  tn  imiMa- 
Borable  value  to  oor  caoso.  The  day  of  Dr.  Brrdo^'t 
Booossion  to  oor  party  at  one  of  our  annual  oaeotinga  moct 
ever  be  remembered  by  me  with  gratitude.  Hia  thaStif, 
coorage  and  disIntoreBt^dness  have  been  far  boyood  tnj 
praise  I  can  give  them.  Mr.  Stork  ThomfaiU  also  (a  <Ustia- 
gnished  Indian  Civil  Servant,  aatbor  of  Tfu  Indian  Mwtimy,  I 
etc.),  bas  done  us  invaluable  service  by  bis  calm,  laeid  and 
moiit  convincing  writings,  notably  "  Tlu  Caw  again*t  I'tiv- 
Arrtion,"  and  "  ExperimenUt  on  Hotpital  PatienUJ'*  }b. 
Pirkis,  R.N.,  bos  been  for  many  years  not  only  by  his  stead; 
att4:<udanc6  at  the  Committ4>e  bat  by  his  unwearied  exisrticoi 
In  preparing  and  difisominatinganti- Postwar  Iit«ratare»  oiM«f 
the  chief  hcncCiiatora  of  the  Society. 

Among  oiu-  undertakings  on  behalf  of  tho  Tieiims  of 
science  was  the  proBCOution  of  I^of.  Ferrier  at  Bow  Street 
on  the  17th  November,  1881,  on  tho  strength  of  ovrtais 
reports  in  tho  two  leading  Medical  Journals.  W«  ImI 
osctirtaiued  that  he  had  no  license  for  Vivisection  juul  yv!  \ 
we  read  as  follows  in  a  report  of  the  prucocdin^  at  Um  ' 
Iiitomationol  Afedioal  CongroBS  of  1881 ; — 

"  Tlio  members  were  showu  twoof  Ihe  monkeys,  a  portioD 
of  whose  cortex  had  been  removed  by  Professor  Ftarr-or.*' — 
Britinh  Medical  Journal^  SOtb  Angnnt,  1881. 

"The  intcrcRt  attaching  to  the  discu^sloD  was  grvallj 
enhanced  by  the  £aei  that  Professor  Ferrier  was  willtxig  is 
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|*ihibit  two  monkoys   which  ho   had  operated  npon   iome 
QODths  prorioaaly."  .... 

"  In  BUrtUnf;  conUast  to  Iha  dog  were  two  monkiiyB 
xhibited  by  ProfusHor  PerricT.  Ooo  of  them  had  ttMD 
rated  upou  is  the  midillo  of  Jaaaary,  tiie  l<«fl.  motor  itm 
Bving  been  destroyed. "—Lawifl,  Ootober  8tfa,  1R81. 
When  the  reporters  who  had  mqI  in  their  reporta  to  the  two 
:  joumaU  wore  prodaood  the  fuUuwLug  ludicrous  flzaminaiioii 
HSook  place  in  eoori : — 

H     Mf 

^1    no 

I  : 

H    Ooi 

P  : 


Dr.  Charlea  Smart  Roy  ithe  Reporter  for  the  Brituh 
Mfdical  Journal)  was  aaked — 

"  Q.  [>id  Profeaaor   Forrior  offer  to  exiubit  two  ol   fcha 
auoukoys  npou  which  ho  hiul  so  oiwratod  7 
*  A.  At  the  CoogroM,  no. 

**  Q.  Did  be  aabsoqaently  f 

**i4.  No;  he   ahowed  oevialn   of  Ibe  morobora  of  Uui 
OoDicreaa  two  mookeyi  at  King's  College. 
'Q.  WhattwomoakeyaT 

**  A.  Two  laonlnya  opon  whloh  ao  eperatioD  bad  been 
porformt'd. 

"  V-  Hy  whom  f 

"  A.  Bt  Pm.riit.i.oB  Yko  "(It) 

**Tbe  Editor  of  the  £Mwri.  Dr.  Wakoloy.  waa  uo&l 
isaniaed.* — 

••  Dr.  Waluiluy.  tttom,  txamihnt  Ity  Mr,  Wwidif  , — 

**  Q.  Are  yon  the  Kditor  of  tho  /^acW  t 

-A.  lam. 

**  Q.  Can  you  tell  no  who  it  waa  (nmiahod  hlff  Flt^port  Y 

**  if.  I  have  the  permiiuJaD  of  Uiu  gnotlemaa  tit  fpro  hia 
nan)<<,  rrofcwwr  Oiuti^<o,  u(  (>wf.-u'«  CuUr^,  Moachoster. 

"  Mr.  Wttildy :  What  I  should  tutk  in  thai  oue  miglit  have 
an  oppurtuuit}  of  calliuK  Profesaor  Oanigee. 

"Ur.  Gully  (UoaaaM  for  the  dafendant):  We  have 
ouaamunlcatod  with  rrofoiiBor  Oamgee,  and  I  know  very 
wifil  ae  will  aay  pcooboly  what  waa  nld  by  Dr.  Roy.** 

— Agwrf  of  Drial,  Noranber  nth.  IBSL 
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The  position  of  the  Anti-viviseotionista  on  tbe  oeemtn 
was,  it  mast  bo  oooieBsecl,  like  that  of  the  simple  eooatf^ 
man  in  the  fair.  "Ton  lay  your  money  that  riufi— 
Fenier  is  tmder  thai  cap  ? "  "  Yes,  certainly  I  I  mn 
both  Professor  Roy  and  ProfeBBor  Qamgee  pat  him  &R 
about  five  minntos  ago."  *' Here  then,  ecol  Hay  Mesial 
Hocoa-poouB  I  There  ia  only  Profusaor  Yeo  I  " 

The  gronp  of  Vivisoctors  and  Iheir  allies.  Dr.  Ukfaiil 
Foster,  Dr.  Bardon-Sandorsou,  Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  Pttif. 
Ferrier,  Dr.  Roy  and  many  more  who  filled  tbe  ooort,  al 
evinced  the  ntmost  hilarity  at  tbe  fiaooess  of  tbe  doni 
whereby  (as  a  matter  of  necessity)  the  Anti-vmsectioD  mb 
collapsed. 

At  last,  in  Uio  PhUotophuml  Transaetiofu  of  the  Boyil 
Society  for  1884,  the  tratb  came  to  light.  In  tbe  Pn&iarj 
Note  to  a  record  of  Experimenta  by  David  Ferrier  aod  OdU 
F.  Tco,  M.D.,  occurs  the  stotemeut  :— 

'*  The  facts  recorded  in  this  paper  are  portly  the  reanife 
of  a  research  made  conjointly  by  Drs.  Fcrrior  and  Tea 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  British  Medical  AasooaatioD*  aai 
partly  of  a  research  mode  by  Dr.  Furrier  alone*  aided  hj 
a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society." 

The  conjoint  experieucos  are  diatlngaiahed  by  aa  asteriak . 
and  among  them  we  find  those  of  the  two  mookeya  wlucl 
formed  the  subject  of  Uie  trial.  Thns  it  staDds  eonfesaed,— 
actaally  in  the  Tran*actu»u  of  tfu  Royal  SooUty^ — tltat  Fr» 
fesaor  Ferrier  had  the  leading  share  (his  imme  always  appaan 
first)  in  the  experiments ;  and  that,  conjointly  with  FroiMHr 
Yeo,  he  received  a  grant  from  the  British  Medical  ft  iwoniaHiw 
for  performing  the  same  I 

If  after  tliis  oxporioace  we  have  ceased  to  hope  uiQeh  frga 
proceedings  in  Courts  of  Jasti  w  agaiuBl  our  aiita^ooiste,  it  v9 
not  be  thoaght  surprising.     The  Society  has  boeu  Grcqactt^y 
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hiHtM  with  tlu)  fiiOure  of  thii  promcDtioo,  "  for  which " 

opponenU    say,  we    *'  had    not  a   tittle   of    evidcuce." 

Slftbonto  nportfl  in   the  two    laading  Medical  joomals  do 

t,  it  appears,  afford  even  "  a  tittle  of  evidence !  "* 

Among  otlior  modca  in  which  we   andoavoared  to  ptuh 

brward  otur  eanae,  have  been  special  appeals  to  win  over 

particnlar  obnrehee  or  other  bodiai  to  adopt  oar  principlea. 

Snormoas  namberB  of  oircnlara  have  been  addressod  in  this 

DDor  by  oar   Bocioty  to    tho    Clergy  of   the   Church   of 

GngUnd^  and  it  ii  bollovod  that  at  least  4,000  are  on  oar 

in  the  oontroveny;  more  Uuui  8,000  had  signfld  our 

Icmorial  savonU  yean  ago. 

Another  appeal  waa  addresaed  by  me  personally  to  the 

Society  of  Fritmds  throngh  the  Clerks  of  the  Monthly  and 

1)      Qnariorly  Meetings  in  England  and  Irclnjid. 

^B    Ii  hua  proved  emiuently  BQfioeMftal,  and  has  U»d  to  the 

^normation  of  a  powerfol  "  FrismiM'  Anti-iHmatetion  Soaittjft'* 

Bwhioh  latoly  Usncd  an  appeal  to  other  mviiiban  of  thdr  bo^y 

aignod  by  2,000  friends,  many  of  them  being  among  the  most 

omiiiOTit  in  England.     This  has  again  formed  the  grooud  of  a 

Trcsb  appeal  on  an  iromenae  aeale  in  Penniylvania.     AdoUiw 

I      recent  appoal  to  the  OoogregatkniaUsts  has,  I  hear,  boon  vury 

^^well  reeeivod.     On  oae  occasion  a  spacial  Petition  to  the 

^BBoasa  of  Lords  waa  ngnad  by  ovary  Unitarian  Ministor  in 

^^Londos.     It  was  praaentad  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
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*  Mr.Oarivrlght,  speaking  in  the  Iloasiof  Goinmaiu,ApTil  4A>t. 
IS88.  la  rwplj  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Bald,  aald:  "Tba  boct.  mtinbw  ihaaU 
hav* mid aont^thloK  nboal  Um  laussualkai  of  Dr.  Panfar  (or  haviatf 
avadsd  tba  Acl.  Ha  doM  sot  do  thai.  He  has  wlaaly  g^wm  Vbm 
flt^by  ttt  U,  tuT  Uint  pToaaoBtloa  laaantably  faOad.  altogalhor  brob* 
(lowti.  1'tim  ohar|{B  brnU|[tit  agali»t  Dr.  F«rrtor  wm  thai  ha 
operated  wikbual  a  Ucmaoe  anrl  itifrtagad  the  law  Tty  doing  Iboaa 
tbiogR  to  wbloh  lb*  boo.  and  laanwd  naoibar  ra<arr«d ;  bnk  Ota 
■fiar^  waa  tkol  lupporlad  by  ooa  liUla  of  ntdaBoa." 
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dso  prsMfited  a  Mnoorul  (for  Bestrietioa)  in  IfiTB  flR^lf 
■U  the  bndfl  of  CoUcgos  in  Oxford. 

Anottar  appeal  which  I  Tentored  to  makB  fprinlsdMala 
pamphkt)  to " tJU  Hvmaru  Jnti of  Eit^Umd," t\ii\imtn%^ 
lo  rfinumairate  with  the  40  G«niun  Jews  irha  m  dw  ««• 
▼mseotofB  in  Earope,  was,  natawitiamieiy,  ■  djytm'ii 
fiulore.  Four  of  my  own  private  friexids,  Jcwmbm ,  d 
flfXpTMBed  their  sympsfhy  warmly,  mad  sent  tmnlsii  «s 
tribntioos  to  oar  fonda ;  bnkm?<oM  otbar  Jewor  J««MB,li^ 
or  low,  rallied  to  us,  albeit  I  presented  psmphkte  to  MVir 
200  reoommended  to  me  as  speeialiy  veil  diapaead.  I M 
never  be  tempted  to  addreas  t2ie  "  Humumt  **  Jevn  of  Ek^taA 
Bgainl 

One  other  eireolar  I  may  mantioo  se  man  soMtf^ 
I  sent  to  seven  handled  Head  Schooltnastors  tbe  k^fwif 
Letter,  with  which  were  eoetoaed  the  p«mp|ilets  wMMtiif* 
therein: — 

*•  HengwTt,  I>ol«eUy. 

**  September,  Wfi. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Permit   ruo   respt^oifully   to   R&k   yoar    pernaal   rf  fr 
accompanying  little  paper  on  *  Physiology  as  »  Bnmii  d , 
Educatiou.'     I  have  written  it  onder  a  strong  aimao  <d  lbt.| 
^eocftsity  which  dt  present  exists  for  some  sinulax  caoli* 

"  Tlie  leAilet  deacribiij(j  :i  'Specimen  of  Modora  Hi; 
lofjical  luHLracltoo/  refers  to  a  soene  in  Paris  wikicdi  < 
not  be  precisely  paralleled  in  an  English  aobool,  so  te  i 
oonoorus    Uio    actual    torture    of    tha    imiTw^^    uaaA  h>] 
exhibition,  since  Ibo  ViviHuction  Act  of  1876  provided 
ftu»gthetic8  must  be  used  in  all  esses  of   Viviaeettoii 
niastration  of  Lectoros. 

"  It  is,  however,  to  be  Herionsly  qaestioned  wbet 
planless,  land  therefore  not  ihookmg),  openUaons  on 
anhnsJs,  performed  before  boys  aad  gtrU,  by  the  eatha 
English  admirers  of  Claude  BcruurJ  and  Paol  Bert,  isSfl 
out  extiite  in  the  mluds  of  the  voong  "ritnrneeo  a 
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vominKlod  wiUi  pity,  andt  (u  may  aabBeqnenUy  prompt 
tbon  io  beeome  the  moiit  mercilrfu  experimeDtcirs ;  or.  at 
Wwirt.  aJvocatett  and  a^wlof^Kts  of  ticioiiti6c  eroel^. 
**  Tnuiting,  Sir,  kliat  yoD  wUl  pardon  the  treopaas  of  this 

*'  I  am,  itiuoerely  yoiua, 

**  FftAMCKB   POWKK   COBBB." 

Vmh*  of  thaw  H««d  Viurteni,  incladtng  aorae  of  the  moat 
oent,   e.g.,  Mr.  Wellilon.  of  Harrow  ;  Dr.  Haig,  of  tha 
rhoaeo ;  aztd  tho  lamented  Mr.  Thrmg,  of  Uppingham, 
» IDA  moti  inlflreating  letters  in  reply  oxpreesing  iqyproval 
my  Tiewi.     I  shall  huro  insurt  that  of  Mr.  Thring  as  iu 
ay  reepocte  noteworthy. 

**  BoT.  Edward  Thring  to  Mias  P.  P.  0. 

••  Pitlochry,  Porthflhire,  N.B., 

"  Suptember  0th,  1880. 
**  My  dear  Madam, 

'*IrooeiTed  your  little  pounpUet  ou  phyaioloi^,  but  I 
hardly  know  what  you  eipMi  me  to  do.  My  wriliiignoD 
Kdnoaiion  BufflciniVly  tbow  bow  strongly  I  fool  on  tba 
rab^ecft  id  a  Library  Edacntion ;  or  ralbor  how  oonflrlimt 
I  am  In  tha  jodjpnanttliat  ttiivo  can  1m  do  wjnhy  education 
wbiofa  ia  not  baaed  oo  (ho  Miody  of  the  hif{tMat  fthoughu  irf 
Um  b!((haat  men*  ia  the  best  ilttpa. 

**Aa  for  Sdfluce  (moat  of  It  falnsly  ao  oallodl  if  a  Um 
ImdinR  miods  are  cxoepled,  It  dmply  anounis,  to  the 
amragn  doll  workor,  to  no  more  than  a  kind  of  upper  abep* 
work,  wuigbtng  ottt,  and  lahelltng.  aad  learning  alpUaU'tloal 
fanmilM ;  A  Ripariar  Orooery-Mdatant's  wwk ;  and  hu  not 
a  ilBgla  flbnieal  of  higbor  mnntal  troioing  iu  it.  Not  to 
maatloo  that  it  learen  oot  all  kuowledge  of  man  and  Ufa, 
and  tksr^att  la  eminently  flttod  to  txmln  men  fur  lil«  and 
ita  strngglea  I  Fhyidology.  in  ita  wonoc  Mnao  adds  to  this 
a  bratolislng  of  tliaaTenfe  proetltiafMi',  or  rather  a  dc-riUah 
oombiDatiun  ut  intcUed- wtirahip  and  rruiOty  at  the  oxpensa 
•f  Iwttnt;  aihI  oharaotor.     Kor  ray  pari.  \l  it  wore  tro«  ibM 
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ae  ibey  ron!(t  be  reeognifled  gnitefnUy  hy  the  wbok  pttf 
thronghnat  £ngliuid. 

We  hare  bad  several  successive  Seoretariea  who  #fniiff<im** 
took  the  work  much  off  my  hands,  sometimes  left  it  to  fiJ 
very  heavily  nn  me  aiid  Mias  Lloyd.  On  oa«  oceaaioSt  n 
twoj  having  also  lost  the  clerk,  did  the  entire  work  of  tiw 
oBico  for  many  weuks.  inclusive  of  wrtting,  oditing,  folding 
addressing,  and  actoally  pouting  an  issue  of  the  JSoopkHiat ' 
Bat  my  tofls  and  many  of  my  anxieties  ended  when  1  vm 
fortonata  enoogh  to  obtain  Lhe  serviceii,  as  Beeretar^,  of  Mr. 
Bei^aoiia  Bryan,  who  had  long  sliovm  his  Pennine  interest  ia 
the  caoso  as  editor  of  aNorthera  newspaper ;  and,  after  a  yatf 
or  two  of  work  in  concert  >ntfa  him,  I  felt  free  to  leave  til* 
whole  burden  on  his  shoulders  and  tendcired  my  recignaliaB. 
The  constant  presence  on  the  Committee  of  my  loag-trisd 
and  most  valued  allies  Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  G^t.  PSrkis,  tod 
Miss  Marston  left  me  entirely  at  rest  respecting  the  eoQlM  i 
oar  future  policy  in  the  straight  direction  of  ProhibitiOD. 

The  last  event  which  I  need  record  is  a  disagreeable 
which  occnrred  in  the  uutamn  of  1892.  I  had  been  aeriooiJ^^ 
iU  with  acute  soiatien,  and  had  been  only  partially  relieved  by  s 
large  subcutaneous  dose  of  morphia  given  me  by  my  eomfcry 
doetor.  In  thifl  atnto,  with  my  liead  still  swimming  an4  wattwiy 
able  to  sit  at  a  table,  I  found  myself  involvwl  in  tbe  most 
acrimonious  newspaper  controversy  which  I  ever  romoBber 
to  have  seen  in  any  respectable  journal,  It  will  be  be«t  thsl 
another  pen  than  mine  should  tell  the  story,  so  I  will  quote 
the  calm  and  lucid  statement  of  tfae  author  of  the  exeelhnt 
pamphlet,  "  Viviieetion  at  ttu  Folktatone  Chtrch  Ctmgrtm  ** 
(patje  G). 

After  a  riniani  of  the  notorious  debate  at  Folkeatono  Um 
writer  says : — 

"The  main  point  of  attack  ia  Mr.  Victor  Uoralcy's  pafwr 
I  a  book  callet]  the  Sint  CircUa  which  hml  Ihsqh  pabUah«t 
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«MAe  monttm  boforo,  and  contjunod  reports  of  diffrrciit 
cloBSL'B  of  cruel  <xiM>ruiiaDt8  ou  animals,  both  in  Koffliuid 
«>d  on  tbe  Contioent.  To  ih»  l>ook  Hits  Cobbe  bad  giv«a 
Iba  uooiion  nf  ber  namo,  but  the  was  not  poraonally 
VMpoiwiblo  tot  any  ot  tbo  qnotationB,  bftving  (-nirtuded  tlie 
CompUatiou  of  tbe  book  to  frieiidR  Hvill^  ia  Irfjudou,  and 
wbo  litul  aoooSB  to  tbe  jouroala  and  papora  in  which  the 
(ULporimeDta  weni  rooordcd.  Mr.  HorBlny's  loiliKnatioa 
was  roused  becanss  in  a  certain  Dumber  of  caHca — 22  out  of 
the  170  uarmtivos  of  different  clasMM  of  ex[M5rimente,  many 
ol  tbem  involTing  a  #mM,  and  tho  uao  of  Urge  oambera 
of  anitnala  in  each — tbe  mention  of  tbe  om  of  morphia  or 
ehlorafbnn  waa  omitted.  Miafi  Cobbe.  iu  a  letter  Ut  ftbo 
Tbacrof  October  lltb.  while  acknowlodgiiiK  that  tbo  oom- 
pD«a  ««■«  boond  to  qaote  the  fact  if  atatodf  oxprenod 
bar  ooQvietlon  fhat  ituch  ntatomo&ts  arc  mtiiloading,  became 
Inaennbility  in  not  and  cannot  he  complete  daring  the 
wbole  period  of  tbe  oxporiment.  Dr.  Beidoe  alnn  wrote  in 
MToral  popera  defending  MIh  Cobbe  against  Mr.  Horaloy'a 
impnteldons  of  fraud  and  intent  io  deceive,  &o.,  and 
explaining  (bat  the  oomptler«  of  th<i  book  were  alone  res- 
poDiiblo  for  tbe  oroiirionB.  Qe  added*  bowerer.  a  further 
asplanaUon  that,  aa  H  wae  often  tbe  paJofnl  reanltn,  and 
not  ibe  DperationH  which  oauaod  tbem,  that  it  waa  deaircd 
to  iUiutiaU),  and  aa  thoaa  taaulle  Ia'<UMl  aomoUmue  for 
niMiy  daji  or  weeka  or  monthi  and  to  maintain  iuatmu. 
blUty  during  tliat  peiciod  waa  impoaalbte.  the  omiaaioea 
waro  noi  ao  Important  after  alt.**    .... 

**....  Tlie  lumailant,  bowerrer.  retimed  to  Iho  obargt 
and  in  a  more  violout  Ktyln  tlion  bnfora.  HIa  letltt  I*  tbe 
TimM  ol  Ociohur  17th,  wu  a  tirade  nsnlnat  HIbb  Oobbe. 
worthy,  aa  the  Sptetator  romarked,  only  of  At  flfteentb 
oenlury.  In  which  tbo  worda  *  falao  '  and  '  lio '  wen  fanely 
need.  It  wait  a  lettiv  of  ac  UbeUona  a  charadf  that  it  la 
a  matter  for  wotMler  tliat  it  obtained  pabtloatica.  HiM 
Oobbe  Tary  natnrally  and  properly  at  once  roUrod  fmni  a 
ooBtrorersy  oondnctod,  aaaUe  oxpreiaed  It  in  a  Wtt«r  to  tba 
naMP.'oalaldftcf  aUmj«i|«rteoeaofaivill!wl  JoomaUMm.* 
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She  ooDo1ni4(Kl  with  tlieee  words:  *  Tneed  acBiooir  wt  ' 
I  mamlaintlie  veracity  of  every  word  of   the  letter 
yon  did  me  the  hoooar  to  publiah  of  the  15th  inst^  u 
as  ibe  bona  fide*  of  aII  I  have  apokeu  or  written  oa  i 
or  other  sabjecta  dnriog  my  three-score  years  aud  leu.* 

After  a  week  or  two  I  went  to  Bath  to  recmit  my  biatt 
afler  the  attack  of  sciatica  ;  and  the  first  nfiwapapor  I  look 
up  at  the  York  Hotel,  coutained  a  still  mora  violent  at^ 
on  me  than  thofic  which  had  procoded  it.  On  rcaduw  it  I 
walked  into  the  telegraph  office  next  door,  ^vired  for  rhm 
at  my  favourite  Soatfa  Eensiugton  Hotel  &nd  vent  op  to 
town  with  my  maid,  presenting  myself  at  onoa  to  oar  Oub- 
mittoe,  which  happcni^  to  bo  sitting  and  arrangini^  lor  tb 
impending  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall.  '*  Shall  I  altaod," 
said  X,  "  and  speak,  or  notf  I  will  do  exactly  vhat  job 
wish.'*  The  Committee  were  unanimoasly  of  opinioD  fial 
I  should  go  to  the  uicutiug  and  take  part  in  tho  prooeedin^ 
and  I  have  ever  since  rejoiced  that  I  did  so.  It  w»a  od  ^ 
evening  of  October  27th.  My  ever  kind  &iend.  Canon  Bui 
Wilherforce  took  the  ehair,  Col.  Lockwoud,  Bishop  Barry, 
Dr.  Berdoo,  Mr.  Bell,  aud  Caplaiu  Pirkis  «6r«  on  th* 
platform  Bnpporting  me,  but  itbove  all  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  &. 
KusseU  (then  Under  Secretory  of  State  for  India)  made  a 
speech  on  luy  behalf  for  which  I  shall  feel  grntofu}  to  him  u 
long  as  I  live.  We  had  bnt  slight  aeqnaintaaoo  previoo^y, 
and  I  shall  always  feel  that  it  was  a  most  gencroos  utA 
obivalrouB  action  on  his  port  to  stand  forth  tn  bo  poblie  % 
maiuier  as  my  champion  on  such  an  occasion.  Th«  ftadigtwt 
was  more  titan  syiiipatbtitic.  There  was  a  storm  of  gyn^iiH 
feeling  when  I  rose  to  moke  my  explanation,  and  I  Cbaai 
it,  for  once,  hard  to  command  my  voice.  This  ia  what  I 
boid,  as  reported  in  the  dioophilist,  November  Ist,  1892  :       I 

"  Now  Lo  come  to  the  ittor}-  of  the  P^int  OircUw,  wluch  I 
will    tell   oa  quickly   as  yofiaible.     Wbcn   I   gavo   np  dw 
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Honorary  Secretary sbip  of  Liui  Tictmia  Street  Society  six 
yoartf  ago,  I  rclired  to  livo  aiuou^  ^^  mountaioR  iu  Walen; 
and  tbo  chief  thmg  which  remained  for  i&e  to  do  wan  to 
publiab  aa  many  pamplilL'tn  ant]  pafiorB  as  seemed  likely  to 
help  the  caufic.  I  have  just  got  bore  my  printot'a  list  of 
fcbe  papers  wbioh  I  bare  printed  iu  those  six  years.  I  bavs 
B«de  op  the  totals,  and  I  find  ttiat  the  namber  in  the  six 
yean  of  books,  (lainphlets,  and  leaflets  has  boon  S20 — that 
is  abont  one  a  week — and  thai  271,360  e^iee  of  them  were 
printed;  178 papers bsTingbean written bymysett  (Cbeen.) 
Some  of  these  were  adot>^ed  by  the  Society  and  bononred 
by  coming  oat  nndar  ItH  aDspksss  ;  azid  othen  I  isaaed  quit* 
isdepeuLteiitly.  Amoof^t  those  whiflb  I  isHued  '  ou  my  own 
book.'  1  am  ha|ipy  to  May,  was  iUs  book  calltKi  Uj«  Mm 
Oinimm  Therefore  ear  dear  and  hononrsd  Sodoty  is  nut 
responslfale  for  that  book.  I  am  alone  responaibh) ;  it  waa 
prtotsd  at  my  «xp«R»e,  and  BSesars.  Sonnmsoheio  pnbUabed 
it  for  me.  Therefore,  I  am  the  only  person  oonoomod  with 
it*  and  the  Society  baa  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  thankful 
to  hear  that  the  reriMod  edition  will  oom*  out  ondor  tho 
aospioos  of  the  Sooioty.  My  only  pcivilege  will  be  to  pay 
for  It,  and  that  t  aball  most  thankfoUy  do,  in  ordec  to  wipe 
out  the  wrong  I  have  done  as  eoaoems  the  present  editfon. 
When  the  proaent  book  was  got  np,  I  sketched  a  plan  of  it, 
and  aaked  a  Udy  often  employed  by  us  who  was  UvinK 
hi  London,  uul  is  a  ^uod  Oermao  scholar,  to  make 
exttaefla  f or  mil.    Bho  knows  a  great  deal  aU}';  'joct; 

■he  ako  knows  Qennan  {which  1  do  not  do  ■  ly  fot 

the  parpose).  and  she  waa  liring  in  London  whiiu  I  waa  900 
milea  away.  Therefore  I  aakod  hor  to  make  tho  uxtraots 
of  wliich  this  book  hi  oompiled,  and  it  waa  atterwuds 
reviasd,— a«  Dr.  Besdoe  baa  toU  osi— by  bhn.  The  book 
oaow  out ;  and  it  sppeoi  now  that  tbm  are  soma  mlrtskss 
In  It  My  aaslaUnt  had  loft  ont  eeriahi  things  iriiich 
ought  to  haTB  been  stated.  I  took  it  for  grantM, — t  waa 
quitu  wroog  to  do  so,— that  all  my  dire<;tioDs  had  been 
oarriod  ooi,  and  1  made  myself  mapooaible  for  the  tiook. 
Therolore,  whatever  error  thore  ia  is  th*  matter  U  mina. 
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And  I  beg  khat  that  will  be  quite  oaderBtood.  (ChMRM 
But  what  is  all  tlm  tremendoiia  ■barm  which  has  b^ 
raised,  and  this  polUuK  of  tbo  boose  down  aboot  tbi« 
mistakes  ?  Do  they  wi^  as  to  andersfauid  tiiat  tbai 
are  do  saob  tbiugH  aa  p&infnl  experiments  in  ITingiiwtT 
Apparently  that  is  what  they  are  trj-ing  to  malw  t»  think- 
that  there  oeTer  has  beea  anything  of  the  Idxid  ;  that  titty 
axe  petfaetly  incapable  of  patting  any  *"**Tial  to  pain.  Di 
they  really  mean  that?  Is  that  what  tliny  wiab  as  ta 
imdenttanfi  ?  If  they  do  not  mean  thmt,  I  do  iwt  knowwte 
it  is  they  mc&a.  It  seenut  to  me  that  they  are  raivng  tUl 
tremendoDS  storm  very  raocb  ss  if  the  old  sl&ve-boldera  w«a 
to  have  danced  a  war-dance  toond  Mra.  Stowe  uwl  eoa]|e^ 
her  for  having  said  thai  L^pree  had  flogged  Unole  Tom  witk 
a  thoaaand  lashes,  when  really  thnre  were  ouly  nine  haadnl 
and  ninety-nine.  (Langhter.)  That  seems  to  lue  to  be  iIm 
case  in  a  natshetL," — Zoophitittt  November  lat,  18U& 

I  had  the  gratificaHon  to  reoeive  sooo  after  the  fblle 
most  kind  Address  and  expresnon  of  oonftdenee  from 
leading  Members  of  the  Victoria  Street  Society  ;— 

ADDRESa 

To  MiB$  Pmrtrft  Pnietr  Chbbe^ 

We,  the  nndoraigned,  being  sopporters  of  ti>e 
Street  Socioty.  and  others  interested  in  the 
against  ViviHection,  wUh  to  express  the  strong  feeling  irf 
indignation  with  which  we  have  seen  yaor  integrity  calM 
in  question  by  men  who  seem  unable  to  coaectre  cf  Ifat 
pate  nnsclflsli  devotion  of  high  intellectual  giCfca  to  the 
service  of  God's  bmubler  creatures. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  know   anything  of   tbej 
early  history  of  this  movement  to  foi^t  Lbu  great  poraooal  | 
sactifioe  at  which  yoa  undertook  to  make  it  the  chief  wocli 
of  yoor  life. 

It  is  equally  impossible  for  ns  who  have  watched  ito 
progress,    to   say   bow    highly   we   have  estewaed   lh«  , 
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indomitable  oonnge  ftod  forciblo  oloqnanoe  with  wfaidi  yon 
hare  exposed  Uie  erils  iiUH)()ar&LIe  from  exporimetitft  on 
liriug  ftntmalii. 

Farther,  we  wUh  to  record  oar  Ami  coDTiction  ibst 
you  havo.  LhruuKbuut,  rtxsoguised  the  wiiidom  and  the  daty 
of  fonndiiig  yoor  attack  oa  Viriscotian  upon  the  truth, 
aud  noUiiug  bat  tho  tnith,  no  lar  as  yuu  have  boon  able 
to  arrira  at  it. 

We  wish,  ID  oonclasion,  to  amnre  you  not  only  of  our 
Kpocial  sympathy  with  yon  at  a  time  when  ynn  bara  been 
Bubjeotod  to  a  porsonol  attack  of  an  unosaaUy  coaras  and 
violcot  obaracter,  but  also  of  our  dc^torminaiion  to  ^ve  stUl 
more  eameet  trapfiort  to  the  Oaoac  to  which  yon  bavoi  al 
Ki  ffreat  a  ooal.  deroied  youneU : 


SUuHord  {Bwl  of  Strafford) 
Coturidtto 

{Lord  <  hu^JuMiica) 
WoroMtar 

{U»rquiM^f  ^VvrveK$*r) 
HaddiDfflOD 

{E'trl  of  Itaditinglon) 
Artliur,  Babb  and  Wolle 
{BUkop     of     Daik     and 

J.,  Maocbeiter 

iffi$kop  of  Afnnchntfr) 
W.  WaUbam.  Wakuttuld 

i/tiMk;pof  (KisJkflMrf) 
Q.  n,.  CoTcntry 

(Hiahop  of  f'orffllry) 
John  MllohiuBOQ  {.H\akop\ 
K.  Onuoar  Roberts  {Bukop\ 
Edward  O.  Btfpthawo 

(A.  a  BUkap  of  iCottiag. 
A'lm) 
Bidmontb 

{yimomt  Si'trnvwlk) 


PoUi  Df;toa 

( riafomU  Potlingtim) 
Oolfille  of  Colroeii 

{LordOotvUU  ofOmtriM) 
Oardrom  (Lord  O'lr^lrou) 
H.  Abtoger  {Utdf  Ahi*^\ 
llubarboa  {Lord  lioimrUa} 
Lel«b  {Urd  /^yA) 
0.    Btiohmn    (Aiv.    Contm* 

of  Btuham) 

Harriet  da  OUfford 

{Dow.  Ladf  JW  OUjf'^rd) 
V,     Campordown     (CbnaUu 

of  Cwnp^ttoitn) 
Kinuain]  {Lord  Kinuaird) 
Aliua  Kiooalrd 

{iMtdf  /TwindaroQ 
GlomoDtiou     Mttford    {l^^ 

Ctcmf*itm4  Mitfordi 
EtoUd*  Port«month 

Portwrnamtk) 
Oaorflbia  lCoimt.Toaiple 

(LoJy  Mounl'T^w»fl^ 
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R.  Kemball  {Lady  SembaO) 
J.  Btoilierton 

{Ladjf  Dmtherton) 
Evelyn  Ashley 

{Ham.  Evrlyn  Athley) 
Bernard  Ooloridgo  [Hon*  B. 

GitUriAfe,  M.P.) 
Goraldiuc  Coleridge  {B"n, 

Mr$.  A  OoUridgt) 
Stephen    Coleridge    {Hon. 

Slfphtn  Coltridge) 
Oeorge        Dacketi       {Sir 

Q*org*  Duekat,  Bt.) 
Heury     A.      Hoare      (Sir 

Henry  Hiusre,  Bt.) 
Geo.  F.  Shaw,  LL.D. 
iSainiiol  Smith,  M.P, 
Thoodor©  Fry,  M.P. 
George  W.  £.  RasHoU.  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  M.P. 
Th.  Burt.  M.P. 
Juhtu  HorraH  (Coloool) 
Uichaid  H.  Hiitton 
K.  Pa>no  Smith       [LUD. 
H.    Wilaou   Wliite,    U.D., 
Edward  Whately 

{Areluimmn  W'hatH'j/) 
George  W.  Cox 

{RewU    Sir   Otorg*    Oas, 
Bart.) 
K.  H.  Orier 

{Prfbatd'tr^  Qriee) 
£leaoor  Vere  G.  Boyle 

{Hon,  A/ri.  IL  O.  Bof/U) 
£.  Q.  Dcaue  Morgan 

{Hon.  Mrt.  Dtuiiu  Moryrm) 
Oharleu  Bell  Taylor,  M  J). 
Edwnrd  Berdoe,  M.R.C.S. 


Alex.  Bowie.  MJ>.,  GJIL 

John  H.  Clu-ke,  M.O. 

Qcury  I>owziea,  MJX. 

Henry  M.  Dtmcalfo 

WiUiara  Adamaocu  DJK 

WiUiam  Adiam 

Amelia  E.  Arnold 

Ernest  fi«U 

Rhoda  Bronghton 

Olive  S.  Br^uQt 

W.  K.  Borford 

A.  GaUfeu^B  and  Mia.  I 

MadaG.  Grey 

Emily  A.  E.  ShirveB 

Francos  Holdeo 

Eleanor  Mary  Jansot 

Fraacis  Griffith  Tntw 

E.  J.  Keunudy 

Edith  Leyoestor 

W.  S.  LiUy 

Blary  Charlotte  Llojd 

Ann  Marrton 

Mary  J.  lUrtin 

8.  S.  Maoto 

Frank  MorriBOQ 

Harriet  MorriHoa 

Jotiiah  Oldfield 

Beee  Pender 

Fred.  Penniugtou 

Herbert  Philips 

Fred.    E.    Pirkia    mttd 

Pirkia 
R.  U.  Price 
Evelyn  Price 
R.  M.  Price 
iHMtber  Reed 
Ellen  Elcum  Reea 
J.  Herbert  SatoboU 
Hark  Thomhill,  J^, 
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^      Looking  biiek  on  this  long  stm^Ie  of  twooty  years,  in 
which  80  mnch  of  my  happinefls  aQd  the  happinoM  of  otlien> 

Ideu-or  than  myself,  has  been  engnlfod,  I  aao  ses  Uuit 
BtarLiDg  from  the  apparently  small  and  anbordinaio  qaeatioD 
of  Scientific  Ornelty,  the  eoDtroversy  has  been  growing  and 
wideoiag  taU  the  whole  departmont  of  ethics  dealing  with 
Hum*!  relation  lo  the  lower  animala  has  gradually  been 
incladed  in  it.  That  this  department  is  an  obtiouro  one.  and 
that  Ddither  the  Christian  Ohurches  nor  yet  philoeophio 
moralifits  have  hitherto  paid  it  anfficicnt  aU«FDtion,  is  now 
admitted.  That  it  is  Lime  that  it  Bhoold  be  carefully  studied 
and  worked  oat,  is  alao  dear. 

ScmetiniM  I  hftT«  Ihonght  (as  by  a  kw  of  oar  being  we 
Boem  driven  to  do  whenever  oar  bearta  aro  deeply  concerned) 
that  a  Divine  guidance  may  have  presided  orer  all  the  heart- 
breaking  delays  and  disappointments  of  this  weary  movement ; 
and  that  it  has  not  been  aUowod  to  terniitiate,  as  it  wonlil 
oorUuuly  have  done,  had  we  carried  oar  Bill  of  1876  in  ila 
original  form  tfarongh  ParUlUBiont.  Then  our  Society  woolil 
have  diMulvod  at  onoe ;  and,  a(t«r  a  ttma,  perhaps^  Uie  Act. 
however  well  designed,  would  have  become  more  or  luss  a 
d«ad  lottur ;  and  tlte  hydrahuads  of  Vivisection  would  have 
roafod  tlu'mHflvuti  ouui  more.  But,  as  it  has  actually 
bsppflO«d,  thu  dolay  and  failaro  of  oar  oarlior  efforts  and  our 
^p«onwqii80t  pondsteneo  tn  thoui,  have  fixed  atlentiou  on  this 
culminating  sin  against  the  lower  uiimals,  and  through  it 
on  all  other  Hins  agaibiit  thorn.  A  groat  revision  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  uuibmhtiMlly  tjikiuf(  place  ;  and  wlule  stmio 
(especially  Homan  Catholir)  Zoophilists  ban  ' 
MOght  tn  daenes  tad  matiiiiUs  and  troattses  of  •  ^, 

for  somo  authority  defining  Craolty  to  animals  to  bo  a  8iu, 
the  poverty  of  the  naanlla  of  all  nuh  invcatigaiioas,  and 
of  the  anxious  ooOatloo  of  Biblical  lezU  by  I^loatanU, 
b  gradually  revealing  the  fact  that,  in  this  whole  dopori- 
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moot  of  hauian  duty,  we  mtmi  look  to  the  God-enlighluiA 
conscienceR  of  iiving  mon  rather  than  to  the  dicta  «( 
departed  saInU,  or  casaiBts,  whose  aitoution  waa  direet«d  a- 
closively  to  the  relations  of  human  beings  w^ibb  each  otbar  vA 
with  Qod^  and  who  obvioauly  uovor  contemplated  tboaa  wfai/A 
we  hold  to  the  bmtes  with  adequate  serionsnees, — ^if  at  ilL 
Of  course  we  are  here  met,  just  aa  the  first  aiiti-SIaw7 
apoBttee  wore  met,  and  as  the  advowitee  of  every  laA 
development  of  mornlity  will  be  met  for  many  a  day  to  ooa«. 
by  the  fandamental  fallacy  of  the  Chrisliaa  Chorcbee  (in  tSal 
respect  resembling  Islam)  thai  there  is  a  finality  in  Dirai 
teaching,  and  that  thoy  have  been  for  two  thouaand  yean  is 
poflsessioD  of  the  laitt  word  of  God  to  man.  ProbestanU  m 
certainly  not  boiind  in  any  way  to  occapy  such  a  posttioa,  ar 
to  assume  that  a  final  revise  has  ever  been  issued,  or  ev«r  w3] 
be  issued  by  Divine  authority^  of  a  WhoU  r}niy  of  AfoB. 
Rather  are  they  called  on  piously  and  gratefolly  to  look  for  frorfi 
light  to  come  down,  age  after  age,  from  the  Father  of  Uj^btt: 
or  (if  thoy  ploaso  rather  so  to  consider  it)  further  davelo^- 
ment  of  the  Ohristian  Spirit  to  be  manifeeted  aa  men  kata 
better  to  incarnate  it  in  th<:«ir  minds  and  lives.  Ab  lor  Thai^ 
Ldce  myself,  it  is  natural  for  us  and  in  aeeordaneo  Willi  iM 
our  opinions,  to  believe  that  such  a  movement  as  ia  nov 
taking  place  over  the  civilised  world  on  behalf  of  damb  itnimaU, 
is  a  &esfa  Divine  impnlso  of  Alercy,  stirring  in  thooauiAi 
of  human  hearts,  and  deserving  of  reverent  choriahing  aad 
thankful  acceptance. 

It  is  my  supremo  hope  Uiat  when,  with  Grod's  help,  our  Asfi- 
vivisection  controversy  ends  in  years  to  oomey  long  after  1 
have  passed  away,  mankind  will  have  attained  ifii<nufk  tf 
a  rucognitiun  uf  our  duties  towards  Uie  lower  miimaU  ftt 
in  advance  of  that  which  we  now  commonly  hold.  If  tlui 
beautiful  dream  of  the  later  Isaiah  can  never  be  periaeUy 
.tmlised  on  this  planet  acd  none  uay  ever  find  that  thries"  J 
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fonnUln  "  wborMD  they  "  shall  not  hart  nor  destroy  "^ — 
lyet  at  least  the  iimo  will  cooia  whuu  do  luui  worthy  of  tha 
Dame  wUl  take  pUaturt  in  killiug  ;  and  hu  who  woold  torture 
onimkl  wiU  be  lookud  apon  as  (to  the  truMt  sense) 
**  inhuman  "  ;  unworthy  of  the  friendship  of  nuiu  or  love  of 
wooan.  The  long-oppressed  and  salfcring  bratea  will  then 
be  spared  many  a  pang  and  their  innocent  Uvea  made  far 
happier ;  while  the  hearts  of  men  will  grow  more  tender  to 
their  own  kind  by  coltivatiug  pity  and  tenderness  to  the 

kbeuta  and  birdu.    The  earth  wiU  at  hut  eoase  to  be  "  full  of 
violance  and  enwl  hobitatiooa." 
I  September,  1898. 

Tha  too  00D6dent  ozpeotatioDs  which  I  entertained  of  my 
permanent  oonnection  till  death  with  the  Society  which  I 
hiul  ftMinded  and  which  I  desigoed  to  make  my  heir,  have 
•las  I  been  disappointed.  It  was  perhaps  calnral  that  to 
my  long  exilo  from  London  and  eoosoquent  absonee  from  tha 

(Conimit(i<«t,  my  rontinniil  It'tlers  of  euijtiiry,  aili'lee^  And  (aa 
I  fnudly  uiid  riM>liBhly  imu^iuud)  aaatstauoa  in  tha  work  were 
fvU  t>j  Im  obtrusive,  -espueiaJly  by  the  newer  monbors.  One 
chftDge  ailoT  another  to  lh«  CounUtittinD  and  in  thn  Name  of  the 
Society »  bift  roo  more  or  li^es  in  opposibon  to  tbn  mling  vpirita; 
.and  biifuro  long  a  much  more  serious  difference  arose.  The 
|very  able  and  euergutic  Hon.  See.,  Hon.  Stephen  Ooleriilgo, 
[(who  bad  entered  on  bis  office  in  April,  1697)i  after  making 
•  the  ehanK<''"  ^  whirb  I  bare  rdlfntJ,  propovod  that  we 
■luiuld  introduce  a  BiU  intu  Parlianieut,  no  louj^or  on  the  old 

I  linos,  asking  for  the  Total  Prohibition  of  Viviih'ctinu,  but 
on  qnitd  a  difforcDt  bans;  dcniauding  ocrtaiD  "  Leaser 
Mmuum"  not  ysi  distinctly  formnlAtod,  but  intooded  to 
•npply  ohecka  to  the  pnwtieal  UwlecinaM  of  Ueanaod 
Viruiecturs.  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  Ittother  (now  Lord 
Coleridg»),  had,  twelve  or  IbartMn  jmn  htSott,  iirg«d  no 
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I  thai 


far  ToUl  Pntibitiao, : 


ibfl  po&y  of  Bertrietioo  and  brag  ia  s  biD  ■eoDofia^ 
Bat  to  iKupnposilIkMlnftfatkMBOfitstraBiioatrBBrf^M. 
wriing  ftloog  punpUei  an  ttw  FoOmj  of  Btatrittaam  far  tb 
ywpuaa  ;  Mid  it  had  bem  (u  I  fliov^t),  allogetlMr  gtWD  ^ 
Mid  Ibrgottaft.  It  w«nU  ^pear,  hewwwr,  thai  Oa  id« 
remained  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  miBd« — with  tlie  *»  'Hiiiiliia 
thai  be  now  ngarded  "Leaser  Ueaanea"  not  aa  iiri 
Reatrietion,  bat  aa  steps  to  Ptohibitiott ;  and  for  tlua  ynlirj 
be  obtained  the  lofiage  of  the  ■ugority  ai  tho  fiff^mfl^ 
thoQ^  not  of  the  oldest  membera. 

The  reader  vbo  will  tindly^toes  baefc  ovor  the  prcead^ 
pages  (900-806),  wffl  see  the  aweadiDg  impcwtanca  I  atti^ 
to  the  raainteoaoce  of  tha  siriet  principle  of  Aboiaion^— 
whereby    our    party  renooncee  aU  compranuse   -with  fta 
*'  abominable  sin/'  and  relbsca  to  be  sgun  nhnalod  bj  tts 
hoeos-pocBS  of  VtriBectora  and  their  deoepiive  mnMatbalks. 
Bat  an  over-wtimate  (as  it  sevma  to  me)  of  the  aaportuieacf 
Parliamentary  aotion,  and  eerUinly  an  imdnr  natimata  of  ttwl 
of  tha  gniat  popnlM  propaganda  whereon  onr  hopes  miMt  tttti- 
mal£ly  rest, — a  propaganda  which  wonld  be  paralysed  by  the 
advocacy  of  half  measons,— cansed  Mr.  Colendga   nod  bn 
fheDds  to  Uke  an  opposite  view.     Afler  a  lung  and,  to  ms, 
heart-breaking  struggle,  I  was  fiuaUy  dcfaatod  by  m.  vole  «f 
89  to  23,  at  a  Council  Meeting  oo  the  9th  Febroary,  1000. 
Thu  policy  of  I^esaer  MeaeortiS  waa  adoptiwl  by  the  newj|y> 
ehriatetied  .Vtjcu>itu/  Soeittjf ;  and  1  and  all  the  oldest  BMOibMa 
and  fonadors  of   the    Victoria    SLreei   Society    aomnrfldi^ 
withdrew  from  what  we  bad  proudly,  but  very  miatabenly, 
called  "onr"  Bocioty-    Amongst  as  wereMr-MarkThamhin, 
Mias  Maraton,  Mr.  and  Mr^i.  Adlam,  Lady  Mooat-Tc 
Mr.  and  Mrn.  Frank  Murri«on,  Lady  Faget,  M«*lninii 
Eya,  and  Countesi  Baldt-IU.     To  all  workers  ta  the 
Iheie  namee  will  ataud  aa  rtiprescDUDg  the  very 
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^^^^^^^  jtiis.  UL.JIIMO  UP"  uttunsa.  ^] 

H  Ibe  wbola  party  riooe  it  begui  lie  life  23  years  Ago.     Tb« 

y  oldest  and  most  f&iLhfa]  worker  of  al],  L&dy  Oamperdown, 

who  had  aidod  me  with  the  first  memorial  m   1874,  and 

^.    who  had  attended  the  Committee  from  first  to  lust,  had  risoo 

^m  6*001  her  deatb-bod  to  write  a  letter  Implorinff  the  OhairmAD 

^       not  to  support  the  damand  for  Leeaar  Measures.     She  died 

before  the  declBioD  was  reached,  and  her  tonohing  letter*  in 

■pite  of  my  entreatiea,  waa  not  rend  to  the  CoDgress. 

After  leaving  Ube  old  Society  with  unspeakable  pain  and 
mortiflcatioo  I  felt  it  incnmbent  on  me,  while  I  yet  batl  a 
little  fftrength  left  for  work  and  ^n»  not  wholly  "played 
ont "  (as  I  believe  I  waa  snppoMd  to  be  by  the  new  npirits 
at  the  o£Bee)  to  ostAblish  some  centre  where  the  only  principle 
on  which  the  cause  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  safely  maintained 
ahoold  b«  permanently  Mtablishod,  and  to  which  1  eoold 
tranifiBr  tbe  legaey  of  £10,000  which  then  stood  In  my  Will 
bequeathed  nnoonditioDaUy  to  the  Committee  of  the  NalioiuU 
Booiety.  My  first  effort  was  to  reqoest  tbe  Comratttou  of 
tbe  I  London  Anti-  YiviMtctiim.  Sorutjf  to  givo  ma  snoh  pledge  na 
it  waa  eompetmt  to  afford  tbot  it  would  not  promote  any 
measure  in  Parliament  short  of  Atiolilion.  This  plodge  boiiig 
formally  reftued*  there  romaiuud  for  me  no  reaonroe  bat  to 
attempt  ouoe  more  in  my  old  Sfiu  to  ereato  a  new  Auti  Vivi- 
section Society ;  and  I  rottolved  to  call  it  Tm  Bairtsu  Uniom 
ron  m  AvotmoM  or  TivuK(moN,  and  to  make  it  a  Fedara- 
tioo  of  Branch  Boeiataea,  having  itn  crnitre  in  Brialol  wharo  my 
ftannob  old  foUoW'Worlwrs  had  had  their  office  for  many  yoan 
astabUabed  ao<l  in  first-rate  ordar.  I  invited  as  many  frianda 
ai  aaamad  daairottf  of  joiamg  in  my  ondortaldng,  to  a 
N  private  OoafiuMooa  bare  at  Hangwrt ;  and  1  had  Ibe  pleaaoM 
^H  of  raeeiving  and  entertaining  them  for  three  days  whilt>  wo 
^K  quietly  arranged  tlie  eonatitution  of  the  now  DdIuu  with  tbe 
^^  invaliialtlo  hdp  of  oor  Chairman.  Mr.  Nornn.  K.C..  late  one 
of  Uia  Joatieaa  of  the  Hnprmno  Conrt,  Calrutta. 
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The   British   Union  was,  ia  the  fulluwing  moatfa,  <Joii« 
1898),  foriiifUly  eousUt,nte(i  at  a  public  coufureuce  in  Brislol; 
luid  it  ia  at  prcseut  working  vigoroasly  in  Bristol  and   in   it 
various  Branches  in  Wales,  Liverpool.  York,  MacAleBfiold«] 
SheiBeld,  Yarmouth  auJ  Lundon.    All  informutioo  eonc&rmxig* 
it  and  its  spocial  couslltutiou   (whoruby  the  BrancbM   wiUlj 
all  profit    by  boqaesta  to  the  Union)  may  be  obtaini»d 
enquiry  from  cither  our  admirable  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Boaoool 
(Cret«    Hill,    Woatbrn-you-Trym,    Bristol)  ;     oar    zealous 
Kecrotary,  Miss  Baker,  20,  Triangle,  Bristol ;  or  oar  Hod. 
Treasurer,   John    Norris,    Esq.,    K.C.,    Devonahire    Club, 
Loudon. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  may  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
Anti- Vivisection  Cause,  and  who  have  shared  my  views  on  it 
as  set  forth  in  my  numberless  pamphlets  and  letters,  and  to 
those  specially  who,  like  myself,  intend  to  beqaeath  money 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Scientifio  Cruelty,  I  dow 
earnestly    say    as    my    final    Counsel  :    SUPPOBT    THE 

Bumsn  UNION  I 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
My  HtniB  m  Walka. 

1m  AprS,  1684,  myfrwnJ  aud  1  quittod  t^ndofii  buvtng 
pernuuumUy  lot  <mr  hooM  in  South  E«iiuiigioii  to  Mm. 
Kfltoble.  Tlie  strun  of  t/jDdua  life  lud  boeomo  too  garni  for 
ms,  and  adviwcizig  ytj&n  uul  uurruwod  izieome  logethar 
oomueUed  rotroAt  iu  gotxl  timo.  I  coqUuqaI  Lbcu  AOd  over 
nuee,  of  eoimot  to  work  for  tixe  AuLi-vivucction  ofttiae;  bat 
I  nuffud  my  Honorvy  Socrotu^'sbip,  Jane  26tb,  18K-t, 
and  left  the  cuUro  oliargo  of  tbo  ofibe  aod  of  oditing  Uia 
ZwifkUitt  lo  Mr.  Bryau.* 

A  bw  moothf  later  I  was  duturbed  to  hoar  that  Uie  Hon. 
Sltqpbaii  Coleridge  (Lord  Colondgc's  seoaiid  sou)  who  had 
always  been  particularly  kind  and  eoDudu-ate  towards  iiio» 
had  startod  a  fbnd  to  (brm  a  farowoU  teatunoaial  to  me  from 
any  (cllow-workon.  Bilr.  Coloridgo  addrossod  oar  lewUug 
■Mnbvs  and  friwda  in  tho  foUowing  lottor : — 

**  18,  OtIq(^  Oardons.  S.W^ 

*' Aogoftt,  18BA. 
**  Sir  or  Madam. 

"Ai   Uu3  t!"Ut>^   moating  of  Uio   Victoria    Stnwt   and 
IniaruBtioaaJ  Sociotioa  for  ibo  Total  Abolition  of  ViviKocliOD* 
[OD  the  S6th  4ana,  Uiai  Kraaoea  Power  Oobbe,  foe  i iwaiiiiii 
forth  in  tha  kbhoaI  report,  gan  in  her  raalgBattOM  el 


*  Maajr  itecatm*  bava  aappoaed  that  I  Am  *tU)  ooeeeniad  with 
the  manafvowal  of  thai  joornal;  boi,  oaeeii*  aa  aa  oaM>lmi»l 
oantribauir.  Miali  ia  not  Iba  caa*.  Yba  endlk  of  tha  adlkwatilp  for 
the  laal  %m  yoam  (wUeb  I  ootuidar  lo  be  fna*)  nafei  nUnfy  wttb 
Ur.  Bryan. 
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the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary,  and  it  waa  aoeepfceJ  «dk 
deep  rcloctance. 

**  The  executive  committee,  meotinf;  nhortly  aftervinb 
DDiuiimously  paFtsed  a  reflolation  to  the  effect  tlai  tb 
occasion  onght  uob  to  t>o  passed  over  by  tbe  Societf 
nnreco^ined,  and  a  lint  of  RobsoribcrH  to  a  teatimbllial  Iv 
Hisa  Cobbo  boa  booD  opened.  The  object  of  this  letter  is 
to  aoqaaint  yon  of  these  facte  and  to  aiTort]  yoa  the  oppor- 
touHy  of  adding  yonr  name  to  the  list  sboold  yoti  de^n  !• 
do  so. 

"  Year  after  year  from  (ho  fotmdation  of  the  Sooieliei 
and  before,  Mimi  Cobbe  ha!)  foagbt  against  tho  prmottoe  c< 
the  tortnre  of  animals  with  constant  eamestneas*  cob- 
spicQons  power,  and  enthoaiftsm  born  of  a  noblo  caoao. 

"  That  teiitimoatala  are  too  pleutifnl  it  may  pcrhapA  ki 
urged  with  tmth;  but  many  of  os  who  dcfprecate  lbs 
practice  of  ViviH<>ciiou  feel  that  Ritcb  a  life  aa  tlisa*  cl 
honniir  and  dt^votiou,  wero  it  to  stand  Qurocogmsed  aad 
imackDowlodged.  woald  mark  as  as  entirely  nngrateful. 
'*  I  remain* 

**  Yoor  faithfal  servant, 

"  Strphkn  Colrriiksk.** 
(Honorary  Secretary  and  Trcosarcr  to  the  fund.) 

In  a  short  space  of  time,  I  was  told^  a  thoosand  ponndi 
was  coUuctcd :  and  it  was  kindly  and  thonghtfiilly  expended  in 
baying  mo  on  annmty  of  £100  a  year.  Tbo  amonnt  of  laliev 
and  trouble  which  oil  tbeao  arraDgemenU  must  have  eoat  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge  must  have  been  very  great  indeed,  ami 
only  most  gennino  kindness  of  heart  and  regard  for  me  oonld 
have  indaced  him  to  andertake  Ihem.  I  was  very  mach 
startled  whon  I  heard  of  this  gift  aiiil  very  nnwilling  to  accept 
it,  as  Ir  some  degree  taking  away  the  pleosurablo  seniw  I 
bad  had  of  working  aU  along  grataitoasly  for  the  poor 
bcasta,  and  of  having  soerificod  for  some  years  nearly  aU  my 
'tcirory   earnings   to   duvota   mys^-'ir  to    tboir    waso. 
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I  objfwUoDS  wore  ovor-ruloJ  by  friemllj  insistdnM,  and  Lord 
I  Shailcsbary  prceeatfid  the  Teatimonial  to  me  in  the  following 
[letter  :— 

"^4,  OrotmaiDr  Sgnar«,  W., 

"Fobruwy  2Gtb.  1895. 
•*  My  dear  Miss  Oobbe. 

"Tlio  Gonunieteo  of  ih«  Anti'TiTWooium  Society,  and 
other  oontribototA,  tiavo  nssijtDed  to  mo  the  Agreeable  doty 
of  nqnerting  yoa  to  do  thom  the  kiDdaeaa  and  tbo  honotir, 
in  ftooept  the  aooompuyiog  Teetimoni&l. 

"  It  expre«aatt,  1  can  aMure  yon,  thoir  deep  and  real 
HIU8  of  kba  vaeft  aerrioea  you  haTe  ronderod  to  the  ^vorld, 
by  the  derotioo  o(  your  time,  your  taleuta  aud  mdefatiKabla 
Mftl)  to  tho  ■■■■rtion  of  prmciploa  which,  tboogh  prtmartly 
bvoQgttt  tnto  aotion  for  tbo  bonoGt  and  proteotioii  of  tlw 
inferfor  ordere  of  the  Croation,  are  of  paramoont  importanee 
to  the  bonoor  aod  soonrity  of  the  whole  Hainan  Race. 

"  We  heartily  pray  that  yoo  may  enjoy  all  lioolth  and 
bappineaa  In  yonr  retiromeat,  which,  we  trust,  will  bo  but 
tsmporarj  Wo  shall  fre^oently  aak  the  aid  of  yonr 
ooawMla  and  lire  in  hopo  of  yonr  apeody  return  to  actiTO 
•xartion,  in  the  oaroor  in  which  you  bare  Ubourod  ao 
Tigorooaly,  and  which  yoa  bo  ainoerely  love. 

r**  Doliare  me  to  ha, 
**y«r7  truly  joura, 
"D 
wit 
nob 


I  ncknowlLMlKed  Lard  ShaAaabory'a  letter  u  fbUowa : — 

*•  Uougwrt,  DolgeUy.  N.  Woloa, 

«  February  Wtli. 
"  Dm>  Loid  8baft««bnry, 

"  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  exprCia  to  you  the  feeUafSi 
with  which  I  baTe  jaiit  read  yoor  letter,  uid  received  tlie 
ooblo  gift  wlitch  aooomiHUiied  It.  Yoa  and  all  the  gooit 
trieiida  aud  fellow  workea  who  faave  tbna  done  me  boooof 
aDdldndocui  will  have  added  moofa  to  Ibo  mmterlol  oomCbrt 
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uiid  eojojnient  of  Buch  yeua  bm  xusy  rem&ui  to  rae^  to 
you  have  done  still  more  for  mo,  by  fiUing  nxy  lu^rt  vtA 
Ibe  happy  sense  of  beinf;  cared  for. 

"  That  yoa  aboald  estimate  mich  work  as  I  bmrs  best 
ftble  to  do  BO  tugfaly  as  yotir  letter  exprcttMMi,  vlule  il  te 
nrpanes  anything  I  can  myself  tbink  I  have  aooampBikai. 
ysi  makes  me  very  proad  and  very  thaokfoJ  to  Ood. 

"  Whatever  has  bf»n  done  by  me  in  the  way  at  nUi| 
op  opposition  to  acientific  cmclty  faaa  been  nMainnl  c^ 
beoaoae  I  bad  the  inestimable  advantage  at  being  wipperlai 
and  guided  by  yoa  from  first  to  last,  and  aided  step  by  stUF 
by  the  unwearied  gympatby  and  oo-operation  ot  my  dear 
and  gcuetouB  feUow-labooiers. 

"  Tb&so  worda  are  very  inadequate  to  ooorey  uy  IhiBto 
to  yoa  for  this  gift  and  all  year  past  goodneea  toitards  bm^ 
and  those  which  I  would  fain  offer  timoffh  yoa  to  tb« 
Ckimmittee  and  ail  the  Snbeoribers  to  thia  aploidid 
Testimonial ;  especially  to  tlie  Hon.  Secret&ry,  iriio  ha 
undertaken  the  great  troable  which  the  ooUectiOB  ol  it 
must  have  inTolved.  I  can  but  repeat,  I  *■>»»"%■  yoa  u^ 
them  with  my  whole  heart.  ~ 

"  Most  sincerely,  dear  Lord  Shafteebnry,  and 
"  Gratefully  yoor», 

"Fbakobs  Powstt  CoBia.** 


TbLa  addition  to  my  Uttlo  income  made  op  for  eartain 
loeaes  which  I  had  incnrred,  and  raised  it  to  about  its  origindl 
moderate  leTol^  enabling  mc  to  share  the  expenaea  of  oor 
Welsh  cott4ige.  I  was,  however,  of  eonree,  a  poor  woomb, 
and  not  in  a  position  to  help  my  friend  to  b've  (as  wm  bott 
eameBtly  desired  to  do)  in  her  larger  hoase  in  Hengwri.  We 
m*de  an  effort  to  arrange  it  9o,  loving  the  plftoe  nA 
enjoying  Lho  IxMiuty  of  the  woods  and  gardeni  nuttuUn^j 
But  we  knew  it  could  not  be  our  permaaeat  bome;  and  a 
aaitable  tenant  having  come  on  the  field,  offcHng  to  tak*  ft 
^Ibr  a  term  of  years  which  would  naturally  reach  bayood  oar 
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lirra.  wc  fell  that  tho  end  of  our  poMamion  wu  drawing 
noar.  I  wu  v<ny  aorrowful  for  my  own  eafcSf  uhI  ctill 
more  for  that  of  mj  friend  who  had  always  bad  peculiar 
atUehment  to  the  ptH&  1  rafleoted  painfully  that  if  1  had 
been  only  a  little  better  off,ibe  might  not  tuive  Uwa  ubligvd 
to  rcUiiquiith  her  proper  home. 

All  this  wu  odeupyiiig  ine  much.  It  wm  a  Thomdaj 
morning,  and  the  gentlenuui  who  proponed  to  booome  the 
tfnaat  of  Hengwri  wan  to  oome  on  Monday  to  make  a 
dt*finite  offer  which,— onoe  accepted, — would  hare  boon  held 
to  bind  my  friend. 

I  went  downstairs  into  the  old  oak  hall  in  the  morning 
and  opened  the  post-bag.  Among  the  largo  packet  of  luttote 
which  uMiuUly  aw&ite  me  fibere  waa  one  from  a  eolicitor  in 
Uverpool.  I  IcDOw  that  my  kind  old  friend  Mrs.  Vatca  bad 
died  Uie  week  before,  and  I  had  been  iiiforiuod  that  she  had 
left  me  ber  reaidoary  legatee ;  bat  I  imagined  her  to  be  in 
narrow  otrciuuUnoaa,  and  that  a  few  huadndi  would  be 
tbenttennoatofmy  ponibIeLnberitanc«;  DotsaflSoieDi,ataU 
•vents,  to  alTect  appreciably  my  available  income.  I  opened 
the  Bolidtor'e  letter  Twy  eooUy  and  foond  myaalf  to  be^ — eo 
far  aa  all  my  wanta  and  wiahea  «arteiui,— «  riflh  woman. 

The  atory  of  this  legacy  ii  a  very  touching  one.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  Mra.  Vatea  till  a  few  year*  before  bar  death, 
and  when  ihe  waa  already  Tesy  aged.  6ba  began  hy 
Banding  large  and  g«iaroua  donationa  of  £fi<),  and  £80,  nt  a 
time  to  our  Society.  Later,  idie  ouno  ap  from  tiverpool  to 
London  wfaon  I  wax  managing  nfToirw  without  a  Secrvtary, 
luid,  linditig  mu  nt  thii  ofBoe,  ahe  gave  mo  a  ittill  larger 
donation,  actuully  in  bank-notaa.  She  waa  an  Unitarian,  ur 
ntber  a  Tbaiai,  like  myiolf ;  and  having  takan  very  wann 
intwnl  in  my  booka,  ihe  Hmned  to  be  drawn  to  me  by  a 
doable  aympathy,  both  on  account  of  ratiguraB  aymp«tliiea, 
and  thoaa  we  ahareil  on  bohalf  of  the  viviaocled  anlmAla,    Of 
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course  I  explained  to  her  the  details  of  tay  work,  Aod  : 
took  the  warmefit  interest  in  it.     After  I  resigned  mj  offi» 
of  HoDorary  Secrctar}-,  she  seemed  to  prefer  to  gire  )ur 
principal    contributJonB   personally  to   me    to   ezpnid  far 
the  catun  according  to  my  judgment,  and  twice  nhe  sent  im 
large  sums,  with  stricteet  mjunctt^m  to  keep  her  n&me,  and 
eveD  the  locality  of  the  donor,  secret.     I  called  these  gifts  ray 
Truat  Fund,  and  made  grants  from  it  to  working   alL'ea  all 
over  the  world.  I  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  it  in  printing  larg* 
quantitieg  of  papers.     Of  comse  I  began  by  sending  her  a 
balance  sheet  of  my  expenditure ;  but  this  she  forbade  me  to 
repeat,  ao  I  could  only  from  time  to  time  write  her  looe 
letters  (copied  for  me  by  my  friend  as  my  writing  taxed  bfr 
sight),  telling  her  all  we  were  doing.     At  last  she  csftni^  to  hm 
us  here  in  answer  to  oiu*  repeated  invitations,  but  could  do( 
be  persuaded  to  atop  more  than  one  night.     Talking  to  m» 
out  walking,  Rhe  asked  me :  "Would  I  take  charge  of  aocna 
money  she  wished  to  laave  for  protection    of    animale  ta 
Liverpool  f    I  answered  that  I  could  not  engage  to  do  this, 
and  begged  her  to  entrust  it  (as  she  eventually  did)  tq  some 
friend  resident  in  the  place.     Then  she  said  shjly :  "  Well, 
you  do  not  object  to  my  leaving  you  something  for  youraslf —  j 
to  my  making  you  my  remduary  l^ateet"  adding  to  (be' 
question  some  words  of  auction.     Of  course  I  could  ooly 
pre«  her  hand  and  say  I  was  grateful  for  her  kind  thought 
She  did  it  all  so  simply,  that,  being  prcpoeeefised  with  ib« 
idea  that  she  was  in  rather  narrow  circumstanoefi^  and  that 
she  bad  already  given  me  the  savings  of  her  lifetime  in  the 
TVost  Fund,  it  neviT  even  occurred  to  mo  that  this  readnacy 
le^ateeship  oould  be  an  important  matter,  after  abe  had 
provided  (as  she  was  sure  to  do)  for  all  legitimate  clainui  apoft 
her.     Nothing  could  exceed  my  a*«tonishmeiit  when  I  found 
how  large  wns  the  sum  bequcatht-d  in  this  unpretending  way.  | 
Mj  friend  thouglit  1    must    be    ill    from    the   difficulty  I 
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seem  to  hftve  fount]  in  cwmmaadiEig  my  voice  to  tetl  lior  Uie 
ftLrongu  uows  whub  she  came  into  the  h&U,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  nflor  1  hud  read  that  epoch-making  letter ! 

Certainly  uover  vhab  u  great  gift  mude  with  such  perfect 
detiea^.  Un.  Yates  had  taken  carp  that  1  ubould  bftvo  no 
reason,  so  long  oh  dbe  liveil,  to  sujipose  mysi-lf  under  any 
pereona)  obligation  to  her.  Since  then,  it  may  bo  believed 
that  my  heart  haa  never  ocntfed  to  choruh  hur  memory  with 
tender  gratitude,  and  to  n«wiciato  tho  thoii<<Iit  uf  lior  with 
all  the  oomforttt  of  the  home  which  her  wealth  has  secured 
for  me. 

Mn,  Tftt«K,  at  the  time  I  tmnw  hor,  bad  been  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  the  widow  of  Mr.  llicfaard  Vaughan  Yat«t,  a 
liverpodl  Mttefaatit.  The  following  obitttary  notice  of  her 
appeared  in  iHe  ZoophiUMt,  Norembir  2nd,  1891.  I  may 
«dd  that  beoido  her  peraonal  legacy  to  me  (given  simpl)'  by 
her  will  to  "her  friend  Hiw  FranoeH  Power  Cobbo," 
without  comment  of  any  load)  lAn.  Tatec  gave  XI, 000  to 
the  Victoria  Street  Society,  as  well  ok  X1,000  to  tho 
XiTerpool  Society  for  Prtn-ention  of  Crnt'lty  to  Animnlt; 
both  bequeetd  being  ovvr  and  alA>ve  li-|^adeM  to  hor  axucuton^ 
rrlntivuK  and  dvpendentM  :— 


•OBITUAUY. 

*'T»i;  laTS  Mu.  Yatk& 

*Tbe  moloria  Stnel  Society  and  tb»  cauw  uf  Aati- 
vtvuvctioij  have  lost  thuir  moet  g«n«rtio«  iiup]iuriur  in  Alrm. 
Richard  Yatee,  of  LiTerpuul  ;  a  good  aud  uublu  woman  if 
ever  there  w«r»  on*.  Born  in  hawbU  circonutanoeak  oho 
was  one  of  the  tnuet  gentlowomon  who  over  lived.  Ber 
wide  oaltiTuUon  of  mind,  broadly  lil»cnd  bat  deeply 
reltgioa*  spirit  uid  eound,  nluor  judgment,  naudned 
oonapicoouA  oven  m  extreme  uld  i4(e.  The  bt«r1a  o(  Ihnwe 
whom  ahe  uidoU  m  their  tod  for  the  poor  bruCu,  wlib  4 
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generonty  only  equalled  by  the  delicMy  of   ita  iimiiftili 
tions,  will  ever  keep  her  memory  ta  tondor   and  gnteM 

A  warmly-feeling  nrticle  in  the  Inquirer,  October  lOlit, 
1891,  known  to  lie  by  hor  friond  and  paator.  Her.  Ynleatism 
Daries,  gave  the  following  sketch  of  her  life.  It  ia  doe  to 
her  whose  generosity  bjts  ao  brightened  my  lator  jean,  tkat 
my  autobiograpliy  should  contain  tsowe  such  record  ol 
goodnctB  and  u^tefulness. 

"Hub.  Richard  Tattobjln  Tatks. 

"On  Thureday  evening,  October  Ist,  thers  panttd 
fully  away  one  who  was  the  last  of  her  gooeratiou  ;  bearing  i 
name  honoured  in  Liverpool  since  the  Rev.  John  Tat«K.  ta 
the  latter  part  of  last  eentory  and  the  early  yoora  of  <hi^ 
ministered  in  Paradiw  Street  Ohape),  and  his  sooa  took 
their  plooefl  in  the  first  rank  of  the  mcrcbaota  nd 
philanthropic  citizens  of  the  town.  Anne  Simpaoa  «v 
bom  November  10th,  IBO^  and  to  the  last  rctoioed  hafOf 
reooUectionH  of  her  childbood'a  homo,  a  simpio  cottaM  ia 
the  pleasant  Cheshire  coootry.  She  married,  in  tba  mid- 
aommer  of  1832,  Mr.  Eichard  Tanghan  Yaboa,  hariog  bi 
apent  a  year  (for  purpoaee  of  education)  in  the  hnniirliiiH 
of  Dr.  Ijant  Carpenter,  at  Bristol,  of  whom  aha  «lwa|» 
spoke  with  great  veneration.  Richly  endowtxi  v^ 
nntunil  grace  and  delicacy*  of  feelinfc,  true  nobility  of  bear^ 
and  grt'st  simplicity,  suAtuincd  by  earnest  raligioaa  Acting 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  there  was  never  hajipier  ohfliftf 
than  this,  which  gave  to  Mrt.  Vatvs  the  larger  opportnoitMW 
of  wealth  and  freedom  in  50cie^,  She  itfaauwl  her 
husband's  interest  in  many  pbilaothmptc  lalioara,  hia  cv* 
for  the  Harrington  Sclioola,  founded  by  his  father,  and  ftir 
the  LiverjKml  luj4tiLi)t«>,  his  pleasure  and  his  nnricti<i  ia 
thu  making  of  tho  Prinoe's  "Purk,  opened  in  1S49,  aa  hit  pft 
to  the  town,  She  shared  also  to  the  full  his  debght  la 
walks  of  art  and  in  foreign  travel.  The  bte  Ber.  Chaila 
Widnteed  published  some  charming  reminiaoonosB  of  ooa 
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their  lUliaa  journeys;  and  diiU  mora  noUbl«  wm  ibai 
jOQrnoy  throogb  Kgypfc,  Sin&i.  aod  Paloiitino,  rooordod  by 
Miiw  H&rriei  M&rtinoftn  in  ber  Batttm  rru««2. 

"Since  ber  btutbaiid'fl  lioftib.  in  lH5tS,  Mrs.  Yates  bu 
stood  bnvely  olono,  lirinK  very  (^uivityt  but  koonly 
alive  to  all  tlie  intereatii  of  tbo  world,  witb  ordeoi 
f^mpathy  for  every  ri^tcoaa  caase.  and  geueroiis  help 
ever  ready  for  pnblic  needa  aa  fur  private  charity.  No  one 
will  over  know  the  fall  moasore  of  hor  acta  of  tdndneui 
her  caro  (or  tbe  least  defeodod,  her  niaoy  qniet  ways  of 
doing  good.  She  was  a  great  lover  of  domb  oreatoreat  and 
felt  a  pasfiionate  indignation  at  erery  Und  of  emelty. 
Poor-fooled  waiCi  aod  strayi  often  fonnd  a  plaoaant  refnga 
in  her  boQso,  and  for  many  yoars  abe  was  an  acUvo  work^ 
lor  tlio  local  branch  of  the  Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  Tbe  cabmen  and  donkey-boys  of 
Liverpool  at  tlir-ir  annnal  sappers  have  long  been  familiar 
with  her  kindly  face  and  gracioos  vrord,  and  many  a  time 
bos  fapr  intrepid  pnitectt  checked  an  act  of  crnclty  in  the 
pahlic  stroota.  The  friuud  of  Pranooe  Power  Oabbo,  she 
look  a  deep  and  paitiful  inbereet  in  tbo  work  of  the 
Victoria  Street  Society  fur  the  Suppression  «l  Viviaootionf 
and  Kosiainod  its  vrork  through  many  yean  by  ganeroiu 
giftn.  HeraoU  a  solitary  woman  in  tlienn  later  yeaiaiit  wm 
to  Uia  solitary  and  deleoooleae  that  her  Rympathlos  moel 
H  qolakly  went.  Sba  desired  foe  women  larger  powom  to 
'  dafood  ftbsir  own  helpliwiiiii.  ko  ahaie  in  goremnMUifc  fur 
ttM  amtUoratlon  of  sooiatj,  and  to  share  afaw  la  the  world'M 
woffk.  She  had  a  svrprislag  euermr  and  peralstonoe  <rf  wUl 
in  attending  to  her  own  affairs  and  doing  tbe  onselftsli  work 
she  had  most  at  hoart.    Wjtli  a  plain  t(ntuu--ity  to  the  duty 

■  that  was  clear,  oho  woot  out  to  the  ta«t,  wtumovor  It  was 
pomiblo,  to  vote  at  every  oleotion  where  ahe  hod  a  vote  to 
give,  and  to  attend  mneWngs  of  a  political  aod  naoful  social 
Ioliaraotor.  Hem  was  a  life  of  groat  nnseUshnoss  and  tcoa 
humility.  Suffering  most  of  all  through  sympathy  with 
otliorm.  Kho  lonK4>d  for  more  light  lo  iliasipate  Uie  dhrkar 
Khadows  of  the  world.  And  abo  herself,  wherever  it  was 
H^MSSi^^^^^i^^^^^ 
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possible  to  hex  patieat  &iUifulneaa  and  generous 
drore  sway  the  darlmess.  prmyiog  thus  (be  best  otf 
and  making  li^'bt  and  gladness  in  iimuzaerable  hearta. 

**  After  only  a  lew  days  of  Utnefls  abe  fell  asLerp. 
memorial  aervioe  waa  bdd  on  Sunday  la«t  in  the  JLndrt 
Cbapel  of  Toxteih.  where  for  many  yoAra  ab«  iiftshilj 
woFBhipped.  The  But.  T.  D.  Daris  preached  the  sk^b, 
uad  al^o  on  the  foUowiog  tlay,  at  the  Bixkcmhead  FlayWci 
Uill  Cemtjtery,  spoko  tho  words  ol  faiUi  at  bar  grava"— 
Inqmrer,  Ociober  10th. 

I  have  erceted  over  her  last  reeting-plaoe  (a»  I  lesra^ 
that  she  disliked  heavy  horizontal  tombstones),  a  Urp 
Qprighl  8lul>  of  pulitjlmd  red  Aberdeen  granite.  After  b* 
name  and  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  deatb,  ShakespMn'i 

singnlarly  appropriate  Uno  is  inscribed  on  Lfae  stone : 

"  &W£KT  Mebgy  »  NosnjTX's  True  Bamzc** 


On  receiving  that  eventful  Thursday  morning  tbe  news  < 
the  nnJooked-for  riches  which  had  fuUtui  to  zny  lot,  our  first 
act  was  uaturaUy  to  tclcgr&pb  to  the  woald-b«  tenant  liurt 
**  another  offer"  (to  wit  mine  I)  "had  been  aeeeptod  for 
Hengwrt."  The  miserieB  of  houi>«-It»lting  and  hMDe-Ieavii^ 
wore  over  for  us,  wc  traat,  so  long  as  oar  Uvus  may  last. 

There  Is  not  much  more  to  be  told  in  tliig  laat  cbaptcr  i^ 
my  story.  Tho  expansion  of  life  in  many  diruetadm 
whicli  wualUi  brtugu  with  it,  is  as  easy  and  ploasant  aa  tht 
uoutractiou  of  it  by  poverty  is  the  revcrso.  Yet  I  have  BOC 
altered  the  opinion  I  formed  long  ago  when  I  beeame  poor 
after  my  father's  death,  that  the  importance  ve  eonuMmlf 
attach  to  pecuniary  conditions  is  somewhat  ezag^eratedt  (m 
long  as  a  compotenco  is  kft)  and  that  otbt>.r  thingi,— lor 
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«XAmpla,  thfi  poeBeuioD  of  good  walking  powers,  or  of  strong 
•ywight  or  of  good  hearing,  not  to  speak  of  the  still  mora 
preciooB  things  of  the  affootions  uid  spirit, — are  larger 
elements,  by  far,  in  human  happiness  than  that  which  richfts 
eontribntes  thereto.  Of  eonrse  I  have  been  very  glad  of  thin 
nalookad-lbr  wealth  in  my  old  age.  I  have  felt,  first  and 
before  aD  things  el«e,  the  immense  satisfactioD  of  being  able 
to  help  the  Anti'viTiaeotion  cause  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
while  I  live,  and  to  provide  for  some  further  eontinnanoe  of 
sneh  halp  after  I  die.  And  next  to  this  I  have  r^oioed  thai 
the  eomfort  and  repose  of  our  beautiful  and  beloved  home 
it  Mfforftd  to  my  friend  and  myself. 


L 


The  friendly  readar  who  kM  travelled  wtfh  me  through 
joomoy  of  aoy  three-soon  ye«ra  and  ten,  from  my 
singularly  happy  childhood  in  my  old  home  at  Nowbridge  to 
this  iti  bourne  on  the  road.  wOl  now,  I  hope,  leave  me 
with  kindly  wishes  for  a  peaeeAi]  evening,  and  a  not-t4>o- 
diiUnt  eurfew  bell ;  in  this  dear  old  house,  and  with  my 
beloved  friend  for  companion. 


The  photograph  of  Henflwrt,  which  will  be  inserted  in 
theee  last  pages,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  house  itself,  butean 
convey  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  rivers,  woods  and 
mountains  aU  round.  No  spot  in  the  kingdom  I  think,  not 
even  in  the  lovely  Lake  oonatry,  unites  so  many  elementa  of 
beauty  as  this  part  of  Wales.  The  mountains  are  not  very 
lofty. — even  glorious  Oader  where  the  giant  Idria,  (so 
says  the  legend)  aat  in  the  rooky  '*  eliair "  (Caxy<nr)  on 
the  summit  and  studied  the  stars, — is  trifling  compared  to 
Upine  height,  and  a  molehill  to  Andes  and  Himalayas ;  yet 
is  its  form,  and  that  of  all  theee  Cambtiao  ro^,  eo  mi^eetie, 
■od  their  UU  to  greet,  that  no  one  eonld  treat  then  as 
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meraly  hilk.  or  liluo  tbem  to  Irish  moontaiiu  wtiiofc  i 
buiJcj  of  niDcloods  oo  Ike  boruocu  The  deep,  trve,  j 
beatber  and  the  em«nid-gr«eD  Cam  robe  tbcae  W<iE 
moonUins  in  summer  in  regal  splcoidoar  of  ooloerix^;  i 
is  aatamn  wrap  th«m  in  rich  maset  brown  *'^^kt 
betviuau  every  chain  and  ridge  nuh  brooks,  always  ^^ 
and  clear,  aad  in  many  places  lea^ng  into  lovelj  wat«ldi' 
The  '*  broad  and  brawling  Hawddadi  "  rtma  through  aS  Ifct 
valley  from  beighU  tu  oat  of  eight,  till,  just  betow  HtmstV 
it  meets  the  olmoBt  eqaally  beantifnl  stream  of  Uw  Wb« 
and  the  two  together  wind  their  way  through  (be  tiU 
estoary  ont  into  the  sea  at  "Aber-mawddach  "or  "AbenDSW* 
— in  English  **  Barmoath,"  eight  miles  to  the  west.  Os 
both  north  and  south  of  the  valley  and  on  the  sidee  of  Ai 
moontains,  are  woods,  endless  woods,  of  oak  aod  \uA 
and  Scotch  fir,  interspersed  with  syeamore,  wOd  cboiy, 
horse-eheetnnt,  ehn,  boUy,  and  an  oeeasional  beech.  Kew 
was  there  a  country  in  which  were  to  be  fuond  grovi^ 
freely  and  almost  wild,  so  many  different  k^ds  «f 
trees,  creating  of  coarse  the  loveliest  wood-aeanery  sac 
variety  of  colooring.  The  oaks  and  elms  and  ayeainoci 
which  grow  tn  Heogwrt  itself,  are  the  oldetsi  and  aamt  «f 
the  finest  in  this  part  of  Wales  ;  and  here  also  floorkb  the 
largest  lanrels  and  rhododendrons  I  have  ever  seen  acywiMn. 
Tile  lozoriaace  of  their  growth,  towering  high  on  each  aiif 
of  the  avenue  and  in  the  shrabberies  is  a  constant  solf^ect  cf 
astonishment  to  oar  visitors.  The  blossoms  of  the  ritodos 
are  sometimee  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  from  the  grooad ; 
and  the  laurels  almost  resemble  forest  treea.  It  has  beta 
one  of  my  chief  pleasures  here  lo  prune  and  dip  and  elear  tbt 
way  for  these  beautifol  shrubs.  Through  the  midst  of  Ihffw 
all,  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other,  rnahea  the  daanal 
little  brook  in  the  world.  sLngiog  away  coDStantly  in  so  hitiBtt 
a  tone  that  over  and  over  again  I  have  paused  in  my  labocm 
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of  nw  ud  dippers,  ud  eaid  Co  myself:  "Tbere  tmuf  be 
tome  ODO  talking  in  that  walk  I  It  is  a  Udy's  voice,  too  I  It 
tant  be  only  the  brook  this  time  I  "  But  the  brook  it  has 
alwmyi  proved  to  bo  on  farther  inveetigatioa. 

Of  the  interior  of  this  d«ar  old  homo  I  shaU  not  write  now. 
It  is  interesting  from  its  age, — one  of  the  oak-pazieUed 
rooms  oontains  a  bed  placed  thwe  at  the  disaolation  of  the 
aaighbonring  monaatery  of  Cymmer  Abbey, — but  it  is  not  m 
th«  least  a  gloomy  hooae ;  altogether  the  reverse.  The 
dimwing-room  commanda  a  view  to  right  and  left  of  almost 
Uw  whole  valley  of  the  Hawddach  for  nine  or  ten  milea; 
aod  just  opposite  lies  Uie  pretty  village  of  LUnelltyd,  at  the 
loot  of  the  wooded  hillg  which  rise  up  behind  it  to  the 
heights  of  Moel  Ispry  and  Ce&i  Cam.  It  is  a  panorama 
of  splendid  wenery,  not  darkening  the  room,  bat  making 
one  iido  of  it  into  a  groat  picture  foD  of  exquisite 
details  of  old  stone  bridge  and  ruined  abbey,  rivera,  wooda, 
and  rocks. 


» 


Amaog  the  objeeta  in  that  wide  view,  and  also  in  the  atill 
more  extensive  on*  from  my  bod-room  abov*,  if  the  little 
ivy-oovored  church  of  lUuii-Utyd  ;  aEid  below  it  a  bit  of 
grooiu)  sloping  to  the  westering  son,  dotted  over  with  grey 
and  white  slonaa  where  '*  the  rode  brefathori  of  the  hamlet 
sleep,"  together  with  a  few  olbers  who  have  been  oar 
friends  and  neigfaboara.  There,  fat  that  quiet  enelomra, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  bourne  of  my  long  jonmey 
of  life,  with  a  grey  headntonc  for  the  **  Finis  "  of  the  last 
ehapter  of  th«  Book  which  1  have  first  lived,  and  now 
have  written. 

I  hope  that  the  reader,  who  perhaps  may  drive  aome 
day  along  the  road  below,  in  the  e^joymeot  of  an  aatoma 
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bolida;  in  ihia  lovoly  Uod,  will  east   a  glaoee 
eharchyard,  and  give  a  kindly  thoaght  to  mo  when 
gone  to  rest. 


Bept«mb«r,  189S> 

Tho  grey  granite  stone  is  standing  already  ia  lAut^tfi 
bnrying  gronnd,  though  my  place  beneath  it  eUU  vaiti  far 
me.  The  friend  who  made  my  life  so  happy  when  I  wrtib 
the  Inst  pages  of  this  book,  and  who  had  than  dona  so  fiv 
thirty-four  blessed  years, — lies  there,  under  the  roM  tntf 
and  the  mignonette  ;  alone,  till  I  may  be  laid  besida  hat. 

It  would  be  8ome  poor  comfort  to  me  in  my  loneliMiS  to 
write  here  some  little  account  of  Mary  Charlotte  Lloyd,  id^ 
to  describe  her  keen,  highly- enltivated  intellect,  her  t^nei 
eenae  of  bomour,  her  gifU  as  sculptor  and  painter  ( the  ya^ 
and  friend  of  John  Gibson  and  of  Rosa  Bonheor) ;  her  practtt'I 
ability  and  strict  justice  in  the  administration  of  her  eitaSt: 
above  all  to  speak  of  her  character,  "  cast" — aa  on«  wh» 
knew  her  from  childhood  said, — *'  in  an  heroie  moald,"  d 
fortitude  and  lofLiness  ;  hor  absolnte  onselfiahness  in  aQ  thin^ 
hu^  and  small.  Bat  the  reticence  which  belonged  to  tk« 
greatness  of  her  natm-e  made  her  always  refose  to  aUcrv 
me  to  lead  her  into  the  more  pnblie  life  whereto  my  work 
necessarily  brought  me,  and  in  her  last  sacred  direotioos  she 
forbids  me  to  commemorate  her  by  any  written  record.  Only, 
then,  in  the  hearts  of  the  few  who  really  knew  her  most  bsr 
noble  memory  live. 

I  wrote  the  following  lines  to  her  some  twenty-6ve  ysv* 
ftgo  when  spending  a  few  days  away  from  her  and  oar  bona 
in  London.     I  found  them  again  after  her  death  amoi^ha 
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pnv*   Tbey  have  a  doubled  meaning  (or  m«  oow,  wb«D  Um 
I  hM  come  for  hm  to  ooed  bor  moal  of  all. 


TO  UABY  C.   CXOTD. 

fTnttm  in  Bartley  Combe,  XM*,  about  1^1, 

Friend  of  my  life  I    Wlittu'ar  my  eyM 
Beet  wilfa  codden,  glad  aorpriM 
Oa  Xfttarv's  eoenw  of  earth  uid  air 
Sublimely  grand,  or  iweetly  tftir. 

I  wui  yoQ— Uax7. 

When  men  and  women,  gi(i«d,  frc«, 
Bpeak  ihoir  treeh  thoagbu  nngnidglogly. 
And  ipringiiig  forth,  each  kiodlind  mind 
BteeuDB  like  a  meteor  in  the  wind. 

I  want  you— Uarj. 

When  eoh  th«  summer  evening  eloea, 
And  crimeon  in  the  ennwl  roee. 
Oar  Cader  glowi,  oujcetic,  grand; 
Thft  ocown  of  all  yoar  lovely  land, 

X  waul  y«ii— Maiy; 

And  when  the  winter  nighte  oom«  rooad. 
To  our  '*  ain  fireeide,"  cheorly  bonnd, 
Vlih  oar  dear  Bambrandt  Girl,  eo  brown, 
Bmiling  eerenely  <hi  aa  down, 

\  watt  yoo— Kary. 

Kew. — whUa  the  Tiforaui  poliea  leap 
8IUJ  alrong  within  my  spirit'a  deep, 
Ihm,  wihU*  my  yel  onwoaried  brain 
Weavea  ito  thiok  web  of  tboo^la  amain, 

I  wanlyoo— Uazy. 

Brntafttr,  when  alow  abbe  iba  tide. 
And  afe  dr&lna  oat  my  elrength  and  prid*. 
And  dlm-(rown  eye*  nod  trembling  band 
Ho  longer  lUt  my  aool'a  oomniand, 

I'U  want  yoa— Muy. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Is  joy  Mid  grief,  in  good  and  ill. 
Friend  of  my  bMrt  I  I  nwd  yoa  itiU  ; 
My  Flayinate,  Friemd,  CompuuoQ»  Iiovs, 
To  dwell  with  here,  to  olsep  above, 

1  timsiX  yoo — Muj. 

For  Ot  if  put  the  gates  of  Doftlh 

To  ms  the  Unaedn  openeth 
iDimortal  joys  to  angels  given, 
Upon  the  holy  heights  of  Heaven 

X'U  waol  yoQ — Mary  1 

t 

God  has  given  me  two  priceless  benedictions  in  life ; — in 
my  youth  a  perfect  Mother ;  in  my  later  yvAra,  a  periMi 
Friend.  No  other  gifU,  had  I  pOBBessed  them,  Qenioi. « 
beauty,  or  fiune,  or  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  would  have  bMB 
worthy  to  compare  with  the  joy  of  those  affections.  To  In* 
in  companionship,  almost  nnoroken  by  separation  &Dd  never 
marred  by  a  doubt  or  a  rough  word,  with  a  mind  in  wboM 
workings  my  own  found  iuexhaustible  interest,  and  my  haul 
its  rest ;  a  friend  who  knew  me  better  than  any  una  bendf 
could  ever  know  mo,  and  yet, — strange  to  think  I — could  lorn 
mo  better  than  any  other, — this  waa  bappinees  for  whioh,  ot«d 
now  that  it  is  over,  I  thank  God  from  the  depths  of  my  sooL 
I  thank  Him  that  I  have  had  sneh  a  Friend.  And  I  thank 
Him  that  she  died  without  prolonged  snfiering  or  di«tr«M, 
with  her  head  resting  on  my  breast  and  her  hand  prasiag 
mine ;  calm  and  coorageoas  to  the  last  Her  old  phynQiB 
Baid  when  all  was  over:  "  I  have  seen  many,  a  fpwU  many, 
men  and  women  die ;  bat  I  never  taw  one  die  ao  bravalj.' 


A 


It  has  been  possible  for  me  through  the  kindnaae  of  my 
friend's  sister,  to  whom  Hengwrt  now  belongs,  to  obtain  Cor  mf 
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remaining  months  or  years  a  IftftM  of  this  dear  old  bonse  and 
beaatifnl  groanda ;  and  my  winters  of  entire  solitode,  and 
mmmeri,  whan  a  few  friends  and  relations  gather  ronnd  me, 
e^e  rapidly  away,  t  am  liUI  BtrnggUng  on,  as  my  friend  bade 
me  (literally  with  her  dying  breath),  working  for  the  cause 
of  the  Mieoco-tortorcd  brutes,  and  I  have  even  spoken  again 
in  public,  and  written  many  pamphleta  and  letters  Cor  Um 
prsM.  I  hope,  as  Tsnnj'son  told  me  to  do,  to  "  5ght  the 
good  fight"  qoit*  to  the  sod.  Bat  there  is  a  price  which 
every  aged  heart  perforee  mnst  pay  for  the  long  enjoyment 
of  one  4001  •satisfying  affeciioo.  When  that  affection  is  lost, 
it  nnst  be  evermore  lonely. 
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